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A  FashUmabU  Toilet.  [January, 

Or  \m  heart  had  ite  thorns :  and  he  sometimes  would  dream 
Of  a  low  cottage-porch  and  a  mormaring  stream. 
Where  a  placid-faced  wife  drew  his  head  on  her  breast. 
And  whispered,  sweet  comfort,  of  joy  and  of  rest. 

In  the  vision  it  seemed  that  his  children  were  there, 
Sporting  wild  on  the  lawn  T^-ith  their  free  flowing  hair ; 
And  the  happy  day  crowned,  all  regardless  of  wealth, 
With  a  plain  rustic  meal,  and  the  sound  sleep  of  health. 

But 't  was  only  a  dream,  and  't  was  hard  to  forget 

That  he  was  the  husband  of  grand  Mrs.  Nett, 

And  the  fether,  moreover,  of  charming  Adele, 

Who  ranked,  beyond  doubt,  as  the  most  approved  belle. 

POOR       BILATIOHS.  ^^  \ 

But  as  fortune  will  have  it,  such  things  there  still  ai^ — 
A  fact  r^jcognized  by^mankind  near  and  far  -^  t  ^ 

As  poor  kith  and  poor  kin,  those  most  troublesome  bo^^ 
Upon  whom,  if  we  could,  we  would  shut  our  great  dl)oi*8. 

c 
Xow  the  Netts,  as  they  walked  in  their  grandeur  and  pride, 
Though  they  knew  such  things  were,  little  thcy^ht  by  their  side, 
On  the  night  of  their  ball,  such  a  ghost  as  alousin, 
A  maiden  just  one  of  a  round  baker's  dozen,  d 

Would  spring  up  in  their  way :  but  I  'U  afaow  you  the  letter. 
And  then  you  will  know  all  the  facts  so  Wich  better 
Than  I  could  explain  them.    A  thunderiA  peal 
Of  the  bell  brought  a  note  —  Mrs.  Nett  bloke  the  seal. 

Good  heavens !  what  pallor  o'erspread  her  fine  fece ; 
How  nearly  she  fainted,  but 't  was  done  with  great  grace, 
I  assure  you :  'Adele !  quick,  oh !  quick,  my  dear  child : 
Speak,  what  shall  we  do  ?  or  my  brain  will  grow  wild  I ' 

Her  daughter,  more  lately  escaped  from  the  school, 
Where  every  emotion  is  hidden  by  rule, 
Took  the  missive,  and  slowly  pronouncing,  she  read 
The  words  which  her  mother  seemed  so  much  to  dread : 

LETTBB    OP    IKTBODUCTIOH. 

'  My  sister  beloved,  though  long  years  have  gone  by, 
Since  we  shared  the  same  couch,  shared  each  smile  and  each  sigh, 
Though  distance  our  lives  has  divided  in  two, 
Yet  never  has  fiided  my  deep  love  for  you. 


1859.]  A  Ifhshionable  Toilet. 


*A8  a  proof  that  I  know,  all  unchanged  by  your  wealth 
And  '  The  World,'  you  remam,  I  send  you  by  stealth 
My  sweet  rose-bud,  Jessie,  my  young  rustic  child  : 
(You  '11  find  her,  I  fear,  somewhat  simple  and  wild.) 

'  Unpolished,  but  gentle,  I  trust  her  to  you : 
Oh  I  keep  her  still  guileless,  and  pious  and  true : 
Display  to  her  eyes  all  the  wonders  you  boast ; 
But  teach  her  to  love  her  home  duties  the  most. 

'  But  you  are  a  mother ;  nor  need  I  advise 
Nor  express  all  my  hopes  and  my  fears  as  they  rise : 
Be  a  mother  unto  her,  my  own  cherished  child. 
And  smile  upon  her,  as  on  me  you  have  smiled 

'  In  the  far-away  time  of  our  dear  childhood's  hours, 
When  life  was  a  tissue  of  fair  woven  flowers. 
Farewell,  and  expect  the  dear  child  by  the  morrow : 
Our  parting  is  mingled  with  joy  and  with  sorrow. 

'  For  she  leaves  me  —  how  sad  and  how  mournful  the  sound ! 
And  yet  in  your  love  recompense  will  be  found ; 
For  with  you  as  her  guide,  and  a  friend  in  Adele, 
What  have  I  to  fear  ?     Nothing :  sister,  fiwewell !  ' 

MISOIVINOS. 

Blanched  wjH  the  cheek  of  the  fair  reader,  too : 
To-morrow !     No  respite  I     The  moments  how  few  ! 
TTiis  season,  of  all  other  times,  to  intrude. 
With  her  gauche  country  manners,  unpolished  and  rude  ! 

Why,  what  would  the  elegant  Fontenoy  say  ? 

Alas !  that  they  ever  had  witnessed  that  day: 

Of  course  his  attentions  would  cease :  could  he  bear  — 

He,  the  polished  —  her  vulgar  and  countrified  air  ? 

Would  he,  the  fastidious,  long-travelled  beau, 
Cl^m  kin  with  those  cousins  —  a  terrible  row. 
All  poverty-stricken,  and  worse,  unrefined. 
Without  any  culture  of  manners  or  mind  ? 

It  is  true  that  they  never  this  Jessie  had  seen ; 
But  no  more  could  they  speak  of  her  aspect  or  mien. 
For  the  door,  opened  wide  by  gloved  waiter,  displayed 
A  crowd  of  their  guests  in  ball  costume  arrayed. 


A  Ih8hion<Me  Toilet.  [January, 

Never  before  was  Adele  so  much  praised, 
Never  before  were  her  hopes  so  much  raised ; 
For  Fontenoy  whispered  in  tenderest  tone, 
And  he  sought  in  the  dance  the  Mr  Adele  alone. 

But  pleasures  must  end,  and  so  ended  this  eve, 
As  the  guests,  one  by  one,  most  reluctant,  took  leave ; 
And  the  mother  and  child  met  once  more,  to  deplore 
The  chance  that  had  led  Jessie  Gray  to  their  door, 

*  Out  of  sight '  they  would  keep  her,  most  wisely  they  said  ; 
And  then  by  the  sun-light  betook  them  to  bed, 

To  dream  of  their  triumphs  in  banquet  and  hall. 
And  the  feme  of  their  last  most  successfiil  grand  ball. 

But  the  fether,  the  worker,  so  care-worn  and  gray, 
Was  smiling,  most  strangely  to  see,  the  next  day ; 
For  a  vision  came  o'er  his  companionless  mind. 
That  in  Jessie  a  comfort  and  fiiend  he  would  find. 

And  thus  very  true  was  the  welcome  she  found, 
As  in  his  fond  arms  he  encircled  her  round  ; 
But  the  others !  —  her  aunt,  so  stately  and  cold. 
And  the  girl,  fiiir  Adele,  with  her  trinkets  and  gold  — 

Their  measured  words  chilled  her  and  saddened  her  heart, 
And  she  longed  from  that  strange  gorgeous  home  to  depart ; 
And  she  yearned  for  the  night  in  the  darkness  to  weep. 
And  to  lose  her  sad  thought  in  oblivious  sleep. 

JBSSIB      ORAT. 

*  Out  of  sight ! '  it  was  politic,  I  must  confess : 
It  was  wise  in  the  Netts,  most  certainly,  yes ; 

But  for  far  other  reasons  than  first  had  been  given. 
They  kept  Jessie  Gray  from  their  own  brilliant  heaven. 

She  was  bright,  she  was  lovely,  sweet,  gentle,  refined. 
All  the  graces  seemed  in  her  fidr  person  combined ; 
And  one  would  have  thought  that  the  blue  of  her  eyes 
Had  been  caught  from  the  deep  azure  tint  of  the  skies  : 

And  her  lashes  drooped  o'er  them  like  night  o'er  the  sea. 
And  her  red  lips  were  tempting  as  bud  to  the  bee. 
While  her  form  was  as  lithe  as  the  breeze-cradled  spray, 
And  as  buoyant  with  health  as  the  goddess  of  day. 


1859.].  A  IhshioncMe  Toilet. 


*  Out  of  sight ! '  fiir  too  young,  so  they  told  her,  was  she, 
At  balls  and  at  routs  and  at  dinners  to  be ; 
But,  of  course,  with  the  children  and  nurse  in  the  park. 
She  might  go,  if  she  chose,  quite  as  soon  as  the  lark. 

And  beside,  she  must  read :  it  was  good  for  her  mind : 
What  books  ?     Oh !  why,  any  to  which  she  inclined ; 
And  then  quiet  evenings  would  keep  up  the  glow 
On  her  cheeks  —  't  was  good  counsel,  we  very  well  know. 

This  was  only  dear  reader,  to  last  till  the  day, 
When  the  yoimg  Fontenoy,  in  plain  language  would  say 
To  the  blooming  Adele :  '  Lovely  one,  be  thou  mine,' 
And  to  hear  her  lips  murmur,  blest  words, '  I  am  thme ! ' 

And  remember,  't  was  only  in  quite  an  '  aside,' 
To  her  mother  she  whispered,  '  When  I  am  a  bride 
I  will  chaperone  Jessie ;  but  just  now,  you  know, 
'T  would  scarcely  be  right  her  fair  features  to  show.* 

But  hours  and  days  on  swift  pinions  flew  by. 
And  wasted  forever  was  many  a  sigh ; 
And  fading  and  faded  grew  brilliant  Adele, 
The  proud  and  the  haughty  and  beautiful  belle. 

AN     INNOCENT     COUNTER-PLOT. 

And  brighter  and  brighter  grew  Jessie's  blue  eye, 
And  sweeter  her  voice  as  the  time  hasted  by, 
And  happy  she  seemed  with  an  old  musty  book 
In  the  quiet  retreat  of  some  tree-sheltered  nook. 

At  dawn,  with  her  uncle,  who  loved  her  so  well. 

She  wandered  o'er  hill  and  in  shadowy  dell, 

And  when  the  night  came  still  well  pleased  would  she  read 

Some  tale  to  amuse  the  lone  man  in  his  need. 

But  the  truth  must  be  told — in  those  calm,  early  hours, 
When  the  dew  was  bespangling  the  glittering  flowers, 
Another  had  found  that  he  loved  nature  too. 
Another  admired  a  fine  sun-rise  view. 

And  young  Jessie  Gray,  with  the  good  Mr,  Nett, 
Each  morning  this  lover  of  Nature's  works  met, 
And  when  the  soft  shadows  stole  over  the  plain, 
He  sometimes  would  join  the  glad  couple  again. 


#      A  IhahionahU  Toilet.  [Jannary, 


A  BELLl's  BOUDOIR. 

One  day  Mrs.  Nett,  with  a  grand,  pompous  air, 
And  a  look  of  unrest  on  her  features  so  fair, 
Bade  Jessie  repair  to  her  dear  cousin's  room, 
And  try  by  her  reading  to  banish  the  gloom, 

That  deeper  and  deeper  stole  over  her  heart, 
And  spite  of  all  treatment  refused  to  depart. 
She  entered — rare  indeed  were  the  luxuries  seen, 
The  room  was  a  palace,  its  inmate  a  queen. 

Her  toilet  in  progress,  she  raised  her  white  fiice. 

With  a  curious  stare  and  a  funny  grimace. 

When  she  saw  that 't  was  Jessie,  that  poor,  harmless  child. 

Who  her  fether  so  oft  by  a  bo£)k  had  beguiled. 

'  Oh !  my  mother  has  sent  you  to  read  to  me,  too. 
Be  seated,  ray  toilet  quite  soon  will  be  through.' 
And  Jessie,  with  wonder,  obedient  sat. 
And  viewed  with  surprise  this  contrivance  and  that 

Of  a  woman  of  *  ton,'  with  inquisitive  look ; 
But  first  a  brief  glance  at  her  cousin  she  took : 
Could  this  be  the  brilliant,  the  beautiful  belle, 
The  observed  of  observers,  the  lovely  Adele  ? 

Her  form  that  like  Hebe's  seemed  rounded  last  night, 

As  soft  as  an  infant's,  as  pure  and  as  white. 

As  plump  as  a  Venus,  as  light  as  a  Fay, 

Was  shrivelled  and  coarse  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

Her  hair  that  was  praised  for  its  glorious  length, 
Its  fineness  and  gloss,  and  its  wonderful  strength. 
Where  can  it  be  now  ?    Jessie  raised  up  her  eyes. 
And  nearly  betrayed  her  increasing  surprise  ; 

For  among  a  long  list  of  receipts  '  veiy  rare ' 
Hung  bunches  of  thick  and  luxuriant  hair. 
And  perfumes,  and  lotions,  and  '  pommade  divine,' 
All  labelled  cosmetics^  a  regular  line. 

The  toilet  progressed  —  see,  inclosing  her  waist 

A  circlet  of  bones  in  the  corset  encased. 

All  woven  together  with  exquisite  care. 

To  lend  shape  and  corUour  to  the  foim  of  the  fair. 


1869.]  A  Fhshionable  foUet. 


But  now  it  was  fit  to  give  roundness  and  ease, 
(For  a  form  must  be  plump  to  enchant  and  to  please,) 
So  '  Sea  Island '  supplied  what  in  flesh  was  denied. 
And  the  semblance  forever  detection  defied. 

Not  that  the  least  blame  to  Adele  could  be  traced, 
On  her  potent  dress-makers  the  fault  must  be  placed. 
And  they,  too,  but  join  all  the  world  while  they  sing 

*  In  chorus  majestic  that '  Cotton  is  King  I ' 

Then  came  lotions  and  powders  and  chalk,  white  and  rose, 
While  a  slight  touch  of  rouge  on  her  pallid  cheek  glows. 
And  a  draught  of  red  liquid  gives  light  to  her  eye, 
And  a  pencil  lends  tone  to  her  brow's  faded  dye. 

Then  a  brush  softly  drawn  o'er  her  colorless  lips 
Flushed  them  red  as  the  bud  which  the  humming-bird  sips. 
Ah !  how  oft  had  the  bards  sung  their  rich  crimson  glow. 
And  her  neck  soft  and  white  as  the  newly-dropped  snow  ! 

Jessie  Gray  gave  a  thought  to  her  toilet  so  plain. 
Then  turned  in  amazement  to  wonder  again, 
For  transferred  were  the  thick,  fiowing  locks  she  had  seen 
To  the  head  of  Adele,  now  of  fashion  the  queen. 

Next  important  and  grand  came  the  stiff  crinoline. 
Such  a  *  love  of  a  skirt  *  there  never  was  seen  ; 
And  then  to  give  grace  to  the  flow  of  the  robe, 
A  ^QpoUison  was  tied  on  like  a  globe. 

Last  a  dress  crowned  the  whole,  of  a  texture  so  fine, 
That  the  price  was  above  what  your  thought  could  divine ; 
No  matter,  *  papa  *  worked  to  give  them  such  gear. 
And  his  income  was  '  ever  so  much '  by  the  year. 

How  lovely  she  looked  in  the  pride  of  her  power, 
How  simply  she  placed  on  her  breast  a  white  flower, 
An  emblem  of  innocence  fitting  the  place. 
Where  it  rested  content  in  its  exquisite  grace. 

A       DISAPPOINTMBNT. 

*  Now  Jessie,  read  on,'  said  the  beauty  once  more, 
But  hark !  there 's  a  step  on  the  hall  entrance  floor, 
A  step  they  both  knew  —  said  Adele :  *  It  is  ho ! 
Oh !  what  cause  can  bring  him  so  early  to  me  ? ' 

She  sailed  firom  the  room  in  her  grandeur  and  state. 
Almost  blushing  with  hope,  and  with  joy  quite  elate ; 
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1859.]  A  Queer  BepiihUc. 


The  world,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  is  fond  of  historic 
parallels.  We  are  all  inclined  to  analogize.  We  delight  in  rummag- 
ing the  past  for  tinsel  wherewith  to  deck  our  favorite  of  the  present. 
We  are  not  content  with  the  praises  lavished  on  the  hero  of  some 
great  or  £uicied  great  achievement,  unless  we  can  recall  a  title  illus- 
trious in  the  rolls  of  fame  wherewith  to  add  a  supplemental  glow  to 
the  popularity  of  our  favorite.  What  reams  of  paper  —  what  eter- 
nities of  patience  have  been  wasted,  in  our  own  time,  on  the  elabora- 
tion of  comparisons  between  Napoleon  the  Great  and  Hannibal  or 
Caasar ;  between  Bolivar  and  Washington  ;  between  Brigham  Young, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  eyeless  i^natic  Ziska,  of  the  Bohemian 
hills ;  between  John  Smith  and  Thomas  Jones ;  and  (to  come  down 
to  the  month  of  September,  1858,)  between  the  accomplishers  of  the 
Laying  of  the  Cable  and  half  the  patient,  plodding,  unconquerable 
perseverers,  who,  in  all  past  ages,  have  wrung  success  from  the  re- 
luctant grasp  of  Time ! 

Next  to  historic — the  two  are  frequently  found  in  combination — the 
thirst  for  a  discovery  of  geographical  affinities  is  most  remarkable. 
*  Every  school-boy '  (with  information  traditionally  encyclopaBdiac) 
knows  the  prettiness  of  a  theoretical  juxtaposition  of  countries  situated 
Tvddely  apart  in  fact.  We  all  delight  in  calling  the  White  Mountains 
the  Switzerland  of  America — in  following  the  course  of  the  Hudson 
with  an  eye  to  the  current  of  the  Rhine.  Again,  we  are  told  that  in 
India  is  to  be  found  a  complete  reduplication  of  sturdy  little  Scotland ; 
and  the  emigrant  to  New-Zealand  will  not  be  content,  unless  you 
admit  that  his  New-Munster  and  New-Ulster  are  indubitably  the 
Britain  of  the  South.  But  the  stock  geographico-historical  parallel  of 
the  day  lies  between  the  huge  and  ill-comprehensible  Empire  of  China 
and  the  tiny  little  Commonwealth,  fer  away  down  in  South-America, 
which  is  scarcely  better  known  than  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  In  fact, 
the  aavana  of  the  Manhattan  Daily  Chronometer  have  not  yet  satis- 
fectorily  settled  the  point,  whether  Paraguay  is  the  South-American 
China,  or  China  the  Asiatic  Paraguay. 

Argues  Fluellen,  (of  the  Daily  C):  'If  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the 
'orld,  I  warrant,  you  shall  find  in  the  comparisons  between  China  and 
Paraguay,  that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a 
river  in  China ;  and  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Asuncion ;  it 
is  called  Paraguay  at  Asuncion,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what  is  the 
name  of  the  other  river ;  but 't  is  all  one,  't  is  so  like  as  my  fingers  is 
to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  fishes  in  both.*  Ingenious  Fluellen !  cut 
out  by  Nature  for  a  Benedictine  commentator,  who  yet,  it  would 
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seem,  was  belated  or  leil  behind,  and  so  did  not  get  himself  born  till 
a  couple  of  centuries  too  late  !  Tlie  flimsy  columns  of  tbe  Daily  <7. 
are  a  poor  substitute  for  tl\e  unbounded  luxuriance  of  folios  pennittcd 
to  the  brethren  of  St,  Maun 

Yet  truth  there  is,  without  doubt,  or  at  least  a  smattering  of  it,  in 
Fltiellen's  comparison.  There  is  certainly  a  resemblance  between  Pa- 
raguay and  China  —  a  sort  of  negative  affinity,  or  of  dmilaTity  turned 
upside  do\^Ti.  China  has  an  immense  seaboard,  w^th  bays  and  harbors 
yet  unnumbered :  the  Paraguayans,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  kno^sr 
what  siilt  water  means.  Yet  they  too  have  a  vast  extent  of  coast ;  for 
their  coimtry  is  hemmed  in  between  two  rivers,  abnost  of  the  first 
magnitude  among  the  fluvial  wonders  of  the  globe.  Tea  grows  on 
bushes  in  China,  and  in  Paraguay  on  trees  ;  Cliina  is  hot  and  swampy, 
and  so  is  Paraguay.  In  China  every  body  can  read  and  ivrlte ;  in 
Paraguay  about  one  indi^^dual  in  a  thousand  is  able  to  do  either, 
China  believes  in  IJudtUiism ;  Paraguay  reveres  the  Pope.  China  is 
the  largest  existing  monarchy,  with  a  popidation  corapiising  at  least 
one  quarter  of  the  human  race ;  Paroguay  is  the  smallest  in  depend- 
ejit  State  in  South- Am  erica,  and  its  population  does  not  eqiuil, 
by  one-tliird,  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New-York. 
China,  in  name  an  autocracy,  is  governed  very  much  on  the  republican 
plan ;  Paraguay,  called  a  Republic,  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  unadul- 
terated autocracy.  Finally,  China  is  siujceptiblc  of  being  bullied,  and 
so  is  Paraguay. 

Seriously  speaMng,  the  point  of  resemblance  to  China  by  tliis  se- 
cluded little  State,  which  is  most  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention,  is  its 
former  complete  and  protracted  isolation  from  the  remainder  of  the 
world.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  the  Celestial  Empire  was  as  nothing, 
but  a  few  years  since,  in  comparison  with  that  of  reaching  Paraguay  ; 
and  the  task  of  getting  in,  was  in  its  turn  exceeded  by  the  dMculty 
vf  getting  out.  The  Republic  was  for  many  years  the  inaccessible 
diamond- valley  of  nations ;  and  only  at  long  intervals,  some  convenient 
Roc  alForded  the  opportmdty  of  reaching  the  precious  locality,  or  of 
leaving  it,  laden  with  inestimable  wealth.  Jealousy,  suspicion,  ex- 
chisiveness  —  these  were  some  of  the  bequests,  among  better  legacies, 
wliieh  the  Jesuit  brethren  left  to  their  Empire  of  Paraguay. 

Every  body  has  read,  or  ought  long  ago  to  have  read,  the  history 
of  the  State  up  to  the  year  eighteen  htmdred  and  forty  ;  for  is  it  not 
written  (mthout  speaking  of  works  less  generally  obtainable)  in  the 
accessible  and  entertammg  pages  of  the  Robertson  brothers,  of  the 
instinctive  Parish,  and  the  intense  Carlyle  ?  but  there  are  few  who 
have  read  its  history  for  the  period  subsequent,  for  the  excellent  reason, 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  "written.  It  still  lies  scattered  in  the  columns 
of  nc\\^apers^  in  tlie  wordy  pages  of  pubUc  documents,  in  statistical 
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works,  and  in  the  archives  of  governments  and  commerce ;  nor  would 
we  hesitate  to  wish  that  some  undaunted  knight-errant  of  literature 
might  brace  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  and  digesting  the  widely- 
scattered  material  provided  for  the  coming  historian.  There  is  a 
decided  call  for  courage  in  this  direction, 

A  mere  cursory  glance  at  the  state  of  any  nation  on  whom  little 
study  has  been  bestowed,  is  terribly  akin  to  a  peep  at  one  of  those 
panoramic  views  which  form  features  so  attractive  in  many  a  public 
show.  Your  viaon  ranges  over  an  immensity  of  landscape ;  but  every 
individual  point  is  hazy  and  indistinct.  You  are  perpetually  inclined 
to  rub  the  glass,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  definite  perception 
of  the  scene ;  but  no  ocular  effort  is  sufficient  to  add  clearness  to  the 
outline,  or  strength  to  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind.  So  in  a 
panoramic  view  of  a  political  or  social  scene,  one  complains  perpetually 
of  blurred  details,  and  of  indistinctness  in  the  whole ;  yet  even  such  a 
glimpse  is  better  than  total  ignorance.  Such  a  glimpse  is  all  that  the 
world  has  yet  obtained  of  Paraguay. 

What  we  know  of  the  Republic  geographically,  is  little  at  best.  A 
vague  notion  has  settled  dowli  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  it  is  an  inland 
peninsula,  covering  an  area  of  some  seventy  thousand  square  miles, 
washed  on  the  one  side  by  the  waters  of  the  straight-flowing  Paraguay, 
and  on  the  other  by  those  of  the  more  impetuous  and  erratic  Parang. 
A  rolling  interior  covered  with  enormous  forests,  trodden  only  by  the 
tapir,  the  capybara,  the  peccary,  the  jaguar,  and  other  irreclaimable 
animals,  including  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians  —  Guaycurus,  Mbayas, 
Payaguas,  and  the  like — and  intersected  by  noble  streams  still  ignorant 
of  usefulness :  a  little  fringe  of  semi-civilization  following  the  course 
of  the  two  great  demarcating  rivers,  and  sapping  gradually  inward,  at 
the  rate  of  scarcely  a  mile  a  year  —  such  are  the  principal  features  of 
the  isolated  State.  Here  and  there,  at  distant  intervals,  as  you  sail  up 
the  Parand,  or  the  Paraguay,  you  stop  before  some  collection  of  un- 
pretending huts  forming  a  town  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants ;  at 
very  widely-separated  points,  you  are  attracted  to  a  place  of  some- 
what more  imposing  size;  and  at  the  capital,  Asuncion,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  city  lacking  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Spanish- 
American  type,  while  it  possesses  many  which  are  exclusively  its  own. 
Again,  if  we  penetrate  the  forests  and  traverse  the  luxuriant  plains  of 
the  interior,  we  shall  stumble,  now  and  then,  upon  some  traces  of  a 
sleepy  civilization,  in  isolated  villages  and  hamlets,  in  which  a  few 
wealthy  but  uneducated  proprietors  and  their  dependents  lead  a  mo- 
notonous, easy  life ;  and  &r  m  the  interior,  we  shall  halt  at  the  Rich 
City — the  venerable  Villa  Rica — which  the  energetic  Spaniard,  De 
Garay,  founded  very  nearly  three  centuries  ago.    But  no  where,  save 


perhaps  in  and  around  the  capital,  shall  we  find  life  and  action: 
Paraguay  is  a  pei-petuiil  dream  beneath  a  hiecions  sky. 

If  we  stem  the  stately  current  of  the  Parana  —  that  magnificent 
river  whieh  b  two  miles  broad  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth  —  and  leave  it,  after  six  or  seven  days'  navigation,  for  the 
Paraguay  just  above  the  town  of  Corrientes,  we  shall  be  brought,  by 
coutinmng  onr  ascent,  to  the  only  city,  worthy  of  that  title,  which  the 
Republic  can  properly  be  gaid  to  possess.  Our  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  of  fluvial  jjuvigation  will  terminate  at  Asuncion.  Quaint, 
torrid,  delightful  httle  place,  with  its  twelve  or  fii\een  thousand  dusky 
inhabitants,  its  plain  and  quiet  though  cheerful  streets,  its  charming 
steadfastness  in  habits  elsewhere  idmost  obsolete,  its  simple  but  un- 
bomKied  hospitality^  who  would  not  choose  it  as  a  place  of  residence, 
in  [ireference  to  nhie-teuths  of  the  garish  Stianish- American  cities,  in 
which  the  charm  of  creole  manners  and  society  has  been  gacriflced  for 
a  faint,  imworthy  imitation  of  European  poUsli,  as  honest  New-Eng- 
land mm  is  sometimes  doctored  and  drugged,  and  presented  as  Tcri- 
table  Cognac  brandy!  No;  jlsimcion  is  worth  a  dozen  Yalparalsos 
and  Limas,  pleasant  as  tliose  famous  citieii  truly  are;  and  a  single  one 
of  its  broad-shouldereG,  ignorant,  hearty  veclfios  should  be  esteemed 
more  highly  than  a  dozen  of  the  cfleminate,  ialse  Porteiios  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  or  than  a  score  of  the  pretentious  Creoles  of  the  western 
coast. 

The  epithet  that  most  natundly  occurs  to  one,  in  seeking  to  charac- 
terize Asuncion,  is  the  youug-ladyUke  expletive,  cJiarmif}^/*  The  hvst 
five  years  have  undoubtedly  worked  wonders  in  de|n*i\dng  the  city  of 
its  mdividuality  —  m  leavening  it  with  that  hateful  yet  inevitable  yeast 
of  'commercial  activity,^  which  is  no  sooner  brought  in  contact  witli 
singnlaiity  and  unseltisliness,  than  it  fennents  them  into  radieid  ehimge 
and  deterioration.  Tliis  hidden  nook,  since  Urquiza  opened  the  river 
Plata  in  1852  to  the  navigators  of  the  world,  has  suffered  many  an 
hmovation,  which  would  be  witnessed  with  regret  by  those  ^\'ho  love 
to  think  of  Asuncion  hi  its  state  of  unsophisticated,  dreamy  quiet, 
that  %vas  so  sweet  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
one  should  have  gray  hair  to  remember  Asuncion  before  it  was  afflicted 
with  the  conmiercial  drojisy.  Ten  years  ago,  you  might  wdk  the 
Plaza  for  a  montli,  and  meet  no  English-speaking  stranger  all  the 
while*  Then,  how  pleasant  to  lounge  aw^ay  the  languid  hours  in  yonr 
fragrant  dwellmg  —  yours  by  tlie  laws  of  Creole  hospitality,  so  long 
f  as  you  taiTicd  within  it  as  a  guest  —  ^vith  the  SeOor,  your  courteous 
entertainer,  and  the  stout  Senora,  and  the  Seiioritas,  so  graceful  tmd 
CngagiJig,  Avho,  alas  !  as  you  reflect  with  a  eigh,  are  nevertheless 
destined  to  attiun,  ere  many  yeai-a  are  pa^t,  a  coarseness  of  phydcal 
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development  equal  to  that  of  their  respected  but  not  particularly  at- 
tractive mothers.  Look  at  Don  Fulgencio,  our  host,  as  he  sits  with 
his  silver  cup  of  yerba  tea  in  one  hand,  and  his  portly  segar,  exhaling 
nicotian  fragrance,  between  the  fingers  of  the  other.  It  is  summer 
perhaps,  and  within  twenty-five  degrees  of  the  Equator  the  weather 
has  a  right  to  be  hot  —  a  privilege  which  it  exercises  with  especial 
sultriness  at  Asuncion.  Don  Fulgencio,  therefore,  has  cast  aside  his 
cloth  jacket,  and  is  sitting  in  the  thinnest  practicable  attire.  A  cot- 
ton shirt,  a  pair  of  cotton  breeches  or  drawers  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle,  and  slippers  delicately  woven  out  of  some  species  of  grass  or 
palm-leaf,  are  the  extent  of  his  habiliments ;  and  his  spouse  is  scarcely 
encumbered  with  a  greater  amount  of  clothing.  La  Senora  wears 
perhaps  a  long  petticoat  (we  are  not  now  north  of  the  Equator,  or  we 
would  discreetly  call  it  skirt)  of  stout  white  cotton,  with  a  short  gown, 
it  may  be  (without  body)  of  some  colored  calico,  a  plain  chemise  of 
cotton  gathered  loosely  about  the  waist,  a  stomacher  of  lace  or  cam- 
bric, slippers  like  those  of  her  husband,  and  a  rosary  about  her  neck. 
Can  we  complain,  if  her  sprightly  daughters  delight  in  coolness  and 
simplicity  of  garb  no  less  than  herself  ?  Is  it  in  nature  to  do  other- 
wbe  than  approve  of  the  modest  unconsciousness  of  '  impropriety '  in 
their  demi-toilette,  or  to  cavil  at  the  costume  which  permits  the  inno- 
cent display  of  faultlessly-rounded  limbs,  and  the  suggestion  of  bosoms 
beneath  which  affectionate  hearts  must  surely  beat  ?  But  it  is  olily 
chez  8oi^  and  in  the  heats  of  summer,  that  our  Creole  friends  dispense 
with  superfluous  finery.  On  all  possible  occasions,  they  delight  in  deck- 
ing themselves  with  gorgeous  apparel  —  the  gentlemen  in  brilliantly- 
buttoned  coats  and  waistcoats,  in  splendid  pantaloons  or  breeches, 
with  drawers  embroidered  in  the  highest  style  of  aiguillary  art,  in 
nicely-fashioned  boots  of  hide,  with  spurs  as  large  as  moderate  saucers ; 
and  the  ladies  in  robes  of  silken  sheen,  not  unbespangled  with  metallic 
wealth,  and  with  intricately-braided  tresses  also  adorned  with  supple- 
ments of  gold  and  silver. 

But  why  waste  description  upon  dress,  when  so  much  that  is  pleasant 
may  be  said  of  the  society  of  our  friends  ?  Chilenos  and  Peruvians 
may  boast  of  their  hailes  and  tertulias;  Buenos  Ayres  may  phune 
herself  on  her  reunions  and  lame  imitations  of  the  Rue  St.  Germain 
and  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor6 ;  but  for  sweet,  unaffected  heartiness, 
commend  us  to  the  tertulias  of  our  favorite  Asuncion !  In  the  balmy 
summer  evenings,  there  used  frequently  to  be  a  tertuUa  at  almost 
every  house,  and  the  reason  that  every  house  did  not  present  one  lay 
simply  in  the  fact,  that  if  all  at  once  had  played  the  part  of  enter- 
tainers, there  had  perforce  been  lack  of  guests.  At  these  parties,  sel- 
dom exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  number  of  their  attendants,  one 
might  enjoy,  fiu:  into  the  evening,  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  of 


inuaie,  of  dancing,  of  (let  us  whisper  it)  flirtation  in  disjointed  frag- 
ments, behind  fsms  and  such-like  flying  sni>s  of  Cupid  ;  or,  if  one  chose 
to  join  the  eldersj  of  maliUa  (wliist)  and  many  another  sociable  gajne 
at  cards.  To  be  sure,  your  conversation,  thoogh  meny,  could  scarcely 
ri«e  above  the  common-place ;  the  music  aspired  to  no  higher  flights 
than  the  liquid  accom]>;uiimeiit  of  a  guitar  to  the  triste  or  canto  sung 
by  some  soft-voiced  scfiorita,  and  the  dancing  had  far  more  of  natural 
grace  and  quaint  cai>riciousneSvS,  than  of  Cellarian  precision ;  but  free, 
unrestricted^  sympathetic  enjoyment  could  not  tail  to  be  shared  in  by 
every  individual  present,  aod  the  healthy  hilarity  of  the  teitulia,  call- 
ing to  mind  the  eternal  glided  simper  of  our  ball-roomsi,  must  suggest 
comparisons  in  which  Fifth  Avenue  goes  decidedly  to  the  wall. 

Asuncion,  even  to-day,  scarcely  leas  than  a  dozeu  years  ago,  has  a 
far  stronger  infusion  of  the  Indian  element  in  its  population  and  its 
general  character,  than  any  other  Spanish-American  city  of  equal  im* 
portance.  The  Guaranj,  mdeed-,  predominates  over  the  Creole  to  a 
marked  degree.  This  characteristic  holds  good,  moreover,  for  the  en- 
tire Republic,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  period  of  Jesuit  domimUion, 
when  Paraguay  was  almost  inaccessible  even  to  the  scanty  immigration 
that  Spain  then  sent  across  the  sea,  and  the  gentle  Indians  were  civil- 
ized aad  educated  into  a  species  of  comiterfe it  Ch ristia nit y,  and  trained 
to  the  adoption  of  sedentary  customs  by  the  earaest,  devoted,  even 
thoiigh  unscrupulous  jmd  ambitious  fathers  or  Pais,  Up  and  down 
the  river,  settlements  of  Guarauis  w^ere  founded,  in  each  of  which  a 
little  group  of  black-robed  Jesuits  assumed  the  duties  of  government ; 
and  many  traces  of  these  Indian  ^^llages  still  survive.  The  influence 
of  these  settlements  has  been  immense  iipou  the  character  of  the  Re- 
pubho.  In  no  other  SDUth-American  State  has  there  been  so  complete 
a  fusion  of  the  white  and  Indian  races.  The  Guarani  language  is  the 
most  common  medium  of  conversation  oven  at  Asuncion,  and  there 
are  few  families  in  Paraguay  \^'ith  whom  a  strong  infusion  of  Guarani 
blood  docs  not  temper  the  blue  Castiliau  ichor,  or  the  less  distinguished 
blood  of  common  Spain*  Amalgamation  Tvith  the  negro  race  has  been 
less  frequent,  although  it  has  by  no  means  been  wanting  in  the  com- 
mimity;  and  the  mlktnge  produced  by  the  various  crossmg^  is  a  popu- 
lation gentle,  lymphatic,  mienterprising,  slow^ ;  but  at  the  same  time 
amiable,  teachable,  and  notably  devoid  of  the  flckleness  which  else- 
where in  South- Am  erica  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic.  The  extra- 
ordinary heat  of  the  climate,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  dis- 
abling even  the  native  Paraguayans  from  physical  exertion ;  and  the 
Bcarcely  paralleled  fertility  of  the  soil,  exuberant  with  prodigal  luxuri- 
ance of  vegetable  wonders,  rendering  labor  scarcely  necessary  for  the 
8U])ply  of  physical  requirements,  exert  a  potent  mfluonce  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  simple-minded  people.    Every  necessity,  flimost  every 
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luxury,  is  supplied  them  by  tie  spontaneous  products  of  the  virgin 
soil :  wherefore,  then,  toil  and  sweat  for  greater  gain,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  gifts  of  God  and  Nature,  content  in  thankfulness  ?  And 
so  the  Paraguayan  lives  his  somnolent  life. 

Instead  of  marvelling  at  the  submission  of  the  Republic  to  the  un- 
relenting despotism  of  the  Dictator  Francia,  during  the  six-and-twenty 
years  of  irresponsible  government  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  very 
moment  of  his  death,  in  1840,  we  should  rather  wonder  that  so  re- 
markable a  character  as  he  —  endowed  no  less  with  a  strong  yet  subtle 
intellect  than  with  boundless  ambition  seconded  by  energy  quite 
Northern  —  should  have  arisen  from  among  a  people  so  devoid  of 
mental  vigor.  The  wonderincreases,  when  we  behold  his  successor, 
Lopez,  displaying  a  sagacity  which  surpasses  in  many  respects  that  of 
the  famous  Dictator  himself  beside  an  amount  of  business-talent  and 
prudence  to  which  Francia  could  lay  no  claim.  The  influence  of  Lopez 
on  his  coimtry  has  indeed  been  little  short  of  miraculous  for  its  bene- 
fit ;  and  although  the  infusion  of  an  active  commercial  spirit  may,  as 
we  have  half-complained  above,  expel  many  a  pleasant,  long-descended 
custom,  and  sweep  away  not  a  few  of  the  most  attractive  peculiarities 
of  the  people,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  actual  progress  of  Paraguay  in 
civilization  and  culture,  under  the  rule  of  Lopez,  has  been  immense. 

We  have  observed  above  that  every  one  ought  to  have  read  the 
history  of  Paraguay  to  the  year  1840,  since  it  exists  in  a  form  more 
popular  and  attractive  than  that  of  perhaps  any  other  Spanish-Ameri- 
can State  ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  too  well  established  that  the  human 
race  is  prone  to  leave  undone  those  things  which  it  ought  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  do  those  things  which  it  ought  not  to  have  done.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  our  readers  may  have  neglected  a  palpable  duty, 
and  we  will  consequently  devote  half-a-dozen  lines  to  a  recapitulation 
of  facts.  When  Spanish  authority  was  overthrown  at  Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1810,  the  Province  of  Paraguay  remained 
loyally  obedient  to  the  authority  of  its  Governor ;  and  the  Paraguayan 
troops  actually  repulsed  a  '  liberating  army '  which  was  led  against  the 
Spanish  authorities  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  General,  Belgrano ;  but  the 
infectious  revolutionary  spirit  spread  at  length  even  into  that  secluded 
refuge  of  loyalty,  and  General  Velasco  was  shortly  deposed  by  the 
identical  Paraguayan  Generals,  Yegros  and  Caballero,  who  had  carried 
out  his  orders  in  antagonism  to  Belgrano ;  and  a  junta^  or  board  of 
government,  was  established,  consisting  of  those  two  officers  and  a  law- 
yer named  De  la  Mora.  To  this  junta  a  young  and  talented  lawyer 
was  further  added,  whose  name  was  Francia,  and  who  officiated  as 
l^ecretary.  Beneath  a  quiet  exterior  Doctor  Francia  concealed  a 
boundless  contempt  for  his  colleagues  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  power ; 
uor  w^  it  long  before  his  hidden  manoBuvres  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
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of  a  portion  of  the  junta,  and  his  election  to  fill  the  post  of  First  Con- 
snl  of  the  Republic,  with  Yegros  as  the  Second.  This  *  election »  was 
the  work  of  the  Paraguayan  *  Congress,'  an  assemblage  of  ignorant 
Creoles,  who  were  glad  enough  to  agree  to  any  thing  proposed  to 
them  by  a  being  of  such  superhuman  wisdom  as  they  held  the  Doctor 
to  be ;  and  a  few  months  later,  a  second  assemblage  of  the  '  Congress ' 
vested  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  for  a  space  of  three  years,  in 
the  hands  of  Francia  alone,  as  Dictator.  The  Congress  was  never  per- 
mitted to  convene  again ;  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Francia  continued  to  exercise  this  unlimited  power,  which  he  yielded 
only  with  his  life. 

On  the  death  (by  apoplexy)  of  Dr.  Francia  in  1840,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  supreme  government  by  a  junta,  including  the  present 
chief  ruler,  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  who  was  elected  President  for  life 
in  1846.  The  Republic  was  at  this  time  doubly  secured  against  foreign 
intrusion.  Even  had  the  prohibitory  decrees  of  Francia  been  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  feet  of  strangers  from  crossing  the  borders  of  bis 
dominions,  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Rosas,  the  celebrated  Governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  effectually  obviated  any  such  possibility,  by  an  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  admit  foreign  vessels  into  the  river  Paran&.  That 
magnificent  highway,  therefore,  although  forming,  in  connection  with 
its  affluent  the  Paraguay,  an  adit  by  two  thousand  miles  of  inland  navi- 
gation to  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  —  to  the  forests  and  alluvial 
plains  of  Paraguay,  the  pastoral  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, the  diamond-washings  of  Brazil,  and  the  thousand  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Bolivia  —  was  rendered  utterly  and  sadly  useless.  One  might 
skirt  the  river-bank  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  seeing  its  waters  dis- 
turbed by  vessels  of  greater  size  than  a  few  straggling  canoes,  ladea 
with  yerba  or  tobacco,  and  manned  by  half-ardozen  hardy  Paraguayan 
boatmen,  which  occasionally  ventured  down  the  river  on  tra^g 
voyages ;  but  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  united  currents  bore  no  riches 
with  it  on  its  way  toward  the  sea.  The  death  of  Francia  would  have 
brought  this  inactivity  to  an  end,  had  not  the  restrictions  laid  by 
Rosas  upon  commerce  been  still  continued.  The  sagacious  Gaucho- 
ruler  may  have  foreseen,  and  have  been  actuated  by  the  consideration 
(in  addition  to  the  delight  he  took  in  the  exercise  of  autocratic  power, 
and  in  annoying  his  opponents,  England  and  France)  that  the  opening 
of  the  Parana  could  not  fail  to  induce  some  such  mishap  for  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  revenues  as  that  which  has  indeed  resulted.  Rosas 
felt,  in  all  probability,  the  conviction  that,  were  the  Parana  once  con- 
verted into  a  thoroughfare  for  commerce,  new  ports  must  arise  upon 
its  banks,  which  would  detract  in  no  slight  degree  from  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  his  own  Buenos  Ayres.  So  the  Parand  remained 
firmly  locked.    At  length  the  field  of  Monte  Caseros  saw  the  down&U 
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of  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas ;  and  his  quondam  friend,  but  actual  con- 
queror, General  TJrquiza,  rode  in  triumph  into  BuQpos  Ayres.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Deliverer  (who  cared  little  for  the  Portefios,  but 
much  for  his  own  provinces  bordering  on  the  forbidden  river)  was  to 
proclaim  the  freedom  of  the  Parand.  The  stream  of  commerce  rushed 
instantaneously  upward.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia,  sent  representatives  to  Asuncion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce ;  and  Paraguay 
found  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  brought  in  contact  with 
the  busy  world.  True  to  the  traditions  of  Francia's  policy,  she  at- 
tached herself  especially  to  England.  The  Dictator,  in  fact,  had  pos- 
sessed ideas  the  most  florid  regarding  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  intimate  political  and  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
In  1814,  while  the  brothers  Robertson  were  the  only  Europeans  in 
Paraguay,  and  almost  the  only  Englishmen  who  had  ever  visited 
Asuncion,  Francia  conceived  a  splendid  scheme.  Smnmoning  John, 
the  elder  brother,  to  his  presence  on  one  occasion,  he  astonbhed  and 
amused  the  observant  merchant  by  the  unfolding  of  his  ambitious  plan. 
After  favoring  Mr.  Robertson  with  a  sketch  of  his  domestic  policy  and 
the  motives  of  its  exclusiveness,  Francia  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
ordered  the  attendant  sergeant  of  the  guard  *  to  bring  '  thaV  The 
sergeant  withdrew,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  returned  with  four 
grenadiers  at  his  back,  bearing,  to  my  astonishment,  among  them  a 
large  hide  packet  of  tobacco  of  two  hundred  weight,  a  bale  of  Para- 
guay tea  of  similar  dimensions  and  exterior,  a  demijohn  of  Paraguay 
spirits,  a  large  loaf  of  sugar,  and  several  bundles  of  segars,  tied  and 
ornamented  with  variegated  fillets.  Last  of  all  came  an  old  negress 
with  some  beautiftil  specimens  of  embroidered  cloth,  made  from  Para- 
guay cotton,  and  used  by  the  luxurious  as  hand-towels  and  shaving- 
cloths.' 

Mr.  Robertson  naturally  supposed  that  this  valuable  assortment  of 
native  produce  was  intended  as  a  present  for  himself  as  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  returning  to  England,  but  to  his  astonishment,  the  Consul 
(Francia  was  at  that  time  '  First  Consul  of  the  Republic ')  addressed 
liim  as  follows  : 

'  I  desire  that  as  soon  as  you  get  to  London  you  will  present  your- 
self to  the  House  of  Conmions,  take  with  you  these  samples  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Paraguay,  .  .  .  and  inform  the  assembly  that  you  are 
deputed  by  Don  Gaspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia  to  lay  before  it  these 
specimens  of  the  rich  productions  of  that  country.  Tell  them  I  have 
authorized  you  to  say  that  I  invite  England  to  a  political  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  me ;  and  that  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  receive 
in  my  capital,  and  with  all  the  deference  due  to  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  civilized  States,  a  minister  from  the  Court  of  St. 
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James ;  I  also  will  appoint  to  that  Court  an  envoy  of  my  own.  •  .  . 
Paraguay  will  be  the  first  republic  of  South-America,  as  Great  Britain 
18  already  the  first  of  European  nations.' 

Such  was  the  enthusiastic  despot's  outline  of  an  entente  cordiale  be- 
tween the  two  great  commercial  States,  Paraguay  and  Great  Britain. 
But  Mr.  Robertson  took  the  liberty  of  omitting  a  presentation  of  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  message  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  Paraguayan  ruler ;  nor  did  any  interchange  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries take  place.  But  the  fall  of  Rosas,  eleven  years  after  Fran- 
da's  death,  was  succeeded  by  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley  to  Asuncion,  when  treaties 
were  concluded,  and  Paraguay  brought  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  trade  of  Liverpool  and  Southampton.  At  the  same  time,  our  own 
treaty  was  negotiated,  and  a  consul  appointed  at  Asuncion  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce.  How  the  misconduct  of  that  official  brought  on  a  quarrel 
with  Lopez,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  proceedings  of  Lieut.  Page 
in  the  '  Waterwitch ; '  how  Lopez  lost  his  temper  and  his  prudence  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  how  he  refused  to  accept  the  treaty  returned 
to  him,  after  ratification  and  some  slight  alteration  by  the  United 
States  Senate ;  and  how  the  Administration  sent  out,  last  October,  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  vessels  to  bring  him  to  an  apology  and  reparation,  need 
not  be  recounted  here.  It  is  a  petty  quarrel,  which  a  modicum  of 
good  sense,  applied  in  the  right  direction  on  either  side,  might  easily 
have  avoided. 

But  while  bad  blood  has  been  springing  up  between  the  United 
States  and  Paraguay,  the  latter  has  attached  herself  more  and  more 
closely  to  the  counsels  and  example  of  Great  Britain.  Within  the  last 
four  years,  moreover,  she  has  taken  immense  strides  toward  a  position 
of  importance  among  the  nations.  The  beneficial  effects  of  forty  years 
of  profound  quiet  are  now  apparent;  and  it  is  evident  that  Paraguay- 
has  acquired,  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  immeaning  and  wortliless  liberty, 
that  sobriety  of  purpose,  and  the  stability  of  institutions,  which  are  so 
rare  in  Spanish-America,  yet  so  essential  to  all  prosperity.  Li  nearly 
half  a  century  the  Republic  has  been  governed  by  only  two  individuals  1 
This  ferCt  is  unparalleled  in  South- America :  but  it  is  the  key  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  present  condition  of  the  State. 

It  was  precisely  the  determined  despotism  of  Francia  that  preserved 
Paraguay  from  the  greater  evils  of  anarchy  and  internecine  war  which 
devastated  all  the  remaining  Republics  after  their  deliverance  from  the 
Spanish  yoke.  The  Dictator  forcibly  withheld  the  inexperienced  and 
simple-minded  Creoles  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  most  perilous 
and  intoxicating  of  gifts  —  a  sudden  freedom.  Doubtless  his  acts  were 
in  many  instances  inexcusable,  his  cruel  disposition  manifest,  his  injust- 
ice patent ;  but  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  ooun- 
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try,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  act  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  promptings  of  his  conscience,  however  nar- 
row and  unenlightened  it  may  have  been.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
trained  an  entire  generation  of  Paraguayans  to  obedience,  v^ile  out- 
side of  their  Republic  the  youth  of  neighboring  nationalities  thought 
life  not  worth  the  having,  if  it  must  be  with  subordination ;  and  Lopez 
has  well  carried  out,  since  1840,  the  inaugurated  policy,  while  he  has 
introduced  modifications  to  suit  the  advanced  condition  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  magnis  componere  parva,  Lopez  is  to  his  predecessor  very 
much  what  Alexander  the  Second  of  Russia  is  in  relation  to  the  Czar 
Nicholas  whom  he  succeeds.  Both  the  latter  and  Francia  limited  their 
ideas  of  government,  each  in  his  own  sphere  —  one  in  an  immense  em- 
pire, peopled  by  sixty  millions  of  his  subjects,  in  a  region  of  frost  and 
cold ;  the  other  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  Republics,  with  scarcely  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  including  Indians,  and  in  a  tropical 
climate  —  to  security  based  on  military  preponderance.  We  may  smile 
at  Francia's  lone  company  of  grenadiers,  and  at  his  irregular  band  of 
horsemen  whom  he  took  so  much  delight  in  drilling,  when  we  contrast 
them  with  the  half-million  gray-coated  musketeers  whom  Nicholas 
could  call  into  the  field  for  the  execution  of  any,  no  matter  what,  be- 
hest ;  yet  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  motive  and  the  result  of  these 
two  armies  were  the  same.  Francia  committed  his  invasion  of  the 
Principalities  when  he  dispatched  that  famous  band  of  troopers  into 
the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientes  to  break  up  poor  Aime  Bonpland's 
plantation  of  Paraguay  tea ;  nor  was  he  without  his  Siberia,  to  which 
recalcitrant  or  seditious  subjects  were  unceremoniously  dispatched. 
But  Nicholas  and  the  Dictator  pass  from  the  scene,  and  their  policy 
falls  into  milder  hands.  The  grumbling  world  finds  that  after  all  the 
curb  has  been  well  applied,  and  that  a  skilful  master  has  kept  the  pupil 
in  shallow  water  till  he  has  learned  to  swim.  Lopez,  like  Alexander, 
yields  political  importance  to  the  people,  while  he  strives  to  attract  to 
his  dominions  the  wealth  of  commerce.  He  builds  steamers,  grants 
charters  to  railway  lines,  constructs  the  largest  and  completest  dock- 
yards ever  established  in  the  heart  of  a  continent,  sends  young  men,  at 
the  State's  expense,  to  study  at  English  colleges ;  amends  his  tariff;  im- 
ports French,  Basque,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  immigrants ;  en- 
courages manufiictures  as  well  as  agriculture ;  embellishes  his  capital ; 
and  (a  somewhat  important  consideration  just  at  present)  increases  his 
army  to  the  strength  of  some  ten  thousand  effective  men,  whom  he 
^visely  places  under  the  command  of  European  oflicers.  That  our 
gallant  forces,  who  have  by  this  time  arrived  in  the  Plata,  would  ex- 
perience little  difliculty  in  overcoming  any  resistance  that  might  be 
made  to  their  attack  by  the  Paraguayan  army,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  but  it  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Judge  Bowlin  will 
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effect  such  a  pacific  settlement  as  will  obviate  the  use  of  any  more 
gun-powder  than  will  be  necessary  for  salutes.  In  fact,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  Lopez  will  be  found  quite  ready  to  repair  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  his  error,  and  the  consideration  that,  after  all,  the  first 
\vrong  was  committed  by  one  of  our  own  officials,  will  undoubtedly 
weigh  with  our  excellent  plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiation  he  has  to 
carry  out. 

Before  long,  then,  we  may  hope  to  be  on  terms  of  perfect  amity 
with  our  Queer  Republic.  We  shall  then  see  the  same  glad  sight 
which  so  delighted  the  good  merchants  of  Liverpool  nearly  three 
years  ago  —  the  arrival  of  a  merchant-vessel  direct  from  Asuncion, 
laden  ^dth  the  produce  of  the  country  —  tobacco,  and  tea,  and  sugar, 
and  hides,  and  cotton  —  a  promising  instalment,  prophetic  of  greater 
things.  When  the  steamer  '  Rio  Blanco »  [panned  by  Paraguayans) 
entered  the  port  of  Liveq)Ool  in  the  early  part  of  1856,  with  her 
inaugural  cargo,  the  prosperity  of  Paraguay  was  predicted  as  imme- 
diate and  assured.  Every  succeeding  month  has  verified  the  anticipa- 
tion. Six  years  ago  the  two  ports  of  Asuncion  and  Villa  del  Pilar 
(Ne(imbucu)  jointly  mustered  a  commercial  marine  of  nine  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  some  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tons,  while  the  Paraguayan  navy  consisted  of  one  superannuated  brig ; 
but  at  the  present  time  the  Paraguayan  flag  floats  over  a  fine  fleet  of 
British-built  steamers,  beside  a  host  of  trading-vessels  built  at  Asun- 
cion from  the  imequalled  ship-timbers  which  the  forests  of  Paraguay 
yield  in  almost  inexhaustible  profusion ;  and  the  nucleus  of  a  steam- 
navy  exists  which  might  compare  favorably  with  the  marine  forces  of 
any  other  Republic  in  South-America.  Lopez  would  back  his  Tacuari, 
his  Ypora,  his  mosquito  fleet  of  gun-boats,  against  any  equal  force  that 
even  his  graspmg  neighbor,  Brazil,  could  muster ;  and  the  skilful,  ro- 
bust Paraguayan  boatmen  have  been  proved  no  mere  fresh-water 
sailors.  They  have  been  found  admirable  seamen,  and  displayed  many 
good  qualities,  hitherto  unsuspected,  on  the  first  voyage  of  the  *  Rio 
Blanco '  to  England. 

We  must  take  leave  of  Paraguay  and  its  nascent  prosperity,  for  we 
have  filled  our  allotted  space.  Yet  we  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  hope  that  these  pages  may  convey  a  juster  im- 
pression concerning  the  little  Republic,  its  present  condition,  and  its 
future  prospects,  than  that  which  generally  rests  upon  the  publio 
mind.  And  lest  any  sensitive  journalist  should  consider  that  our 
banter  of  Fluellen  at  the  outset  had  a  reference  in  the  slightest  degree 
personal,  we  will  place  on  redord  the  truth  that  we  had  '  in  our  mind's 
eye '  a  class  and  not  an  individual.     Caballeros  —  fiasta  la  revista  I 
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THJE  ILAJL.IL.O"WTEIL.L  F^SXOR  ANT>  HIS  THREE  SONS. 

TO     BE      BEAD      DNDBB     C  H  R  I  S  T  II  A  8 -T  B  B  B  S. 

In  nothing  beyond  affairs  of  immediate  personal  concernment  had  I 
for  a  long  time  so  much  interested  myself,  as  in  the  studies  and  ex- 
|)eriments  of  my  friend,  Horton  Shell.  His  glorious  aspirations  gave 
me  what  richness  and  delight  of  ideal  life  I  Jiad.  I  believed  in  him 
because  I  loved  him.  And  the  sympathy  of  a  man  whom  money- 
lenders praised  for  punctuality,  and  speculators  for  daring,  was  precious 
to  him ;  for  in  his  troubled,  toilsome  life  he  was  not  burdened  with 
excess  of  sympathy. 

My  friend  was  called  an  aeronaut,  but  the  name  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  him  in  the  manner  it  was,  though  in  the  first  year  of 
our  acquaintance  he  had  made  a  score  of  ascents. 

His  flights  were  experimental,  with  a  scientific  aim.  Usually,  the 
ascent  was  made  on  public  announcement ;  for  Horton  was  by  no  means 
a  rich  man  when  he  began  to  study,  and  with  him,  as  with  most  of 
those  who  give  themselves  for  the  many,  his  thought  was  his  chief  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  would  not  pass  current  in  the  world,  until  it  had  been 
subjected,  as  silver  is  tried,  to  many  transmutations,  and  perhaps  not 
to  be  recognized  in  the  end  as  his.  The  cabin  of  the  diver  is  not 
generally  decorated  with  the  coral  he  has  risked  his  life  to  bring  up 
from  the  deep.  On  many  another  table  beside  that  of  the  miner,  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  are  displayed.  The  pearl's  placid  splendor 
does  not  often  shine  on  the  bosom  or  the  hand  of  the  fisherman's 
bride. 

When  the  time  seemed  fully  ripe  for  his  theory,  or  rather  when  he 
could  refrain  from  testing  it  no  longer,  I  could  do  no  less  than  prove 
my  faith  in  the  man  I  loved,  by  sharing  whatever  danger  he  woiUd  be 
exposed  to  in  the  adventure,  or  at  least  by  enduring  with  him  the 
mortification  of  such  defeat  as  might  possibly  await  him.  I  made 
the  ascent  with  him  on  my  own  solicitation,  not  his.  He  proved  his 
theory. 

But  a  storm,  which  travelled  incredibly  beyond  our  expectation, 
overtook  us,  bore  us  along  with  it  far  beyond  our  calculation,  tore  the 
balloon  to  ribbons,  and  tossed  us  to  the  winds.  From  the  fact  that 
my  descent  was  upon  the  coast,  it  was  supposed  that  my  jfriend  must 
have  been  drowned  in  the  sea.  But  time,  that  reveals — let  me  not 
anticipate ! 

The  Doctor  of  HaUowell,  in  whose  hands  I  found  myself  with  my 
returning  consciousness,  desired  to  notify  my  friends  of  what  had  hap- 
pened.   Communication  I  would  by  no  means  permit.    I  would  return 
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to  them  a  whole,  sane  man,  and  in  no  other  manner.  I  would  listen  to 
no  expressions  of  pity  on  accoimt  of  this  disaster :  well  I  knew  what 
would  precede  the  pity.  I  had  heard  men  and  women  comment  on 
misfortunes,  and  there  were  none  so  near  to  me,  that  the  self-glorification 
of  remembered  prophecy  would  not  anticipate  their  sympathy  or  sor- 
row. Their  mean  chivalry  of  prudence  chilled  my  young  heart,  and 
I  wished  to  hear  no  such  lamentation  as  they  would  expend  upon  my 
noble  knight. 

My  recollection  of  the  conversation  that  passed  between  the  doctor 
and  myself,  and  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  is  so  vivid,  that  the 
very  breath  and  brightness  of  those  early  days  seems  restored  to  this 
moment.  I  am  young  again,  and  have  not  proved  my  life.  The  lowly, 
real,  and  blessed  facts  are  once  more  remote  from  my  anticipation, 
rose  lights  and  purple  tinge  my  horizon,  and  the  aurora  shines  once 
more  with  mystery  and  promise.  The  doctor  and  I  entered  into  a 
friendly  compact  that  day,  he  agreeing  to  keep  my  secrets  —  so  im- 
portant to  me,  that  I  suspected  those  around  me  must  have  become 
possessed  of  them  in  the  time  of  my  insensibility  —  I  promising  hence- 
forth to  obey  all  his  instnictions,  till  I  should  be  my  master  again. 
The  agreement,  made  with  all  gravity,  was  sufficiently  absurd.  The 
doctor  was  entirely  ignorant  of  my  belongings,  even  of  my  name ; 
and  so  far  from  offering  opposition  to  his  will  in  whatever  way  it  chose 
to  manifest  itself,  I  could  move  neither  hand  nor  foot. 

The  doctor  bore  with  my  impatience  and  unreasonableness,  and 
really  pitied  me,  I  thought ;  and  for  his  pity,  was  as  grateful  as  any 
hot-headed,  impatient  fool  could  be,  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
not  the  pain  I  suffered,  that  stirred  his  sympathy  and  compassion,  I 
believed.  It  was  the  spirit  that  chafed  under,  and  resented  the  mis- 
fortune, that  troubled  him,  and  prevailed  with  his  gentleness. 

One  day,  he  brought  into  my  room  a  flower  that  had  budded  and 
blossomed  in  the  open  air.  A  January  sun  had  wrought  the  wonder, 
and  the  flower's  white  cup  was  brimmed  with  fragrance. 

He  stood  by  my  bed-side,  a  very  noble  presence,  an  old  man  in 
reality,  but  with  so  much  youth  in  his  heart,  that  it  was  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate his  years.  A  grave  man,  whose  hair  was  not  yet  white,  whose 
frame  seemed  still  strong  and  elastic,  though  he  must  have  been  near 
seventy. 

When  he  gave  me  the  flower,  (it  was  not  familiar  to  me,  and  I  have 
forgotten  its  name)  he  said :  '  You  have  formed  no  idea  of  the  place 
you  are  in,  I  suppose  ?  \ 

If  I  had  surveyed  again  the  clean  aspect  of  my  room,  the  snow- 
white  walls,  and  the  neat  window-curtains — the  order  and  taste  that 
was  signified  by  the  arrangement  of  the  simple  furniture,  making  it  so 
unlike  the  ordinary  lodging-rooms  of  ordinary  inns — I  believe  I  should 
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not  have  answered :  '  Hell-Gate,  for  aught  I  know.  I  believe  I  made 
a  descent  into  the  infernal  regions.     Am  I  coming  out  ? ' 

'  If  you  have  Eurydice  with  you,'  he  replied. 

If  I  had  found  the  place  such,  he  seemed  to  choose  that  I  should 
not  quit  it  as  an  evil  spirit. 

*WhereamI?' 

The  doctor  sat  down  on  the  bed-side  before  he  answered.  His  de- 
liberation chafed  me ;  yet  not  because  of  impatient  desire  to  ascertain 
my  locality.  The  old  man  intended  to  make  the  most  of  his  patient, 
I  concluded.  I  must  be  a  sort  of  god-send.  Yet  his  composure  com- 
manded my  respect.  There  was  something  in  it  mysterious  ahd 
impressive. 

*  This  is  not  Hell-Gate :  it 's  Hallowell,'  said  he.  '  I  hope  you  will, 
by-and-by,  like  the  name  better,  and  think  better  of  us ;  though  per- 
haps you  do  not  know  the  place  at  all.' 

'  I  have  heard  the  name  before,'  I  answered.  Alas !  of  all  names 
that  could  be  mentioned,  Hallowell  was  now  to  me  the  saddest.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Horton  Shell.     But  where  had  God  buried  him ! 

*  Very  likely,'  said  the  Doctor :  *  It  is  one  of  the  oldest-settled  places 
on  the  coast.' 

'  The  coast  I '  said  I.     '  That  is  the  sea,  then,  that  I  hear  ? ' 

'  What  else  ? '  he  asked,  lifting  his  eye-brows,  and  evidently  enjoying 
my  surprise. 

I  did  not  answer  this.  As  a  hart  pants  for  the  water-brooks,  I  had 
longed  for  the  sea.  And  now  there  might  prove  to  be  prophecy  in 
that  longing  I  Death  seemed  near  and  ready ;  so  near,  that  day  by 
day  I  saluted  myself  with  wonder. 

'  A  very  old  town  is  Hallowell,'  continued  the  doctor,  apparently 
not  doubting  that  I  was  desirous  to  hear  all  he  could  tell  about  this 
astonishing  place.  'The  church  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  land.  It  has  a  crown  on  the  spire  curious  to  see,  and 
^he  Bible  in  use  there  was  a  present  from  Queen  Anne.' 

My  failure  to  conmient  on  this  hiformation,  did  not  hinder  the  good 
man's  gracious  purpose.  I  believe  that  he  perceived  a  soul  to  cure,  as 
well  as  a  battered  body,  and  no  demonstration  on  my  part  should 
hinder  him. 

He  was  called  from  the  room  when  he  had  gone  thus  far ;  but  on  his 
return,  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  purpose.  For  when  he  had  seated 
himself  by  the  window,  he  began  to  speak  in  this  manner : 

'  Hallowell  has  its  histories,'  said  he.  '  This  seat  commands  a  \ae\v 
of  nearly  the  whole  town.  No  inhabited  place  was  ever  so  quiet  as 
Hallow6ll  in  winter.  There  is  more  stir  in  summer.  There  are  a  few 
old-fashioned  people,  who  like  what  the  town  and  the  ocean  can  give 
them ;  and  I  have  seen  this  house  frill  to  over-flowing.    A  few  miles 
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down  the  beach,  there  are  large  hotels,  which  attract  &shioiiable 
people ;  but  the  bathing  here  is  preferable,  and  one  has  full  as  much  of 
the  ocean  as  can  be  seen  or  heard  with  safety  by  any  healthful  organ- 
ization.   But  of  course  we  like  the  place  better  than  stnmgers  can.' 

'I  should  not  have  supposed,'  said  I,  Hhat  human  beings  lived 
within  reach,  judging  from  this  quiet.' 

'  Yet  you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  This  house  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  pastor  of  Hallowell,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
green.  The  neighbors  are,  in  fiict,  at  a  little  distance ;  but,  as  I  said, 
the  house  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town.' 

'  There  is,  then,  no  minister ;  or  you  have  built  him  a  new  honse,' 
said  I,  certain  that  this  question  was  desired.  They  had  probably  been 
building  a  new  parsonage  at  an  extra  sacrifice,  which  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  all  concerned:  this  was  my  private  conclusion.  But 
without  the  motive  of  such  an  inference,  there  was  cause  sufficient  in 
the  inquiry.  For  my  friend's  sake,  because  of  my  lost  Horton,  I  asked 
this  information  of  the  doctor. 

'We  have  no  regular  preacher,  now,' he  answered.  *  The  pastor 
has  turned  inn-keeper.  You  arc  his  guest  at  this  moment.  I  have  a 
mind  to  tell  you  his  story.' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  I ;  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  ask  that 
j>reacher's  name.  It  surely  could  not  be,  that  I  was  brought  home  to 
the  father's  house  to  give  tidings  of  the  son's  destruction  I 

*  You  would  despise  the  town,  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  doctor,  *  if  yon 
knew  how  dull  it  really  is.  Yet  some  very  surprising  events  have 
occurred  here.  There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  when  thoy  did  not  deem  themselves  so  very 
far  out  of  the  world.  They  had  more  to  do  than  is  now  indicated 
by  our  seemingly  inconsequential  annual  elections. 

'Among  our  first  settlers,  there  were  some.  Sir,  as  ambitious,  as — as 
it  is  well  for  a  young  man  to  be.  The  pastor  and  I  came  here  about 
the  same  time.  He  has  lived  a  great  many  years  —  more  than  half  a 
century  —  in  this  house.' 

Then,  said  I  to  myself,  it  is  of  Horton's  father  he  is  speaking ;  and 
I  listened  breathless. 

'  The  church  was  an  old  church  when  he  was  received  as  its  pastor. 
I  could  not  describe  him  better,  than  by  saying  that  ho  liked  the  sym- 
bol of  the  cro^vn  upon  the  spire,  better  than  if  it  had  been  a  cross. 
It  suited  his  notions  altogether. 

*  He  was  a  learned,  self-sufficient,  head-strong  youth,  when  he  first 
came  to  Hallowell.  The  situation  satisfied  him.  He,  with  others,  ex- 
pected great  things  of  the  town ;  did  not  anticipate,  that  as  a  sea- 
port, it  must  be  abandoned.  He  loved  his  profession  better  than  you 
would  suppose  possible,  from  what  I  have  now  stated. 
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'  The  church  was  struggling  for  life  when  he  came  to  it,  and  he 
threw  his  strong  will  into  the  scale  with  the  slow  measures  and  feeble 
hopes  of  the  people ;  and  doubts  'kicked  the  beam.'  He  absolutely 
frowned  down,  and  frightened  off,  discouragements :  the  church  flou- 
rished, and  the  town  seemed  to  rouse  from  her  slumber,  at  the  word 
of  Pastor  SheU.' 

*  Pastor  Shell ! '  said  I ;  but  said  no  farther. 

*  Every  body  trusted  him,'  resumed  the  doctor,  who  did  not  seem 
to  think  my  repetition  of  that  name  significant.  '  But  I  am  afraid  I 
must  say  that  every  body  feared  him,  too.  Sometimes  he  met  with 
opposition,  and  to  be  opposed  and  contradicted  he  could  not  endure. 
He  felt  that  he  was  better  prepared  to  lead  the  church  and  people  than 
any  of  his  neighbors.  And  I  suppose  he  really  believed  that  two  sides 
to  any  question  was  one  side  too  many.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  I,  remembering  many  a  word  of  Horton  Shell. 

The  doctor  took  my  brief  utterances  for  expressions  of  interest, 
and  as  that  was  what  he  desired  to  excite,  he  went  on  briskly : 

'  A  man  is  not  always  fitted  for  a  work,  my  son,  because  he  chooses 
to  perform  it.  I  think,  from  the  opportunities  of  judging  I  have  had, 
that  no  man  was  ever  worse  prepared  for  his  work  than  pastor  Shell. 
I  do  no  wrong  to  my  old  friend  in  saying  so.  Any  man,  he  has  often 
told  me,  is  free  to  his  experience.  He  did,  indeed,  rely  on  his  own 
judgment  and  conclusions,  with  too  little  consideration  for  the  dispo- 
sitions and  opinions  of  others. 

*  As  to  his  fitness  for  training  and  educating  children,  I  really  think 
he  would  have  succeeded  better,  had  he  attempted  the  taming  of  wild- 
beasts. 

*  He  had  three  sons  bom  in  this  house.  At  the  time  he  lost  his  wife, 
his  youngest  boy  had  just  learned  to  walk.  In  all  my  practice,  I  have 
never  seen  a  woman  struggle  so  hard  for  life  as  she  did.  The  fight 
was  unceasing  till  she  came  to  her  grave.  I  was  a  young  man  then, 
and  did  not  understand  the  case  well.  I  think  now,  she  saw  what  was 
before  her  husband  and  children,  clear-eyed  as  a  prophet,  and  that  she 
was  appalled  by  what  she  saw.  Her  life  was  so  important,  it  must  not 
be  given  up.    That  was  not  for  us  to  say. 

'  She  understood  her  husband  better  than  he  knew  himself.  And  if 
there  was  ever  a  peace-maker,  she  deser\'ed  the  name.  She  under- 
stood her  children ;  made  it  her  business  to  acquaint  herself  with  their 
several  characters  and  dispositions.  She  would  have  had  constant  con- 
trol of  each  one  of  them,  if  she  had  Kved; 

'  Never  was  a  woman  needed  more.  For  a  long  time,  I  did  not  un- 
derstand properly  the  nature  of  the  link,  and  could  not  see  why,  where 
all  had  been  harmoliious  before,  disorder  should  have  followed  her 
death  so  quickly,  and  with  such  maligfaant  purpose. 
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'  I  could  not  know  how  much  was  meant  by  the  mother,  when  she 
said  to  Shell :  '  Poor  children  I  you  must  comfort  them,  dear  husband.' 
She  was  pleading  in  behalf  of  her  boys,  generous,  mild  judgment,  pa- 
tience, hopeful  expectation,  tenderness.  He  was  long  in  imderstanding 
it  —  a  dreary  time. 

'  Shell  was  one  of  those  men  who  leave  out  of  question  the  disposi- 
tions and  gifts  of  their  children,  in  deciding  their  vocation.  He,  not 
they,  was  to  be  consulted  on  a  point  of  such  importance.  Harry,  the 
oldest  boy,  should  succeed  him  in  the  ministry.  That  had  long  been 
decided ;  and  the  lad  being  of  a  quiet  and  apparently  yielding  disposi- 
tion, did  not  argue  the  matter  with  his  fiither.  He  diligently  pursued 
the  studies  marked  out  for  him,  and  the  approbation  of  the  mother 
was,  I  think,  as  precious  to  the  boy  as  any  praise  of  the  world  could 
have  been  in  after-life. 

'  He  was  a  hard  student  till  his  fifteenth  year,  the  year  following  his 
mother's  death.  Then,  if  there  had  been  any  watchful  eye,  so  tenderly 
loving  as  to  discern  what  was  passing  in  the  lad's  mind,  a  deal  of  mis- 
fortune and  pain  had  been  avoided. 

'He  became  grave,  thoughtful,  almost  moody;  was  restless,  was 
silent,  preoccupied ;  and  finally,  when  no  human  creature  suspected 
the  possibility,  he  secretly  fled  from  home.  This  handsome  fellow ! 
pattern-boy,  we  called  him.  So  he  served  us.  .  .  .  It  was  the 
protest  of  nature.  She  resented  the  impending  ruin  of  a  man.  The 
act  was  not  so  cowardly  as  you  suppose.' 

*  Cowardly,'  said  I.  '  I  do  n't  see  what  better  proof  of  courage  the 
boy  could  have  given.    Any  lad  ought  to  fear  a  tyrant.' 

The  doctor  smiled. 

'  We  did  not  take  that  view  of  it  here  in  Hallowell.  You  know 
what  the  Scripture  says  about  the  powers  that  be.  We  supposed  that 
we  had  over-rated  the  boy.  And  probably  we  also  concluded  that  the 
Church  had  lost  nothing.  What  sort  of  servant  could  he  be,  who  had 
not  learned  obedience  ?  we  asked  each  other.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  the  virtue  of  obedience  to  a  monster,'  said  I. 
*  You  have  described  a  monster,  if  I  can  understand.' 

'  Not  exactly.  Not  a  monster.  But  surely  fer  wrong.  Very  far 
wrong,  my  poor  friend  was.  The  testimony  Harry  left  was  brief,  but 
all-sufficient.  He  appealed  to  his  years  of  obedience,  in  proof  of  his 
love  for  his  father,  and  did  not  attempt  to  justify  his  course  by  reflect- 
ing on  that  father's  government.  He  had  been  over-estimated,  he 
said.  He  had  not  ability  to  perform  what  was  expected  of  him ;  and 
for  the  ministry,  knew  well  that  he  had  no  vocation.  He  was  well- 
assured  of  this,  but  despaired  of  convincing  others.  Therefore,  he 
deemed  it  best  to  prove  himself  in  some  other  calling  for  which  nature 
had  adapted  him.    The  lad's  sincerity  could  not  be  doubted.    I  think 
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no  one  feared  that  ruin  waited  him  in  the  world.  Integrity,  industry, 
sobriety  might  still  be  anticipated,  and  the  path  he  opened  for 
himself  might  prove  a  high-road  to  distinction.  But  though  the  brig 
sailed  out  well  rigged,  and  every  one  felt  satisfied  of  that.  Pastor  Shell 
was  terribly  discomfited.  Even  if  he  had  no  forebodhigs,  he  was  dis- 
appointed as  no  man  can  be  twice  in  this  world. 

'  Many  inquiries  and  efforts  he  made  for  the  discovery  and  recall  of 
his  son,  without  success.  But  he  would  not  give  up  his  determination 
that  the  lost  should  be  found.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  yield  that 
hope  —  to  surrender  the  fair  proof  of  his  great  skill  in  government ;  to 
submit  to  the  humiliation,  and  he  kept  his  grief  to  himself —  the  name 
of  Harry  ceased  to  have  a  sound  in  his  hearing. 

*  But  I  fear  he  did  not-regard  this  loss  as  a  rebuke  or  warning.  He 
was  not  aided  by  its  disclosures  in  the  direction  of  his  younger  sons. 
He  had  a  different  spirit  to  deal  with  in  Peter,  his  second  boy.  I  be- 
lieve he  no  more  understood  him  and  the  necessities  of  his  nature,  than 
a  Greenlander  would  understand  the  glory  of  a  tropic  flower,  and  the 
condition  of  its  glory.  The  boy's  nature  was  a  jungle  where  the  king- 
beasts  had  their  lair,  and  where  the  royal  tamer  lived  in  their  midst. 
That  boy  could  inspire  more  love,  and  more  fear,  than  any  person  I 
ever  met.  He  was  as  wilful  and  overbearing  as  his  father ;  but  his 
heart  was  fired  to  a  white  heat,  and  with  his  capabilities  and  passions 
in  full  view,  the  conviction  seemed  inevitable  that  he  would  justify 
the  largest  hopes. 

*  But  the  father  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  mistake  again  —  this  time 
the  consuming  of  dross,  for  a  spirit  *  set  on  fire  of  hell,'  and  he  ended 
in  a  quarrel  with  his  son  —  a  brief  but  cruel  outbreak  forever  to  be  de- 
plored. In  this  house  there  was  no  more  room  for  Peter.  He  felt  it ; 
his  father  said  it.  And  though  both,  when  they  had  expressed  their 
utmost  hostility,  desired,  above  all  things,  a  reconciliation,  neither  of 
them  by  a  word  endeavored  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

'  Horton '    The  doctor  paused  when  he  mentioned  that  name. 

I  turned  my  face  from  the  light,  fearful  that  he  might  see  the  sorrow 
I  could  not  conceal ;  not  yet  could  I  bring  myself  into  the  circle  of 
these  people,  and  by  my  heart's  anxiety,  acknowledge  myself  to  be  of 
them. 

*  Horton  Shell,'  he  began  again,  *  disappeared — in  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  went  up  to  Sharon  on  a  holiday,  and  made  an  ascent  in  a 
balloon  with  an  aeronaut.  It  was  accidental  on  his  part,  we  always 
supposed,  this  flight,  and  he  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  Most  per- 
sons believe  that  he  was  killed  ;  but  his  father  has  not  yet  ceased  hop- 
ing. He  flatters  himself  that  the  lad  did  not  lose  his  life.  But  that 
his  descent  was  made  in  a  place  far  away,  and  his  home  might  not  have 
had  sufficidnt  attractions  to  draw  him  back  again.    When  you  were 
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found,  and  he  heard  of  it,  he  would  have  you  brought  here,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  was  thinking  of  his  son  when  he.insisted  that  the  house  should 
be  at  your  service ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  remembered  that  his  sons  had 
been  thrown  friendless,  unknown,  on  the  world,  and  the  good  will  he 
would  fain  believe  they  had  found,  he  would  extend  to  you.' 

'  Unfortunate  man  I '  I  could  but  groan ;  *  left  alone  in  the  house 
with  these  things  to  think  oi^  was  it  not  dreary  ? ' 

'  Some  soft  hearts  of  his  congregation  attempted  friendly  consola- 
tions in  their  way.  "It  was  thought  that  a  journey  would  benefit  the 
pastor ;  many  years  had  passed  since  he  came  to  Hallo  well,  and  he  had 
never  gone  forth  to  the  world  again.  Others  suggested  a  change  of 
residence ;  and  two  of  the  more  wealthy  of  his  parishioners  opened 
their  homes  to  him.  Would  he  have  his  study  in  their  house,  they 
asked  ?  —  they  would  deem  themselves  blessed  by  his  presence  at  their 
table,  his  dwelling  under  their  roof 

'  No,  he  would  hear  nothing  of  these  plans.  The  old  parsonage  for 
him  —  the  solitude,  the  loneliness ;  he  was  proud  in  his  affliction.  He 
heard  some  tender-hearted  one  who  had  endured  tribulations,  say, 
'  Whom  the  Loed  loveth  He  chasteneth ; '  but  it  was  not  his  heart's 
acceptance  of  that  word  that  enabled  him  to  show  his  people  a  frame 
unbowed,  and  an  unwrinkled  visage.  He  took  his  stand  against  mis- 
foriune  —  made  no  parade  of  wounds.  It  was  beyond  him  to  under- 
stand how  grateful  to  the  tired  feet  of  Love  was  the  washing,  and  the 
ointment ;  and  that  the  heart  of  Humanity  missed  the  kiss  that  was 
withheld.' 

I  seemed  to  hear,  as  in  a  dream,  the  calm  flow  of  the  old  man's 
speech.  He  went  from  point  to  point  of  his  story,  hardly  once  appeal- 
ing to  me  or  my  opinions,  even  by  a  look.  Where  was  the  interest  of 
these  incidents,  independent  of  the  listener  ?  A  tale  so  slight  any 
imagination  might  have  fashioned,  yet  in  his  statements  there  seemed 
to  be  a  depth  of  meaning  so  profound  as  nothing  but  the  keenest  moral 
sense  and  the  purest  sympathy  could  appreciate,  imless  the  listener 
might  be  regarded  as  a  party  deeply  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the 
narrative.  Was  this  old  man  testing  me  ?  Did  he  suspect  a  resem- 
blance between  his  patient  and  his  friend  Pastor  Shell  ?  or  because  I 
was  an  aeronaut,  or  suspected  as  such,  possibly ;  there  was  no  con- 
tinuity, and  little  coherence,  in  my  speculations. 

*  If  any  thing  could  have  made  the  poor  man  suspect  himself,'  said 
the  doctor,  '  it  would  seem  as  if  this  ill-success  in  the  training  of  his 
fomily  must.  But  his  losses  made  him  rebellious  and  defiant.  .  .  . 
Sacred  promises  had  failed  in  his  behalf.  He  had  obeyed  various  scrip- 
tures in  the  management  of  his  sons,  and  his  practice,  he  could  not  be- 
lieve, was  sufficient  to  ruin  whatever  fine  casting  was  intended  to  be 
made  of  such  glowing  material.    He  had  dedicated  his  sons  to  God's 
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service,  he  said.  So  I  —  but  either  of  them  would  have  looked  incredu- 
lous, I  fear,  on  the  man  that  dared  assert  the  service  was  '  perfect  free- 
dom.' They  would  have  been  justified  in  their  inference  from  expe- 
rience, that  it  was  really  perfect  bondage. 

'  A  good  many  years  went  on  before  Shell  yielded  his  position,  or 
one  inch  of  it ;  but — but  —  young  man,  give  heed  —  he  did  surrender 
at  last ;  he  did  see  that  he  had  been  blind ;  did  hear,  and  knew  he  had 
been  deaf.  It  must  have  been  by  a  miracle,  I  think,  so  entire  was  the 
change.  He  began  to  take  up  themes  for  his  discourse  that  warmed 
his  hearers'  hearts.  The  people  were  astonished.  He  used  to  suppose 
his  least  efforts  sufficient ;  now  he  seemed  to  feel  his  utmost  was  too 
small.  Must  his  heart  not  have  been  glowing,  at  least  with  the  shadow 
of  heat,  if  not  with  the  real  fire  ?  And  yet  his  warmth  did  not  seem 
like  reflection.  If  he  took  up  an  old  sermon  and  tried  to  repeat  it, 
there  was  an  all-sufficient  test !  The  best  memories  of  the  congrega- 
tion could  not  recognize  it ;  and,  because  it  was  not  the  same.  Even 
if  every  word  was  uttered  in  the  old  order,  it  was  not  the  same.  I 
heard  people  saying  the  pastor  had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  —  that  the 
vigor  of  his  youth  was  restored;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  best 
days  knew  no  such  vigor :  his  youth  had  been  animated  by  no  such 
hopes  as  he  knew  now.  The  man  was  born  again.  This  youth  seemed 
celestial. 

'  You  can  imagine  for  yourself  how  it  must  have  been  that  he  would 
preach  after  a  night  of  prayer,  when,  from  the  distress  of  self-suspicion 
he  passed  on  to  perception,  ascertaining  the  forgiveness  he  needed, 
and  the  atonement  to  be  made.  He  could  then  preach  forgiveness  to 
others  with  some  feeling,  courage,  result. 

*  He  never  dropped  that  theme  when  he  had  once  taken  it  up,  and 
mastered  it ;  it  seemed  fairly  to  possess  him.  I  think  in  some  struggle 
of  prayer  his  pride  must  have  left  him,  to  return  no  more.  The  devil 
cast  out,  there  were  only  wounds  to  be  healed. 

*  He  could  not  remember  that  he  had  three  sons  in  the  world,  cast 
by  his  fault  on  the  world,  working  possibly — how  could  he  tell  ?  —  evil, 
gone  from  him  ere  he  had  half-fulfilled  his  trust,  even  while  he  was  to 
their  hurt  fulfilling  it ;  he  could  not  recall  this  f^t,  without  praying  for 
pardon ;  he  could  not  ask  forgiveness  but  on  terms  divinely  ordained. 
As  I  forgive,  forgive  ;  and  go  out  among  his  people  judging  harshly, 
without  love,  without*  pity,  self-satisfied,  pompous  with  book-learning, 
ignorant  of  that  blessed  love  in  which  many  a  child  of  his  congrega- 
tion was  competent  to  teach  him.        • 

'What  followed  will  surprise  you.  When  he  had  fairly  won  his 
people's  hearts,  proved  that  the  power  of  preaching  is  hid  in  the  depths 
of  sympathy,  and  that  a  man's  attainment  in  holiness  keeps  pace  with 
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his  growth  in  love ;  when  he  had  really  given  up  his  hard  drill  and  es- 
caped from  his  false  positions,  he  was  tried  and  proved  still  ftirther. 

'  His  voice  failed  him.  He  broke  down  completely  when  he  had 
power  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  All  physicians  he  was  able  to  consult 
agreed  that  there  was  no  hope  to  be  entertained  of  the  restoration  of 
the  organ,  unless  he  removed  inland  from  Hallowell.  He  would  not  be 
persuaded ;  away  from  Hallowell  he  would  not  live ;  hp  owed  himself 
to  the  people,  he  said.  Here  his  lot  was  cast,  and  here  he  would  re- 
main. He  believed  that,  having  preached  so  ill  for  years,  he  might 
now  live  to  a  better  purpose  —  in  silence  that  should  be  full  of  deeds. 

'  So  the  old  man  keeps  this  house,  and  entertains  strangers,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  yet  be  angels.  The  people  are  his  people,  and 
better  served  by  his  sympathies  and  counsel,  than  they  were  in  days 
when  he  w^as  proud  of  the  service  he  could  render.' 

Having  spoken  thus  far,  the  doctor  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  looked 
from  the  window. 

Breaking  the  silence  at  length,  I  said :  '  I  suppose  you  would  have 
something  further  to  tell  me  of  his  sons.' 

With  eyes  marvellous  for  expression,  the  old  man  turned  and  gazed 
at  me.  An  electric  thrill  passed  through  me ;  breathless  I  waited  his 
next  words. 

'  You  believe  in  the  restoration,  then  ? '  he  said  gently. 

'  The  stories  we  read  in  books  end  rightly,'  I  answered.  '  What 
should  be,  rather  than  what  is,  seems  to  possess  the  minds  of  story- 
tellers, and  they  make  conclusions  accordingly,  no  matter  how  fe-r  the 
result  differs  from  the  premises.  You  rarely  see  a  mourner.  Sir,  who 
does  not  hope  for  his  dead.' 

'  Pastor  Shell  will  always  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  blessed  far, 
far  beyond  deserving.  When  the  Lord  humiliated  him  He  was  just, 
not  as  a  man  is  just.  It  was  the  sovereignty  of  love  He  made  manifest. 
Yes,  you  are  right ;  the  story  ends  according  to  your  hope.' 

As  when  one  listens  in  a  dream  to  some  benediction  which,  even 
when  he  wakes,  shall  still  abide  with  him,  I  waited  —  he  spoke  on. 

'  Any  summer,  if  you  will  come  down  here,  and  God  spares  his  life, 
you  will  see  Harry  Shell.  You  will  find  him,  most  likely,  somewhere 
on  the  green,  a  troop  of  young  people  with  him,  fifty  may  be  at  a  time, 
under  his  charge  —  deaf  and  dumb  children,  whom  he  educates.  I 
tell  you.  Sir,  there  is  great  glory  in  such  a  manllood  as  his  has  proved. 
.  .  .  I  meant  to  speak  about  Peter  more  particularly.  But  I  see 
that  you  are  tired.  He  came  back  one  day,  disguised  as  a  peddler, 
with  a  pack  of  patent  rights  on  his  back,  the  originator  of  some  of  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  his  time ;  he  had  been  that  busy  with  his 
brain  and  hands.    Both  men  Christ^s  ministers,  though  not  preachers 
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after  the  fashion  proposed  by  my  old  friend's  stubbora  will.  They 
had  taken  their  own  time  about  their  work,  but  with  more  haste  their 
father  had  made  worse  speed.  .  .  .  But  these  young  men  live 
wdthin  a  hundred  miles  of  Hallowell,  and  they  love  their  father,  Sir. 
I  could  not  end  the  story  more  marvellously  than  by  saying  that.' 

He  had  then  no  report  to  make  of  Horton  Shell !  What  to  me  was 
all  else  he  could  say  ?  I  was  dumb  with  despair,  for  I  had  waited  that 
he,  not  I,  might  add  the  last  paragraph  to  this  family  history. 

While  I  lay  silent  thus,  there  came  the  sound  of  a  sudden  mighty 
^nnd,  jmd  a  darkening  of  the  room,  and  the  voices  of  men  and  of 
children  then  broke  on  the  silence  of  Hallowell,  and  a  splendor  of  gay 
colors  seemed  to  flash  across  my  sight.  The  doctor  rose  up  before 
the  window. 

'  Oh !  what  is  it  ? '  I  cried,  as  one  might  have  spoken  by  the  quicken- 
ing body  of  Lazarus. 

'  A  balloon,  my  son,'  said  he,  still  gazing  from  the  window. 

Some  strange  prophetic  power  seemed  to  possess  itself  of  me  in  that 
instant. 

'  Father  Shell,'  said  I  with  the  feeling  that  the  last  day  and  the  last 
hour  had  come,  '  go  down  and  see  if  my  brother  has  arrived.  Horton 
is  his  name.  Thus  it  was  he  ever  meant  to  come  to  you.  Times  with- 
out number  I  have  heard  him  say  it  should  be  so.' 

The  doctor  turned  in  his  place  and  looked  at  me,  thus  speaking  ; 
'  Some  one  has  come,'  he  said,  but  he  did  not  move  from  the  window, 
even  to  ascertain  his  patient's  sanity.  I  began  to  grow  impatient  of 
Ids  unbelief.  '  If  he  is  your  son,  if  that  is  Horton  come  to  us,'  said  I ; 
'  no  crown  laid  on  your  head  could  make  you  a  richer  man  than  just  to 
be  called  his  father. 

'  Is  it  so  ? '  said  he,  now  bending  over  me ; '  is  it  so  that  you  can  tell 
me  of  the  child  ? ' 

And  Horton's  mother  could  not  have  spoken  with  a  more  loving 
gentleness. 

'  Not  if  he  can  tell  the  story  for  hunself.  In  that  case.  Sir,  I  should 
deem  myself  imworthy.' 

*  But  if —  if —  I  dare  not  —  dare  not  hope.' 

Horton  himself  told  the  story  of  his  rescue  to  us,  sitting  in  that  room 
of  the  old  parsonage  w^ere  he  was  bom,  with  the  sound  of  the  sea  for 
the  deep  and  full  accompaniment  to  his  heart's  rich  experience.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  old  man  sat  Harry ;  at  the  left  Peter,  and  by  my 
side  the  latest  of  the  wanderers ;  holding  my  hand,  he  spoke,  the 
dearest  of  all  voices  I  hear  in  this  world. 
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My  friend  JoUygreen  was  an  ambitious  young  man,  who,  like  many 
others  in  the  great  city  of  New- York,  imagined  that  his  talents  and 
his  calling  were  widely  unsuited.  Jolly  was  gifted  with  a  taste  for 
poetry,  wrote  occasional  verses,  skimmed  over  all  the  magazines,  sub- 
scribed to  a  hterary  gazette,  and  felt  little  doubt  that  he  should  even- 
tually win  renown  as  a  writer. 

Slim  authorling  as  I  am,  living  on  small  crumbs  of  comfort,  it  was 
always  a  relief  to  me  when  rebuffed  by  publishers  and  snubbed  by 
editors,  to  wend  my  way  from  literary  works  to  Front-street,  and  hunt 
up  Jollygreen.  My  friend  was  clerk  in  the  firm  of  Jowl  and  Jolly- 
green,  lard  and  bacon  merchants,  doing  a  very  extensive  business,  one 
which  kept  our  poetic  youth  busy  from  morning  till  night  between 
canvassed  hams  and  lard,  so  that  in  day-light  hours  at  least,  he  had 
little  time  for  dalliance  with  the  muses. 

There  is  probably  no  locality  so  fatal  to  one  of  enthusiastic  literary 
nature  as  a  bacon  and  lard  warehouse.  Its  smell  is  not  of  that '  bank 
where  the  wild  thyme  blows ; '  its  huge  hogsheads  point  at  the  dreamer 
like  the  heavy  guns  of  Cherbourg ;  its  bagged  hams  seem  like  pyra- 
mids of  chain-shot ;  its  tinned  cheeses  like  canister ;  its  sHppery  floor 
the  design  of  a  matter-of-fact  tradesman  to  bring  down  wild  imagin- 
ings, its  little  lard-kegs  infernal-machines  to  blow  them  up. 

But  ever,  as  soon  as  I  entered  and  caught  sight  of  the  junior  Jolly- 
green's  face,  I  felt  once  more  in  Arcadia.  Dashing  aside  the  ledger, 
he  would  seize  my  hand,  hurry  me  out  of  the  counting-room,  run  with 
mo  up-stairs,  seat  me  beside  him  on  a  tierce  of  pickled  hams,  and  in- 
quire what  I  was  doing.  Then  he  would  beg  me  not  to  be  discouraged  ; 
say,  for  the  thousandth  time,  how  he  hated  trade,  adored  poetry,  and 
would  quit  the  dingy  warehouse  as  soon  as  he  could,  for  green  fields 
and  purling  brooks.  Descanting  on  the  good  times  in  store  for  both 
of  us,  when  wfe  could  walk  Broadway  acknowledged  autocrats  of  the 
kingdom  of  letters,  he  would  thus  put  me,  as  well  as  himself,  in  capital 
spirits,  until  Uncle  Caleb  Jollygreen's  voice  was  heard  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  bawling  to  my  friend :  '  Gus,  show  Mr.  Rancid  that  lot  of 
sour  pork.' 

Uncle  Caleb  was  not  a  fashionable  man;  he  hated  formality,  he 
prided  himself  on  plainness  and  being  comfortable.  In  dog-days,  when 
all  the  world  went  to  Saratoga  and  Newport,  or  shut  up  their  front 
houses  and  pretended  to  be  there.  Uncle  Caleb  might  daily  be  seen  in 
Broadway,  without  a  collar  or  cravat,  (stock  I  should  say,  for  he  never 
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left  off  stocks,)  and  wearing  loose  green  velveteen  shoes  and  a  bine 
gingham  coat. 

Twice  a  year,  also,  did  Uncle  Caleb  seek  out  a  by-street,  whither 
had  retired  a  superannuated  stock-maker,  who  had  once  done  a  flourish- 
ing business  near  the  Astor-House.  But  the  days  of  stocks  went  by, 
and  neck-ties  choked  his  prosperity.  Refusing  obstinately  to  believe 
in  innovations,  the  sturdy  man,  with  courage  worthy  of  the  believer  in 
the  resuscitation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  great  Whig 
party,  only  moved  as  the  pressure  of  his  circumstances  forced  him. 
His  rents  grew  less  and  less,  it  is  true,  but  his  shop  became  smaller  and 
smaller  as  he  changed  his  location ;  his  assortment  of  stocks  dwindled 
with  his  customei-s,  until  at  last  the  door  was  no  longer  hurriedly 
thrown  open  every  few  moments  by  smart  young  men  panting  for  the 
'  latest  fashion,'  but  slowly  swung  about  once  a  week,  jarring  the  bell 
over-head  into  a  timid  tinkle.  Still  twice  a  year  did  Unde  Caleb  visit 
Mr.  Slowgo,  and  comfort  him  by  a  purchase,  when  both  would  in- 
variably agree  that  if  people  woidd  only  give  up  going  to  Newport, 
and,  as  in  old  times,  take  an  airing  on  the  Battery,  things  would  im- 
prove ;  concluding  also,  when  the  new  article  was  donned  and  surveyed 
in  the  glass,  now  dwarfed  to  the  size  of  a  school-boy's  slate, '  that,  after 
all,  there  was  nothing  so  genteel  or  comfortable  as  a  plain,  black  satin 
stock.' 

Whenever  I  entered  Jowl  and  Jollygreen's  counting-room.  Uncle 
Caleb  would  look  up  and  nod  kindly.  He  appeared  to  commiserate 
my  imfortunate  views  of  life  and  profession.  That  one  should  devote 
himself  to  letters,  he  could  hardly  understand;  if  one  could  only  work 
into  a  snug  berth  in  publishing  a  good,  active  price-current,  so  far  the 
pen  might  do  very  well,  but  it  always  puzzled  Uncle  Caleb  to  know, 
as  he  said,  ^  how  you  and  'Gustus  can  bother  yourselves  so  much  about 
poetry  when  it  won't  pay,  and  can  want  to  be  sitting  down  doing 
nothing  when  you  might  be  making  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

*  What  idea  do  you  think,  'Gustus  has  got  in  his  head  now  ? »  added 
Uncle  Jollygreen  in  despair ; '  why,  he  wants  to  go  off  a-lecturingdown 
to  Maine,  as  if  the  people  there  an't  smart  enough  already.  Such 
sharp  ones  in  the  provision  line  I  never  saw,  and  if  they  get  any  more 
knowing  after  'Gustus  has  physicked  them  with  his  intellect,  I  shall 
have  to  sell  out.  Come  and  take  tea  with  me  this  evening,  when  we 
will  talk  this  matter  over.  If  you  could  dissuade  'Gustus,  I  'U  help  you 
in  turn,  and  give  you  a  wrinkle  now.  Things  are  going  upon  the  other 
side,  and  if  you'd  join  him,  you  might  net  something  clever  by  a  little 
adventure  in  tallow.' 

Caleb  Jollygreen  lived  in  Greenwich-street ;  he  would  live  there  in 
gpite  of  all  opposition,  long  after  the  tide  of  feshion,  of  respectability  al- 
most, had  deserted  it.    Union  Square  and  Fifth  Avenue  were  scorned 
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of  Uncle  Caleb;  Greenwich-street  he  declared  nearer  the  water, 
cooler  in  consequence,  while  as  to  convenience  in  marketing,  the  diffeiv 
cnce  was  amazing.  On  this  evening,  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
the  windows  were  open,  and  I  could  scarce  imagine  a  more  nnpoetic  or 
hatefiil  locality,  as  I  was  greeted  by  various  odors  from  adjoining 
stables,  meat-shops,  vegetable-markets,  and  at  intervals,  that  peculiar 
scorched  fragrance  which  comes  up  from  cellars  where  the  thump  of 
the  sad  iron  sounds  drearily  all  day  long.  Steams  of  another  order 
also  smote  upon  my  sense  of  smell,  these  came  from  Uncle  Caleb's 
kitchen — a  scent  of  sage  and  onions,  which  I  knew  accompanied  a 
goose ;  for  though  the  weather  was  still  warm,  Unde  Caleb,  in  honor 
of  my  coming,  at  the  earliest  practicable  season,  had  ordered  that  dish 
which  he  deemed  the  greatest  treat  he  could  oflfer  either  to  himself  or 
any  body  else.  Talk  to  him,  indeed,  of  woodcock,  snipe,  reed-birds, 
partridges,  or  ortolans.  '  Nothing,'  he  said,  '  did  his  heart  so  much 
good  after  he  had  been  working  in  the  bacon  all  day,  as  a  nice  slice  of 
tender,  hot  goose  with  his  tea.' 

His  nephew,  my  poetical  friend  Gustavus  Vasa,  turned  up  his  nose 
St  the  goose  in  sublime  scorn,  he  whose  fancy  flights  aspired  to  the 
empyrean  height  swept  by  the  bird  of  Jove ;  and  as  soon  as  tea  was 
over  and  Uncle  Caleb  fiiirly  immersed  in  an  evening  conmiercial  jour- 
nal, he  launched  forth  la  an  impassioned  strain  on  the  hard  &te  of 
genius  in  this  cold,  unsympathizing  world.  He  knew,  he  felt,  that  he 
was  born  to  create  a  name,  but  he  was  alone ;  an  isolated  spirit,  whose 
pangs  were  not  the  less  keen  because  unseen :  how  he  yearned  for 
sympathy,  had  sought  and  found  it  not.  But  there  was  a  good  time 
coming ;  sordid  trade  would  at  last  pause  in  its  career  to  listen  to  the 
woes  of  men  whose  lips  were  touched  with  fire,  when,  the  broad,  free 
earth  redeemed,  and  the  circumambient  air  and  the  sounding  sea 
should  be  vocal  with  the  music  of  their  yet  unuttered  melody. 

'Stuflf!'  said  Uncle  Caleb,  looking  up  from  his  paper;  'if  that  »s 
poetry,  I  say  genius  and  nonsense  means  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
any  other  man  in  the  provision  line  would  bear  me  out.  You  can't 
tell  me  any  thing  about  poetry ;  did  n't  I  once  go  to  school  and  write 
a  set  of  verses  to  my  sweet-heart  Betsy  Primrose ;  was  n't  she  so 
pleased  with  'em  that  she  copied  'em  off,  and  handed  'em  in  next 
Saturday  for  her  own  composition ;  and  did  n't  the  school-master  say : 
*  Betsy,  you  've  made  some  mistake  here.  I  told  you  always  to  put 
a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  every  sentence,  but  you  put  one  at  the 
head  of  every  line.  Do  n't  do  it  agjun.'  And  that  was  all  the  com- 
ment I  ever  got  for  my  blank  verses.  Suppose  I  had  gone  on  in  that 
way,  do  you  think  I  could  have  made  five  hundred  dollars  as  I  did  to- 
day by  a  neat  little  speculation  in  leaf-lard,  and  been  able  to  afford  a 
nice  hot  goose  for  tea  ? ' 
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*  O  Eugene  Mortimer! '  (my  name)  exclaimed  Gustavus,  'just  hear 
that ;  how  is  it  possible  for  me  not  to  suffer  agony  when  even  the  miser- 
able consolation  of  sympathy  with  one  feeling  heart  is  thus  rudely 
dashed  from  me,  by  one  who  never  yearns  for  the  sweet  music  of  the 
spheres,  and  for  whom  universal  Pan  piped  in  vain.* 

'  Pan !  Universalist !  never  heard  of  him,'  rejoined  Uncle  Caleb  ; 
'  he  must  have  been  pretty  much  a  flash  in  the  pan  though,  if  his  poetry 
was  like  yours  and  mine,  'Gustus.  But  I  do  n't  mean  to  be  hard  on 
you,  nevy,  I  only  want  to  wean  you  from  this  dry  nurse  of  yours,  lilerar 
ter,  and  not  let  you  act  the  part  of  a  sucking-calf  any  longer.  Can't 
you  show  Eugene  that  note  you  got  from  the  publishers  about  your 
new  poem,  *  Violets  from — '  from  where  ? ' 

'Violets  from  Vallambrosa,'  I  knew  was  the  title  of  my  friend's  pro- 
mised volume.  I  had  shared  the  secret  of  its  name,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  precious  collection ;  it  was  to  burst  upon  the 
world  with  the  sudden  brilliancy  of  a  comet,  and  astound  me,  with  the 
public  generally.  Ruefully  did  my  friend  hand  me  the  note.  I  at 
once  recognized  the  decided  hand-writing  of  the  head  of  the  eminent 
firm ;  and  while  Gustavus  Vasa  exclaimed, '  Heartless,  heartless  men, 
what  reck  they  of  the  sufferings  of  unappreciated  genius  ? '  I  read  as 
follows : 

'Deab  Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  this  date,  with  its  generous  offer 
of  paying  in  advance  for  the  publication  of  your  volume,  we  have  to 
say  that  we  can  give  you  no  encouragement  as  to  our  undertaking  any 
work  of  poems.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  cost  of  manufacture,  we  re- 
commend you  to  apply  to  Mr.  John  A.  Gray,  Printer,  Nos.  16  and  18 
Jacob-street.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

'  D.  Appleton  and  Company.' 

*  The  cost  of  manufecture  I '  said  poor  Jollygreen ;  *  ai  o  we  thus  ever 
fettered  by  reference  to  the  dictates  of  tyrant  estimates,  and  must  even 
the  flowing  drapery  of  the  muse  suffer  from  the  degradation  of  trade ! ' 

'  That  man 's  right,'  said  Uncle  Caleb  ;  *  and  if  he  is  ever  put  up  for 
Mayor  I'll  vote  for  him.  But  come  now,  'Gustus,  I  intend  to  let  you 
steer  out  as  you  want  to.  I  should  think,  between  me  and  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  you  had  had  about  lecturing  enough  at  home ;  but  if  you  want  to 
try  lecturing  on  your  own  hook  down  in  Maine,  I  say  go.  Only  mind 
my  words  though,  you  '11  be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  bacon,  and  when 
you  do,  I  'm  ready  to  help  you.  What  I  say  to  you  applies  equally  to 
Eugene  here ;  and  I  bet  you  a  keg  of  Goshen  butter  apiece,  that  before 
Christmas  comes  round,  you  'U  be  glad  to  let  lecturing  alone ;  and  then 
you'll  find  that  a  snug  little  opening  in  the  prime  mess-pork  line  will 
suit  you  a  great  deal  better  than  literater.' 

The  unterrified  Jollygreen,  as  I  found  some  time  after  this  eveninp* 
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was  not  convinced.  He  departed  on  his  lecturing  tour  down  East,  and 
it  was  a  good  while  before  I  heard  jfrom  him.  At  length,  on  a  raw, 
windy  day  in  January,  when  shutters  creaked  and  banged  in  the  gale, 
when  spits  of  snow  were  in  the  air,  and  chilly-looking  men  hurried  by, 
vainly  trying  to  bury  themselves  in  their  coat-collars ;  as  I  sat  beside 
my  warm  fire,  happy  that  my  last  article  was  accepted  for  the 
KxiCKERBOCKEB,  and  in  act  of  meditating  another,  Jollygreen  and  his 
experience  rose  before  me,  for  a  letter  came  in  from  the  post-office  in 
Gustavus  Vasa's  hand. 

On  perusing  his  long  communication,  I  found,  as  I  had  imagined, 
that  some  few  difficulties  had  been  met.  If  not  conquered;  that  lectur- 
ing m  the  winter,  considered  only  as  an  excursion,  did  not  compare 
with  pleasure-travelling  in  the  summer,  and  that  if  imdertaken,  as  it 
too  often  is,  from  '  vanity,'  it  is  sure  to  result  in  '  vexation  of  spirit.' 
Jollygreen  wrote  in  this  wise : 

*  You  are  aware,  my  dear  Mortimer,  of  the  ardor  of  my  hopes,  as  I 
set  out  upon  my  Eastern  journey.  You  will  not,  perhaps,  my  sympa- 
thetic friend,  be  prepared  to  learn  how  those  hopes  have  been  blighted : 

*  Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish, 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.' 

But  I  will  be  calm,  even  if  life  is  naught  but  a  spectral  illusion,  and 
the  high-strung  chords  of  a  poetic  heart  are  fiited  but  to  bring  keener 
misery  to  their  possessor.  Perchance  it  will  be  best  to  pursue  this 
melancholy  theme  on  another  key,  and  merejy  relate  in  a  terse,  sen- 
tentious style  the  record  of  my  disappointment. 

'  You  are  fully  aware,  as  I  told  you  before  leaving  New-York,  that 
I  had  several  engagements  in  little  towns  in  Maine,  the  largest  of 
which  was  Squawktown ;  a  name  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Squaw- 
town,  and  of  Indian  origin,  from  the  fe-ct  of  its  having  been  first  settled 
by  a  scattering  of  the  Penobscot  tribe.  In  Colton's  latest  maps,  it 
appears  to  be  left  out ;  but  you  vnW.  understand  where  it  is,  when  told, 
as  I  was,  that  it  is  not  more  than  forty  miles  from  Portland,  in  any 
direction.  The  course  I  had  prepared,  was  on  '  The  Beautiful,'  con- 
sisting of  four  lectures ;  these  I  was  to  deliver  when  thrown  upon  my 
own  resources  by  the  completion  of  my  engagements.  One  other  on 
'  Young  America,'  whose  chief  merit  was  the  entire  novelty  of  the 
subject,  was  intended  for  the  four  villages,  three  of  them  adjacent 
to  Squawktown. 

I  was  much  surprised,  I  may  say,  deeply  chagrined,  on  arriving  at 
Boston,  at  not  being  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  anxious  to  detain  me  for  the  delivery  of  my  course,  or  at 
least  engage  me  on  my  retun^  I  was  assured  by  a  Boston  snob,  who 
dined  with  me  in  New-York,  and  who  promised  to  introduce  me  to  all 
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the  leading  literary  men  of  modem  Athens,  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty  in  the  way  of  securing  an  engagement.  In  consequence,  I  had 
written  very  confidently  to  the  President  of  the  Association,  and  fearing 
that  my  five  letters  had  miscarried,  as  none  were  answered,  telegraphed 
liim  from  the  Massasoit  House,  Springfield,  to  meet  me  at  the  cars. 
This  request  he  strangely  neglected ;  nor  was  the  Boston  snob  visible. 
Indeed,  he  has  since  passed  me  in  Beacon-street,  without  speaking, 
from  which  I  conclude,  that  he  does  not  know  any  of  the  literary  men, 
and  was  afraid  that  I  would  find  him  out,  if  I  asked  him  to  introduce  me. 
'  While  wjuting  at  the  Eastern  Rail-road  station,  hoping  yet  every 
moment  that  the  President  or  one  of  the  lecture  conmrittee  would  ac- 
cost me,  the  baggage-master  came  up  in  a  violent  hurry,  asking  if  my 
name  was  Jollygreen.  When  I  promptly  answered,  *  Yes,'  hoping  that 
some  famous  Athenian  was  anxious  to  see  me,  even  in  a  brief  mter- 
view,  he  grufiiy  replied :  *  Well,  your  name  fits  you :  your  trunk 's 
checked  for  Portland,  while  you  've  let  your  carpet-bag  go  off  on  a 
coach  somewhere.  It  '11  come  back,  though,  and  be  sent  to  you  by  the 
next  trjun.' 

*  It  was  even  so :  in  my  anxiety  of  mind,  I  had  set  it  down,  and  an 
alert  coachman,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  parcel  was  for  the  United 
States  Hotel,  had  borne  it  thither,  some  two  miles  off.  But  for  that 
sharp  baggage-master,  it  would  have  gone  forever:  the  name  of 
Jollygreen,  printed  in  full  upon  its  bottom,  had  caught  his  eye,  and 
saved  it. 

'  But  O  Eugene  Mortimer !  my  agony  of  mind,  as  the  locomotive, 
whistling  like  a  callous  fiend,  wldrled  me  on  the  road  to  Portland. 
For  my  collars  and  cravats  I  little  cared ;  but  my  lectures,  there  they 
were  !  What  if  some  unprincipled  wretch,  ambitious  of  literary  dis- 
tinction, should  appropriate  that  carpet-bag,  examine  my  productions, 
and,  struck  with  their  beauties,  proceed  forthwith  to  deliver  them  as 
his  own;  enchant  listening  thousands,  and  reap  a  golden  harvest! 
Horrifying  thought  I  I  passed  a  night  and  day  of  sleepless  misery ; 
but  at  last  the  bag  came  to  hand,  with  not  a  page  of  its  precious  con- 
tents abstracted. 

'  When,  however,  I  reached  Squawktown,  and  was  there  actually 
called  upon  by  the  lecture  committee  of  its  Y.M.A. ;  when  I  felt  that 
a  lyceum  was  for  me  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  visible,  tangible  reality, 
my  breast  heaved,  my  heart  thrilled  with  emotion  at  the  boimdiess 
prospect  rising  before  me ;  the  capability  of  doing  infinite  good  to  my 
fellow-men  on  the  one  hand,  the  ceaseless  succession  of  lecture  invita- 
tions which  would  pour  in  upon  mo,  on  the  other.  For,  thanks  to  the 
blessing  of  a  common  language  pervading  our  whole  glorious  Union, 
the  Squawktown  Trumpet  would  shortly  find  its  way  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Maine,  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  plains  of 
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Kansas,  perhaps  even  its  blast  might  be  heard  on  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Pacific ;  and  the  enterprising  young  men  of  San-Francisco,  with  their 
noble  disdain  of  money,  would  write  to  me  to  come  out  and  deliver  my 
course,  generously  paying  expenses  both  ways  in  the  ocean  steamers. 
'  And  now  I  was  the  lion,  I  might  indeed  say  the  entire  menagerie 
of  the  hour ;  with  unimaginable  kindness,  the  lecture  committee  anti- 
cipated all  my  wants ;  a  fire  was  ordered  in  my  room ;  I  was  shown 
the  town-pump ;  I  was  introduced  to  the  town-clerk ;  an  old  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  Judge  Fossil, 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Constitution,  a  man  who  frowned  on  all 
isms,  and  who  would  be  sure  to  hear  me  to-night,  as  he  went  to  all 
the  lectures.  I  was  myself  pointed  out,  as  I  well  knew ;  for  every 
little  while,  one  of  my  aids  would  call  out  to  some  one  across  the  way, 
'  Is  that  you,  Smith  ? '  and  be  answered,  '  Hallo !  Jones,  all  right,  I 
suppose  ? '  when  a  smile  and  jerk  of  the  head  and  finger^  said  as 
plainly  as  words :  '  Yes :  all  right :  here  he  is :  we  've  got  him.' 

*  Never  before  had  I  felt  the  proud  honor  of  being  a  public  man. 
Damp  from  the  press  was  handed  to  me  a  copy  of  the  Squawktoton 
Trumpet.  I  opened  it,  and  read  in  the  editorial  column  a  notice  of 
myself  printed  in  double  pica : 

' '  Our  army  of  subscribers  will  accoimt  for  the  unwonted  delay  in 
the  issue  of  the  Trumpet^  when  informed  that  we  put  oflf  going  to 
press  for  half-an-hour,  in  order  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  distin* 
guished  gentleman  in  our  midst,  Mr.  Jollygreen,  the  lecturer.  At  this 
late  hour,  we  can  of  course  make  but  a  brief  remark.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  other  eminent  men,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Jollygreen's 
appearance  which,  to  a  casual  spectator^  would  at  first  denote  him  to 
be  a  man  of  mark ;  but  the  close  student  of  that  unsolved  problem, 
the  human  countenance,  cannot  fail  to  discover  in  Mr.  Jollygreen's  eye, 
the  hidden  yet  concentrated  fire,  ever  indicative  of  the  restless  as- 
pirations of  one  who  bums  the  midnight  oil.  We  predict  for  the  lec- 
turer entire  success,  and  a  rich  treat  to  the  literati  of  Squawktown.' 

*  I  knew  the  power,  the  influence  of  the  Trumpet;  I  had  seen  it 
once  before,  during  the  famous  campaign  of  1856,  when,  before  the 
election,  it  predicted  throughout  the  State  of  Maine  the  triumph  of 
the  American  party,  and  called  upon  the  spirit  of  Daniel  Webster  to 
'  stand  once  more  upon  his  native  hills,  with  one  foot  on  Mount  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  on  Mount  Adams,  and  looking  over  toward  the 
Penobscot,  frown  from  the  confines  of  Maine  the  miserable  flummery 
of  Fremontism  into  the  dust-pan  of  oblivion.'  Although  in  that  in- 
stance, the  spirit  of  Daniel  Webster  was  behind  time,  the  Trumpet 
still  lived,  and  how  fortunate  I  considered  myself  in  having  its  active 
alliance. 

*  After  I  had  taken  tea  with  one  of  the  committee^  (it  is  part  of  the 
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lecturer's  duty  to  go  through  with  tea)  I  commenced  my  discourse  on 
*  Young  America,'  in  one  of  the  three  villages  adjacent  to  Squawktown. 
The  thumping  of  imibrellas  and  canes  cheered  me  as  I  entered :  alas ! 
it  was  all  the  dpplause  I  ever  received.  My  lecture  concluded,  dead 
silence  ensued,  and  I  found  by  sad  experience,  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  New-England  audience  is  about  as  hard  to  excite,  as  to  make  a  yoke 
of  oxen  dance  a  hornpipe.  No  matter  whom  I  asked  next  day,  and 
every  other  day,  if  I  gave  the  audience  satisfaction,  the  only  answer  I 
could  elicit  was :  'Well,  I  suppose  so ;  have  n't  heard  any  complaints: 
I  take  it  for  granted.' 

'  What  rather  surprised  me,  also,  was  the  familiar  appearance  of  the 
audience  each  of  the  four  successive  evenings  on  which  I  held  forth  on 
'  Young  America.'  Certainly,  I  recognized  several  antiquated  bonnets 
worn  by  old  ladies,  whose  eyes  glared  unutterable  things  through  steel 
spectacles,  and  those  fixed,  firm,  critical  faces  of  punctual  men,  who 
always  pepper-and-salt  a  promiscuous  audience.  Vainly  did  I  try  to 
account  for  this,  until  my  labors  were  done,  my  services  rewarded,  my 
bill  paid,  and  carpet-bag  in  hand,  I  prepared  for  departure,  anticipating 
a  triumph  in  Portland ;  but  so  far  as  Squawktown  was  concerned,  about 
to  bid  '  farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness.' 

*  The  mystery  was  then  explained.  As  the  train  was  about  leaving 
for  Portland,  a  copy  of  the  Trumpet  was  thrown  into  the  cars,  and  at 
me,  by  some  unseen  hand.  It  was  again  damp  from  the  press ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  issued  half-an-hour  ahead  of  time,  no  doubt,  in  order 
that  I  should  see  it.  The  print  was,  if  possible,  larger  than  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival,  and  as  I  read  I  trembled. 

* '  Well,  the  first  lecture  of  our  winter  course  is  over,  and  so  fur  the 
fivrce  is  played  out.  We  confess  that  our  feelings  have  been  deeply 
stirred ;  but  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  editors,  while  giving  the  utmost 
latitude  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  to  withhold  their  own. 
We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  Squawktown  and  the  three  vil- 
lages adjacent,  had  engaged  a  corps  of  lecturers  supposed  to  be  intel- 
ligent, and  known  to  be  modest,  to  visit  in  turn  the  four  towns 
on  four  successive  evenings,  and  of  course  deliver  four  difierent 
lectures ;  as  it  is  always  the  habit  of  lecture-goers  in  the  said  four 
towns  to  attend  each  and  every  performance,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  sam« 
audience  greets  the  lecturer  each  night,  although  his  theme  varies. 
But  Mr.  JoUygreen  comes  here,  and  has  the  audacity  to  repeat  nightly 
to  the  same  people  his  miserable  trash  about '  Young  America,'  which 
has  for  the  last  three  years  rolled  in  upon  us  on  the  tide  of  Fremontism. 

'  '  If  we  were  to  say  that  Mr.  Jollygreen  has  mistaken  his  vocation, 
that  he  is  of  overweening  vanity,  a  tyro  in  literature,  (we  never  saw  a  line 
of  his  in  print,)  in  short,  a  humbug,we  should  do  no  injustice  to  the  indig- 
nant feelings  of  the  community.  We  do  not  apply  these  terms  to  him ; 
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but  we  pity  his  ignorance,  and  advise  him  to  go  home,  and  stay  there. 
Bright  days  are  yet  in  store  for  Squawktown ;  if  all  other  lectui'ers  fidl 
as  ignominiously  as  this  Mr.  Jollygreen,  there  is  yet  one  man  among  us 
to  whom  we  can  turn  with  pride,  it  is  Judge  Fossil,  inflexible  patriot, 
who  knows  no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  and  no  West,  and  who,  bored 
as  he  was  by  JoUygreen's  juvenilities,  attended  all  four  evenings,  to 
set  an  example  of  eminent  consistency.  .  But  other  lecturers  will  not 
fail ;  we  shall  listen  to  the  glowing  Beecher,  the  sparkling  Whipple, 
the  humorous  Saxe,  the  mellifluent  Curtis,  and  the  genial  Ik  MarveL 
We  should  not  again  advert  to  Mr.  Jollygreen,  but  to  say  that,  sin- 
gularly apposite  as  his  name  is,  his  vanity  is  of  direct  inheritance  from 
his  parents,  who,  in  choosing  for  him  a  baptismal  title,  borrowed  that 
of  the  greatest  of  Sweden's  heroes.' » 

Here  my  friend's  letter  abruptly  concluded,  only  promising  in  a 
postscript  to  give  me  his  farther  experience  in  Portland.  I  have 
reason  to  fear  that  the  promise  will  never  be  redeemed ;  for  not  long 
ago,  as  I  disconsolately  walked  Broadway,  bearing  a  lean  manuscript, 
and  in  search  of  a  publisher,  I  suddenly  brushed  against  Jollygreen, 
carrying  a  fat  bank-book.  In  brief,  he  told  me  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  muses  in  disgust,  had  himself  lately  made  a  neat  little  speculation 
in  leaf-lard,  and  was  satisfied  that  his  uncle  was  right,  when  he  said 
that  a  snug  opening  in  the  prime  mess-pork  line  would  suit  him  a  great 
deal  better  than  literature. 


Tlie      Grliosts. 

Pale  shapes  advancing  from  the  mid-night  air, 

Beckoning  with  misty  fingers  round  my  bed, 

Bending  your  faded  feces  o'er  my  head, 

I  have  no  fear  of  ye !    I  seem  to  share 

Your  dim  vitality — mine 's  wcU-nigh  fled. 

I  feel  the  human  outlines  melt  away ; 

These  thin,  gray  hands  that  lie  on  the  damp  sheet 

Are  almost  vapory  enough  to  meet 

Yours  in  the  grasp  of  fellowship.     My  hair 

Seems  turning  into  cloud.     The  quickened  clay 

That  walls  me  in  is  cracking,  and  I  strive 

Towards  ye  through  the  breach     Am  I  alive  ? 

Oi:  are  ye  dead  ?    All 's  vague  —  a  wide,  gray  sea. 

nark !  the  cock  crows  I    Now,  spuits,  welcome  me  I 
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Some  philosopher  has  remarked  that  the  world  could  not  exist 
without  Jews.  However  that  may  be,  no  part  of  the  civilized  or  par- 
tially civilized  world,  is  without  them.  They  number  in  all  less  than 
six  million  souls,  yet  are  so  widely  scattered  that  you  can  visit  no  sesr 
port,  or  place  where  men  '  do  congregate '  for  traffic  in  money,  in 
slaves,  or  in  merchandise  of  any  kind,  without  finding  there  representa- 
tives of  this  race,  whose  refiige  is  the  wide  earth,  whose  home  is  the 
narrow  grave.  The  Jews  are  most  numerous  in  Poland,  whither  they 
escaped  from  the  states  of  Germany  to  avoid  persecution.  More  than 
three  hundred  thousand,  mostly  of  Spanish  descent,  are  settled  in 
European  Turkey,  their  ancestors  having  taken  refuge  there  after  the 
expulsion  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Perhaps  an  equal  number  may 
be  found  in  the  African  and  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
and  so  widely  dispersed  are  they  through  the  lands  of  Islam,  that  in 
the  remotest  cities  reached  by  caravans  you  will  find  some  turbaned, 
long-haired  Jew  ready  to  convert  your  gold  into  the  currency  of  the 
country,  with  a  saving  discount  to  himself. 

Jews  are  to  be  met  with  in  China,  and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
They  swarm  in  Bokhara,  and  may  be  seen  in  Madagascar  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  In  Cochin  China,  there  are  two  Jewish  races, 
black  and  white.  In  Yemen  they  scarcely  differ  in  appearance  from 
the  roving  Bedouins.  In  Circassia  they  are  wild  mountaineers,  having 
neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Talmud.  In  different  parts  of  Europe  they 
enjoy  different  degrees  of  liberty;  and  in  the  United  States  alone, 
where,  indeed,  the  emancipation  of  the  race  began,  are  they  entirely 
exempt  from  partial  legislative  restrictions. 

But,  sojourning  every  where,  they  are  every  where  strangers.  We 
have  noticed  that  among  the  blonde  nations  of  the  North,  the  Jews 
have  dark  hair  and  eyes,  while  among  the  dusky  nations  of  the  South 
it  is  quite  the  reverse :  so  true  is  it  that  they  every  where  form  a  dis- 
tinct people.  Differing'  thus  physically  and  socially,  and  adopting  for 
the  most  part  the  language  and  costume  of  those  among  whom  they 
dwell,  they  cherish  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  religious  belief,  and 
think  with  one  mind  upon  the  destiny  of  the  Hebrew  race. 

Judaism  is  the  mother  of  two  religions  which  have  almost  over- 
spread the  earth  —  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  —  two  daugh- 
ters who  have  inflicted  upon  her  innumerable  evils,  notwithstanding 
our  Savioue  and  the  Apostles  were  all  Jews ;  not^dthstanding  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  and  Jesus  are  nxmibered  among  the  six  great  prophets 
of  Islam.  The  progenitors  of  the  Messiah,  made  illustrious  by  their 
supernatural  origin  and  celestial  guidance,  the  repositories  of  divine 
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oracles  and  the  chosen  interpreters  of  the  will  of  God,  their  annals 
reaching  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  their  very  existence  a 
miracle,  behold  how  the  Children  of  Israel,  constant  in  their  ancient 
fidth,  have  survived  the  overthrow  of  their  temple  and  their  altars,  and, 
dispei-sed  among  the  nations,  have  become  the  slaves  of  the  htunan 
race,  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the  contempt  of  the  whole  earth  I. 

A  wild  and  terrible  legend  is  that  of  the  middle  ages,  which  personi- 
fied the  Jewish  nation  by  the  traits  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  It  repre- 
sents an  old  man,  with  naked  feet,  uncovered  head,  and  long  white 
beard,  wandering  ceaselessly  over  the  earth.  His  fiico  is  pale,  a  mark 
of  blood  is  upon  his  forehead,  his  eyes  bum  like  sapphires  beneath  their 
oblique  lids.  With  an  eagle-like  nose,  and  blood-lUce  lips,  squalid  and 
harsh  in  features,  and  clad  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown,  he  ever  pursues 
with  staff  in  hand  his  interminable  journey.  Speaking  all  languages, 
and  traversing  all  lands,  knowing  not  the  purposes  of  God  concerning 
himself,  and  ever  driven  onward  by  a  secret  impulse,  he  is  transported 
from  place  to  place  with  the  S2)eed  of  the  wind ;  and  as  the  long  centn- 
ries  come  successively  to  a  close,  his  old  age  renews  itself  with  the 
vigor  of  youth,  in  order  that  he  may  complete  the  weary  round  of 
ages.    The  people  wonder  as  he  hastens  past. 

Once  or  twice  only  has  he  paused  to  tell  his  story.  He  was  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  Ahasuerus  by  name,  and  a  shoe-maker  by  trade. 
Dwellhig  in  Jerusalem,  he  persecuted  our  Saviour,  and  was  of  those 
who  cried,  '  Crucify  him.'  The  sentence  of  death  having  been  pro- 
nounced, he  ran  to  his  house,  before  which  Jesus  was  to  pass  on  the 
way  to  Calvary.  Taking  liis  child  in  his  anns,  he  stood  at  the  door 
with  all  his  family  to  behold  the  procession.  Our  Saviouk,  weighed 
down  by  the  heavy  burden  of  the  Cross,  leaned  for  a  moment  against 
the  wall ;  and  the  Jew,  to  show  his  zeal,  struck  the  innocent  Onb  with 
cruel  blows,  and  pointing  to  the  place  of  execution,  bade  him  go  on. 
Then  Jesus,  turning  to  the  unfeeling  child  of  Israel,  said : 

*  Tnou  refuscst  rest  to  the  Son  of  God  : 
I  go,  for  it  must  needs  be ; 
But  for  thee  there  shall  be  no  rest 
Or  repose  until  I  return. 
Go  forth  on  thy  long  journey. 
Leave  thine  own :  traverse  mountains  and  seas, 
Pausing  neither  in  the  cities  nor  the  deserts, 
No  where  —  not  even  in  the  tomb. 
As  an  example  to  the  Universe,  and  bearing 
Every  where  the  heavy  weight  of  my  curse, 
Much  shalt  thou  long  for  death,  thy  deliverance, 
But  shalt  not  die  until  the  day  of  judgment.' 

He  assists  at  the  crucifixion,  and  then  goes  forth  a  mysterious 
stranger,  whose  feet  shall  become  ^miliar  with  all  lands. 
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How  age  after  age  he  longs  for  the  sweets  of  death  and  the  repose 
of  the  tomb !  But  m  spite  of  death,  he  must  live  on ;  his  dust  shall  not 
mingle  with  that  of  his  ancestors.  He  drags  himself  from  a  gloomy 
cavern  of  Mount  Carmel,  shaking  the  dust  from  his  beard,  grown  even 
to  his  knees.  Nine  grinning  skulls  are  before  him.  He  seizes  and 
hurls  them  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  they  go  bounding  down 
from  rock  to  rock.  They  are  the  skulls  of  his  parents,  of  his  wife  and 
six  small  children,  all  of  whom  have  been  able  to  die ;  but  he  cannot. 
He  rushes  into  the  flames  of  falling  Jerusalem,  and  attempts  to  bury 
himself  beneath  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Rome  ;  but  in  vain.  Flying 
from  cities  and  men,  the  wanderer  seeks  the  solitary  places  of  the  earth. 
He  climbs  the  everlasting  mountains.  Passing  beyond  the  region  of 
verdure  and  of  dashing  torrents,  his  feet  tread  the  seas  of  amethyst 
and  opal.  Above  him  are  only  peaks  shrouded  in  mists  and  eternal 
snows.  The  daring  eagle  soars  not  so  high.  There  are  no  sounds 
save  the  cracklings  of  the  glaciers.  The  soul  seems  almost  to  touch 
the  heavens  above.  There  surely  the  Wandering  Jew  shall  rest? 
No.  A  pursuing  angel  unsheathes  a  sword  of  flaming  fire,  and,  lo ! 
the  wanderer  beholds  once  more  in  the  heavens  the  drama  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  way  from  earth  to  heaven  is  storied  with  myriads 
of  celestial  beings  radiant  with  light.  Before  him  are  all  the  martyrs 
and  saints  and  sages  who  have  ever  lived  and  died.  For  a  moment 
he  gazes  upon  the  vision,  and  turns  away,  chased  by  a  sword  of  flame 
and  demons  of  frightfid  form. 

Then  he  again  wanders  over  the  earth,  ever  with  five  pieces  of  cop- 
per in  his  pocket,  ever  with  the  mark  of  blood  upon  his  forehead. 
Maddened  with  the  agony  of  life,  he  throws  himself  into  the  crater  of 
Etna,  but  the  boiling  liquid  and  sulphurous  flames  harm  him  ncrt.  The 
floods  of  lava  vomit  him  forth,  for  his  hoitr  is  not  yet  come.  Embark- 
ing upon  the  sea,  the  wind  raises  its  surface  into  mountain  waves,  the 
vessel  divides,  and  all  perish  save  the  Wandering  Jew.  Too  light  to 
sink  in  the  ocean,  its  waves  cast  him  upon  the  hated  shore.  He 
plunges  into  a  hundred  bloody  conflicts  without  sword  or  shield.  All 
in  v^.  The  leaden  balls  rain  harmlessly  upon  him ;  battle-axes  and 
cimiters  glance  from  his  charmed  body.  Where  mounted  squadrons 
fight  with  the  fury  of  demons,  he  casts  himself  under  the  feet  of  the 
horsemen,  and  is  unharmed,  so  riveted  are  his  soul  and  body  together. 
He  says  to  Nero :  '  Thou  art  drunk  with  blood.'  To  Christmn  and 
Mussulman:  'Drunk  art  thou  with  blood.'  They  invent  the  most 
horrible  tortures  for  his  punishment,  yet  injure  him  not.  Leaving,  in 
his  vain  pursuit  of  death,  the  lands  that  throb  with  life  and  industry, 
the  Wandering  Jew  threads  the  solitary  jungles  of  the  tropics.  He 
walks  in  poisoned  air.  Flat-headed  serpents  hiss  at  him,  but  harm  him 
not.    And  thus  he  ever  wanders  over 
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*  Mountains  and  seafi, 

Pausing  neither  in  the  cities  nor  the  deserts, 
No  where — not  even  in  the  tomb.* 

In  the  Ottoman  Empire  there  are  at  least  a  million  Jews.  Provi- 
dential it  may  have  been  thus  to  bring  so  many  of  them  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Holy  Land,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  shall 
ever  be  restored  as  such  to  their  ancient  mheritance.  The  Moslemfl, 
like  the  Jews,  refer  to  Abraham  as  their  great  progenitor ;  like  them 
they  are  strict  theists,  abhor  swine's  flesh,  and  practise  circtuncifflon. 
For  this  reason  they  formerly  regarded  the  Jews  with  more  fiivor  than 
the  other  sects  of  unbelievers,  styling  them  Yeslir  (strangers)  while 
the  Christian  subjects  were  c^ed  Mousaphiry  (servants.)  The  Jews 
of  European  Turkey  are  governed  by  a  Council  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers, under  the  direction  of  a  Chief  Rabbi,  who  resides  in  Constanti- 
nople. Two  Jews  also  take  part  in  the  deliberation  of  the  Grand 
Divan.  Though  enjoying  greater  privileges  than  are  granted  to  their 
sect  ia  any  other  part  of  Continental  Europe,  they  are  sufficiently 
mean  and  ^vretclled.  A  few  of  them  serve  the  Porte  in  the  capacity 
of  bankers,  but  their  financial  operations  bear  no  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Croesuses  of  Western  Europe,  who  supply  nations  with  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  claim  tribute  from  kings.  The  great  majority, 
however,  earn  a  subsistence  as  traders  and  artisans,  appearing,  indeed, 
to  thrive  best  in  the  midst  of  universal  decay  and  dissolution.  Let  the 
Ottoman  Empire  fiill  in  pieces,  and  the  Jews  would  remain  brokering 
among  its  ruins. 

Yet  the  Jews  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  not^\^thstanding  their  degra- 
dation, exliibit  a  certain  intellectual  tendency.  They  live  in  an  ideal 
world,  frivolous  and  superstitious  though  it  be.  The  Jew  who  fills  the 
lowest  offices,  who  deals  out  raki  all  day  long  to  drunken  Greeks,  who 
trades  in  old  nails,  and  to  whose  sordid  soul  the  very  piastres  he 
handles  have  imparted  their  copper  haze,  finds  his  chief  delight  in  men- 
tal pursuits.  Seated  by  a  taper  in  his  dingy  cabin,  he  spends  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  in  poring  over  the  Zohar,  the  Chaldaic  book  of  the 
magic  Cabala,  or,  with  enthusiastic  delight,  plunges  into  the  mystical 
commentaries  on  the  Talmud,  seeking  to  unravel  their  quaint  tradi- 
tions and  sophistries,  and  attempting,  like  the  astrologers  and  alohy- 
mists,  to  divine  the  secrets  and  command  the  powers  of  Nature.  *  The 
liumble  dealer,  who  hawks  some  article  of  clothing  or  some  old  piece 
of  furniture  about  the  streets ;  the  obsequious  mass  of  ammated  filth  and 
rags  which  approaches  to  obtrude  offigrs  of  service  on  the  passing 
traveller,  is  perhaps  deeply  versed  in  Talmudic  lore,  or  aspiring,  in 
nightly  \'igils,  to  read  uito  futurity,  to  command  the  elements,  and  ac- 
quire invisibility.'  Tims  wisdom  is  preferred  to  wealth ;  and  a  Roths- 
child would  reject  a  flimily  allmnce  with  a  Christian  prince  to  form  one 
with  the  humblest  of  his  tribe  who  is  learned  in  Hebrew  lore. 
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The  Jew  of  the  old  world  has  his  revenge : 

*  Thk  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it.' 

Furnishing  the  hated  Gentiles  with  the  means  of  waging  exterminat- 
ing wars,  he  beholds,  exultingly,  in  the  fields  of  slaughtered  victims  a 
bloody  satisfection  of  his  'lodged  hate'  and  'certain  loathing,'  more 
gratifying  even  than  the  golden  Four-per-cents  on  his  princely  loans. 
Of  like  significance  is  the  feet  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  des- 
pised Jews  claim  as  their  own  the  possessions  of  the  Gentiles,  among 
whom  they  dwell.  Thus  the  squalid  Yeslir^  living  in  the  Jews'  quarter 
of  Balata  or  Haskeui,  and  even  more  despised  than  the  unbelieving 
dogs  of  Christians,  traffics  secretly  in  the  estates,  the  palaces  and  the 
villages  of  the  great  Beys  and  Pachas,  who  would  regard  his  touch  as 
pollution.  What,  apparently,  can  be  more  absurd?  Yet  these  as- 
sumed possessions,  far  more  valuable,  in  fiict,  than  the  best '  estates  in 
Sp^,'  are  bought  and  soW  for  money,  and  inherited  from  generation 
to  generation. 

No  where  else  are  the  Jews  so  degraded  and  despised  as  are  the  eight 
thousand  now  dwelling  in  the  Holy  City.  They  are  not  suffered  to 
desecrate  with  their  presence  the  site  of  the  Temple ;  nor,  indeed,  if 
permitted,  would  they  enter  the  gate  leading  to  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  from  a  belief  that  under  it  are  buried  the  parchments  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

A  portion  of  the  wall  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  '  Inclosure 
of  the  Temple '  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  great  antiquity.  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  foundation  was  laid  by  David,  and  the  super- 
structure completed  by  Solomon.  The  blocks  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  of  immense  size,  and  were  doubtless  brought  fr'om  the  immense  sub- 
terranean quarries  discovered  two  years  ago  by  an  American  mission- 
ary, Mr.  Barclay,  under  the  present  city  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  the 
least  exposed  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  if  indeed  over- 
thrown in  any  of  the  political  convulsions  which  befell  the  city,  it 
must  have  been  rebuilt  with  the  original  material.  It  is  significantly 
named  the '  Jews*  Comer.'  To  this  spot,  hallowed  by  so  many  tender 
associations,  they  are  permitted  to  repair,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain 
tribute,  to  weep  over  the  humiliation  of  their  race  and  country. 
Hither,  every  evening  of  the  week,  and  especially  on  the  evening  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  go  the  sorrowing  children  of  Israel,  to  bathe  with 
their  tears  the  foundations  of  their  beloved  Temple  —  with  warm  tears 
that  should  melt  the  stony  hearts  of  their  oppressors.  And  we  have 
Been  nothing  so  sad  throughout  the  land  of  Islam,  as  when  before 
those  tear-washed  blocks  of  granite  they  read  the  lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  and  chanted  with  almost  penitential  accent : 
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*  LoRDf  build,  Lord,  build, 
Build  TiiT  house  speedily  I 
In  haste !  in  haste !  even  in  our  day, 
Build  Thy  house  speedily ! ' 

The  Jews  of  the  Holy  City  have  a  house  of  learning,  called  -Bi« 
Amdrash^  where  one  hundred  Rabbis  study  the  law  and  the  tradi- 
tions day  and  night.  For  their  support,  contributions  are  nsoaOj 
taken  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  on  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  Rab» 
bis  who  are  sent  out  from  the  Holy  City  to  collect  in  the  soms  thin 
given,  carry  with  them  a  quantity  of  *  Jerusalem  earth,*  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  congregations.  When,  in  most  lands,  a  Jew  has 
been  coffined  and  is  about  to  be  buried,  they  put  upon  each  eye  of  tht 
corpse  as  much  of  this  Jerusalem  earth  as  can  be  held  upon  a  shil- 
ling. More  desired  by  the  Jew  than  costliest  sepulture  in  o^er  lands, 
is  the  privilege  of  humble  burial  on  the  rugged  slopes  of  Olivet ;  and 
often  an  aged  pilgrim,  bent  down  with  years  and  the  sorrows  of  hb 
people,  repairs  to  the  City  of  Desolation,  if>  die  there,  and  have  hit 
dust  mingle  with  that  of  his  forefathers,  in  sight  of  Zion  and  Moriah. 

The  London  Jews'  Society  not  long  ago  opened  a  large  fiurm  in  one 
of  the  valleys  near  the  Holy  City,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
Jewish  population  employment ;  but  found  that  the  latter  preferred 
the  corroding  idleness  and  stingmg  want  every  where  visible  in  their 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  a  livelihood  acquired  by  honest  industry.  One 
of  the  missionaries  of  that  Society  informed  us  that  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  make  nominal  converts,  since  many  of  the  Palestine  Jews  willingly 
embraced  Christianity  in  consideration  of  the  suit  of  clothes  given 
them,  both  as  a  charity  and  a  badge  of  conversion.  But  our  informant 
stated,  in  addition,  that  in  such  cases  their  Christianity  wore  out  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  garments.  We  do  not  know,  howcnrer, 
that  the  London  Jews'  Society  ever  adopted  the  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  their  converts  employed  by  the  Russians  a  few 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  newly-conquered  provinces  of  TranscaacafflSk 
An  article  of  dress,  appropriately  called  a  Soul-warmer^  was  promised 
to  each  one  who  should  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.  Saui- 
fcarmers  came  greatly  in  demand,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  found  that 
twice  as  many  of  them  had  been  given  out  as  there  were  souls  in  the 
entire  province. 

Tlie  surgeon  of  the  Jews'  Hospital  in  the  Holy  City  mentioned  to 
us  one  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  in  Palestine  who,  although  a  married 
man,  had  been  powerfully  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  Gentile  maiden. 
To  espouse  the  fair  one,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  religion. 
This  he  did ;  but  was  baffled  by  his  quick-witted  wife,  who  apostatized 
at  the  same  time,  and  threw  herself  between  the  love-converted  Jew 
and  the  willing  Gentile.    The  conversions,  however,  were  not  lasting; 
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and  a  short  time  before  we  visited  Jerusalem,  the  Israelite  and  his  wife 
slid  back  into  Jewry  together. 

While  travelling  in  the  East  we  were  once  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  illness,  to  spend  two  weeks  in  a  Jewish  family.  We  did  not  fiire 
sumptuously  every  day,  nor  was  it  a  matter  of  Eastern  hospitality. 
There  was  much  praying  in  the  house  in  the  Hebrew  manner ;  there 
was  no  fire  kindled  on  Saturdays ;  there  was  the  covering  of  the  face 
while  looking  toward  Jerusalem  in  holy  meditation  and  the  observance 
of  rites  innumerable ;  but  the  sharping  Israelite,  after  insisting  upon 
receiving  much  more  than  we  had  agreed  to  give,  prayed  God  and 
allowed  us  but  fifty  piastres  to  the  ducat,  whereas  we  should  have  had 
sixty.  During  those  two  weeks  of  tribulation,  we  were  not  allowed 
to  sit  at  table  with  the  family,  as  they,  in  their  peculiar  sanctity,  would 
not  eat  with  a  publican  and  sinner. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  condemning  the  efforts  made  to  convei*t 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere.  Far  from  it.  One  of  the  most 
energetic  missionaries  laboring  in  their  midst,  is  a  German  lady,  a 
Jewess  by  birth,  who  has  recently  purchased  a  part  of  Mount  Olivet 
for  a  Christian  cemetery.  We  mention  these  circumstances,  to  illua- 
trate  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Jews  inhabiting  Jerusalem.  The 
very  boy  who  donkeys  you  all  day  long  through  the  streets  of  the  Holy 
City,  will  exhaust  the  calendar  of  Moslem  saints  in  his  imprecations 
upon  the  stubborn  beast,  and  end  with  calling  it  a  Jew. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Pacha — a  liberal  Moslem — will 
govern  them  with  more  kindness  than  the  Shylock  of  a  Turk  who 
plundered  alike  Mussulmans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  He,  as  also  the 
chief  of  his  wives,  died  shortly  before  we  reached  the  Holy  City ;  and 
on  taking  an  inventory  of  his  property,  it  was  found  that  he  had  ac- 
cumulated more  wealth  than  all  the  other  inhabitants  together,  the 
golden  vessels  in  the  holy  places  included.  Among  the  treasures  were 
a  pair  of  jewelled  slippers  worth  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  a  neck- 
lace valued  at  twenty  thousand.  The  Pacha  had  not  even  permitted  his 
subjects  to  settle  their  private  quarrels  without  an  appeal  to  his  author- 
ity, and  in  all  cases  a  large  fee  was  demanded.  We  saw  his  harem, 
consisting  of  half-a-dozen  beautiful  Circassian  females,  packed  off  for 
Constantinople,  to  become  the  wives  of  Turkish  grandees. 

While  in  Jerusalem,  we  devoted  some  attention  to  the  lepers,  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  permit  one  of  their  people,  who  is  af- 
flicted with  the  disease,  to  dwell  with  his  friends.  A  physician  of  the 
Jews'  Hospital,  was  so  kind  as  to  conduct  us  to  their  mud-kennels  in 
a  little  inclosure  just  inside  the  Zion  gate.  But  few  travellers  venture 
into  this  mephitic  retreat,  reeking  with  filth  and  corruption,  for  all 
avoid  contact  with  the  lepers.  Of  these  pitiable  objects,  slunk  away 
in  their  wretched  deng  or  lying  near  the  city  gates  to  reach  out  a 
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trembling  hand  to  the  passer-by,  there  are  about  thirty  in  Jerusalem. 
The  disease  with  which  they  are  afflicted  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Palestine,  but  appears  to  be  more  conunon  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
hereditary,  but  not  contagious,  sometimes  however  skipping  over  a 
generation.  We  examined  the  lepers  of  Jerusalem  without  fear  of 
contagion. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Egypt  numbers  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand souls,  of  whom  nearly  seven  thousand  live  in  Grand  Cairo. 
Though  now  undisturbed  in  the  practice  of  their  faith,  the  oppressiYe 
exactions  of  the  Government,  and  the  fear  of  renewing  the  persecu- 
tions of  former  times,  have  taught  them  to  dissimulate.  Dressing  in 
filthy  rags,  and  living  in  houses  of  the  meanest  external  appearance, 
they  strive  to  seem  even  more  wretched  than  they  are  in  reality,  so  af 
not  to  invite  taxation. 

The  most  lucrative  business  in  which  the  Egyptian  Jews  ever  en- 
gaged, ceased  in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  a  long  time,  mummy 
was  an  article  of  great  value  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  was  found 
in  all  the  drug-shops  of  Europe,  and  even  to  this  day,  mununy-powder 
mixed  with  camel's-milk  butter,  is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  external  and  internal  bruises. 

'  Make  mummy  of  my  flesh,  and  sell  me  to  the  apothecaries,'  was 
not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  The  repulsive  drug  was  prescribed  by 
the  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  fractures,  concussions,  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart,  and  the  like;  while  even  Lord  Bacon  says: 
'  Mummy  hath  great  force  in  stauncldng  of  blood.'  Many  specnlators 
embarked  in  the  trade,  and  vast  sums  were  expended  in  purchasing 
mummies,  principally  from  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  Tombs  and  catacombs 
were  searched ;  and  when  the  government  forbade  the  transportation 
of  the  bodies  fi^om  their  sepulchral  habitation,  the  Jews  had  reconrse 
to  fraud  and  imposition.  In  order  to  supply  the  great  demand  for 
mummy,  they  embalmed  dead  bodies,  and  sold  them  to  the  Christians. 
In  like  manner,  the  bodies  of  slaves,  of  executed  criminals,  of  unclaimed 
strangers,  and  even  the  desiccated  corpses  of  travellers  buried  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  were  converted  into  gold  for  the  Jew  and  medicine 
for  the  Gentile. 

De  la  Fontaine,  physician  to  the  Bang  of  Navarre,  when  travelling 
in  Egypt,  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  supply  of  mummy  as  a 
drug.  The  Jewish  dealer  to  whom  he  applied  for  information,  showed 
him  tliirty  or  forty  mummies  in  a  single  pile.  The  physician  was,  anx- 
ious to  know  whence  the  bodies  had  been  obtained,  and  whether  the 
^counts  given  by  the  ancients  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  dead, 
and  their  mode  of  sepulture,  could  be  confirmed.  The  Jew  laughed, 
and  informed  him  that  the  mummies  before  him  were  all  of  his  own 
manufiicture.    To  De  la  Fontaine's  inquiry  as  to  what  nation  they  be- 
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longed,  or  whether  they  had  died  of  any  horrible  disease,  such  as  the 
leprosy,  small-pox,  or  plague,  the  Jew  replied :  '  It  matters  not  to  me 
whence  they  came,  whether  they  are  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  or 
of  what  disease  they  died,  so  long  as  I  can  obtain  them ;  for  when  em- 
balmed, no  one  can  distinguish  my  preparations  from  ancient  mummies ; 
but  I  greatly  marvel  how  the  Christians,  who  are  so  dainty-mouthed, 
can  eat  the  bodies  of  the  dead.' 

Guyon  relates,  by  way  of  anecdote,  an  event  which  put  an  end  to 
the  nefarious  traffic  in  mummy.  A  Jew  of  Damietta,  who  was  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  fiilse  mummies,  had  a  Christ- 
ian slave,  for  the  safety  of  whose  soul  he  appears  to  have  entertained 
more  concern  than  for  his  own.  Repeatedly,  and  with  some  success, 
urging  the  slave  to  abjure  his  reKgion,  and  embrace  the  true  fidth,  the 
Jew  at  last  insisted  that  he  should  submit  to  the  operation  of  circum- 
cision, as  the  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  This  the  slave  refused  to  do, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  perverseness  was  very  ill-treated  by  his 
master.  Going  to  the  Pacha,  he  represented  to  him  the  practices  of 
the  Israelite,  and  exposed  the  frauds  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  the 
making  of  munmiies.  The  Jew  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he 
obtained  his  release,  only  on  condition  of  paying  a  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred sultanins  of  gold.  When  intelligence  of  this  reached  the  govern- 
ors of  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  other  cities  of  Egypt,  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  readily  obtaining  so  much  money,  they  exacted  a  large 
sum  from  all  the  Jews  who  were  merchants  in  mummies.  From  that 
time  the  traffic  ceased. 

The  Jews  have  been  unjustly  associated  with  the  trade  in  eunuchs 
in  the  East.  But  the  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  mutilation,  to  the 
shame  of  Christianity  be  it  said,  are  Christian  Copts ;  and  as  the  sub- 
jects of  their  cruelty  sell  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  dollars 
apiece,  they  carry  on  a  lucrative  business  in  Egypt.  The  employment 
of  eunuchs  by  the  Asiatic  monarchs  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
They  were  numerous  in  the  Eastern  Empire  before  its  fell,  the  eunuch 
Narses  having  been  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  Greeks. 

While  in  Constantinople,  we  learned  some  curious  facts  relative  to 
eunuchs,  which  were  confirmed  during  our  visit  to  Egypt,  where  they 
are  much  more  common  than  in  European  or  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
where,  in  fact,  they  are  exclusively  made.  The  trade  is  not  so  active 
as  in  former  times :  as  many  of  the  Mussulman  grandees  now  confine 
themselves  to  one  wife,  there  is  not  so  great  a  demand  for  these  Argus- 
eyed  guardians  of  Eastern  harems.  So  far  as  we  could  learn,  about 
three  hundred  eunuchs  are  annually  furnished  in  Egypt,  some  of  whom 
come  to  occupy  important  posts  in  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  govern- 
ments. The  Kisler  Aga  of  the  Sultan,  for  example,  is  the  third  man 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  having  charge  not  only  over  the  harem  of 
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Abdul  Aledjid,  but  being  also  the  director  of  the  revenues  of  the  im- 
perial mosques,  and  the  incomes  derived  from  Mecca  and  Medina. 
From  a  singular  custom  of  the  Ottoman  Court,  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  a  private  harem  is  kept  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio  for 
the  Kisler  Aga,  as  well  as  one  for  the  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs. 

Sjout  and  Gireh,  far  up  the  Nile,  are  the  only  places  in  Egypt  where 
eunuchs  are  made  for  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  markets.  The  white 
subjects  are  Circassian  or  Georgian  boys ;  the  black,  Aby^ssinians  or 
Nubians,  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age,  the  latter  being  brought  by 
caravans  from  Scnnar  and  Darfour.  The  village  of  ZoMTy-elriyyr^  near 
Syout,  is  the  great  metropolis  of  the  trade.  The  mutilation,  fer  more 
terrible  than  is  usually  supposed,  is  practised  in  the  autunm,  that  sea- 
son being  regarded  as  most  favorable.  The  sufferer  is  buried  for 
twenty-four  hours  up  to  his  waist  in  the  sand.  Three  out  of  every 
four  submitted  to  the  operation  perish.  Some  efforts  have  of  late 
been  made  to  do  away  with  the  barbarous  custom ;  but  it  will  continue 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  so  long  as  polygamy  rcmdns  the  law  of  the 
East.  A  wealthy  Turkish  Pacha,  wishing  to  make  Abdul  Mejid  a 
valuable  present,  sent  him  a  number  of  beautiful  Circassian  boys,  who 
had  undergone  the  infliction  in  Egypt.  The  Sultan,  a  humane  and 
tender-hearted  man,  could  not  repress  his  indignation  at  the  act,  and 
directed  that  it  should  never  bo  attempted  again. 

The  eunuch  can  ordinarily  be  distinguished  by  his  exterior  physiog- 
nomy, lie  is  usually  plethoric,  beardless,  and  has  a  feminine  voice, 
while  a  sombre  and  irascible  disposition  naturally  arises  from  the  seDse 
of  degradation  which  he  experiences.  From  a  consciousness  of  physical 
inferiority,  eunuchs  are  usually  most  bigoted  Mussulmans,  seeking  m 
the  austere  practices  of  religion  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  pleasures 
of  life.  Some  of  them  have  a  fondness  for  female  society,  and  there 
are  instances  in  which  they  marry. 

Of  all  Mussulmans  the  Egyptians  doubtless  regard  the  Jews  with 
most  aversion.  In  the  year  1844  a  young  man  belonging  to  a  re- 
spectable family  in  Cairo,  suddenly  disappeared.  Severd  of  the  resi- 
dent Consuls,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  the  wretched  mother,  re- 
quested of  the  Viceroy  a  searching  investigation  into  the  circiunstances 
of  the  case.  It  could  only  be  discovered  that  the  young  man  had 
gone  to  the  Jews'  quarter,  from  which  no  one  had  seen  him  return. 
He  had  been  missed  a  few  days  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and 
the  terrible  accusation  was  laid  upon  the  Jews  of  having  offered  the 
blood  of  a  human  victim  as  a  holocaust,  instead  of  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb. 

Had  the  Israelites  not  been  protected  by  the  Austrian  Consul,  it  is 
probable  that  the  infuriated  and  bigoted  populace  would  have  razed 
their  quarter  of  the  city  level  with  the  ground.     Four  years  previous 
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a  similar  event  had  occurred  at  Damascus.  The  Pere  Thomas,  a 
Christian  priest,  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  was  treacherously 
murdered  in  the  house  of  an  opulent  Jew  named  Daout-Arari.  The 
affair  created  much  excitement  even  in  Europe.  Two  celebrated 
French  advocates  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cused before  Mohammed  Ali,  then  master  of  Syria.  The  intrigues  of 
the  Austrian  Consul  and  other  secret  influences  brought  to  bear,  pro- 
cured an  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  during  the  judicial  investiga- 
tion, several  important  revelations  were  obtained.  Seven  Israelites 
confessed  the  crime,  and  turned  Mussulmans  in  order  to  claim  the 
clemency  of  the  Cadis.  From  them  it  was  learned  that  a  Jewish  bar- 
ber had  murdered  the  Pere  Thomas  in  the  house  of  Daout-Arari,  and 
that  the  blood  of  the  priest  had  been  mixed  with  the  unleavened 
bread.  The  same  year  the  Jews  of  Rhodes  were  charged  with  a  like 
offence.  Similar  accusations  have  been  brought  against  the  Israelites 
living  in  Germany  and  Hungary. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  affirm  that  heretofore  the  Jews  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  purloining  children,  in  order  to  sacrifice  them  as 
paschal  lambs.  This  sacrilege  was  universally  talked  of  and  generally 
believed  a  few  years  ago  in  Pera  and  the  Fanar,  when  the  traditional 
enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks  was  at  its  height.  During  the  Greek 
Revolution  the  Israelites  assisted  the  Turks  against  the  Hellenes ;  and 
when  the  venerable  Greek  Patriarch  was  hanged  by  the  Moslems,  the 
Jews  volunteered  to  drag  his  corpse  through  the  streets  to  the  sea. 

These  accounts  carrying  us  back  to  the  time  of 

*  ToNGE  Hew  of  Lincoln,  akin  also 
With  cursed  Jews,  as  it  is  notable,* 

are  doubtless  exaggerated,  like  the  old  stories  of  wells  poisoned  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  consecrated  host  stolen  to  crucify  afresh  the  Son  of 
God.  They  have,  however,  given  rise  to  cruel  persecutions  of  the  un- 
fortunate children  of  Israel.  The  first  crusaders,  when  proceeding  to 
take  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  thinking  that  they  would  do  service 
by  falling  upon  the  enemies  of  the  cross  among  themselves,  murdered 
seventeen  thousand  Jews  in  cold  blood  before  they  reached  the  plains 
of  Hungary. 

We  might,  did  our  space  permit,  enlarge  more  fully  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  of  the  old  world,  to  whom  this  article  must  be 
understood  as  referring.  The  history,  the  hopes,  the  prospects,  and 
the  strange  customs  of  the  race,  afford  a  most  inviting  theme.  As 
every  beautiful  Hebrew  maiden  hopes  to  be  the  mother  of  Him  who, 
in  their  estimation,  will  restore  their  ancient  glories,  let  us  all,  at  least, 
wish  that  their  emancipation  may  be  near  at  hand. 
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OB,    THE    LONDON    ASSINAUM    ON    AMEBICAN   AUTSOBS. 

The  London  AssiNuSuh  has  for  so  many  years  been  known  to  the 
loungers  in  club-rooms ;  every  number  in  length  and  breadth,  in  scqpe, 
tone,  style,  and  degree  of  merit,  has  been  so  like  every  other  nomber, 
as  if  made  by  a  machine  from  one  model ;  it  has  become  bo  pnnctiud 
and  exact  in  all  its  habits,  disagreeable  or  otherwise,  so  Fe^nlated 
according  to  standard,  that  if  the  worthy  litterateurs^  who  will  fbi^give 
us  for  calling  them  by  so  subordinate  a  title,  and  who  divide  its  pan- 
graphs  and  bits  of  precious  criticism  among  themselves  in  their  weekly 
job,  should  dissolve  their  association  after  some  weekly  dinner,  it  would 
not  be  extravagant  to  suppose  that  it  would  make  small  difference ; 
that  the  types  would  fall  of  their  own  accord  into  line  and  compact 
column ;  and  that  from  inveterate  habit  it  would  now  print  it«el£ 

Very  respectable  \s  Assinceum^  invariably  well-dressed,  with  nofiuilt 
about  its  exterior  and  no  carelessness  in  its  trim ;  always  in  clean  linen, 
not  cotton,  satisfactorj^o  the  eye ;  as  to  manners,  thoroughly  English, 
if  that  is  any  commendation,  although  we  fear  it  is  not ;  not  particu- 
larly low-bred  except  when  it  thinks  it  has  to  deal  with  inferiors ;  never 
enthusiastic  about  any  body  or  any  tiling,  yet  sometimes  patronizing, 
or  a  little  cordial,  according  to  the  quality  (not  literary)  of  those 
whom  it  treats.  As  to  speech,  it  is  for  the  most  part  careful  not  to 
make  a  slip,  collocating  words  according  to  correct  usage,  eschewing 
all  participles  made  from  substantives,  detesting  all  AmericanismSj  yet 
although  rigid  itself,  not  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  in  these  respects, 
as  is  evident  by  its  not  very  frequent  but  most  miserable  attempts  at 
new  coinage,  and  the  common  use  of  certain  forms  of  expression  whidi 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  creeping  into  the  works  of  sensible  writers 
in  our  own  country.  All  this  by  the  way,  for  *  one '  likes  in  praising 
much,  to  find  a  little  which  *  one '  may  censure,  and  *  one '  can  not 
bear  to  meet  with  affectations,  no  matter  where,  which  *  one  *  despiseSi 

With  regard  to  opinions,  this  newspaper  professes  fsdr  play,  although 
we  think  it  is  stuffed  full  of  mean  prejudice,  sometimes  dogmatic  with- 
out investigation,  uninformed,  conceited,  truculent,  or  even  nnjost. 
Tliese  are  a  few  general  characteristics,  but  *  more  anon.*  Such  as  it 
is,  all  book-makers  and  book-sellers,  all  antiquaries,  and  patrons  of  art, 
all  the  aforesaid  loungers  in  club-houses,  all  small  litterateurs^  (these  last 
take  it  up  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  they  do  not  look  for  much 
favor  from  those  of  their  ot^h  class,)  all  literary  men  generally,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  would  as  soon  think  of  going  with- 
out their  Sunday  dinners  as  pass  a  week  without  reading  it.    It  is, 
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however,  oracular,  rather  than  an  oracle.  Being  so  long  remarkable 
for  not  being  remarkable^  and  therefore  in  a  certain  sense  respectable, 
and  so  long  accustomed  to  speak,  every  body  appears  to  be  willing  to 
hear  what  it  has  to  say.  It  can  put  its  petty  imprimatur  on  reputa- 
tions already  made.  It  can  raise  or  depress  the  thumb  at  will,  as  if  to 
save  or  to  destroy,  yet  the  decision  of  its  small  band  of  collaborateurs 
who  are  incapable  of  uttering  a  single  original  idea,  but  have  trained 
themselves  up  to  be  smart  verbal  critics,  is  not  regarded  even  in  Eng- 
land by  the  more  eminent  in  letters,  as  having  the  value  of  a  single 
rush. 

It  makes  not  much  difference  whether  any  thing  is  doing  in  the  lite- 
rary world  or  not,  the  Assinceum^  as  has  been  intimated,  never  flags, 
but  is  equally  well  provided  for,  and  readable  the  year  round ;  so  that 
the  injunction  is  fulfilled,  si  nihil  est  quod  scribas^  sed  hoc  scribe  nihil 
esse  quod  scribas.  In  whatever  public  place  it  is  read,  two  feicts  are 
worthy  of  mention.  One  is,  that  most  people,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
take  it  up  from  the  table,  read  it  through,  for  it  is  easy  reading,  and 
put  it  down  again  without  saying  one  word  or  its  equivalent.  They 
may  be  satisfied  or  the  reverse,  their  sensations  are  not  known.  Theirs 
is  a  listless,  cheerless  process  of  mastication,  like  that  of  some  dog  over 
a  bone  where  a  little  meat  may  be  gnawed.  The  pabulum  has  been 
given  to  them  periodically,  and  they  take  to  it  industriously,  but  with- 
out much  taste  or  relish.  And  you  never  see  any  faint  change  of 
countenance  in  the  reader,  but  he  actually  looks  as  if  he  were  perusing 
something  not  only  solid,  but  stolid ;  no  rippling  smiles  as  if  some  re- 
mark had  been  passed  which  pleased  his  better  nature,  for  as  to  any 
genial  humor,  or  wit,  or  indeed  faculty  of  appreciating  the  same,  you 
may  look  for  it  any  where  else,  but  not  in  the  London  Assinceum, 
The  sardonic  smile  of  the  sneerer  or  caviller  it  may  sometimes  have, 
but  this  does  not  excite  much  sympathy. 

One  half  of  the  Assinceum's  pages  are  occupied  by  book-sellers'  ad- 
vertisements. It  is  well  labelled  in  front  and  rear.  With  this  no  fsmlt 
is  to  be  found,  as  '  one '  likes  to  know  what  is  being  printed  '  ye  kno.' 
Price  FOURPENCE,  the  fourpence  in  exceedingly  black  capitals  first 
strikes  the  eye  on  the  first  page  at  the  upper  end,  right  hand  side  of 
the  first  column,  immediately  beneath  the  sounding  yet  classic  title. 
It  looks  a  little  mean  perhaps  to  have  the  price  of  literary  wares  so 
conspicuously  set  forth.  In  the  large  journals  of  the  United  States 
we  have  frequently  to  hunt  through  all  their  multitudinous  columns  in 
vain,  to  get  the  same  information,  for  in  some  of  them  there  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  idea.  However,  if  a  given  number  of  pages 
of  literary  job-work  according  to  a  given  pattern  be  provided  weekly, 
it  is  right,  and  English,  to  announce  what  is  to  be  paid. 

The  AssinoBum  always  opens  with  '  Reviews,'  as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
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them,  which,  however,  are  not  reviews  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  term,  but  nothing  more  than  magazine  or  newspaper  notices,  eked 
out  by  the  aid  of  scissors.  They  are  often  sensible  enough,  and  pre- 
&ced  with  a  show  of  leammg,  if  the  topic  require,  composed  as  if  ez 
pleno  animo^  the  British  Encyclopaedia  being  no  doubt  the  &ithfiil 
adjunct  of  scissors.  Wo  might  even  call  them  dapper  bits  of  criticism, 
plain  in  style  but  with  a  sleek  and  glossy  neatness,  compact,  well- 
rounded,  well-done.  The  mechanic  arts  are  sometimes  brought  to  nice 
perfection. 

After  the  '  Reviews,'  the  faithful  reader  will  find  a  few  pages  occu- 
pied with  short  mention  of  new  novels  or  of  other  new  books,  wherein 
those  below  mediocrity,  or  which  appear  so  to  the  cursory  glance  of 
the  accomplished  editors,  are  summarily  or  contemptuously  dealt  witL 
These  last  are  cljurvoyant,  and  when  their  eyes  are  bandaged  with 
prejudice,  can  often  see  through  a  book  without  going  beyond  the  title- 
page,  as  readily  as  if  it  were  shut  up  and  placed  at  the  back  of  theip 
heads,  especially  if  it  be  printed  in  the  wrong  Boston,  or  in  mercantile 
New-York.  A  bold  assertion  from  beneath  a  snug  concealment,  a 
shrug  and  a  sneer,  with  a  word  or  two  of  pithy  advice,  and  the  cul- 
prit is  dismissed  who  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  more  elaborate  castiga- 
tion.  If  he  is  a  poetaster,  we  have  the  old  and  hackneyed  allusion  io " 
gods,  and  men,  and  columns,  for  a  critic  of  the  Assincmm  is  nothing 
if  he  is  not  classical.  If  he  be  a  prose  writer,  and  prosy  at  that,  then 
we  have  the  oft^repeated  phrase :  '  This  is  a  dreary  book.'  A  dreary 
book !     A  cant  term  that  with  our  Johnny  Bull  I 

After  this  department  of  criticism  you  will  next  be  treated  to  som« 
weekly  gossip  about  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Drama,  and  all  kinds  of  things ; 
then  with  numerous  paragraphs  on  subjects  Archajological,  Geogra- 
phical, Linnean,  Numismatic,  Zoological,  Geological,  Entomological, 
Meteorological,  Ethnological,  Ictheological,  Photographic,  Statistical 
—  Syro-Egyptian  —  and  AssinoBum  is  made  up. 

Who  will  say  that  so  well-printed  a  newspaper  is  not  worth  four- 
pence,  when  it  keeps  you  informed  as  to  current  literature,  and  con- 
tains such  long  extracts  from  current  works,  albeit  it  is  sometimer* 
slashing,  while  in  the  tone  and  style  of  its  papers  you  occasionally  get 
the  full  force  and  manner,  the  smack  and  flavor  of  the  true  English 
literary  snob  f  We  have  been  latterly  struck  with  its  curt  and  insolent 
dispatch  and  disposal  of  American  books  which  had  here  been  stamped 
with  the  genial  commendation  of  men  of  letters.  We  had  the  curi- 
osity to  examine  its  collected  files  for  the  last  five  years,  to  find  out 
whether  this  arose  from  settled  habit,  or  only  from  the  accidental 
assumption  of  superior  airs.  It  has  been  a  coui-se  systematically  pur- 
sued, and  it  is  consoling  at  least  to  know  that  an  impartial  parti^ity 
has  been  obser\'ed,  that  all  classes,  high  and  low,  the  historian,  the 
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novelist,  the  poet,  the  traveller,  if  American,  have  fared  alike  at  its 
hands.  Indeed,  its  editors  are  to  be  pitied.  There  is  a  serious  ob- 
struction, a  real  difficulty  to  be  met.  When  a  Yankee  author  pre- 
sents himself,  they  hang  back,  they  reluct,  like  a  disagreeable  English- 
man, (not  of  the  higher  orders,)  in  the  comer  of  a  stage-coach  from 
whom  the  occasion  extorts  either  an  affirmative  nod  or  a  negative 
grunt.  But  the  necessity  cannot  well  be  helped.  There  is  a  pesti- 
lent perseverance  about  tho  Yankee.  He  will  whittle  his  sticks  all 
over  the  world.  He  will  whistle  his  national  airs  while  he  scrapes  out 
sulphur  from  a  crater  in  the  Andes,  or  competing  with  some  English- 
man, guano  from  Ichaboe.  His  yachts  are  in  foreign  waters,  his  horses 
are  on  English  turf,  and  his  books  are  in  English  markets,  and  on  tho 
A8sinomm?8  table.  He  must,  therefore,  be  decently  met.  His  boats 
must  be  permitted  to  sail,  his  horses  to  run,  his  chess-men  to  move, 
and  as  for  his  books,  '  one '  must  at  least  try  to  read  them,  though  it 
is  disagreeable  to  say  to  such  people  exactly  what  '  one '  thinks,  *  ye 
kno.'  It  is  a  hard  and  costive  business  at  the  best.  The  book  is  on 
the  table.  It  need  not  be  examined,  but  it  must  be  criticised  beyond 
doubt.  The  tardy  preface  drags  along  with  some  remark  about 
'  trans-Atlantic  cousins,'  or  '  Brother  Jonathan,'  how  he  is  thin-skinned, 
how  he  is  given  to  hyperbole,  about  his  pituitous  propensity,  his  fond- 
ness for  '  fine  writing,'  and  that  so  far  in  letters  he  has  achieved  no- 
thing of  which  the  type  does  not  already  exist.  A  gratuitous  self 
exculpation,  a  protestation  of  candor  and  desire  to  do  justice,  together 
with  a  few  generalities  then  pave  the  way  for  the  review  proper,  which 
is  bound  to  be  distressingly  severe.  Our  critic  aspires  to  be  a  Jeffrey 
on  a  small  scale.  TniN  Skin  is  excoriated,  and  his  name  is  writ  on 
water.  Let  him  however  be  thankful  for  this :  though  his  faults  are 
studiously  set  forth,  yet  his  enemy  has  not  been  so  cruel  as  to  raise  the 
laugh  against  him.  His  derogatory  criticism  is  altogether  a  serious 
job ;  his  wit  would  hardly  pass  muster,  his  humor  must  be  of  the  dry 
kind,  for  he  is  about  as  succulent  as  the  ancient  walking-stick  which 
is  hung  up  in  Abbot's  Egyptian  Museum.  The  AssincBum  can  hardly 
be  said  to  ridicule  any  one,  for  ridicule  even  of  the  wickedest  kind  im- 
plies some  good  nature  at  the  core.  The  inbred  malice  which  lurks 
under  most  of  his  diatribes  is  not  suggestive  of  a  red-cheeked,  fun- 
loving  Englishman,  but  of  a  burly  fellow  forging  his  thunderbolt  — 
brutwn  fulmen  —  over  a  porter-house  steak,  and  a  pot  of  beer. 

However,  it  would  be  fair  to  let  MacGrawler  speak  for  himself  a 
little,  and  we  select  without  much  choice.  Here  is  a  critique  beauti- 
fully concise  on  a  small  unpretending  volume  of  American  poems,  the 
most  of  which  it  is  true,  are  inferior,  yet  among  them  a  well-disposed 
censor  might  have  detected  a  few  of  rare  beauty.  '  We  have  found 
nothing  to  quote  from  in  this  volume,  and  scarcely  know  how  to  cha- 
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racterize  it.  A  countryman  of  the  aut/ior^s  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  describing  it  as  a  sorter  poetry,  and  a  sorter  not,  but  a  darned  deal 
sorter  not  nor  sorter.'  A  melanclioly  attempt  to  be  witty  at  other 
people's  expense  I  Let  us  assure  MacGrawler  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  dialect.  There  is  a  peculiar  Yankee  speech,  of  limited  use,  which 
consists  less  in  forms  and  words  than  in  cadences,  tones,  accents,  and 
inflections,  disagreeable  to  the  refined  ear,  but  difficult  to  be  repre- 
sented in  print,  and  of  wliich  nothing  can  be  learned  from  the  pages 
of  Cockney  tourists,  and  not  much  from  those  of  Samuel  Slick. 
'  Paps,'  however,  if  he  were  to  come  among  us,  and  apply  himself 
closely  to  the  language,  he  might  accomplish  something,  and  think  it 
worth  knowing. 

It  Tvdll  be  remembered  that  about  a  year  ago  the  little  satire,  *  No- 
thing TO  We^ui,'  was  popular.  Being  the  production  of  one  hitherto 
unknown,  without  any  heralding,  the  appropriateness  of  the  theme, 
and  the  mei-it  of  the  execution,  won  for  it  a  spontaneous  token  of  ap- 
plause, and  it  was  in  every  body's  hands.  It  gave  proof  of  a  liappy 
momentary  inspiration,  if  not  hopes  of  a  lasting  fame.  Wishing  to 
know  whether  any  note  had  been  made  of  this  little  brochure^  and 

whether  the  Ass 's  reception  of  it  would  not  be  gruff^  we  con* 

suited  the  record,  not  in  vain.  After  half  a  column  of  generalities, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  poem  at  all,  it '  cribs '  the  whole  of  it,  and 
*  returns  thanks '  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment  which  for  once  it 
gives  its  readers,  in  this  wise  :  '  Tlie  ballad-wnter  is  said  to  be  a  Mr. 
Butler  of  New-York ;  and  the  Yankee  origin  is  indeed  apparent  in 
jests  and  local  allusions,  neither  very  funny  nor  very  intelligible  to 
London  readers.  But  the  nonsense  on  the  whole,  is  good  nonsense ; 
and  we  have  quoted  it  in  order  that  the  grave  reader  may  find  some* 
thing  in  tcvday's  number  of  the  Athencewn  that  he  may  safely  skip  — 
if  he  pleases.' 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  multiply  instances  in  this  kind  since  the 
rule  of  treatment  appears  to  be  almost  invariable.  The  style  is  usnally 
as  follows :  *  Tliis  is  too  bad,'  or,  '  It  almost  surpasses  belief  that  one 
should  write  such  trash,  but  it  is  an  insult  to  common-sense,  that  one 
should  be  expected  to  read  such  trash.'  '  It  is  written  with  bland  in- 
anity.' And  again :  '  This  is  a  dreary  book.'  There  is  alwaj-B  the 
same  appetite  on  the  part  of  MacGrawler  to  write  a  slashing  article 
about  those  who  are  at  a  very  convenient  distance  to  suit  the  purpose 
of  ]\IacGrawler.  His  manliness  is  only  equalled  by  his  urbanity.  The 
men  of  a  larger  type  and  more  distinguished  reputation  are  partakers 
with  the  smaller  fry  of  authors.  Mr.  Irving  is  deficient,  according  to 
this  astute  critic,  on  the  score  of  geniality^  and  Mr.  Bryant  of  origi- 
nality, while  Longfellow  is  still  inferior  to  Bryant. 

Of  Bancroft's  History,  Volume  VII.,  his  researches  into  such  matters 
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enable  him  to  put  forth  the  following  modest  opinion,  which  must  cany 
with  it  all  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  London  Assinoemny  and 
will  no  doubt  destroy  the  prestige  of  what  has  been  heretofore  con- 
sidered a  standard  word.  '  We  have  only  glimpses  of  the  men  of  the 
Revolution,  and  are  left  to  a  good  deal  of  surmise  as  to  the  secrets  of 
the  times.  We  miss  the  authoritative  notes  that  lighted  up  the  text 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  and  cannot  but  on  the  whole  express  our  regret 
that  the  author  had  not  such  complete  access  to  papers  as  would  have 
given  fulness  and  certainty  to  this,  without  doubt,  the  only  American 
national  history.* 

Here,  however,  he  is  excited  into  a  little  warmth,  and  we  arc 
treated  with  a  bit  of '  fine  writing, '  which  was  no  doubt  accomplished, 
map  in  hand.  Listen  to  what  he  says :  '  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
States,  however  divided  by  political  language  and  sympathy,  by  ques- 
tions of  boundary  and  color,  there  will  on  that  day,  [the  fourth  of 
July,  we  believe,]  be  heard  in  each  city  and  county  one  unanimous 
speech,  there  will  glow  one  confederate  banner.  From  the  eldest  to 
Minnesota  and  Arizona  the  youngest  bom,  from  Indian  Dacotah,  where 
the  sun  sheds  an  indistinct  light  on  unassigned  claims  and  encumbered 
estates  of  greenwood,  to  Spanish  San  Francisco,  where  it  flaunts  along 
the  path  of  the  ocean  steamer ^  and  flings  gold  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
helmsman  and  passenger^  etc.  Happy  helmsman  !  happy  passenger! 
But  how  the  sun  manages  to  fling  this  gold  dust  is  a  question  which 
we  leave  to  MacGrawler  to  decide.    But  to  proceed  with  the  quotation. 

'In  honor  of  that  day  the  wagon  on  the  prairie  will  have  its  arch  of 
leaves,  the  lumber-raft  floating  down  the  Mississippi  will  attach  to  its 
pine  mast  a  July  flag,  [what  is  a  July  flag  ?]  the  steamer  far  out  at 
sea  will  hoist  a  garland  at  the  fore,  a  motley  population  of  all  hues, 
German,  Indian,  civil  and  military,  [will  MacGrawler  inform  us  what 
are  civil  and  military  hues  ?]  will  make  music  on  what  twenty  years 
were  forest  streets,  and  all  along  the  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  coast 
from  every  cape  and  headland  peaceful  cannon  will  proclaim  to  the 
world  a  declaration  of  American  Independence.' 

Fine,  swelling  period  that !  although  a  little  tax  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  reader  to  think  of  things  so  far  apart  and  so  dissimilar  —  a  helms- 
man and  a  passenger  on  the  way  to  San  Francisco  —  a  steamer  out  at 
sea  and  a  lumber-raft  on  the  Father  of  waters  —  those  civil  and  mili- 
tary hues — besides  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  and  that 
proclamation  of  peaceful  cannon  I  And  yet  a  gorgeous  feat  of  words, 
truly  !  Let  us  congratulate  our  friends  on  the  progress  which  they 
appear  to  be  making  in  American  Geography,  and  upon  their  know- 
ledge of  the  sources  of  American  history.  Of  the  last,  if  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  any  more  vohunes  to  write,  we  hope  that  he  may  avail  himself. 

The  most  recent  act  of  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Assinceum  which 
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wo  have  to  bewail  is  eonsnminatcd  in  the  number  issued  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  and  is  a  Re^dew  of '  Miles  Standish.'  The  authoi^s 
popularity  is  admitted  at  the  outset,  a  fact  which  the  philosophical 
critic  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to  account  for.  '  If^'  he  remarks,  *  popu- 
larity be  any  test  of  permanent  merit,  Mr.  Longfellow  is  already  an 
heir  apparent  of  immortality.  So  strong  an  object  of  typographical 
desire  is  he  at  present,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  protect  him  from 
undue  admiration,  and  with  tliis  view  a  notice  is  affixed  to  the  cover 
of  the  present  little  volume,  signifying  to  the  world  that  an  English 
writer  has  contributed  a  small  but  sufficient  portion  in  his  behalf!'  It 
is  true  that  popularity  is  not  necessarily  a  test  of  merit  unless  the 
refined  and  educated  by  almost  universal  consent  agree  to  admire,  in 
which  case  we  think  that  there  may  be  some  element  of  genius  or 
talent.  A  newspaper  which  panders  to  prejudice  and  bad  feelings  may 
have  thousands  of  readers  without  being  an  oracle.  Its  real  value  may 
not  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fourpences  exchanged  for  it. 
Xobody  would  be  such  a  dolt  as  to  assert  it ;  at  the  same  tune,  unless 
it  stultified  itself  we  should  feel  disposed  to  admit  its  claims  on  the 
strength  of  its  favor.  But  unfortunately,  Mr.  Longfellow  being  exten- 
sively read,  Mr.  Peter  MacGrawler  goes  on  to  explain  why  he  should  noi 
be  ;  and  the  main  reason  is,  that  he,  the  said  Peter,  does  not  like  him. 
Pray  why  not.  Master  Peter  ?  Because  he  leads  Peter  *  into  a  world 
of  feeble  twilight,  where  the  embracing  sunbeams  chastely  play,'  which 
is  not  congenial  to  the  joyous  and  light-loving  disposition  of  Peter, 
who  does  not  take  delight  in  tolling  bells,  and  midnight  masses,  and 
monks  who  pray  in  bad  Latin.  And  wliat  else  ?  Why  the  gods  and 
the  columns  cannot  endure  him,  at  least  the  columns  of  the  Asainosum^ 
and  so  MacGrawler  will  not.  He  also  adds  that  he  is  one  in  whom 
'  men ' '  cannot  take  much  pleasure.'  But  Mac  has  a  short  memory, 
liaviiig  just  asserted  his  popularity.  More  than  all,  his  poems  *  do  not 
exalt  and  strengthen '  Mr.  MacGrawler.  They  only  make  him  *  con- 
tinually passive,'  and  Mrs.  MacGrawler  '  continually  resigned,'  and  he 
does  not  believe  in  *  his  vapory  Elysium.'  Although  MacGrawler  him- 
self has  written  a  whole  page  of  stupid  parodies  on  the  'Psalm  of 
Life,'  yet  he  adds,  that  '  a  witty  countryman  of  the  author's  has  writ- 
ten two  admirable  parodies '  which  he  is  greatly  pleased  with.  The 
same  faults  are  common  to  Evangelifie  and  Hiawatha^  and  more  be- 
side. '  Why  so  much  moumfulness  through  all '  he  is  '  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand ;  when,  however,  persevering  with  the  perusal,  he  discovers 
that  Mr.  Longfellow,  or  to  borrow  a  loitty  and  true  nume^  Mr.  Pro- 
tracted fellow,'  etc.  Is  not  this  enough  to  excite  inextinguishable 
laughter,  and  set  the  columns  in  a  roar  ?  Mr.  Irving  may  be  destitute 
of  humor,  or  even  solemn  as  a  grave-stone ;  Saxe  may  be  a  feeble  re- 
cachinnation  caught  up  from  Hood ;  but  who  will  deny  that  MacGraw- 
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ler  is  funny  ?  Hisum  teneatis  amici  ?  To  be  serious  again,  Mac^  who 
from  the  quality  of  his  wit  we  have  long  since  taken  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man, thinks  that '  in  its  feeble  r^dog  the  vice  of  Mr.  Longfellow  lies.' 
It  may  be  in  the  ridoq  or  it  may  not  be  in  the  rido^  —  that  is  a  point 
which  we  do  not  feel  qualified  to  dispute.  Again,  we  have  the  charge 
of  imitation,  which  is  always  stored  away  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  his 
sanctum  for  the  *  transatlantic  Cousins.'  Peter's  erudition  sweeps  over 
a  wide  compass,  and  he  never  reads  any  thing  but  he  thinks  that  he 
has  read  something  like  it  before.  He  wants  that  which  the  sun  never 
shone  upon,  flowers  without  any  name,  and  that  were  never  heard  of, 
music  freshly  inspired  from  the  very  gods,  and  sweets  of  poetry  which 
recall  no  memories  to  be  wafted  among  his  columns^  and  regale  his 
snuffy  nostrils.  Mac  a  boy  should  not  be  so  exacting.  '  Pretty  imi- 
tations,' he  says,  '  but  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  original  types  of 
Tegner,  Goethe,  Heine,  or  Chamisso.  Indeed  if  we  compare  the  moon- 
light scenes  of  Ecangdine  with  the  truthful  daylight  pictures  of  the 
Herman  and  Dorothea  or  Auerbach's  delicious  ^ar/ussle^ifwe  set  the 
Golden  Legend  by  Chamisso's  poem  or  with  Goethe's  Faust^  the 
Building  of  the  Ship  beside  the  Lay  of  the  JBell,  the  Ballads  by  those 
of  Heine,  the  difference  between  a  composition  and  an  original,  be- 
tween reality  and  phantasy,  is  painfully  evident.'  All  very  true,  Mac, 
if  we  can  get  all  these  side  by  side,  but  there  are  too  many  '  ifs '  in  the 
way.  We  cannot  conveniently  have  moonlight  and  daylight  scenes 
together,  and  the  '  delicious  Barfusale '  has  got  to  be  translated  from 
beyond  seas.  This  being  the  case,  we  fear  that '  the  delicious  Bar- 
fussle '  will  have  to  stand  on  his  own  merits,  if  he  has  got  any. 

Let  us  quote  again.  *  The  poem,  which  in  our  vulturine  capacity 
the  author  no  doubt  expects  us  io  poetlverously  write,  is  entitled  the 
*CouBTSHip  OF  Miles  Standish,'  and  displays  Mr.  Longfellow's 
method  of  debasing  a  fine  old  hero,  and  diluting  an  historical  fact.' 
A  little  gleam  of  ingenuity  again  I  Forging  words  as  well  as  thunder- 
bolts I  We  should  say,  asking  pardon,  however,  a  historical  fiict.  It 
is  true  that  we  say  an  ass,  but  do  we  say  an  horse  ?  We  should  as 
soon  talk  of  putting  on  an  'at  on  an  'ead.  It  may  be  English,  but  it  is 
not  American.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  follow  out  the  commentary 
of  MacGrawler  in  his  effort '  to  poetiverously  write.'  He  takes  keenly 
to  the  scent,  and  is  like  a  setter-dog  thrashing  through  a  field  of 
clover  in  pursuit  of  game,  but  can  find  nothing  but  the  clover.  Some- 
times as  he  is  covered  up  by  the  sweet-smelling  leaves,  you  just  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  ears,  if  he  has  any,  (for  we  are  not  sportsman  enough 
to  remember  whether  they  sometimes  crop  the  ears  of  this  kind  of 
puppy,)  then  he  comes  to  a  momentary  stand,  points,  and  passes  on  to 
the  next  inclosure.  But  either  the  game  is  not,  or  he  is  faulty,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  hunt,  instead  of  a  pat  on  the  head,  and  the  soothuig 
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laudit  of  '  good  dog,  good  dog,'  he  only  gets  a  kick  from  his  master. 
So,  our  critic  scents  and  snuffs  about  over  the  whole  ground,  alidmg 
along  with  his  educated  nose  over  every  foot  of  it,  Bometimes  paudiig 
and  pointing  at  what  ho  considers  game,  but  only  trampling  on  a  few 
pin-feathers.  To  change  the  figure,  English,  or  rather  American  hexft- 
meters,  he  cannot  scan  with  a  loving  eye.  He  can  find  no  authority  in 
regard  to  quantity^  therefore  he  is  suspicious  as  to  quality.  We 
heartily  agree  >nth  MacGrawler  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  attempting 
that  measure  nowadays,  either  in  the  dead  Latin  or  in  living  Eng- 
lish. Vinny  Bourne  wrote  Latin  elegantly  in  the  various  metres,  but 
after  all,  his  lines  were  made  up*  of  odds  and  ends,  arranged  cnnnbigly 
in  mosaic,  and  we  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Protracted  fellow  (we  mnrt 
have  that  laugh  over  again)  after  the  success  of  Eoangeline  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  a  similar  experiment.  But  inasmuch  as  he  has 
done  so,  we  have  no  regrets  to  express,  that  with  so  many  disadvan* 
tages  to  contend  against,  he  has  wrought  out  so  exquisite  a  poem,  re- 
plete with  tenderness,  though  its  grace  may  be  too  subtle  to  win  and 
woo  the  sympathies  of  a  MacGrawler.  The  latter  says  ho  wants  some* 
thing  '  to  exalt  and  strengthen  him,'  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
true.  But  though  difficult  to  please,  and  rather  grudging,  he  can 
sometimes  modulate  the  tone  of  a  sneerer ;  he  can  concede  a  little,  for 
he  adds,  'there  is  just  one  luie  in  the  poem  which  is  pretty.'  Flowers 
are  called 

*  Children  lost  in  the  woods,  and  covered  with  Icaycs  in  their  sliimber.* 

This  reminds  '  one '  of  the  exquisite  Brummel,  who,  when  a  dish  of 
green  peas  was  set  before  him,  remarked  that '  he  had  once  eaten  a 
pea,"*  A  little  benevolence  is  cheering.  Some  body  was  defended  not 
long  ago  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  humane  feeling,  for, 
that  once  walking  in  the  street  he  had  given  a  boy  a  stick  of  candyj 
Since  no  doubt  the  poet  '  expected '  MacGrawler  '  to  poetiverousfy 
wrtte,^  let  him  be  thankful  that  he  is  not  quite  devoured.  There  are 
some  minor  i)oems  bound  up  with  *  Miles  Standish,'  but  from  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  they  '  are  not  striking.'  As  a  matter  of  ooursei 
they  are  not. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  as  it  is  now  high  time,  let  us  say  that  we  are 
in  these  parts  so  much  addicted  to  indiscriminate  praise  and  stereo- 
typed phrases  of  admiration,  that  it  may  do  us  no  harm  to  be  rough 
handled.  In  former  years  we  stood  in  suspense  while  expectmg  a  ver* 
diet  from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Fortunately  for  ourselves,  we 
have  changed  all  that.  A  book  is  written,  published,  and  its  fate  is 
sealed  without  even  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  a  MacGrawler,  and 
when  that  comes,  it  matters  very  little  whether  it  be  a  growl  of  con- 
tempt, as  usual,  or  a  note  of  admiration.    But  if  criticism  should  OYOr 
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attain  to  a  palmy  estate  among  us,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  infused  with 
that  large  and  liberal  spirit  which  always  distinguishes  true  men  of 
letters,  and  that  it  will  show  feir  play  even  to  its  enemies,  who  are  so 
foolhardy  as  to  write  books — whether  they  be  Jews,  Turks;  heretics, 
or  infidels.  As  to  Peter  MacGrawler,  having  already  praised  him  as 
much  as  he  deserves,  and  said  that  his  Assinceum  was  well  printed,  we 
will  not  begin  at  this  last  moment  to  say  any  thing  which  might  be 
deemed  harsh  or  uncharitable,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  we  had 
evil  ends  in  view,  and  that  we  were  trying  to  raise  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot. 

Note.  — When  the  present  editor  of  the  Athencsum  was  in  the  United  States,  in  1854,  as 
Commissioner  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  in  more  than  one  instance  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  sentiments  of  animosity-  toward  this  country,  and  betrayed  no  small  degree  of 
illiberal  prejudice.  A  friend  informs  us,  that  when  arranging  with  a  leading  London  pub- 
lisher, a  few  years  since,  for  the  issue  of  a  work  —  that  gentleman  observed  to  him :  *  You 
must  be  prepared  for  injustice  from  the  London  Athenceum — partly  because  you  are  an 
American  author,  and  also  because  the  present  editor  abuses  every  thing  I  publish,  without 
regard  to  merit,  on  account  of  a  personal  difficulty  I  had  with  the  establishment.'  The 
Athenaum  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  critical  authority  in  England,  and  is  sustained 
wholly  by  advertisements. 


Ch.eerf*u.lxLe8S. 

Without,  the  shadows  of  the  night 

Have  filled  the  world  with  sullen  gloom  : 
Within,  a  meUow,  golden  light 

Wraps  in  repose  the  quiet  room. 
I  hear  the  patter  of  the  rain  — 

The  mournful  sobbing  of  the  blast  — 
Wailing  as  if  a  ghastly  train 

Of  disembodied  spirits  passed  # 

But  what  care  I  for  doud  or  storm, 

Since  neither  doud  nor  storm  are  mine  ? 
In  youth  the  heart  is  firesh  and  warm, 

In  youth  the  blood  is  rosy  wine ! 
I  pass  beneath  the  cheerless  skies, 

Nor  think  how  full  of  tears  they  are : 
There  is  a  light  in  friendly  eyes 

More  lovely  than  the  fairest  star ! 

Then  who  would  wish  a  brighter  spot 

Wherein  to  sing,  whereon  to  dwell  ? 
Ah  I  he  who  would,  deserves  it  not, 

He  who  would  not,  deserves  it  wdL 
So,  I  content  with  friendship  live. 

And  blest  with  love's  endearing  ways, 
Quaff  the  sweet  nectar  which  shall  give 

A  solar  crown  to  all  my  days. 
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Lauretta's     S  y  e  8  . 

The  &ir  Lauretta^s  eyes,  so  blue  and  bright. 
Look  blank  and  cold  when  I  am  in  her  sight 
Paint  her  not  thus,  kind  limner !  give  her  that 
Sweet  Fmilc  she  wears  when  talking  to  her  cat 
So  shall  I  fondly  think,  whenever  I  see 
The  beaming  portrait,  that  it  smiles  on  ma 


ACROSS      THE      CH-A.N'N'KIj. 

It  is  a  delectable  expedient,  for  a  resident  or  sojonmer  in  London, 
to  cross  the  Channel.  The  world  offers  no  change  at  once  bo  available 
and  so  entire.  The  kaleidoscope  of  metropolitan  life  Ls  shifted  with  a 
single  tuni,  by  a  trip  from  London  to  Paris ;  and  to  a  mind  adequately 
hiformed  to  take  in  the  whole  contrast  of  associations,  and  with  im- 
agination and  moral  sensibility  to  render  the  experience  vivid,  it  is  as 
magical  as  that  recorded  in  the  tales  of  Arabian  enchantment.  Artiata 
and  authors  estimate  the  privilege ;  they  of  all  men  require  an  avail- 
able excitement  to  soul  and  sense  —  the  facile  possibility  of  thorough 
escape  from  routine  —  the  chance,  at  least,  to  break  away,  in  times  of 
satiety  and  exhaustion,  from  the  familiar,  and  revel  in  the  new  and 
suggestive  J  the  alternation  from  retirement  to  society,  from  town  to 
cjountry,  from  the  atelier  to  the  opera,  effects  thb  partially ;  but  when 
the  tent  of  labor  and  duty  is  pitched  in  the  British  metropolis,  commend 
us  to  a  week  in  the  caj^ital  of  France  —  as  a  viaticum.  It  is  like  going 
to  bed  with  the  fellow  in  the  i)lay,  a  boor,  and  waking  up  a  prince,  or 
entering  a  bath  at  Damascus,  soiled  and  haggard  with  travel  in  the 
desert,  to  emerge  from  that  inspiring  ordeal  of  mist  and  manipulation, 
renewed  in  youth  and  vitality.  To  realize  the  experiment,  however, 
to  perfection,  there  is  wanting  a  novitiate  and  winter  —  the  one  to 
escape  bewildennent,  and  the  other,  to  insure  a  more  exhilarating  con- 
tr.'ist.  Localities  should  })e  knowTi,  that  somewhat  of  personal  remi- 
niscence throw  a  chann  over  the  scene ;  its  novelty  is  guaranteed  by 
the  lai)sc  of  time,  shicc  our  last  visit,  however  brief ;  for  a  very  few 
years,  often  months,  is  the  French  lifetime  for  a  government ;  and 
eatrh  ushers  in  a  fresh  aspect  in  manners,  costiune,  art,  literature,  and 
social  economy.  Thus  is  provided  incessantly  a  new  drama  on  a  fami- 
liar stage ;  we  feel  at  home  as  we  look  at  the  proscenium,  the  foot- 
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lights,  and  the  dome  ;  while  the  scenery,  the  music,  and  the  dramatis 
personcB^  as  well  as  the  plot,  have  all  the  attraction  of  an  original  con- 
ception. Hence  Paris  re-visited  is  more  suggestive  than  any  city  on 
earth.  It  is  the  lay-figure  in  the  studio  of  the  political  universe,  on 
which  successive  forms  and  hues  of  drapery  are  thrown  by  the  domi- 
nant genius  of  rule  :  now  a  republican  toga ;  now  a  harlequin  uni- 
form, made  of  the  shreds  and  patches  of  all  the  cast-off  wardrobes  of 
kings ;  and  again  the  faded  imperial  purple,  that  seems  tinted  with  the 
blood  of  humanity  ;  sometimes,  for  a  brief  interval,  the  manikin  is 
completely  naked,  and  the  guise  most  frequently  worn  is  military :  yet 
we  can  always  infer  the  temperature  and  the  hour  of  the  civic  life 
of  Paris,  by  a  glance  at  its  array,  as  certainly  as  in  the  world  of  fiishion 
they  are  indicated  by  the  dress  of  a  lady :  whether  the  sirocco  of 
revolution  impends  on  the  portentous  calm  of  despotic  sway,  the 
elusive  day-star  of  freedom,  or  her  fatal  vesper  hour.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  mere  political  fact  of  the  moment,  but  the  effects  incident 
thereto,  that  make  Paris  a  fresh  study  at  every  return,  and  supply  the 
eye,  ear,  and  mind  with  ever-renewed  interest.  The  whole  panorama 
is  invested  with  a  different  light,  as  the  political  glasses  are  changed ; 
the  shop-windows  as  well  as  the  newspaper,  the  trees  as  well  as  the 
escutcheons,  the  cafes  not  less  than  the  palace,  share  the  transforma- 
tion ;  the  gait  of  the  grisette,  the  salutation  of  the  concierge,  the 
phrase  of  your  neighbor  at  the  theatre,  the  expression  of  your  fellow 
habittiS  at  the  festaurant,  instantly  cast  before  you  either  the  shadow 
or  sun-shine  of  the  political  horizon.  It  is  this  interwoven  texture  of 
social  and  national  existence  —  this  immediate  and  obvious  reflection 
of  the  fitful  moods  of  the  body  politic  of  France,  that  makes  its 
capital,  for  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  stranger,  a  theatre  where 
he  is  certain  to  behold  scenes  either  deeply  impressive,  or  infinitely 
ludicrous,  and,  at  all  events,  rarely  suggestive.  Hence  the  freshness 
and  variety  of  which  a  theme  so  hackneyed  is  susceptible.  We  almost 
lose  sight  of  the  identity  of  place  in  the  diversity  of  associations,  in 
comparing  the  tableaux  recorded  by  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  so- 
journers ;  not  only  does  each  see  Paris  under  a  peculiar  light,  but  the 
scenes  continually  vary  when  viewed  from  the  same  stand-point.  It  is 
the  centre  of  phUosophical  speculation  to  Franklin,  the  land  of  senti- 
mental adventure  to  Sterne ;  in  Addison's  view  it  is  glorified  by  the 
praise  of  Boileau,  and  to  Berkeley  it  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  his 
fierce  argument  with  Malebranche ;  Scott  revels  in  the  antique  grand- 
eur of  Notre  Dame,  and  Walpole  in  the  prolific  gossip  of  the  court ; 
Haydon  runs  wild  with  joy  about  the  streets,  to  mark  the  oriental  cos- 
tumes of  the  Allies ;  Madam  de  Stael  loved  it  as  the  nucleus  of  society ; 
to  Carlyle  it  is  the  scene  of  his  wild  and  tragic  chronicle ;  to  Hazlitt 
the  city  that  boasts  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  while  Sir  Francis  Head 
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gathers  there  materials  for  a  new  book  m  noting  the  details  of  internal 
economy,  from  the  hygiene  of  a  stable  to  the  organization  of  a  charity. 
Paris  is  not  only  one  world  to  a  medical  student,  and  another  to  a 
soldier — not  only  a  diflFerent  sphere  as  looked  at  from  the  Tribune  or 
Pere  la  Chaise,  Napoleon^s  colunm  or  Madame  Girardin's  scUoHj  the 
Quai  Voltaire  or  the  Fauborg  Saint  Germain  —  but  it  is  one  place  in 
'30,  another  in  »35,  one  in  '48  and  quite  another  in  '54.  To  retrace  its 
thoroughfares  is,  even  at  such  limited  intervals,  to  read  a  new  chapter 
of  history,  and  discover  a  new  modification  of  human  character :  to  the 
artist  it  ofiers  a  continually  inviting  study  of  light,  shade,  perspective, 
foreground  and  grouping ;  to  the  author,  unexpected  material  for  dra- 
matic effect,  and  to  the  philosopher,  data  to  amend  or  modify  his  fore- 
gone conclusions.  Hence  they  seek  it  with  avidity,  and  find  the  pro- 
cess of  reacquaintance  quite  as  animating  and  far  less  perplexing  than  the 
original  introduction.  The  first  strangeness  worn  ofl^  there  is  breath- 
ing space  to  observe  what  has  been  annexed  to  the  old  novelties ; 
what  is  the  reigning  idea,  what  air  is  patent  in  the  streets,  and  what 
caricature  the  magnet  of  gazers ;  the  dish,  the  journal,  the  comedy, 
the  devotee,  the  jewel,  the  garment  —  or,  to  sum  it  up  in  one  word, 
the  ffout  which  has  possession  of  the  town.  In  resuming  his  promenade 
on  the  Boulevards,  his  rides  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  his  demi-tasse 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  his  dinners  at  Very's,  his  ice  at  Tortoni's,  and  his 
cue  at  the  estaminet^  and  his  seat  at  the  Opera  Cofnique — he  finds 
every  thing  changed,  yet  the  same ;  the  frame  as  h6  left  it,  but  the 
picture  transformed.  His  old  habits  may  be  outwardly  adopted,  but 
his  modes  of  thinking,  his  ideas  must  be  reorganized ;  new  watch- 
words must  be  learned,  and,  like  a  coquette's  lover,  he  must  go 
through  the  process  of  becoming  accustomed  tQ  alterations — not  so 
much  in  the  feature  as  in  the  expression  of  his  idol,  as  little  expected 
as,  for  the  moment,  they  are  unaccountable. 

It  was  six  o'clock  by  St.  Martin's  chime,  when  the  yawning  porter 
lit  the  candle,  and  roused  me  from  a  slumber  beneath  the  huge  and 
faded  damask  canopy  of  an  old-fashioned  four-foot  bed ;  the  lurid  coal 
in  the  grate,  the  heavy  bureaus,  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  dingy  wall- 
paper—  betokened  the  conservative  English  inn.  Awaiting  break- 
&st  in  the  coffee-room,  the  scene  was  equally  indicative ;  a  slatternly 
maid  was  sweeping  the  haU,  a  pale  waiter  in  clerical  attire,  spread  the 
cloth ;  and  the  meal  itself  was  of  that  solid  nature  which  seems  native 
to  the  clime  —  muffins  and  steaks ;  while  from  the  moist  window  a 
dismal  square  was  visible,  its  wet  flags  glistening  in  the  gas-light ;  op- 
posite rose  the  sombre  fiigade  of  the  National  Gallery ;  and  two  or 
three  forlorn  cabs  were  ranged  at  the  door.  As  we  drove  rapidly 
through  the  streets  whence  the  rushing  tide  of  population  —  soon  to 
fill  each  avenue  —  had  ebbed,  the  still-life  had  a  singular  relief;  ob- 
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jects  scarcely  observable  at  mid-day  now  claimed  attention,  to  which 
the  sense  of  parting  gave  emphasis.  As  we  entered  the  Strand,  I  men- 
tally caught  each  feature  as  the  musical  composer  jots  his  penseroso 
notes  to  balance  the  forthcoming  allegro^  in  order  to  realize  the  ex- 
pected contrast.  The  clock,  regulated  by  Greenwich,  pointed  its 
monitory  finger  in  that  deserted  highway,  with  a  solemnity  that  would 
have  charmed  the  author  of  the  ITight  Thoughts;  only  ubiquitous 
policemen  haunted  the  side-walks ;  the  towers  of  Saint  Dunstan's  and 
Saint  Mary's  seemed  to  loom  proudly  ;  and  Temple  Bar,  with  no 
crowd  of  men  and  horses  streaming  under  its  low  arch,  looked  the 
antiquity  it  is ;  a  light  was  still  burning  in  the  lantern  of  Dr.  John- 
son's tavern,  like  the  sepulchral  lamp  in  a  monumental  crypt  —  fidnt 
emblem  of  the  argumentative  joviality  that  long  since  expired  there. 
I  cast  an  affectionate  glance  at  the  gate  of  the  Inner  Temple  through 
which  poor  Goldsmith  and  gentle  Lamb  had  so  often  passed,  and  one 
of  sorrowful  admiration  at  gigantic  Saint  Paul's,  cramped  of  its  Mr 
proportions,  and  shorn  of  its  marble  whiteness,  and  gazed  along  Fleet 
street,  as  the  dry  channel  of  a  mighty  torrent  of  human  life  not  yet 
aroused  to  its  diurnal  flow ;  mused  of  the  great  fire  and  London  stone, 
the  memorable  catastrophe  and  venerable  relic,  as  we  ratded  by  the 
Monument  and  down  Cannon-street,  over  London  Bridge,  once 
crowned  with  traitor's  heads  and  arching  barges  wherein  sat  Raleigh, 
Sydney,  and  their  shrewd  queen ;  and  looked  thence  on  the  forest  of 
shipping  that  rose  from  the  Thames  through  such  a  cloud  of  mist  and 
smoke  as  hangs  over  a  fleet  after  battle  —  apt  symbol  of  the  perpetual 
contest  for  bread  and  gain  waged  in  this  vast  metropolis.  The  crystal 
roof  of  the  station-house,  the  punctual  method  of  the  guards,  and  the 
whistle  and  vapor  of  the  engine  —  mechanical  expedients  prophetic  of 
triumph  over  time  and  space  —  were  a  fit  closing  scene  to  this  London 
panorama — the  sublimities  of  an  age  of  locomotion  —  the  art  of  a 
clime  that  glorifies  use,  and  makes  beauty  her  vassal. 

It  was  pleasant  once  more  to  behold  the  horizon,  as  the  trwn 
emerged  into  the  open  country,  though  arrayed  in  the  neutral  tint  of 
gray  clouds :  picturesque,  too,  were  the  ramifying  boughs  of  leafless 
old  trees  pointed  against  that  leaden  sky,  while  beneath  them  slopes 
of  green  lay  like  palettes  of  the  mighty  invisible  Artist,  soon  to  clothe 
their  nakeiiess  with  emerald ;  this  freshness  of  hue,  incident  to  per- 
ennial moisture,  brought  Constable's  landscapes  to  mind.  Often  the 
land  spread  in  broad  undulations,  &llow  ridges  or  rich  pasturage ;  and 
a  flock  of  sheep,  a  heap  of  turnips,  an  evergreen  clump,  mossy  church, 
brick  domicile,  handsome  country-seat  or  a  rural  hamlet  diversified  the 
prospect.  Once,  for  an  hour,  the  pale  wintry  sun  cast  mellow  beams 
over  the  wide  levels,  and  warmed  the  low  range  of  distant  hills  : 
stacks  of  bean-poles  were  land-marks  of  summer,  and,  beyond  the  fer- 
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tile  meadows  of  Ashford,  was  a  little  stone  church,  over  whose  nest- 
ling grave-stones  a  gnarled  and  ancient  oak,  of  most  picturesque 
aspect,  stretched  its  black  and  crumbling  branches  —  forming  a  pen- 
sive group  for  the  artist — isolated  and  elegiac.  Then  began  a  refresh- 
ing inequality  in  the  land ;  bluffs  rose  abruptly  from  the  way-side  ;  we 
glided  between  chalk  excavations,  and  suddenly  whirled  under  the  old 
cliffs  of  Dover,  with  tossing  craft  moored  between,  ssdls  loosened 
from  their  yards  to  dry,  and,  far  away  as  the  eye  could  reach,  gray 
and  yellow  billows,  hoarse  and  foam-capped,  while  around  each  jagged 
heacUand  and  castle-tower,  wreaths  of  vapor  floated  in  the  gale.  It 
was  a  scene  that  instantly  evoked  Shakspeare,  Wellington,  and  Stan- 
field  —  the  poetical  genius,  the  military  glory,  and  the  modem  art  of 
England  —  the  bard,  the  warden,  and  the  marine  painter.  Each  ad- 
vancing wave  dashed  over  the  pier ;  and  the  little  steamer  no  sooner 
quitted  her  moorings,  than  she  rose  and  fell  like  a  cockle-shell  —  as  if 
the  watery  barrier  that  divides  two  kingdoms  turbulently  opposed 
their  intercourse.  Two  hours  of  this  saltatory  movement  brought  us 
within  the  long  breakwater  of  Calais  —  that  reaches  out  into  the  chan- 
nel like  a  friendly  arm ;  and  the  first  sight  of  the  quay  proclaimed 
another  country ;  the  group  of  blue-coated  and  moustached  soldiers, 
the  old  glazed-hats  and  cotton  blouses  of  the  idlers,  the  familiar  uniforms 
of  the  ge7is  d^armeSj  and  the  ticketed  commissionaire's  greeting, 
*  Messieurs,  L'Hotel  Dessin '  —  that  name  which  revives  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  with  a  word  —  assured  us  that  we  stepped  on  Gallic 
soil  —  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  sight  of  a  gracious  dame  presiding  at 
the  counter  of  the  restaurant  —  waiters  in  jackets,  white  rolls,  claret, 
and  chatter,  shabby  dogs,  capped  women,  bits  of  red  ribbon  protrud- 
ing from  button-holes,  grains  of  snuff  in  the  air,  and  a  nosegay  on  the 
table.  It  was  like  a  dream,  thus  to  breakfast  in  the  land  of  beef  and 
beer,  of  fogs  and  pride,  of  umbrellas  and  coal,  and  dine  in  that  of 
wine  and  pdtes^  sun-shine  and  vanity,  small  canes  and  eau  du  sucre. 

The  first  political  hint  of  our  whereabouts  received  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  is  that  watchword  of  despotism  —  the  call  for  passports. 
It  has  a  peculiar  significance  in  France  to  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  making 
him  aware  of  the  anomalous  fact  that  a  certain  portion  of  his  free- 
agency  has  departed ;  that  he,  the  self-dependent  individual,  has  be- 
come an  element  of  the  social  machinery,  and  is  gratuitously  relieved 
of  a  degree  of  his  personal  responsibility.  He  is  now  where  he  will 
be  taken  care  of;  his  name  is  enrolled  in  the  municipal  register;  he 
must  confide  to  his  landlord  his  nativity  and  destination,  give  his 
walking-stick  to  the  porter  when  he  enters  a  gallery  or  garden,  pay 
liis  cabman  by  tariff^  and  wear  a  prescribed  costume  at  the  palace ;  if 
he  has  a  fit  in  the  street  no  unauthorized  person  will  remove  him ;  if 
he  talks  indiscreetly  of  the  powers  that  be,  he  must  expect  a  domicili- 
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aiy  visit  or  a  hint  to  be  off,  and  if  he  commits  suicide,  his  body  will 
be  exposed  for  recognition  in  a  place  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
He  need  not  fear  oblivion  ;  for  every  thing  of  importance  that  happens 
to  him  will  be  duly  recorded.  With  this  comforting  assurance,  we  en- 
tered the  rail-way  car  at  Calais  —  a  means  of  travel,  by  the  way,  which 
has  infinitely  added  to  the  zest  of  going  to  Paris  from  London  by  ap- 
proximating the  electric  points  of  the  social  battery ;  and  as  a  fore- 
taste of  the  parental  solicitude  which  the  government  extends  towards 
its  guests,  the  attendant  thrust  under  our  feet  a  long  tin  box  full  of 
hot  water  most  grateful  during  the  chill  nights  to  torpid  extremities ; 
ensconced  in  the  chair-like  seats,  well  battened  at  the  sides  and  back, 
a  fine  opportunity  was  secured  for  a  reverie  preparatory  to  our  arrival. 
Elia  used  to  defend  late  rising  by  the  argument  that  an  hour's  half 
somnolent  indulgence  in  the  morning,  enabled  us  to  digest  our  dreams 
otherwise  liable  to  rest  crudely  on  the  intellectual  stomach  all  day,  and 
interfere  with  its  functions.  On  the  same  principle,  the  traveller 
should  bless  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  his  rail-way  flittings 
from  one  centre  of  interest  to  another,  as  seasons  of  initiatory  musing 
to  arrange  and  store  up  in  his  memory  what  is  left  behind  and  bring 
forward  the  associations  which  illustrate  what  he  is  approaching ;  in 
a  word,  to  whet  his  appetite  to  a  discriminating  zest  for  the  coming 
banquet,  and  digest  philosophically  the  materials  of  his  last  feast  of 
wonder  that  '  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.' 

Windmills  and  marshes  seen  by  wintry  twilight,  soon  dispel  our  ro- 
mantic ideas  of  France ;  and  yet  there  are  glimpses  of  landscape  and 
names  of  places  that  coin  that  night-jaunt  on  a  contemplative  memory. 
The  ancient  fisheries  of  Calais,  and  its  Richelieu  gate  and  the  floating 
isles  of  St.  Omer,  Lille  with  its  fortifications  planned  by  Vauban, 
Douay's  relics  of  the  past.  Arras,  near  which  Robespierre  was  bom, 
celebrated  for  tapestry;  the  Dutch-like  town  of  Amiens,  where  was 
dated  the  famous  treaty ;  Clermont,  the  birth-place  of  Desaix ;  each 
name  is  a  spell  to  evoke  historic  visions  of  war,  revolution,  olden 
fabrics,  and  modem  courage,  such  as  befit  this  dark,  cold,  and  swift  ap- 
proach to  the  gay  capital.  At  Montrieul,  I  remembered  that  there 
Yorick  engaged  La  Fleur,  the  prince  of  valets,  and  at  Namport,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  half-expecting  to  see  the  dead  ass  he  mourned. 
Meanwhile  I  reverted  to  first  impressions  of  the  country,  and  sought 
to  converge  the  scattered  rays  of  subsequent  association  so  as  to  light 
up,  with  a  truthful  glow,  the  vision  about  to  be  revealed.  It  seemed 
odd  indeed  to  traverse  France  with  no  postilion  bobbing  up  and  down 
before  you  on  a  scraggy  horse,  no  conducteur  quafiing  his  petite-verre 
at  every  inn,  no  lumbering  diligence  or  cracking  whip ;  that  venera- 
ble equipage  has  vanished,  and  the  characteristic  remise  chapter  of 
Steme's  Journey,  is  obsolete  —  a  mere  locomotive  retrospection ;  for- 
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tunatelj  the  science  of  expedition  though  it  limits  our  chance  to  ob- 
serve by  a  rate  of  speed  that  confounds  the  vision — ^leaves  the  mind 
free  to  expatiate.  Do  men  kiss  each  other  still  on  the  Boulevard  ?  I 
asked ;  do  peasant-girls  in  white  dance  at  Montmorency  on  Sundays  ? 
are  the  chocolate  machines  still  rolling  at  the  confectioner's  windows, 
and  artificial  teeth  silently  gnashing  against  a  ground  of  black  velvet 
at  the  dentistry  shop  ?  is  the  cafe  au  lait  as  delicious  in  the  morning  ? 
do  the  children  still  make  artificial  flowers,  and  old  men  read  gazettes 
in  the  sun  ?  is  that  pretty  stock-girl  yet  beguiling  customers  in  the 
Passage  Vivriene,  and  shall  I  feel  her  sofl  fingers  at  my  throat,  once 
more,  arranging  the  slowly-adjusting  button  ?  does  Baron  Louis  ply 
his  stethescope  as  prophetically  as  ever,  and  the  Palais  Royal  exhale 
the  same  perfumes  and  glitter  as  before  with  jewelry  and  vertu  f  Can 
Duprey's  successor  sing  Mea  amis  in  Tell,  as  he  did  ?  do  the  grisettes 
trip,  the  chiffoniers  rake,  the  waxed  floors  gleam,  the  fish-women 
swear,  the  cooks  invent,  and  the  gens  d'armes  reconnoitre  as  of  old  ? 
Do  veterans  and  poor  girls  yet  keep  boxes  of  mignionettes  on  the  win- 
dow-sills ?  Is  there  in  arcade  and  garden  that  alluring  display  of  conmio- 
dities  and  grace,  that  infectious  atmosphere  of  enjoyment,  the  bagatelle, 
the  vivacity,  the  lightsome  movement  of  the  crowd  that  differs  firom  the 
plodding  multitude  of  London  as  the  elegant  Madeleine  differs  from 
sublime  St.  Paul's,  Versailles  alive  with  founts  from  Windsor  stately 
with  elms,  and  the  cafe  brilliant  with  plate  and  mirrors,  from  the  <dub 
solenmly  cosy  with  carpets  and  reviews  ?  Do  blind  mendicants  stand 
on  the  Pont  Neuf,  ladies  of  the  old  regime  go  to  mass  at  St.  Sulpice 
with  gilded  prayer-books  in  their  dainty  hands,  and  solid  columns  of 
infantry  wheel  with  glittering  bayonets  in  the  Palace  court-yard  ?  Do 
crowds  gather  to  see  a  dog  swim  in  the  Seine  or  a  man  shave  at  a  gar- 
ret-window ?  Are  kid  gloves,  dominos,  and  bouquets  as  indispensable 
as  ever,  and  are  wreaths  of  painted  immortels  hung  on  the  crosses  at 
Pere  la  Chaise  ?  or  has  the  tragic  page  of  history,  the  trampled  throne, 
the  spasmodic  republic,  the  bloody  massacre,  the  cunning  usurpation, 
which  intervene  between  the  Paris  of  my  remembrance  and  the  Paris 
of  to-day,  changed  the  outward  life  with  the  political  fortunes  of  that 
Protean  city  ?  As  thus  I  mused,  the  current  of  speculation  deepened 
and  the  normal  traits  of  the  French  character  rose  to  view.  The 
stem  &cts  of  the  past,  the  names  that  embody  nationality,  the  idea 
of  France,  as  we  gather  it  from  literature  and  history,  suggested  more 
profoimd  retrospection.  Paris  ceased  for  the  time  to  be  operatic  and 
became  to  the  imagination  the  rallying-point  of  war,  science,  art,  let- 
ters, and  society ;  herein  the  fantastic  and  temporary  are  lost  in  an 
infinite  realm  of  truth.  It  is  well,  as  you  approach  a  grand  nucleus  of 
civilization  to  analyze  its  elements  and  re-construct  its  moral  architect- 
ure ;  so  shall  the  scene  become  redolent  of  wisdom  and  fragrant  with 
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human  interest.  The  soul  of  a  metropolis  is  its  intellectual  inherit- 
ance ;  kings  of  thought,  creators  of  beauty,  heroes,  discoverers,  mar- 
tyrs alone  consecrate  the  soil  wherever  humanity  encamps.  The 
France  of  the  mind  is  not  that  where  one  man  rules  to-day,  but  that 
where  the  flowers  of  national  life  have  blossomed  for  ages. 

It  is  the  morning  after  our  twelve  hours'  trip ;  we  have  slept  off  the 
fatigue  of  the  rapid  transit ;  and  after  do  many  drizzly  dawns  in  Lon- 
don, are  once  more  awoke  by  the  sun;  how  cheeringly  it  flickers 
through  the  blue  and  rose  drapery  of  our  fairy-tented  couch ;  the  fency 
paper  round  the  candles,  the  gay  design  on  the  wall,  the  graceftil  ewer- 
stand,  the  rose-wood  table  and  gilded  chairs,  the  polished  floor  and 
marble  slab  —  all  breathe  of  a  light,  fantastic,  enjoyable  locality;  there 
is  a  chill  on  the  air,  and  we  miss  our  London  carpet  and  the  ruddy 
glow  in  diminutive  fireplace ;  but  the  sunshine  invites  us  forth,  and 
instead  of  musing  in  an  arm-chair  or  poking  coals,  we  look  out  of  the 
^vindow :  there,  directly  opposite,  are  rows  of  trees  and  open  railings 
of  a  garden  ;  a  statue,  imcorroded  with  damp,  stands  neai  a  jet  d'eau ; 
a  sentinel  is  posted  at  the  gate ;  people  are  looking  into  a  shop-window 
at  the  angle  of  the  street ;  an  old  woman  is  selling  sous  bunches  of 
violets ;  how  bright  are  the  panels  of  the  cabs ;  there  is  a  knot  of 
strollers  who  move  as  if  they  had  the  day  before  them ;  a  handsome 
brunette  in  yonder  shop  is  having  her  long  hair  dressed,  it  floats  over 
her  white  wrapper,  her  bonne  superintends  the  operation,  and  the 
coiffeur  handles  the  rich  tresses  with  scientific  gusto,  while  neither  of 
the  group  seem  conscious  of  the  transparent  medium  that  alone  divides 
them  from  the  street ;  a  rustic  girl  is  looking  smilingly  out  of  the  end 
of  a  covered  wagon ;  there  comes  a  clerk  with  an  embroidered  vest, 
then  a  soldier,  then  a  priest,  next  a  lady  leading  a  white  poodle,  then 
an  ouvrier  in  a  blouse,  and  then  two  students  —  they  are  in  no  hurry, 
but  look  around  and  at  each  other  as  they  go ;  a  little  man  in  a  green 
frock  coat,  with  an  ebony  cane  under  his  arm,  is  stopping  to  read  and 
grin  over  a  Journal  pour  Rire ;  a  gendarme  with  a  fierce  chapeau 
bras,  is  starting  a  drayman  who  blocks  the  way ;  a  child  is  eating  bon- 
bons ;  the  pave  is  dry,  and  a  cook  with  a  white  paper  cap  and  apron,  and 
a  pale,  complacent  face,  is  standing  there  to  enjoy  the  air,  as  he  waits 
for  a  cart  foil  of  cauliflowers,  spinage  and  radishes  that  approaches  : 
an  old  man  with  a  basket  on  his  shoulder,  is  raking  in  the  gutter  for 
rags,  nails,  and  other  refuse :  we  are  in  Paris  again. 

The  local  improvements  under  the  new  regime^  take  the  visitor  by 
surprise.  He  finds  the  noble  arcade  of  the  Rue  Rivoli  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, the  new  wing  of  the  Louvre,  an  imposing  and  solid  line  of 
masonry,  approaching  its  junction  with  the  Tuileries,  thus  forming  an 
architectural  type  of  that  centralization  against  which  Kossuth  so  elo- 
quently declaimed.    Within  this  vast  and  massive  court  will  be  united 
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the  rendezvous  of  municipal  ofBcials,  the  Imperial  domicile  and  bodj 
guard,  and  a  telegraph  radiating  to  every  point  in  the  kingdom. 
Another  striking  change  is  visible  in  the  fresh  tint  of  nearly  every 
structure  along  the  principal  thoroughfiires  —  the  effect  of  whitewash, 
paint,  or  the  mason's  hammer  renewing  the  fece  of  the  stone-work, 
and  giving  a  singular  lightness  to  the  streets ;  sidewalks,  too,  have 
multiplied,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  Paris  made  new,  commodious,  and 
progressive.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  we  become  conscious  of 
other  changes  than  those  wrought  by  bricks,  mortar,  and  handicraft ; 
a  certain  reserve  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  discordant  with 
his  recollections  of  it  is  evident.  There  are  no  vociferous  groups  as 
of  old,  under  the  glass  roofe  of  the  passages,  or  around  the  seats  in 
the  Palais  Royal  —  that  gay  resort,  Richelieu's  munificent  bequest  to 
his  king,  where  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  held  court ; 
whose  chestnut  trees  subsequently  shaded  a  generation  of  political 
debaters,  until  a  thrifty  noble  leased  its  basements  for  the  sale  of  jewels 
and  refreshments,  and  the  royal  home  and  school  of  parties  became 
the  most  tempting  mart  in  Europe  —  alike  the  delight  of  connoisseur 
and  gourmand,  intriguante  and  gamester,  where  the  volatile  and  ex- 
hilarating spirit  of  Parisian  luxury  and  life  was  concentrated — visible 
in  the  magnificent  cafe,  the  columned  restaurant,  the  old  man  reading 
a  gazette  in  the  parterre,  and  the  youth  flirting  in  the  gallery,  the 
flaxen-haired  child  pulling  at  his  nurse's  skirt,  as  she  gazes  oblivious  at 
a  diamond  necklace  or  alluring  engraving  at  a  window,  and  the  veteran 
roulette  player  changing  his  gold  at  a  broker's  counter.  The  ribbons, 
porcelain,  watches,  and  gorgeous  robes  that  win  cash  from  the  pockets 
of  the  novice,  are  arrayed  to  view  with  as  much  tact  as  ever ;  there 
is  the  same  odoriferous  exhalation  from  fancy  soap  and  perfumery,  the 
same  coquettish  ways  in  her  fair  shop-keepers ;  music  steals  from  the 
cafe  des  aveugles^  and  pastry-cooks,  fruiterers,  cigar-girls,  and  gold- 
smiths drive  perhaps  as  lucrative  a  trade ;  but  the  place  is  less  thronged ; 
people  walk  through  instead  of  loitering ;  the  social  has  given  way  to 
a  business  air,  and  one  can  see  that  the  tongues  of  the  Parisians  are 
under  restraint,  and  their  pleasure-seeking  half-abandoned  for  affairs. 
The  week  of  my  arrival,  one  of  the  police  checked  a  gay  pedestrian 
there,  as  he  whistled  the  Marseilles,  commanding  another  tune  or 
silence.  And  this  significant  proof  of  despotic  vigilance  is  renewed  at 
every  turn.  If  we  take  up  a  journal,  instead  of  the  piquant  discus- 
sions of  Louis  Philippe's  day,  we  find  the  absolute  prescriptive  an- 
nouncement of  government  decrees,  audiences,  and  festivities  such 
as  a  century  ago  made  up  the  London  Gazette,  and  now  fill  the  meagre 
colunms  of  the  Diario  di  Roma  ;  if  we  drive  to  the  opera,  the  solitude 
and  hush  of  the  adjacent  streets  induce  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
performance,  until  the  glittering  sword  of  a  cavalry  guard  reminds  us 
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that  but  one  carriage  is  permitted  to  enter  the  square  at  a  time ;  if  we 
walk  with  an  old  resident,  he  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  thorough- 
fare, and  points,  with  a  shudder,  to  the  spot  where  '  the  old  woman 
with  a  loaf  of  bread,'  or  the  student  on  his  way  from  a  lecture,  or  the 
marchand  going  to  dinner,  was  shot  down  in  the  coup  d'etat :  if  we 
look  over  the  new  editions  of  'Notre  Dame  de  Paris,'  at  a  book- 
seller's, and  inquire  the  whereabouts  of  the  author,  the  bibliopiste  looks 
grave,  and  replies  sotto  voce  :  '  Monsieur,  he  is  lost  to  France,  for  the 
present ;'  and  if  we  take  up  a  copy  of  Pere  Tom,  and  ask  why  the 
word  fether  is  substituted  in  the  translation,  the  cautious  dealer  fiiintly 
smiles,  and  answers :  '  Monsieur,  there  have  been  so  many  jokes  about 
'  his  uncle '  that  the  word  is  suspicious  here.'  An  ominous  quietude 
settles  over  the  least  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  at  an  hour  of  the 
night  when,  in  former  days,  the  populace  were  all  abroad ;  every 
third  man  is  a  soldier  or  a  priest ;  talk  has  collapsed,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  no  longer  rules  the  tide  of  Paris  loungers  ;  the  gayly- 
attired  Cyprian,  the  volunteer  Punchinello,  the  bands  of  workmen  and 
students  on  the  scent  of  adventure  or  conviviality,  no  more  make  the 
streets  ring  with  laughter;  yet  they  are  vastly  preferable  to  the 
marshes  of  Cayenne,  and  money-making  is  better  than  working  for 
the  state  with  a  chained  leg,  so,  hoWever  contrary  to  their  mercurial 
temperament,  the  people  attend  to  their  business,  substitute  the  word 
loyalty  for  liberty,  and  indulge  in  no  patriotic  reminiscences  except 
Bonaparte's  victories.  If  we  inspect  the  daily  labors  of  the  press,  in- 
stead of  bold  and  intelligent  expositions  of  national  wants  and  duties, 
we  find  the  new  chapter  of  a  popular  feuiUeton;  if  we  examine  the 
ostensible  legislation,  we  discover  its  agents  are  mere  ciphers  and 
tools ;  if  we  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  we  learn 
that  occupations  too  expensive  for  the  coffers  of  the  state  are  pro- 
jected to  keep  them  busy,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to  rebel;  if  we 
demand  our  English  newspaper  at  the  post-office,  we  are  told  it  is  pro- 
hibited on  account  of  some  article  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
that  is,  the  Emperor ;  this,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  a 
foreigner  experiences  annoyance;  for  the  most  remarkable  trait  of 
Paris  is  its  cosmopolitan  character ;  a  heartless  spectator  can  turn  aside 
from  all  thought  of  the  capital  of  France,  and  enjoy  it  as  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  selfish 
egotist  to  regard  without  sympathy,  the  problems  which,  in  spite  of 
bayonets,  surveillance,  treaties,  cowardice,  and  hypocrisy,  wait  solution 
in  Europe.  The  conviction  is  overwhelming  that  the  people  '  stand 
and  wait ;'  their  experiments,  however  futile  in  appearance  are  only 
suspended,  not  abandoned ;  their  wrongs  accumulate  only  to  be  the 
more  certainly  vindicated. 
With  all  the  obvious  changes,  however,  there  are  quamt  fixtures 
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and  permanent  traits  enough  keenly  to  identify  Paris  to  the  mind.  At 
the  Italiens,  in  his  old  seat,  was  the  old  Jew,  with  snowy  beard  and 
velvet  cap —  an  ancient  figure,  whose  attention  showed  the  hereditary 
love  of  music,  and  whose  isolation,  even  in  that  temple  of  Europe, 
marks  one  of  the  race  '  whose  badge  is  sufierance.'  He  looked  so  ex- 
actly as  in  years  past,  that  one  could  easily  fancy  he  had  sat  there,  like 
a  picture  on  Titian's  canvas,  during  all  the  intervening  time.  The 
bachelor  agent,  that  used  to  slip  into  our  coteries,  with  the  privH^e 
of  a  countryman,  I  found  in  his  monastic  upper-chamber,  whose  sole 
ornament  is  an  engraving  of  Washington,  as  full  of  gossip  and  speoa- 
lative  patriotism,  and  as  alive  to  the  petty  luxuries  which  his  experi- 
enced economy  gleaned  from  a  limited  income,  as  ever ;  the  banker 
looked  as  stolid  over  his  desk,  and  unchanged,  save  by  a  few  more 
wrinkles ;  women  in  caps  flitted  again  with  neat  ankles  exposed,  as 
they  dodged  the  shower ;  the  fair  accountant,  with  sharp-  visage,  and 
hair  arranged  in  a  style  a  countess  might  envy,  was  not  less  busy  at 
her  score ;  the  doctor  was  to  be  found  at  the  usual  hour  receiving 
patients  for  consultation,  only  he  had  ceased  to  lecture,  on  account  of 
refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  trade  is  the  most  conservative  element 
of  Paris  life ;  its  cautious,  systematic  habitude  defies  the  invasion  of 
political  ideas ;  and  there  are  more  Frenchmen  now,  whose  wel&re 
thus  depends  upon  public  tranquillity  than  ever  before ;  hence  one  pre- 
valent cause  of  the  acquiescence  in  a  strong  rule.  Th6  features  of  the 
Latin  quarter  are  the  very  next  in  immobility ;  there  professors  remain 
at  their  quiet  tasks,  and  venders  at  the  book-stalls,  as  if  the  love  of  the 
past,  with  a  sullen  dignity,  scorned  the  effervescence  of  the  passing 
hour.  As  we  cross  the  Pont  Neuf,  we  enter  the  region  sacred  to  the 
muses ;  the  Institute,  in  its  air  of  sublime  repose,  ignores  the  tempest 
which  has  so  often  waked  the  echoes  of  the  Assembly  Rationale ;  and 
the  Mint  and  Pantheon  —  temples  of  cash  and  glory,  seem  to  embody 
and  proclaim  the  enduring  sway  of  finance  and  of  fame.  Of  the 
myriad  contrasts,  all  intact,  none  is  more  impressive  than  that  between 
the  thronged  and  radiant  Boulevard,  and  the  twilight  majesty  of  the 
Madeleine :  to  leave  the  busy  and  gay  crowd  for  the  quiet  church,  on 
whose  vast  and  marble  floor  the  lady  and  the  beggar  are  kneeling,  and 
hear  the  heavenward  strain  of  the  organ,  attunes  the  soul  to  instant 
calm :  Leslie's  picture  of  Sterne  at  the  glove-shop  is  daily  reenaoted, 
and  milord  Anglais,  with  shaven  chin,  and  imperturbable  self-posses- 
sion, may  ever  be  seen  poring  over  GalignanPs  Messenger^  or  taking 
his  constitutional  walk. 

We  feel  that  in  history  political  vicissitudes  occupy  a  space  which  is 
quite  disproportionate  to  their  influence  on  private  life.  The  period  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  England,  and  that  immediately  before  and  after,  is 
BO  vivid  in  our  imaginations,  that  when  we  read  the  domestic  chronicles 
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of  the  time,  several  of  which  have  lately  been  published,  the  contrast 
between  their  uneventful  and  domestic  records,  and  that  of  the  scenes  of 
tumult,  bloodshed,  and  controversy,  familiar  through  the  public  annals, 
make  the  latter  appear  shorn  of  h^df  their  reality.  When  the  news  of 
an  emeute^  abdication,  or  coup  d^etat  in  Paris,  reaches  us,  we  imagine 
the  whole  machinery  of  life  disorganized,  whereas  the  event  has  not, 
perhaps,  interrupted  a  single  breakfast-table,  and  is  only  announced  to 
the  nearest  witnesses  by  the  sound  of  a  volley  of  muskets,  or  the  en- 
counter of  a  picket  of  soldiers.  And  it  is  the  same  when  a  new  regime 
is  inaugurated :  in  many  quarters  of  the  city  the  domiciled  resident 
may  look  out  of  his  window  all  day  and  see  no  indication  of  the  change 
which  fills  the  columns  of  newspapers,  and  the  talk  of  the  street. 
People  eat  their  aoupe  maigre^  many,  sleep,  buy  and  seU,  gossip  and 
laugh  as  before ;  a  few  more  Mon  JDieu  I  than  ordinary  are  heard ; 
but  in  a  few  days,  the  same  itinerant  venders  resume  their  tricks,  the 
student  pores  over  his  books,  the  flaneur  loiters,  the  omnibuses  rattle, 
and  the  dames  go  to  market ;  the  current  of  life  is  outwardly 
unchanged. 

The  portico  shadows  lay  well-defined  on  the  pave  of  the  Rue  Rivoli, 
and  the  long  row  of  lamps,  parallel  with  the  gilded  fence  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  yet  burned,  when  our  solitary  cab  rolled  away  to  the  station. 
Broadly  spread  the  vacant  area  of  the  Rue  la  Paix  at  that  early  hour, 
and  against  the  twilight-sky  Napoleon's  majestic  column  rose  iii  clear 
proportions  at  the  terminus  of  the  long  vista ;  here  and  there  lights 
gleamed  from  the  shop  of  a  butcher  or  baker,  and  the  cafes  frequented 
by  market-people  and  travellers ;  at  intervals,  an  ouvrier,  on  his  way 
to  daily  task-work,  or  a  peasant,  who  entered  the  barrier  at  dawn, 
trudged  along ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  quiet  and  solitude  reigned 
in  the  streets.  A  single  sentry,  with  shouldered  musket,  stood  at  the 
gate  of  the  dep6t,  and  an  old  woman  dispensed  the  latest  journals  and 
novels.  This  stillness  and  desertion  which  hung  over  the  gay  capital 
at  the  moment  we  departed,  formed  an  impressive  contrast  to  the  busy 
and  varied  hours  which  so  quickly  sped  away  during  the  week's 
sojourn.  In  a  few  moments  the  fortifications  were  pslssed,  and  we 
entered  a  country  dotted  with  gray  farm-houses,  their  trees,  vegetable 
patches,  and  untilled  fields,  destitute  of  neatness,  or  any  signs  of 
rural  enjoyment ;  it  was  seldom  that  a  human  being  appeared,  except 
about  the  villages,  some  of  which  are  built  upon  elevations,  and  above 
their  clustered  dwellings  rise  the  towers  of  an  antiquated  church ; 
groves  of  sparse  poplars,  low  and  time-stained  walls,  the  tiled  roofe  of 
cottages,  pools,  meadows,  or  a  distant  spire,  were  the  oft-recurring  ob- 
jects of  the  forlorn  landscape.  Near  Croeil,  in  a  hamlet  curiously  ex- 
cavated, the  peculiar  strata  being  full  of  catacombs.  A  legendary 
air  pervades  many  of  these  old  and  isolated  groups  of  humble  domi- 
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cilcs ;  peat-stacks  and  marshes  evidence  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and, 
around  each  decaymg  church,  black  crosses,  thickly  planted,  and  of 
various  dates,  proclaim  a  home  of  the  dead.  Sometimes  a  neglected 
chateau,  with  a  few  pines  or  poplars  around  it,  brings  to  mind  the 
graphic  pictures  of  life  in  the  old  provincial  towns  of  the  kingdcmi, 
v/hich  Chateaubi-iand,  Balzac,  and  Lamartine  have  made  familiar ;  and, 
at  length,  distant  sand-hills  announce  the  vicinity  of  the  soa,  and  one  of 
those  rough  marine  prospects,  which  Crabbe  has  minutely  portrayed, 
gradually  reveals  itself :  stranded  fishing-smaoks,  a  lino  of  beach,  the 
prolonged  roll  of  waves,  and  Boulogne  appears.  It  was  under  a  gnj 
sky,  whose  clouds  were  agitated  by  wintry  gusts,  that  we  perun- 
bulated  the  streets  of  this  old  seaport  town.  I  looked  sadly  at  the 
lodgings  where  Campbell  died.  How  every  mast  rocked,  and  eveiy 
hull  tugged  at  her  mooiings,  along  the  quay !  Weather-beaten  sailon 
vociferated,  baggage  was  thrown  pell-mell  down  the  gang-way,  trem- 
bling ladies  were  supported  on  board,  a  fierce  gendarme  eyed  eadi 
passenger,  and  compared  the  passport  descriptions  with  their  bearen^ 
some  of  whom,  cheered  by  an  extra  and  farewell  bottle  of  claret,  held, 
with  constrained  hilarity,  to  the  rail ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  tiie 
diminutive  steam-packet  was  heaving  in  the  deep  trough  of  billows  ao 
large  as  to  conceal,  momently,  the  low  hills  behind  the  coast  of  France; 
half-way  over  the  Channel,  sturdy  fellows  in  great  pea-jackets,  relent- 
lessly demanded  fees  from  the  wretched  victims  of  sea-sickness,  as  they 
lay  on  the  scant,  hard  benches  of  the  dark  little  cabin ;  and,  in  two 
miserably  long  hours,  we  are  crossing  the  broad  piazza  between  the 
Custom-house  and  Inn  of  Folkestone,  guided  by  a  cheerful  array  of 
lights,  to  the  large  coffee-room,  where  the  fragrant  tea,  beef-st^ika, 
and  taciturnity,  assure  us  that  once  more  we  tread  the  soil  of  England. 


Qiaestiozi   and.   A-ns-wer. 

0  WU.D  wind  I  soughing  through  the  leafless  wold, 
What  bitter  grief  Is  yours  that  ye  complain  — 
What  inward  sorrow  and  unending  pain  — 

What  talc  of  blight  and  death  can  ye  unfold? 

Alas  I  ye  have  no  cause  for  grief,  while  I, 

Of  all  the  eailh,  had  but  this  sweet  maid's  love, 
And  now  the  coffin-lid  is  naled  above 

Her  snow-white  face  where  all  my  fond  hopes  lie. 
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A  New- England  book  says,  in  a  tone  which,  if  it  smacks  somewhat 
of  sectarian  partiality,  has  also  somewhat  of  generous  indignation : 
*  That  here  is  a  man  who  ordained  and  sent  forth  more  clergymen  than 
any  other  prelate  in  the  history  of  the  modern  Church,  and,  it  is  not 
improbable,  more  than  any  one  in  any  other  age  of  Christianity; 
whose  diocese  was  coextensive  with  the  Republic;  who  travelled 
more  in  his  ministerial  labors  than  either  Wesley  or  Whitefield,  if  we 
except  the  Atlantic  voyages  of  the  latter ;  who  was  the  first  Pro- 
testant bishop  that  ever  trod  the  soil  ol  the  nation,  if  we  except  one 
or  two  transient  visits  of  forgotten  Moravian  Brethren ;  who,  with  his 
laborious  preachers,  laid  the  moral  foundations  of  most  of  our  "West- 
em  States,  and  who  was  really  the  American  founder  of  the  system 
of  religious  faith  which  may  now  be  justly  pronounced  the  predomi- 
nant, if  not  the  popular  religion  of  the  country,  from  the  Aroostook  to 
California ;  in  fine,  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  personage  in  the 
American  annals :  and  yet  his  name  has  never  been  mentioned,  if  in- 
deed, it  has  been  known  by  a  single  writer  of  American  history.'* 

This  man  was  Francis  Asbury  —  a  name  known  and  revered  by 
millions  of  the  American  people,  but  quite  as  little  recognized  beyond 
the  limits  of  Methodism,  as  our  authority  affirms.  We  have  been 
much  interested  in  reading  a  memoir  of  him,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Strickland,  of  this  city,  and  are  in  a  mood  to  say  something  for  the 
ignored  veteran.  It  is  inevitable  that  he  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
recognized  among  our  national  men  of  the  revolutionary  epoch ;  for, 
what  is  history  ^vithout  a  regard  to  the  religious  doings  and  errors  of 
a  people  ?  Francis  Asbury  will  be  recognized  —  if  not  as  his  followers 
claim,  *  the  chief  ecclesiastical  personage '  of  our  history  —  yet  as  one 
among  the  chief,  and  a  man  not  only  extraordinary  in  American  annals, 
but  in  the  records  of  the  religious  world. 

We  have  little  interest  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  are  inclined  to 
be  heretical  enough  about  them  to  deserve  to  have  been  burned 
at  an  auto  de  /e,  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  but  t#b  admire  this  old 
Methodist  Bishop ;  he  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  character  —  a  study 
for  the  historian.  And  then,  this  matter  called  Methodism  has  certainly 
become  a  curious  feet  in  modern  history.  Southey,  years  ago,  when  it 
was  fer  less  important,  deemed  it  a  befitting  task  to  write  its  history, 
and  Coleridge  wrote  astute  notes  on  Southey's  pages,  and  declared, 
that  when  too  sick  or  too  ennuyed,  in  spite  of  brandy  and  opium,  to 
read  anything  else,  he  could  pore  over  the  wonderful  story.    Command- 

•  *  Memorials  of  the  Introduction  of  Methodism  into  New-England. ' 
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ing  the  masses  of  the  English  people  more  than  any  other  sect,  and 
preaching  the  theology  and  using  the  liturgy  of  the  National  Church ; 
possessing,  in  fine,  every  thing  essential  to  the  latter  except  ito 
prelacy  —  shrewd  prophets  begin  already  to  hint  the  possibility  of  it« 
superseding,  among  the  people,  the  Establishment  itself  especially  if 
Mackintosh  and  Buckle's  prediction,  that  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State  in  England  cannot  survive  the  present  century,  should  be  found 
true.  And  now,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  voted  against  the 
Church  Rates,  and  the  hooked  nose  of  Rothschild  threatens  to  upset 
the  Bench  of  Bishops,  the  prediction  seems  rather  proximately  threaten- 
ing. We  all  know  something  about  Methodism  in  this  conntry,  but 
not  much  accurately;  we  see  its  chapels  in  every  village,  we  hear  fai- 
cessantly  of  its  doings  in  our  large  cities,  and  meet  its  ^  Itinerants,' 
with  horse  and  saddle-bags,  along  the  fiirthest  frontiers ;  one  of  onr 
most  enlightened  statesmen  (Everett)  tells  us  that  no  people  in  the 
nation  are  more  active  in  education ;  its  *  Book  Concern,'  in  our  city, 
the  largest  and  richest  religious  publishing  house,  we  are  told,  on  the 
earth,  informs  us,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  annual  numerical  increase 
of  the  denomination  —  its  million  and  a  half  (1,762,332)  of  actual  com- 
municants (North  and  South)  in  the  United  States  alone — its  increase 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  the  present  year  —  a  single  year's 
gain  larger  than  the  whole  membership  of  its  elder  sister,  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  and  of  several  other  commanding  religious 
bodies.  Methodbm,  then,  is  an  important  fact  —  a  national  &ct,  and, 
for  good  or  evil,  such  a  fact  as  the  historian  cannot  hereafter  ignore. 
And  Francis  Asbury  must  be,  in  history,  the  representative  man  of 
American  Methodism. 

John  Wesley  was  traversing  Ireland,  some  time  in  the  last  half  of 
the  last  century,  preaching  daily  on  hill-sides  and  in  market-places.  He 
found,  in  the  west  of  the  island,  several  villages  of  Germans,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  during  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  describes  them  as  in  a  deplorable  condition,  without  a  clergy- 
man or  a  chapel  —  *  drunkards,  swearers,  and  Sabbath-breakers.'  Such 
were  the  characters,  that  the  great  Methodist  always  sought  out  —  it 
was  feeing  the  d(^il  in  his  citadel.  Wesley  visited  them  often,  and 
sent  his  *  itinerants'  among  them ;  in  a  few  years  they  were  thoroughly 
reformed ;  they  built  Methodist  churches  in  their  settlements,  and  he 
asserts,  that  four  such  villages  as  theirs,  could  not  be  found  any  where 
else  in  the  three  kingdoms  —  there  were  was  no  more  pro&nity,  nor 
Sabbath-breaking,  no  ale-house  even,  to  be  found  among  them. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  more  years  word  came  to  him  that  Method- 
ism was  organized  in  New- York  City,  and  that  the  first  Wesleyaa 
chapel  in  the  New  World  (the  first  that  bore  his  name  in  all  the  world) 
was  going  up.    It  was  *  Old  John  Street  Church,'  well  known  to  our 
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citizens— and,  latterly,  in  affairs  of  the  *law'  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel. 
A  little  immigrant  corps  of  the  Palatine  Irish,  with  a  '  local  preacher,' 
who  had  been  *  converted,'  among  them,  under  Wesley's  preaching, 
had  laid  there  the  fomidations  of  the  sect  which  to-day  covers  most  of 
the  continent.  Wesley  called,  in  his  *  Conference'  for  volunteer 
preachers  for  America,  and  two  were  sent.  At  the  *  Conference '  of 
1771,  Francis  Asbury,  then  but  twenty-six  years  old,  offered  himself 
^or  the  distant  field.  Before  the  year  had  ended  he  was  *  itinerating ' 
through  the  middle  Colonies,  and  had  already  become  the  virtual  ec- 
clesiastical head  of  the  new  denomination.  They  were  but  six  hundred 
strong  when  he  arrived ;  in  about  a  year  and  a  half  they  were  reported, 
in  the  first  *  regular  American  Conference,'  at  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  members  and  ten  preachers ;  in  five  years  after  his 
arrival,  they  were  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and 
twenty-four  preachers;  in  ten  years,  eight  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  forty-two  preachers;  in  twenty  years,  more  than  seventy-six 
thousand,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  preachers;  in  thirty  years, 
they  were  nearly  eighty-seven  thousand,  (with  a  gain  for  the  preceding 
year  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand,)  and  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  preachers.  Methodism  had  struck  its  roots  into  all  the  States  and 
territories,,  and  when  the  veteran  Bishop  fell,  in  1816,  it  was  victori- 
ously at  the  head  of  nine  'Annual  Conferences,'  extending  from 
Nova-Scotia  to  the  Mexican  Gul^  from  Bangor  to  the  farthest  western 
settlement,  with  a  thoroughly  organized  host  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  thousand  communicants,  and  nearly  seven  hundred 
itinerant,  and  some  two  thousand  local  preachers. 

No  reader  of  Dr.  Strickland's  volume  can  doubt  that  Francis  As- 
bury was  the  paramount  hero  of  this  great  religious  movement.  He, 
following  the  methods  of  Wesley,  founded  and  extended  over  the  con- 
tinent its  ecclesiastical  system.  From  the  year  of  his  arrival  till  the 
year  of  his  death,  he  was  almost  ubiquitous  in  the  land ;  were  it  not 
that  his  Journals  give  us  an  exact  itinerary  of  his  travels,  they  would 
absolutely  be  incredible.  Each  year  he  was  in  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  country.  Never  were  men  put  under  a  severer  military  regimeii 
than  he  maintained  over  his  *  Itinerants.'  During  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury he  kept  them  driving  to  and  fro  over  the  country,  like  an  army 
fighting  in  detachments,  in  every  direction.  He  remained  unmarried 
through  life,  that  he  might  be  untrammeled  in  his  work.  He  never 
had  a  local  home  in  America.  His  salary  was  but  sixty-four  dollars 
per  annum,  besides  travelling  expenses ;  and  out  of  this  he  contributed 
toward  the  support  of  his  poor  preachers.  lie  often  drained  his 
purse  for  them,  and  at  one  time  we  read  of  his  selling  his  cloak,  and 
at  another  his  watch,  that  he  might  help  them*  He  founded  the 
'  Methodist  Book  Concern ; '  he  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  first 
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Methodist  College,  and  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  he  labored  and 
begged  till  he  could  erect  another,  and  when  this  was  consumed  in  like 
manner,  he  projected  that  scheme  of  Methodist  Academies  which  now 
comprises  in  the  United  States  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
institutions,  some  of  them  among  the  most  commanding  academic 
edifices  of  the  nation.  He  was  the  first,  also,  to  introduce  the  Sun- 
day-school into  America.* 

If  he  was  not  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  in  America,  he  was,  ati 
least,  the  first  Protestant  ordained  to  that  office  in  our  own  country. 
Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  a  *  Presbyter '  of  the  Church  of  England,  waa  or- 
dained by  Wesley  to  the  Episcopal  office,  and  sent  by  him  to  America  to 
ordain  to  the  same  office  Francis  Asbury.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  December,  1 784,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Hitherto  the  Methodists  had  depended  upon  the  Episcopal  clergy  of 
the  country  for  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  but  as 
the  Revolution  had  dissolved  the  Anglican  Church,  and  as  most  of  its 
clergy  had  left  the  country,  the  Methodists  were  deprived  of  these  *  or- 
dinances;'  they  applied  to  Wesley  for  relief;  he  had  applied  in  vain 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  ordination  of  some  of  his  preachers, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  administer  the  sacraments  without  violence 
to  the  usages  of  the  Church.  He  declared,  in  his  letter  to  the  Ameri- 
can Methodists,  that  he  was  thus  compelled  to  use  what  he  deemed, 
in  such  a  case  of  necessity,  his  right,  as  a  '  Presbyter,*  to  ordain  a 
'superintendent,'  or  Bishop,  for  America,  who  could  ordain  their 
preachers  and  provide  them  the  sacraments.  American  Methodism 
was  in  thb  manner  organized  as  an  Episcopal  Church,  some  years 
prior  to  the  reorganization  of  the  remnants  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
this  country ;  and  the  ordination  of  its  Bishops  preceded  that  of  the 
present  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States*  These 
are  the  historical  facts ;  we  give  them  only  as  such :  as  to  the  contro- 
versy between  the  denominations  respecting  the  'Apostolic  succes- 
sion,' we  claim  no  skill  in  that ;  it  is  clear  enough  that  Wesley  could 
not  pretend  to  the  '  succession '  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  phrase ; 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  he  considered  it '  a  fable  which 
no  man  ever  did,  and  no  one  ever  could  prove  to  be  any  thing  else.' 
In  his  letter  to  the  Americans,  respecting  his  ordination  of  Coke,  and 
through  him,  of  Asbury,  he  assumes,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  King's 
'  Primitive  Church,'  that  he  had  the  right,  in  such  an  exigency,  to  or- 
dain a  bishop,  by  ancient  precedent. 

But  we  are  venturing  upon  dangerous  ground  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
port that  such  are  the  historical  facts  respecting  the  Episcopal  ordina- 

*  *  Ix  1786,  five  years  before  anj  other  person  moved  in  this  matter,  he  organised  « 
school  in  IlanoTer  Countj,  Virginia.' — Stricklakd*s  Life  of  Asbubt,  Chap.  XI. 
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tion  of  Francis  Asbary,  and  the  Episcopal  pretensions  of  American 
Methodists. 

The  new  Bishop,  whether  legitimate  or  ille^timate,  went  to  work 
more  energetically  than  ever,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  travel- 
led, mostly  on  horseback,  at  the  rate  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
every  four  years.  His  salary  was  still  sixty-four  dollars  per  annum, 
and  his  travelling  expenses.  He  ordained  his  preachers  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  BQs  presiding  mind  swayed  his  conferences,  and  gave  organic 
symmetry  and  prominence  to  the  rising  denomination.  He  preached 
nearly  every  day,  and  usually  several  times  a  day.  He  planned  his  '  ap- 
pointments '  a  half-year  beforehand,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
usually  passing  t>vice  a  year  over  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
and  he  was  expected  without  fear  of  disappointment,  (for  he  was  as  pre- 
cise as  Wellington,)  in  the  towns  and  villages  on  his  route.  He  rode  on 
l^prseback,  tiU  he  was  too  infirm  to  travel  so  any  more,  and  then  took  to 
his  *  wagon,'  a  vehicle  which,  beyond  question,  has  travelled  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  ever  seen  in  the  New  World ;  its  fragments  are  still 
kept  by  Methodists,  as  sacred  relics,  and  possibly  may,  in  some  coming 
age,  be  worshipped  as  heartily  as  St.  Veronica's  pocket-handkerchief  in 
St.  Peter's.  He  sent  his  preachers  across  the  Alleghanies,  and  kept  them 
in  the  very  van  of  the  westward  march  of  emigration.  The  first  '  or- 
dination '  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  performed  by  his  hands, 
and  it  is  a  grave  question,  what  would  have  been  the  moral  develop- 
ment (bad  as  it  is  alleged  to  have  been)  of  the  mighty  States  through- 
out that  imperial  domain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  *  Itinerant ' 
corps  of  Asbury,  which  carried  and  expounded  the  Bible  among  its 
log-cabins,  at  a  time  in  our  national  history,  when  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  American  churches  to  send  thither  regular  or 
educated  clergymen,  in  any  proportion  to  the  growth  of  its  popula- 
tion. If  what  is  called  the  *  Methodist  Itinerancy '  has  done  any  im- 
portant service  for  the  moral  salvation  of  that  vast  region,  now  the 
theatre  of  our  noblest  States,  the  credit  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  unparalleled  energy  of  Francis  Asbury.  He  not  only  pointed 
his  preachers  thither,  but  led  the  way.  No  records  of  American  fron- 
tier adventure  show  greater  endurance  or  courage  than  the  accounts 
in  Dr.  Strickland's  book  of  Asbury's  travels  beyond  the  mountains. 
Armed  hunters,  twenty-five  or  ^^y  in  number,  used  to  escort  him 
from  point  to  point,  to  protect  him  fi'om  the  Indians,  and  great  were 
the  gatherings  and  grand  the  jubilees  wherever  he  appeared. 

His  marked  characteristics  were  few,  but  remarkably  strong.  They 
are  not  painted,  in  our  conception  of  his  character,  but  sculptured. 
He  was  altogether  a  wonderful  man.  Born  in  lowly  circumstances, 
called  early  to  the  ministry,  and  when  in  it  burdened  with  labors  truly 
amazing,  he  had  but  little  opportunity  for  mental  cultivation.     Yet  he 
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acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  consulted 
them  in  studying  the  sacred  text.  His  well-worn  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Bibles  were  his  inseparable  companions.  He  was  also  singularly  femi- 
miliar  with  history,  especially  ecclesiastical  history.  Church  polity,  in 
all  its  varieties,  ancient  and  modem,  he  studied  thoroughly,  and  re- 
ferred to  constantly.  In  mental  and  moral  science  he  was  more  than 
a  mere  reader.  He  possessed  an  almost  intuitive  discernment  of  cha- 
racter, and  was  notable  as  a  physiognomist.  He  frequently  surprised 
a  whole  *  Conference '  by  stating  the  characters  of  candidates  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before.  His  piercing  glance  was  the  terror  of  pre- 
tenders and  ministerial  coxcombs  —  and  some  such,  it  seems,  were 
occasionally  found  among  even  the  iron-nerved  men  of  the  early 
Methodist  itinerary.  If  the  classical  motto  is  true,  Perseverantia 
vtnctt  omnia^  he  was  capable  of  greatness  in  any  department  of  human 
ambition,  for  his  master  trait  was  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  no  hos- 
tility could  shake,  and  no  allureraent  seduce.  When  once  he  entered 
on  his  immense  labors  in  America,  his  destiny  was  fixed.  His  indomit- 
able energy  bore  him  onward  through  journeys  long  and  penlous, 
labors  arduous  and  incessant,  privations  and  vexations  which  none  of 
his  European  coadjutors  knew,  and  this,  not  during  a  brief  interval  of 
youthful  zeal,  or  of  circumstances  auspicious  to  an  ardent  ambition, 
but  through  all  possible  discouragements,  and  through  the  infirmities 
of  age,  when  it  was  necessary  to  assist  him  to  and  from  his  carriage, 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  stand,  but  sat  in  the  pulpit  —  till,  in  fine, 
he  dropped  exhausted  into  the  grave.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of 
one  work,  and  in  that  work  he  was  inspired  by  a  quenchless  zeal  whidi 
allowed  no  leisure  for  any  other  consideration.  It  drew  him  away 
from  his  native  home,  and  permitted  no  return.  It  induced  him  to 
forego  the  felicities  of  domestic  life,  and  to  pass  through  a  long  career 
without  a  resting-place.  Whether  legitimately  a  bishop  or  not,  he  was 
a  noble  example  of  what  a  bishop  ought  to  be :  and  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  all  the  personal  dignity  of  the  episcopal  office,  while  declin- 
ing its  usual  honors  and  exemptions.  While  he  directed,  with  inflexible 
authority,  the  ministerial  hosts  of  his  great  diocese,  he  transcended  the 
meanest  of  them  in  sufierings,  labors,  and  joumeyings.  Fifty-five 
years  he  was  a  preacher :  forty-five  of  them  he  spent  on  our  continent. 
It  is  estimated  that  he  sat  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  *  Annual 
Conferences,*  and  ordained  about  four  thousand  ministers. 

The  Bishop  is  represented  by  Dr.  Strickland  as  a  good  patriot  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Kevolution.  He  said,  in  reference  to  Wesley's 
opposition  to  the  Revolution,  that  if  the  great  English  Methodist  were 
in  America  and  saw  the  actual  state  of  things  here,  he  would  doubt- 
less take  side  with  the  patriots.  Wesley  proved  the  intimation  true, 
by  asserting,  in  his  letter  respecting  the  ordination  of  the  American 
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Bishops,  that  the  Revolution  had  shown  itself  a  '  providential'  fact,  and 
that  the  American  States  should  not  again  bear  ^  entangling '  relations 
to  England.  Bancroft  pays  some  fine  compliments  to  Wesley,  but 
needs  an  important  emendation  on  this  subject,  in  his  last  volume.  He 
places  Wesley  by  the  side  of  Johnson  in  his  hostility  to  the  American 
cause.  So  fer  the  historian  is  correct :  but  Wesley's  far-reaching  vision 
soon  pierced  through  the  fog  of  the  times  —  he  early  became  convinced 
that  the  Americans  had  the  right  of  the  controversy,  and  would  have 
its  advantage  in  the  result,  and  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Lord 
North,  has  been  discovered  in  the  government  archives  and  published, 
showing  a  decided  hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  crown,  and  a  generous 
sympathy  with  the  Americans.  Asbury  and  his  Episcopal  colleague 
were  personal  friends  of  Washington.  They  visited  him  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  the  Methodist  Church  was  the  first  of  tlfe  religious  bodies 
of  the  country  to  present  to  him  formal  congratulations  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  government,  and  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  Asbury 
presented  him,  in  behalf  of  the  Methodist,  an  address  in  New -York 
City,  to  which  he  read  a  reply.  Both  dociraients  are  given  in  Dr. 
Strickland's  book.  One  of  the  longest  and  strongest  passages  in 
Asbury's  *  Journals,'  is  a  notice  of  Washington's  death  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently the  utterance  of  his  heart. 

We  have  said  thatids  labors  and  suffermgs  were  unequalled  by  those 
of  his  great  trans-atlantic  coadjutors.  He  travelled  about  six  thousand 
miles  a  year,  which  exceeded  the  joumeyings  of  Wesley  himself, 
Wesley's  field  was  much  less  extended,  and  much  more  comfortable  in 
every  respect.  He  was  in  his  own  country ;  had  the  best  fecilities  of 
the  age  for  travelling ;  and  moved  through  a  nation  supplied  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  life.  Asbury  was  a  foreigner,  and  lived  among  us 
at  a  period  of  profound  antipathy  toward  his  native  land ;  but  when 
most  others  fled  from  the  field,  he  remained.  The  country  was  new 
and  vast,  yet  he  travelled  over  its  length  and  breadth,  now  through 
its  older  settlements,  and  then  along  its  frontier  lines,  climbing  moun- 
tains, fording  streams,  sleeping  under  the  trees  of  the  forest,  or  finding 
shelter  for  his  wearied  frame  in  log-cabins. 

Whitefield,  though  he  travelled  over  the  same  continent,  confined 
himself  to  its  Atlantic  cities,  where  every  convenience  was  lavishly 
afibrded  him.  Asbury  pushed  his  course  to  the  remotest  frontier, 
travelling  frequently  with  the  emigrating  caravan  for  protection  from 
the  savage,  and  thanking  God  for  the  coarse  fere  which  was  afforded  * 
him  in  the  hut  of  the  back-woodsman.  Whitefield's  theological 
opinions  agreed  with  the  sentiments  of  the  dominant  churches,  and 
conciliated  their  fevor.  Asbury's  were  opposed  by  them  as  among  the 
worst  forms  of  heresy,  for  he  was  a  stout  Arminian.  Methodism  had 
commenced  before  his  arrival  on  our  continent,  and  no  doubt  would 
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have  prospered  more  or  less,  but  to  his  energy  must  be  ascribed  its 
wonderful  progress.  Spread  by  his  exertions,  no  barrier  could  stand 
before  it ;  it  broke  out  on  the  right  and  on  the  left ;  his  incessant 
preaching  and  ceaseless  travelling,  now  in  the  North  and  then  in  the 
South,  now  in  the  East  and  then  in  the  West,  gave  it  ahnost  an  omni- 
present and  simultaneous  action  through  all  the  States. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  turn  preacher,  here  in  the  presence  of  old 
Knick,  but  may  we  not  affirm,  that  if  '  all  bishops  and  other  clergy ' 
were  of  like  character  with  this  old  hero,  the  world  would  witness  a 
stirring  spectacle  ?  With  a  ministry  of  such  spirits  the  Christianization 
of  the  race  would  be  the  work  of  but  one  or  two  generations.  Such 
a  ministry,  warring  with  the  mighty  agencies  of  evil  in  our  world, 
would  present  the  sublime  scene  of  Milton's  battle  of  the  angels.  Ho ! 
ye  bishops,  legitimate  or  illegitimate ;  ye  high-priests  and  low-priests, 
work  like  this  man,  if  ye  would  demonstrate  both  your  offices  and  the 
Christian  religion,  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  I  Come  out  among  us, 
the  people ;  turn  our  western  stumps  into  pulpits,  our  log-cabins  into 
sanctuaries,  our  city  lanes  and  alleys  into  cathedral-aisles,  our  garrets 
and  cellars  of  poverty  into  oratories ;  come  with  your  surplices  and 
bands,  or  without  them :  but  come  I  Christianity,  if  it  cannot  perish 
in  its  splendid  temples,  can  at  least  repose  there  asleep,  like  the  effigies 
of  old  knights  and  prelates  in  the  medieval  cathedrals ;  but  it  can  and 
will  live  —  live  invincibly,  if  brought  out  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
the  common  people,  in  such  labors  as  those  of  this  veteran  Methodist. 


AVillie      -A.wa, 


The  night  is  adrear,  and  my  firc-fiide  lone ; 
\Vhy  comes  not  my  Willie  ?  oh  I  where  is  he  goneV 
The  shadows  are  deepening  anent  the  gray  wall, 
And  big  tears,  like  rain-drops,  are  'ginning  to  fiilL 

Sad,  sad  was  the  morning  that  gied  my  young  love 
This  shadow,  this  longing  that  time  can't  remove ; 
It  takcth  the  music  frae  out  the  bird's  song, 
Till  the  hours  of  day  grow  twice  the  day  long. 

HLs  fond  words  of  passion  a  soul  might  ensnare. 
As  Spring's  bonnie  blossoms  he  twined  in  .ly  hair: 
I  dreamed  nao  of  change,  oh  I  why  should  we  part? 
His  rose  in  my  bosom  —  the  thorns  !n  my  heart  I 
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HiSTORT  OF  FrIKDRICH  THE    SsCOXD,   CALLED    FREDERICK  THE  GrEAT.      Bj  ThOXAS    CaR- 

LTLB.    In  Four  Yolumes.    New -York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    Volumes  I.  and  II. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  of  writing  history  or  biography.  The  one  whidi 
recounts  the  progress  of  a  kingdom,  or  the  events  of  a  life,  with  all  permissible 
graces  of  rhetoric,  and  with  whatever  elaborateness  of  style  and  treatment,  but 
with  no  partisan  purpose  to  serve,  no  theory  to  demonstrate,  no  course  of  policy 
to  vindicate,  no  hero  to  extoL  It  states  facts  simply  and  barely,  grouping  them 
only  by  their  chronological  relations,  or  the  obvious  logical  one  of  cause  and  effect 
The  other  is  where  a  history  is  written  from  a  confessedly  partisan  point  of  view, 
perhaps  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  a  party,  or  to  reverse  tiie  judgment  pronounced 
by  other  historians  as  to  a  man  or  class  of  men,  or  to  exhibit  some  hero  in  the  light 
of  the  virtues  or  the  shadows  of  the  vices  which  he  is  conceived  preeminently  to 
possess.  In  the  former  case,  the  subject  of  the  history  or  the  biography,  so  far  as 
may  be,  is  presented  in  a  white  light  In  the  latter,  of  necessity  it  is  colored  by 
the  individuality,  or  distorted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  purpose,  of  the 
author. 

Walter  Savage  Landob  says  (Aspasia  to  Cleone,)  'Perhaps  at  no  time  will 
there  be  written  by  the  most  accurate  and  fidthful  historian,  so  much  of  truth  as 
untruth.'  And  one  of  the  biographers  of  Ab£lard  and  Heloise  states  the  case 
still  more  strongly :  *  Till  a  man  can  be  found  without  passions,  and  then  he  would 
be  insipid ;  without  prejudices,  and  then  he  would  want  interest ;  without  party, 
and  then  he  would  not  be  read ;  we  must  be  satisfied  with  such  historians  as  the 
common  lot  of  humanity  can  supply,  and  read  their  writings  with  the  same  indul- 
gence as  we  do  a  romance.' 

Garltle  is  preeminent  in  the  latter  of  the  two  classes  we  have  described  No 
historian  or  biographer  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper  so  permeates  every  vein  of  his 
literary  creations  with  the  coloring  of  his  own  individuality.  I^  as  Landor  says, 
no  historian,  however  desirous  to  state  simple  facts,  but  tells  more  of  untruth  than 
truth,  or  i^  as  BARnpOTON  says,  the  writings  of  either  dass  need  the  indulgence 
we  extend  to  a  romance,  then  surely  no  writer  so  much  as  Garltle  needs  the 
grain  of  salt  If  he  thought  it  necessary  to  retire  to  an  inaccessible  and  wild  part 
of  Scotland  to  preserve  intact,  as  he  said,  *  his  own  individuality,'  his  readers  may 
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Burcly  bo  pardoned  if  they  keep  him,  us  he  kept  the  world,  at  arm's  length.  Th« 
sturdy,  broad  fist-mark,  *Carltie,  his  work*  is  not  stamped  more  boklly  upon 
*Saktor  Resartus/  ♦The  Life  and  lAstters  of  Cromwell,*  *The  French  Rerolu- 
tion,'  *  The  Latter  Day  Pamphlets^*  than  upon  this  *  History  of  F  rede  rick;  the 
Great,'  to  wliich,  a.s  it  is  currently  reported,  he  has  dented  several  of  the  best  and 
busiest  years  of  his  life.  Not  upon  the  greatest  1  jrate  who  raged  thrrmgh  the  storm 
of  the  French  Revolution  has  thi^  large-brained,  restless  Scythian  left  his  iiital  gash 
more  mercilessly  than  upon  the  two  spies  Gkumkow  and  Seckendorf,  whose  sly 
machinations  so  alienated  F!(Ei>er[ck  and  his  son,  dragging  down  the  gray  hiuTS  oJT 
the  one,  and  ah'enating  the  filial,  loyal  heart  of  the  other  for  many  years. 

\rhat  then  are  maiQ  of  tln:>sc  peculiarities,  m  character  or  style,  admirable  or 
otherwise,  which  one  nee^ls  to  bear  in  mind  when  reading  Cablvlk,  if  be  would 
preserve  bis  own  judicial  calmness  of  judgment,  and  while  enjoying  the  racy  vigor 
and  intense  idio^yncrac)'  of  the  BTiter^  also  lay  hold  of  the  essential  truth  of  the 
liistory  or  the  hero  whom  It  deplete  f 

Most  obvious  of  these  peculiarities,  perhaps  most  obtrusive,  and  to  very  many 
persoas  most  offensive,  is  his  style.  It  is  involved,  oflen  obscure,  fidl  of  foreign 
idioms  and  words  of  tipurious  coinage^  capricious  and  ejacnlalory.  Yet  it  is  always 
bold  and  striking  and  to  persons  of  no  very  cultivated  taste,  very  entertaining. 
Moreover,  it  has  the  merit  of  the  best  style,  of  lying  so  close  around  the  thought 
that  it  is  described  insufficiently,  if  the  latter  be  not  ttiken  into  the  account  In 
the  midst  of  the  carefLillest  biographical  portraiture,  he  will  stop  to  consign  some 
hapless  interloper  to  the  mud  gods  or  the  cess-pools  of  the  Universe,  and  bcfoi^e  he 
recovers  fi-om  his  digression^  has  vented  indignation  at  half  his  species,  or  sputtered 
at  a  nation  some  such  abuse  as  *  twenty  millions  of  bores.'  Grouping  with  oonfl- 
dent  freedom  and  wonderful  fkill  the  manifold  details  of  some  historic  picture  of  an 
age  at  its  cardinal  moment,  or  a  nation  in  its  crucial  trials,  he  will  by  down  his 
brush  and,  in  a  page  of  parentheses,  complain  petulantly  of  the  historic  Acherons 
and  Stygian  fens  where  he  has  had  to  explore,  and  dig  and  fish  so  long  for  the 
materials  of  his  work,  inveighing  with  the  disgust  of  a  recluse  at  the  pilos  of  state 
papers  and  documents  wliieh  have  had  to  pa"?®  under  his  eye,  as  if  they  were  not 
invaluable  to  the  historian,  and  indLipensable  to  men  of  affairs.  Many  pages  would 
not  sufiBce  to  catalogue  the  multiform  and  manifold  eccentricities  wbicli  character- 
126  every  thing  Cablyle  has  written  in  latter  years.  They  lower  the  dignity  of 
history,  they  are  unworthy  the  conceded  ability  of  so  illustrious  a  thinker  and 
writer^  and  they  offend  even  his  ardent  atimirers.  With  the  power  to  think 
dearly  and  ^Tile  with  perspicuity,  he  often  suffers  himself  to  use  a  stjde  as  vague, 
and  a  thought  as  illy  defined  as  the  outline  of  the  sun  seen  through  a  London 
fog.  Possessing  a  power  of  condensed  and  vigorous  writing,  shared  by  not 
more  than  three  of  the  men  of  Ins  time,  he  is  occasionally  as  diffuse  as  a  letter- 
writing  school-girl  \\"ith  thoughts  enough  woiih  mcn^s  knowing  to  keep  two 
amanuertses  busy  tliree  hours  a  day  till  he  dies,  he  is  as  repetitious  as  a  lawyer 

I  gravelled  by  an  obstinate  witness.  Witli  a  professed  contempt  for  the  *  pragmati- 
cal methods  of  history,'  he  sometimes  refuses  to  take  for  granted  the  commonest 
insight,  knowledge,  or  reasoning  power  in  his  reader.  With  a  vocifcrf>us  contem; 
for  the  Dryasdusts  who  have  lighted  up  the  chaos  of  events  with  only  *  epii 
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matic  sputters  of  darkness  visible,'  and  much  denunciation  of  the  ill-assorted  fitcts, 
the  destitution  of  indexes,  and  the  Mmmethodical  printed  blotches  of  human  stupor* 
of  the  chroniclers  who  have  preceded  him,  he  is,  nevertheless,  not  one  who 
weighs  reasons,  compares  results,  and  arrives  at  balanced  conclusions. 

All  eccentricities  are  oflfensive  in  proportion  as  they  are  affectations,  and  when 
such,  are  obnoxious  to  the  severest  criticism.  How  Cariyle's  imitators  disgust 
us !  Carlyle  himself;  we  fear,  has  not  been  uninfluenced  by  adulation.  It  would 
be  strange  if  that,  and  abuse  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  confirmed  him  in  his  in- 
bred eccentricities,  had  not  led  liim  to  affect  new  ones.  The  clear,  simple  style  of 
his  earliest  essays  is  in  deep  contrast  with  the  mysticism  and  the  involutions  and 
the  whimsical  philological  tricks  of  his  later  writings.  Nevertheless,  we  are  led 
to  think  by  a  certain  naturalness,  an  air  of  veracity,  or  rather  simplicity,  in  his 
diction,  and  by  considering  the  isolation  of  many  years  of  his  life,  and  the  natural 
constitution  of  his  very  peculiar  mind,  that  in  some  considerable  part  his  pre- 
sent style  is  inseparable  fix>m  the  man,  and  that  to  have  Carltle  we  must  accept 
Carlylese. 

Let  us  be  just  to  our  thought  before  we  stop,  to  say  how  admirable  is  that  fine 
picturesque  imagination  which  he  always  exhibits,  inspiring  the  accurate  outlines 
of  the  historiographer  with  the  natural  color,  the  vivid  light,  and  the  racy  reality 
of  current  aflBurs.  In  powerful  conception  and  bold  description  of  events  or  of 
character,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  name  his  equal  How  excellent  in  a  world  of  con- 
cessions, and  compromises,  and  apologies,  and  concealments,  and  shams,  is  his 
strength  of  moral  displeasure,  leading  him  into  numberless  but  victorious  antagon- 
isms with  things  as  they  are,  vindicating  bravely  the  diviner  ideal,  and  in  whatever 
sturdy  rough  way  declaring  aloud  for  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  For  example, 
hear  him,  in  the  prologue  to  the  present  work,  say:  *  Lying  is  not  permitted  in 
this  universe.  The  wages  of  lying,  you  bdiold,  are  death.  Lying  means  dam- 
nation in  this  universe ;  and  Beelzebub,  never  so  elaborately  dedced  in  crowns  and 
mitres,  is  not  God.'  •  ' 

And  here  we  touch  upon  the  very  secret  of  his  power — the  integrity  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  man  to  his  thought  To  use  his  own  eccentric  phrase,  *  He  will  have 
nothing  of  the  hypocrite  or  phantasm,'  nor  deal  swindler-like  with  any  of  the  facts 
aroimd  him,  and  because  he  is  honest  with  his  existence,  and  grounds  his  spoken 
words  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth  of  things,  therefore  it  is  that  he  has  a 
meaning  for  us  and  power  over  us.  That  he  believes  so  hopelessly  in  the  degene- 
racy of  the  present  age  is  an  accident,  and  though  it  is  the  secret  of  most  of  his 
melancholy  moods,  which  would  otherwise  be,  we  guess,  a  grim  and  manful  humor, 
it  is  not  essential  to  his  style  or  thought  What  a  noble  tribute  to  eternal  laws  is 
this,  and  what  world-misery  would  be  saved  could  it  once  be  clear,  and  ever  pre- 
sent to  all  men  how  supremdy  it  is  their  duty  to  live  obediently  under  the  inmiu- 
table  laws  and  in  filial  loyalty  to  the  Maker  of  the  universe :  *  If  you  do  not,  you 
man  or  nation,  love  the  truth  enough,  but  try  to  make  a  chapman-bargain  with 
truth,  instead  of  giving  yourself  wholly  soul  and  body  and  life  to  her,  IVuth  will 
not  live  with  you,  Truth  will  depart  from  you,  and  only  logic,  sophistry,  virtue, 
the  aesthetic  arts,  and  perhaps  for  a  short  while  *  book-keeping  by  double  entry ' 
will  abide  with  yoa    You  will  follow  falsity  and  think  it  truth,  you  unfortunate 


man  or  nation.    Yon  will  right  surely,  you  for  one,  stumble  to  the  Devil,  mod  vrc 
every  diy  and  hourj  little  as  yoii  imi^ine  It,  making  progress  thither.' 

We  shall  be  excused  for  tlie  length  of  these  preliininary  renmrkB  when  we  sty 
that  these  two  volumes,  tlic  first  instalment  of  Mr,  Carlvle^s  master-piece,  ure 
introductory  —  the  cla^e  of  the  second  volume  leaving  Fuederick  the  Great  stiil  a 
minor;  ending  with  t!i^^  death  of  Fin kd men  Wiliielm  on  the  tliirtj -first  of  May, 
1740.*  To  what  extent,  therefore,  Jfr.  Cmilyle,  casting  about  for  an  eighteenth 
century  hero,  the  grand  prize  of  literary  vcntui*es  nowadays,  has  been  gratified,  we 
must  await  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  two  volumes  to  discover. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  a  graphic  picture  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia^ 
(  Vater  Fritz  to  his  people)  saunk^ring  on  the  palaces  of  Sans  Souci,  After  fsome 
elucidation  of  the  causes  which  have  conspired  to  keep  Frederick  the  Great  io  the 
bock-ground  for  many  years,  some  deprecation  of  the  common  EnglLih  prcposscs- 
fiions  against  him,  something  said  of  the  encourageinents  and  discouragements  in 
writing  this  hititory,  a  ckipter  upon  Fkiedrich^s  liirth,  anotlicr  up<:>n  his  father 
and  mother,  and  his  father*s  mother,  Mr.  Carltle  fairly  begins  bis  prelum- 
nary  task,  which  is  to  tell  of  the  Brandenbin^  Electorate,  which  afterward  became 
the  kingdom  of  Pxiissia,  what  it  was,  and  what  Pnissia  was,  and  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns,  what  they  weiH?,  and  how  they  rose  to  wear  crowns,  beginiung  so  far  back  as 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nino  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  when  Henry  the  Fowler, 
marching  acrcw^s  tlio  frozen  bogs,  took  Bninnibor,  a  chief  forti'ess  of  the  Wends, 
first  mention  of  the  place  now  called  Bnuidenburg. 

Of  the  Morkgraves^  or  Wardens  of  the  ilarches,  whom  IIenkv  estjiblished,  the 
Ditnuursdiers,  or  second  line  of  Markgraves,  the  -\ftc^mer  or  Anlialt  Markgraves, 
with  the  first  of  whom,  Albert  the  Bear,  the  Minkgrafdom  arose  to  he  an  elector- 
rate,  and  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg  thus  bcconnng  Kurfirrst  of  Brandenburg, 
highest  dignity  except  the  Kaiser's ;  of  the  Teutsch  Eitters  and  Bavarian  and 
Luxembourg  Kurfiirsts ;  of  the  descendants  of  Conrad  of  Mohcnzollern,  we  have 
one  hundred  and  thifty-four  pages  of  history.  From  the  first  coming  of  the  first 
Knrfiirst  of  the  race,  Bltrgraf  FuiEOKicn,  to  Brandenburg  in  1412,  through  the 
lives  of  the  successive  KurfiU-sts,  to  number  eleven,  the  Great  Kurfunst,  Fried lucii 
WrLHELM,  and  touching  on  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  the  Refonimtion,  the  history 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  first  volume  till  page  283.  From  this  section  let  us  quote 
the  following  statement  of  the  con'^cquences  to  those  nations  which  accepted  or  re- 
jected the  Reformation,  and  of  the  foimer  of  which  Brandenburg  was  notably  oneij 

*  The  Reformation  was  the  great  event  of  that  sixteenth  century ;  according  at  i 
man  did  somctUiEig  in  that,  or  did  netUiug  and  ob!§truetcd  doing,  hciji  he  much  claim 
to  mcinorv^  or  no  claim,  io  tills  iige  of  ours.  The  more  it  becoraea  apparent  that  the 
Reformation  was  the  event  then  transacting  it&elf,  was  the  thing  that  Germany  and 
Europe  either  did  or  refused  to  do,  the  more  docs  the  ht>ttodcal  {ligniiScanGe  of  meo 
attach  itself  to  the  phases  of  that  transaction-  Accortlingly  we  notiev  henceforth  that 
the  memorable  points  of  Brandcnhurg  history,  what  of  it  sticks  naturally  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  reader  or  student,  connect  tbcmselTcs  of  their  own  accord,  almost  all,  with 
the  history  of  the  Reformation.  That  has  proved  to  be  the  law  of  tiaturc  in  regard  to 
them,  softly  establishing  itself;  and  it  is  ours  to  follow  that  law,  "* 

*  Brandenburg,  not  at  first  unanhnously,  by  no  means  too  inconaiderately,  but  with 
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overwhelnung  unanimity  when  the  matter  became  dear,  was  lucky  enough  to  adopt 
the  Reformation;  and  stands  by  it  ever  since  in  its  ever-widening  scope,  amid  such 
difficulties  as  there  might  be.  Brandenburg  had  felt  somehow  that  it  could  do  no 
other.  And  ever  onwards  through  the  times  even  of  our  litUe  Fritz,  and  farther,  if 
we  will  understand  the  word  *  Reformation,'  Brandenburg  so  feels;  being,  at  this 
day,  to  an  honorable  degree,  incapable  of  believing  incredibilities,  of  adopting  solemn 
shams,  or  pretending  to  live  on  spiritual  moon-shine,  which  has  been  of  unaccountable 
advantage  to  Brandenburg :  how  could  it  fail?  This  was  what  we  must  call  obeying 
the  audible  voice  of  Heaven.  To  which  same  *  voice,'  at  that  time,  all  that  did  not 
give  ear — what  has  become  of  them  since ;  have  they  not  signally  had  the  penalties 
to  pay  ? ' 

The  great  Kurfurst  lingered  in  life  but  a  few  months  after  the  birth  to  his  son 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  a  son  and  successor  Friedrich,  afterward  called  the  Great 
The  history  of  Frederick  the  Great's  fiither,  and  of  his  own  apprenticeship,  as  Mr. 
Carltle  calls  it — that  is,  his  minority  and  the  training  he  underwent — occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  first  and  all  of  the  second  volume.  The  child  is  father  to  the 
man,  and  recognizing  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  Mr.  Carltle  is  more  elaborate  and 
pains-taking  in  this  preliminary  rough  sketch,  which  in  the  coming  two  volumes  is 
to  grow  into  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  than  many  biographers  are  in  their 
completed  pictures.  It  is  already  clear  that  he  will  attempt  to  reverse  many  popu- 
lar judgments  concerning  his  hero :  with  what  success  we  shall  wait  impatiently  to 
see.  Whoever  skips  any  part  of  this  extended  introduction  wiU  do  it  to  his  loss. 
The  minuteness  of  detul,  the  result  of  years  of  patient  research,  and  winnowing 
and  sifting  acres  of  manuscript  in  dusty  stato-paper  offices,  and  hecatombs  of  books 
in  old  libraries,  is  a  marvellous  thing,  especiaUy  when  it  is  considered  how  repug- 
nant to  Mr.  Carlyle's  disposition  and  habits,  was  such  labor,  and  what  dogged 
drudgery  he  underwent  conscientiously  to  procure  this  setting  for  his  brilliants. 
Herein  is  apparent  the  value  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  contribution  to  historical  literature. 
He  has  chosen  a  period  and  a  nation  whose  record^had  not  been  written,  and  witli 
the  most  pains-taking  fidelity  and  indomitable  industry  has  constructed  out  of  dif- 
fused and  fingmentary  materials  a  complete  and  continuous  history  of  a  great 
nation  at  its  most  eventful  period  and  of  its  foremost  man  from  birth  to  death. 

True  to  the  critic's  thankless  office,  we  may  repeat  here,  what  more  than  one  of 
his  readers  has  wondered  at,  our  surprise  that  he  has  so  Uttle  to  say  of  the  struggle 
between  the  towns  and  the  nobility  in  Brandenburg,  under  the  military  rule  of  the 
Bavarian  and  Luxembourg  electors.  He  has  given  us  a  whole  garden  of  their 
genealogical  trees,  and  a  room-full  of  remarkable  photographs,  depicting  their  per- 
sonal characteristics ;  but  a  political  change,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  confedera- 
tions of  the  Hanse  Rhenish  and  Swabian  towns,  and  turbulence  like  that  in  the 
streets  of  Athens  between  the  Athenian  aristocracy  and  democracy  —  of  these  he 
sajTS  little  or  nothing. 

By  a  curious  and  happy  coincidence,  as  Mr.  Gablylb  is  calling  up  out  of  the 
buried  past  this  old  hero  of  Prussia,  Prussia  herself  is  awak^iing  from  the  dream 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  has  taken  into  his  own  han  is 
the  guiding  reins  which  an  imbecile  king  had  already  held  too  long. 
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We  think  it  was  the  great  Dn  Channino  who  reppoadied  the  Church  for  tytving 
prcKluctsd  BO  few  Diimcs  distingQi&hcti  in  literatujie,  especially  in  the  branch  of 
literfttiare  rehting  to  the  history  of  Christianity,  It  mast  he  confessed,  that  untfl 
within  one  or  two  gcnomtions  tliere  has  been  only  too  much  truth  in  this  asser- 
tion. riLstory,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  treated  of  little  else  than  the  imhrogltos 
vf  coiirtii,  the  movements  of  armies,  and  the  quarrels  of  conflicting  religious  sect& 
The  individual  wtis  entirely  lost  sight  of  unless  surrounded  by  the  areola  of  royal 
birth  or  ecclesiastical  t>osition.  We  are,  after  all,  most  interested  in  the  development 
of  human  character ;  and  it  has  come  to  be  understood  that  history^  to  be  really 
i^ntertaining^  must  be  permiuil.  In  scitnce^  we  admire  the  general  law,  but  are 
most  interested  in  its  particular  applicatioa  And  the  same  tldBg  holds  good  in 
history.  * 

Tlie  last  few  years  have  been  rich  in  histories  of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, all  of  which  have  been  interesting  io  proportion  as  the  fact  we  have  j 
stated  was  kept  in  view  in  their  preparation.  Tliis  class  of  workF^  so  different 
from  the  dry  ecclesiastical  details  of  earlier  church  history,  now  vie  in  interest  and 
popularity  with  piu*ely  secular  works. 

What  Dr.  Sruixa  has  done  for  Congregationalifits  and  Presbyteriang,  Dr. 
Stevens  has  ably  accomplished  for  the  Methodlstii,  in  his  hiBtory  of  the  great  reli- 
gious movement  of  the  last  century  which  so  largely  affected  and  is  dcstirted  still 
more  profoundly  to  aflectj  our  common  Protestantism,  He  treats  it  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  not  as  a  sectarian,  but  as  a  general  religious  movement  ostensibly  within  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  Uvea  of  lis  chief  founders.  The  present  volume 
brings  the  naiTativc  down  to  the  death  of  Whitefield.  The  theme  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  fine  powers  of  Dr.  Steveks,  bo  weD  known  as  an  acconipli.shed  scho- 
lar ami  author.  The  compreben-ive  plan  affords  a  great  variety  and  interest  of 
raurative^  introclucing  the  favorites  of  both  CMvinistic  and  Arminkn  authors,  us 
Howell  ETakris  and  the  Countess  of  IIunti>'odon,  along  with  the  Wesi^ets,  Guih- 
snAW,  and  Nelson.  Ample  jiLstice  is  also  done  to  the  lay  preachers  of  We&lev, 
around  whose  lives  the  pen  of  South ey  has  woven  the  charm  of  romance. 

Wesley's  father  way  rector  of  Ep worth ;  wrote  poetry^  enjoyed  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  had  nineteen  children.  A  fact  m  related  of  him  that  would 
Hcem  incredible  were  it  not  given  on  the  authority  of  John  Wesley  l^iimselC  He 
informs  us  '  that  his  fetber^  observing  one  evening,  at  the  dose  of  family  prayers, 
that  his  wife  did  not  respond  *  Amen  *  to  the  prayer  for  the  king»  asked  her  tlie 
reason.  She  replied  that  she  did  not  believe  in  the  title  of  the  Prin(?e  of  Orange  to 
the  throne.  *  If  tliat  be  the  case,'  rejoined  the  rector,  *  we  must  part,  for  if  we  have 
two  kings,  we  must  have  two  beds.  My  mother,*  says  Wesley,  *  was  inflexible.* 
Her  husband  went  to  bis  study,  and  soon  aflcr  took  his  departure,  and  returned 
not  till  about  a  year  had  elapsed,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  accession  of 
(^ueen  Anke,  whose  title  neilher  questioned,  allowed  him  to  go  liack  without  violat- 
ing his  word     Their  conjugal  harmony  was  restored,  and  John  Wesley  himself 
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was  the  first  child  bom  after  their  recondliatioa  This  yeiy  singular  incident 
seems  not  to  have  been  attended  with  any  severe  recriminations ;  it  was  as  cool  as 
it  was  determined  and  foolish ;  it  was  made  a  matter  of  conscience  by  both  parties^ 
and  both  were  immovably  but  calmly  resolute  in  all  conscientious  prejudices.' 

An  excellent  anecdote  is  also  introduced  from  Clarke,  concerning  the  Epworth 
parish  d^k,  who  was  a  well-meaning  and  honest,  but  an  obtrusively  vain  man. 
His  master,  the  rector,  he  esteemed  the  greatest  character  in  the  parish,  or  even  in 
the  county,  and  himself  being  second  to  him  in  church  services,  as  only  second  to 
him,  also,  in  importance  and  title  to  general  respect  *  He  had  the  privilege  of 
wearing  Mr.  Wesley's  castoff  clothes  and  wigs,  for  the  latter  of  which  his  head 
was  by  far  too  small,  and  the  figure  he  presented  was  ludicrously  grotesque. 
The  rector  finding  him  particularly  vain  of  one  of  the  canonical  substitutes  for  hair, 
which  he  had  lately  received,  formed  the  design  to  mortify  him  in  the  presence 
of  that  congregation  before  which  John  wished  to  appear  in  every  respect  what 
he  thought  himself  in  his  near  approach  to  his  master.  One  morning,  before 
church-time,  Mr.  Weslet  said :  *  John,  I  shall  preach  on  a  particular  subject  to- 
day, and  shall  choose  my  own  psalm,  of  which  I  shall  give  out  the  first  line,  and 
you  shall  proceed  as  usual'  John  was  pleased,  and  the  service  went  forward  as 
usual  till  they  came  to  the  singing,  when  Mr.  Wesley  gave  out  the  following  line : 

*  Like  to  an  owl  in  ivy  bush.' 

This  was  sung;  and  the  following  line  John,  peeping  out  of  the  large  canonical 
wig  in  which  his  head  vras  half-lost,  gave  out  with  an  audible  voice  and  appro- 
priate connecting  twang: 

'  That  rueful  thing  am  I.* 

The  whole  congregation,  struck  with  John's  appearance,  saw  and  felt  the  simfli- 
tude,  and  could  not  refirain  from  laughter.  The  rector  was  pleased,  for  John  was 
mortified  and  his  self-conceit  lowered. 

Dr.  Stevens  has  also  given  us  a  curious  account  of  the  extraordinary  *  noises' 
for  which  the  Epworth  rectory  became  noted  during  the  early  years  of  John 
Wesley.  ^They  b^an  usually  with  a  loud  whistling  of  the  wind  aroimd  the 
house.  Before  it  came  into  any  room  the  latches  were  frequently  lifted  up,  the 
windows  clattered,  and  whatever  iron  or  brass  was  about  the  chamber  rung  and 
jarred  exceedingly.  When  it  was  in  any  room,  let  the  inmates  make  what  noises 
they  could,  as  they  sometimes  did  on  purpose,  its  dead,  hollow  note  would  be 
clearly  heard  above  them  aH  The  sound  very  often  seemed  in  the  air,  in  the  * 
middle  of  a  room ;  nor  could  they  exactly  imitate  it  by  any  contrivance.  It  seemed 
to  rattle  down  the  pewter,  to  dap  the  doors,  draw  the  curtains,  and  throw  the 
man-servant's  shoes  up  and  down.  Once  it  threw  open  the  nursery  door.  The 
mastifif  barked  violently  at  it  the  first  day,  yet  whenever  it  came  afterward  he  ran 
whining,  of  quite  silent,  to  shelter  himself  behind  some  of  the  company.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  family  could  go  from  one  room  into  another  but  the  latch  of  the  door 
they  approached  was  lifted  up  before  they  touched  it  It  was  evidently,  says 
Southey,  a  Jacobite  goblin,  and  sddom  suffered  Mr.  Wesley  to  pray  for  the  king 
without  disturbing  the  femily.  John  says  it  gave  *  thundering  knocks'  at  the 
Amen,  and  the  loyal  rector,  waxing  angry  at  the  insult^  sometunes  repeated  the 
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prayer  with  delknce.  Uo  was  llirice  ^pushed  by  it'  with  no  little  yiolence;  it 
never  dt'iturbutl  hitu,  howerer,  till  after  he  had  rudely  dcnpunciMi  it  ai;  a  dumb 
and  deaf  devil,  and  cludlenged  it  to  cease  annoprig  hi^  innocent  children,  and 
meet  Mm  in  hid  study  if  it  ha<!  any  thing  to  say.  It  replied  with  a  *  knock,  as  if 
it  would  shiver  the  boards  in  pieces^'  and  resented  the  atfront  by  accepting  the 
challenge.  At  one  time,  the  trencher  daneeii  upon  the  table  wiilioiit  any  body's 
touching  either.  At  another,  when  several  of  the  daughters  were  amusing  them- 
selves at  a  game  of  cards  upon  one  of  the  beds,  tlie  wall  seemed  to  tremble  with 
Ihe  noise ;  they  lea^Kid  &om  the  bed,  and  it  was  raided  in  the  air,  as  described 
hy  C'oTTON  MATiiEii,  in  the  witcbcrafl  of  New-England  Sometimes  moans  were 
heard,  as  from  a  persori  dying;  at  others,  it  swept  through  the  halls  and  along  the 
Btain*,  with  the  sound  of  a  person  trailing  a  loose  gown  on  the  floor,  and  tlie  dyuu- 
her- walls,  meanwhile,  shook  with  vibrations.  It  would  respond  to  Mrs,  Wkslkt 
if  she  stamped  on  the  floor  and  bade  it  answer;  and  it  was  more  loud  and  fieiroe 
^whenever  it  was  attributed  to  rats  or  any  natural  cause.' 

We  select  but  one  of  the  many  curious  things  related  of  John  Weslkv.  *  In 
one  of  his  excursions  to  Bath,  about  this  time,  he  encountered  the  noted  Beau 
Nash,  the  presitling  genius  of  its  gayeties.  The  incident  is  interessting,  as  being 
the  first  of  those  ptiblic  interruptions  of  his  ministry  wliich  were  soon  to  degenerate 
into  mobs,  and  agitato  most  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  fai^hinnable  pretender 
hoped  to  confound  the  preacher  and  amuse  tlie  town,  but  was  ctmfounded  MmselC 
Weslky  pays  there  was  great  public  expectation  of  what  was  to  be  done,  and  he 
was  entreated  not  to  preachy  for  serious  consequences  might  happen.  The  report 
gained  him  a  large  audience,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  rich  and  fashionable. 
He  addressed  hinii^elf  pointedly  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Many  of  them 
seemed  to  be  surpri^cfl,  and  were  siukijig  fust  into  seriousness,  when  their  champion 
appeared,  and  coming  close  to  tlie  preacher,  asked  by  what  authority  he  did  these 
things  ?  ^  By  the  authority  of  Jesi  s  Ciiiust,  conveyed  to  me  by  the  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy,'  when  be  laid  hands  upon  me  and  said :  '  Take  thou  authority 
to  preach  the  Gospel,'  was  the  reply.  *This  is  contrary  to  act  of  parliament ;  this  '\» 
a  convcntjclc,'  rejoined  Nas0.  'Sir/  said  Wesley,  *the  c»3nventicles  mentioned  in 
tlmt  act,  as  the  preamble  shows,  are  seditious  meetings ;  but  this  Is  not  such;  hens 
Is  no  shadow  of  sedition ;  therefore  it  is  not  contrary  to  tliat  act^  *  I  say  it  is,'  re- 
plieti  NAsn;  *and,  besides,  your  preaching  frightens  people  out  of  their  wits.' 
*  Sir,*  asked  Wesley,  *  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?  *  *  No.*  '  How  then  can 
you  judge  of  wliat  you  never  heai'd?'  *  Sir,  by  common  report.*  *  Common  re- 
port is  not  enough-  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  ask,  is  not  your  name  Nash?'  *My 
name  is  Nasu/  *  Sir,'  continued  Wesj^ey,  *  I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  oommon 
report'     The  irony  was  too  peiiinent  to  fail  of  etfect.     Nash  paused  awhile,  but 

t  having  recovei-ed  lumscl(  said:  'I  desire  to  know  what  these  people  come  here 
for  ? '  One  of  '  the  people*  replied :  '  Sir,  leave  liim  to  me ;  let  an  old  woman  an- 
swer him :  you,  Mr.  Nash,  take  care  of  }'our  boily ;  we  tidic  care  of  our  aouls,  and 
for  the  food  of  our  souls  we  come  here*  Ilis  courage  qnailcd  before  the  sense  and 
wit  of  tlie  common  people,  anrl,  without  another  word,  he  retreatcnl  in  hiLste.' 
We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  tliere  is  not  a  single  dull  line  in  the  volume; 
and,  as  vras  to  be  expected,  the  work  has  proved  a  completo  success. 
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*SnAMUs  O'Brien's  Hanging:  '  a  *Busy*  Narrative.  —  It  was  our  pleasure  to 
hear,  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend  —  of  the  *  Old  Country  *  formerly,  but  long  since 
*  one  of  us  *  of  the  New,  and  equally  esteemed  and  loved  in  both  —  Samuel  Lo veb, 
within  two  nights  after  his  arrival  in  New-York,  sing,  literally  *  for  the  first  time 
in  America^'  his  songs  of  ^The  Low-Bached  Gar^^  and  ^  Widow  McCree;^  and, 
better  than  all,  give  his  splendid  recitation  of  ^The  Story  of  Shamtis  CBrien^s 
Hanging.^  We  did  not  *  revise  our  opinion  *  of  these,  either  of  them,  nor  did  our 
host,  nor  certain  appreciative  mutual  friends  of  ours  in  *  The  Swamp,*  when  we 
and  they  heard  them  for  the  second  time,  on  a  pleasant  and  memorable  night  in 
the  sanctum.  And  in  Mr.  Lover's  public  entertainments  afterward,  poor  Shamus's 
story  was  always  received  with  the  most  marked  and  prolonged  applausa  No 
reader  will  wonder  at  this,  when  he  shall  have  perused  the  stirring  poetical  narra- 
tive which  ensues,  nor  will  its  length  deter  him  from  so  doing.  It  was  copied,  a 
long  time  since,  in  the  pages  of  the  '^Dublin  University  Magazine : '  but  wo  could 

name  an  old  correspondent  of  ours  —  *  C.  A.  D s ; '  the  same  whose  graphic 

pen  painted  in  these  pages  that  most  rare  and  humorous  of  sketches,  ^The  First 
Locomotive^^  (to  which  Washington  Irving,  also  herein,  responded  with  such  ef- 
fect,) and  who  has  made  immortal  the  political  fame  of  ^M^jor  Downing  ; '  as  the 
man  who,  by  interpolations  and  additions,  has  *  naturalized'  Shamus  in  America, 
and  preserved  the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  original  with  great  fidelity : 


*  JisT  aflher  the  war,  in  the  vear  '98, 

Ab  soon  as  the  boys  wor  all  scattered  and 

bate. 
'T  was  tne  custom,  whenever  a  pisant  was 

got, 
To  hang  him  by  thrial — barrin'  sich  as  was 

shot. 
There  was  trial  by  jury  goin'  on  by  day-light, 
And  the  martial-law  hangin'  the  lavlns  by 

night. 
It's  them  was  hard  times  for  an  honest 

gossoon : 
If  he  missed  in  the  judges — he'd  meet  a 

dragoon ; 
An'  whether  the  sogers  or  judges  gev  sen- 
tence, 


The  divil  a  much  time  they  allowed  for  re- 
pentance. 
An'  its  many's  the  fine  boy  was  then  or  hit» 

keepin', 
Wid   small   share  iv  restin',  or  atin',  or 

slelpin', 
An'  because  they  loved  Erin,  an'  scorned  to 

sell  it, 
A  prey  for  the  blood-hound,  a  mark  for  the 

bullet  — 
Unsheltered  by  night,  and  unrested  by  day. 
With  the  heath  for  their  barrack,  revengo 

for  their  pay ; 
An'  the  bravest  an'  hardiest  boy  iv  them  all 
Was  SHA.MI78  O'Bbibk,  from  the  town  iv 

GlingalL 


^ 
^ 


Hii  limbfl  wens  wdl  Bet^  &n^  hiM  body  was 

light 
Ad^  tb(!  keen-fanged  hound  had  not  teeth 

half  no  white; 
But  his  face  was  us  palo  as  the  fiice  of  the 

dead, 
And  hiji  cheek  never  warmed  with  the  blush 

of  the  red ; 
An,"  for  !itl  ihiil  he  waa  n't  an  ugly  joung  bve, 
For  the  divil  himself  could  u't  bJaxi}  with  hh 

eye, 
So  droll  an'  rq  wtcked»  so  dark    aud  m 

bri^ht^ 
Like  a  ft  re  Qua  h  that  orosaeA  the  depth  of  the 

night ; 
An*  he  was  tlie  h^Bst  mower  that  ever  has 

b'oeu. 
An*  the  illigantest  bnrler  that  ever  was  seen. 
In  fincln'  he  gev  Patrick  Moonky  a  cul, 
An*  in  lumpin*  he  bate  Tom  Malohxkt  a  Cut ; 
For  lightuBsa  iv  fut  there  waa  not  bin  pe<T, 
For,  by  gorra,  he'd  almost  outrun  the  red 

deer. 
Aq*  bia  dancio'  was  «ich  that  the  men  used 

to  stare, 
Aq*  the  womea  turn  crazy,  he  dune  it  00 

uuaro ; 
An*,  by  gorra,  the  whole  world  gev  it  into 

him  there. 
An'  it  'a  he  was  the  boy  thai  was  hard  to  he 

caught, 
An*  it  *a  oAen  he  run^  an'  it  *s  oflco  he  fou j^ht. 
Ad'  it*g  many  Cbe  one  cmi  remember  right 

well 
The  quare  thmga  he.dotie  :  mi*  it'a  often  I 

beord  tell 
How    he    fifckent'd    th©    magistbrates   in 

CtthitbuLlv» 
An*  encupcd  through  the  aodgcra  in  Aherloe 

Valley  j 
An'    lathered   the  yeoman,  himself  agin' 

foar^ 
An'   atrftched    the    (wo    fltroogest  on   old 

Galtimore. 
Hut  the  foJt  mint  Bleep  sometimes,  the  wild 

deer  must  rest, 
An'  treachery  prey  on  the  blood  iv  the  besl, 
Aflher  many  a  brav©  actiou  of  power  and 

pride. 
An'  many  a  bard  night  on  the  mountaiu'B 

bleak  side, 
An'  a  thousand  great  dangers  and  toils  over- 

pa.st, 
In  the  darkne.ss  of  ni^ht  he  was  taken  at  hat. 
5ow,  Su AMI'S,  look  back  on  the  beautiful  | 

mcion, 
For  the  door  of  the  prison  must  close  oa  you 

S0OQ» 

An'  take  your  last  look  at  her  dim  lovek 

light, 
That  falls  on  the  mountain  and  Talley  thU 

nif^ht  — 
One  look  at  the  vtlla^Gp  one  h>ok  at  the  flood, 
Au*  one  at  the  ahelthenuj^.  far-dL^tant  wood, 
Farewell  to  the  forest,  farewell  to  Jim  htU, 
Ad'  farewell  to  the  fiiunds  that  will  thiuk  of 
you  still; 
^_      Farewell  to  the    patliern,  the  hurl  in*  an' 
^m  wake, 

^H      Anil  fitrewell  to  the  girl  that  would  die  for 
^H  your  sake. 


1 
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An*  twelve  sod^ra  brought  him  to  Mary- 
borough jail, 
Au'  the  turukcy  resared  him,  reftiala*  all 

baih 
The  fleet  limbs  wor  chained,  an*  the  sthrong 

hands  wor  bound, 
Au'  he  laid  down  his  length  on  the  cowld 

prison  ground, 
An*  the  dreams  of  hia  ohildhood  kem  orer 

him  there. 
As  gentle  an'  soft  as  the  sweet  summer  air  i 
An'  happy  remembrances  crowding  ou  ever, 
As  fast  aa  the  foam  flakea  dhrift  down  on  the 

river, 
D ringing  froah  to  his  heart  merry  dajra  long 

gone  by, 
Till  the  tears  gathered  beaTy  and  thick  in 

Ilia  eye. 
But  the  tears  did  n't  fall,  for  the  pride  At  his 

heart 
Would  not  suffer  one  drop  down  his  pale 

cheek  to  atnrt; 
An*  he  sprang  to  his  feet  iu  the  dark  priaott 

o&ve, 
An'  be  swore  with  the  fleroenesa  that  misetj 

ffBve, 
By  the  hnpea  of  the  good,  an'  the  cause  of 

the  brave. 
Thai  when  he  was  mouldering  in  the  cold 

grave 
His  enemies  never  should  have  it  to  boast 
His  scorn  of  their  vengeance  one  mometit 

was  lost; 
His  bo^om  might  bleed,  but  his  cheek  ahould 

be  dhry, 
For  undaunted  he  lived,  and  nudauQied  be*  d 

die, 

*  Well,  as  BOOQ  as  a  few  weeks  was  over  and 

gone, 
The  terrible  day  iv  the  thrial  kem  on ; 
There  was  sicti  a  crowd  there  waa  ac&rce 

room  to  stand, 
An'  sogers  on  guard,  an'  dhragoons  sword* 

iiwiaud  \ 
An*  the  court-house  so  full  that  the  people 

were  bothered, 
An'  attorneys  nn'  criers  oex  the  point  iv  bein* 

smothered; 
An'  covmselloJ-s  almost  g^ev  over  for  dead, 
An'  the  jury  sitttn'  up  in  their  box  over- 
head ; 
An'  the  judge  settled  out  so  dettmnincd  nn* 

big, 
With  his  gown  on  his  back,  and  an  illigant 

new  wig; 
An'  silence  was  called,  an'  the  minute  it  waa 

said 
The  court  was  as  still  as  the  heart  of  the 

dead, 
An'  thev  beard  but  the  opeDin'  of  one  prison 

locK, 
An*  SuAurs  O'Brikk  kem  into  the  dock. 
For  one  minute  he  turned  his  eye  roiiDd  on 

tltc  thruna:. 
An'  he  looked  at  the  bars,  so  firm  and  so 

strong, 
An'  he  saw  tb&t  ho  had  not  a  hope  nor  n 

friend, 
A  chauce  to  escape,  nor  a  word  to  defend ; 
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An'  he  folddd  hia  arms  as  he  stood  there 

alone. 
As  calm  and  as  cold  as  a  statue  of  stone ; 
And  they  read  a  big  writing  a  yard  long  at 

laste. 
An'  Jim  did  n't  understand  It,  nor  mind  it  a 

taste^ 
An'  the  Judge  to<^  a  big  pinch  iv  snnfif,  an' 

he  says, 

*  Are  Tou  guilty  or  not,  Jim  O'Bribk,  av  you 

'  An'  all  held  their  breath  in  the  silence  of 

dhread. 
An'  Shamus  O'Brimn  made  answer  and  said, 

*  My  lord,  if  you  ask  me,  if  in  my  life-time 
I  tbouffht  any  treason,  or  did  any  crime 
That  should  call  to  my  cheek,  as  I  stand 

alone  here, 
The  hot  blush  of  shame,  or  the  coldness  of 

fear. 
Though  I  stood  by  the  grave  to  receive  my 

death-blow, 
Before  God  and  the  world  I  would  answer 

Tou,  no ; 
But  if  TOU  would  ask  me,  as  I  think  it  like. 
If  in  the  rebellion  I  carried  a  pike. 
An'  fought  for  ould  Ireland  from  the  first  to 

the  close. 
An'  shed  the  heart's  blood  of  her  bitterest 

foes, 
I  answer  you,  yes,  and  I  tell  you  ag;ain, 
Thouffh  I  stand  here  to  perish,  it's  my 

glory  that  then 
In  her  cause  I  was  willing  my  veins  should 

run  dhry. 
An'  that  now  for  her  sake  I  am  ready  to  die.' 
Then  the  silence  was  great,  and  the  jury 

smiled  bright, 
An'  the  judfl;e  was  n't  sorry  the  Job  was 

made  lignt ; 
By  my  sowl,  it's  himself  was  the  crabbed 

ould  chap. 
In  a  twinklin*  he  pulled  on  his  ugly  black 

cap. 
Then  Shamtts'  mother  in  the  crowd  standin' 

bv, 
Called  out  to  the  judge  with  a  pitiful  cry : 
'  0  Judge  I  darlin*,  don't,  oh !  don't  say  the 

word, 
The  crathur  is  youn^,  have  mercy,  my  lord ; 
He  was  foolish,  he  did  n't  know  what  ne  was 

doin' ; 
You  do  n't  know  him,  my  lord,  oh !  do  n't 

give  him  to  ruin ; 
He 's  the  kindliest  crathur,  the  tendherest- 

hearted ; 
Do  n't  part  us  forever,  we  that 's  so  long 

parted. 
Judee,  mavoumeen,  forgive  him,  forgive 

him,  my  lord. 
An'  Gk)D  will  forgive  yon,  oh  I  do  n't  say  the 

word  I ' 
That  was  the  first  minute  that  O'Bbzsk  was 

shaken, 
When  he  saw  that  he  was  not  quite  forgot  or 

forsaken. 
An'  down  his  pale  cheeks  at  the  word  of  his 

mother, 
The  big  tears  wor  runnin'  fast,  one  afther 

Ui'other ; 


An'  two  or  three  times  he  endeavored  to 

spake. 
But  the  sthrong,  manly  voice  used  to  falthur 

and  break ; 
But  at  last  by  the  strength  of  his  high- 
mounting  pride. 
He  conquered  and  masthered   his  griefs 

swelling  tide, 
'An,'  says  he,  *  mother,  darlin',  do  n't  break 

your  poor  heart. 
For  sooner  or  later,  the  dearest  must  part ; 
And  Gk)D  knows  it 's  betther  than  in[anaering 

in  fear 
On  the  bleak,  trackless  mountain,  among  the 

wild  deer. 
To  lie  in  the  grave,  where  the  head,  heart, 

and  breast 
From  thought,  labor,  and  sorrow,  forever 

shall  rest. 
Then,  mother,  my  darlin',  do  n't  ery  any 

more. 
Do  n't  make  me  seem  broken,  in  this,  my 

last  hour. 
For  I  wish  when  my  head 's  lyin'  undher 

the  raven, 
No  thrue  man  can  say  that  I  died  like  a 

craven  I ' 
Then  towards  the  judge  Shamus  bent  down 

his  head. 
An'  that  minute  the  solemn  death  sentince 

was  said. 
The  momin'  was  bright,  an'  the  mists  rose 

on  high. 
An'  the  lark  whistled  merrily  in  the  clear 

«ky; 
But  why  are  the  men  standin'  idle  so  late  ? 
An'  why  do  the  crowds  gather  fast  in  the 

street  ? 
What  come  they  to  talk  of?  what  come  they 

to  see? 
An'  why  does  the  long  rope  hang  firom  the 

cross-tree  ? 
0  Shamus  O'Bribv  I  pray  fervent  and  fast, 
May  the  saints  take  your  soul,  for  this  day 

is  your  last ; 
Pra^  fast  an'  pray  sthrong,  for  the  moment 

is  nigh. 
When,  sthrong,  proud,  an'  great  as  you  are^ 

you  must  die. 
An'  fasther  an'  fasther,  the  crowd  gathered 

there. 
Boys,  horses,  and  ginger-bread,  just  like  a 

fair; 
An'  whiskey  was  selling,'an'  cussamuck  too, 
An'  ould  men  and  young  women  enjoying 

the  view. 
An'  ould  Tim  Mulvant,  he  med  the  remark, 
There  was  n't  sich  a  sight  since  the  time  of 

Noah's  ark ; 
An',  be  gorry,  't  was  thrue  for  him,  for  divil 

sich  a  scruge, 
Sich  divarshin  and  crowds  was  known  since 

the  deluge. 
For  thousands  were  gothered  there,  if  there 

was  one, 
Wfutin'  till  such  time  as  the  hangin'  id 

come  on ; 
At  last  they  threw  open  the  big  prison-gate. 
An'  out  came  the  sheriffs  and  sodgers  m 

state, 
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Aq'  a  cart  m  the  middie,  an'  Sbamcs  wa9 

in  U; 
Koi  paler,  bat   prouder   tbati   crer,  that 

An*  aft  fiooa  as  the   people    saw  SaAMrs 

Wtd  prayin'  and  bleseiD',  and  all  the  girls 

A  wild  wailin'  sound  kern  on  hj  demea, 
I  Like  the  souod  of  the  looesomo  windhlowin' 

thro*  treea.     ' 

I  On,  on  to,thti  gallown  the  »herlir«  ar*?  ffone^ 

I  An*  the  cart  ao'  the  aodj^prsi  g^o  steadily  on  j 

I  An*  at  every  side  awcllin*  around  of  the  cart, 

A  wild,  sorrowful  Aound,  thf^t  id  open  your 

heart. 
Kow  under  the  gallows  the  cart  takes  its 

Btaad, 
r  An'  the  banffman  getd  up  with  the  rop«  in 

his  hand^ 
An*  the  priest  havin*  bleBt  hinii  go«s  down 

on  the  gronnd, 
An*  8ifAMrs  U'Baixx  throws  one  last  look 

round. 
Then  tho  hangman    dbrew  near,  an*  the 

people  grew  at  ill. 
Young  mc9ii  turned  sickly^  and  wann  boaria 

turn  chill  j 
An'  the  rope  hein*  ready,  his  neok  wat  made 

bare, 
For  the  gripe  i^  the  tife'Straoglivg  cord  to 

pre[sare ; 
An'  the  eood  priest  haa  left  him,  bavin*  said 

hi  A  last  nraycr* 
But  the  goodi  priest  done  moTQi  for  hU  hands 

ho  unbound^ 
And  with  one  daring  spring  Jm  has  leaped 

on  tliL*  ground ; 
Bang  I  bang!  goe^  the  carbines,  and  clash 

goes  tho  uabres. 
He  '3  not  down  !  ho '»  alive  Btill  t  now  stand 

to  him,  neighbors ; 
Tbroogh  the  smoke  and  the  horses  he  *&  into 

thfi  crowd, 
By  the  heaven's  he's  free!  than  thunder 

more  loud 
Bj  one  shout  from  the  people  the  hearcns 

were  shaken  — 
One  shout  that  the  dead  of  the  world  might 

awaken. 
Your  swords  they  may  glitter,  your  carbines 

^o  bang, 
fr*But  if  you  want  hanging  its  yourself  you 

rau3t  hang  i 
To-nigiit  be '11  be  steopin'  in  Aherloe  Olin, 
An*  the  diril  's  in  the  dice  if  you  catch  him 

agin. 
The  sodgcrs  ran  this  way,  the  sberiifs  ran 

that* 
[  Jin*  Father  M alone  lost  bis  new  Sunday  hat; 
[  An*  the  sheriffs  wor  both  of  them  putiishud 

severely', 
An*  fined  bke  the  diril,  because  Jtu  done 

tbem  Mrly, 

*A  week  aflher  dis  time— widout  iirin*  a 

cannon  ^ 
A  sharp  yankee  schooner  sailed  out  of  the 

Shannon, 
And  the  Captain  left  word  he  was  goin*  to 

Cork, 


But  the  divtl  a  bit  —  he  wtm  boond  to  Kew- 

York ; 
And  that  very  nieht  she  ran  so  near  laod^ 
That  same  thougnt  she  wonld  strike  upon 

OaUloiore  strand ; 
But  before  the  day-light,  like  a  winged  «eft- 

mew, 
As  awifl  and  as  fleet  to  the  westward  she  flew, 
•Bad  luck/  said  the  police  —  'bad  lock/ 

said  the  soger, 
*Wo  thot   dat  we  hod  him'— but    *J«' 

proved  a  dodger. 

*  The  very  next  Spring  —  a  bright  morning 

in  May  — 
Jast  six  months  afther  the  '  great  banging 

day,' 
A  letter  waa  brought  to  the  town  of  Kildare, 
And  on  the  outside  was  written  out  fair 

*  To  onld  Mrs«  O^Bhibk,  in  Ireland  or  else- 

where/ 
And  the  inside  began :  '  My  dear  good  onld 

mother, 
I  'm  safe  an*  am  hoppy  —and  not  wisbin'  to 

bother 
You  in  the  radin*— (with  the  help  of  the 

prient) 
I  send  you  inclosed  in  this  letter  at  laist 
Eouf— to  pay  him  and  to  fetch  you  awaj 
To  this  *larid  of  the    free   and  brave*— 

'Mcrika ; 
Here  you  'U  be  happy,  and  never  nade  crrin' 
So  long  as  you're  mother  of  tin  am  cs  O'BRiBjf  [ 
(live  my  love  to  swate  Binnr,  and  tell  her 

beware 
Of  that  spalpeen,  who  calls  himself  *  Lord  of 

KildareV 
And  just  say  to  the  judge^  I  do  nH  now  oare 

a  rap 
For  him  or  bis  wig,  or  his  dirty  black  cap ; 
And   as  for  dragoons^ them  paid  men  of 

slaughter  — 
Say  I  loVe  them,  as  the  devil  loves  holy- 
water. 
And  now,  my  good  mother,  one  word  of  ad' 

vice, 
Take  a  bag  of  neratees  and  oat- male  and  rlee» 
Ax  Father  0  Coxor  when  you  pass  thro* 

Derry 
To  eive  you  a  line  to  his  friend  Cap  tin 

MKRttV, 

And  if  he  's  not  at  Cork,  then  iud  Captin 

bJKlODT, 

They  are  both  the  right  men  to  take  care  of 

'a  widdy, 
For  their  liearts  are  so  warm  and  so  kind* 

my  dear  mother, 
They  will  trate  you  exactly  as  if  each  wis 

yonr  brother; 
And' when  ye  start  from  ould  Ireland  take 

passage  at  Cork, 
And  come  strate  over  to  the  town  of  Xew> 

York, 
And  there  ax  the  Mayor  the  best  way  to  ^ 
To  the  State  of  Sinsnaty,  in  the  town  of  Ohio, 
For 't is thare you  willlind me,  widout  much 

trvin'. 
At  ^fhe  Harp  and  the  Eagle'— kept  by 

SUAULS  O^BiaN.* 
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Gossip  with  Readers  aitd  CoRRESPO!n>ENTS.  —  ^  Onoe  upon  a  time,^  there  was  a 
little  girl :  she  was  not  four  years  old  We  knew  her  well,  because  she  was  our  little 
girL  She  was  fuU  of  life,  and  was  very  fond  of  romping  and  *  carrying  on  *  with  her 
sister,  a  little  older,  and  her  smaller  play-mates.  We  lived,  at  that  time,  in  a  house 
which  was  one  of  a  uniform  row  —  of  three-stories  with  a  basement ;  gardens  in  the 
rear,  filleft  with  flowers  and  trellised  grape-vines  —  the  *  block '  extending  firom  one 
cross-street  to  another,  and  all  the  uniform  roo&,  gently  sloping,  surrounded,  front 
and  back,  by  one  imiform  ornamental  balustrade.  It  was  a  quiet  and  pleasant 
street ;  and  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  upon  it,  you  could  look  off  upon  the 
broad  river,  and  inhale  the  cool,  salt,  salubrious  breeze,  as,  in  hot  summer  after- 
noons, it  swept  inland,  fresh  from  the  crests  of  the  blue  waves  of  the  near  ocean. 
Over  the  houses  there  were  large  octagonal  sky-lights,  some  of  beautiful  stained- 
glass  ;  othersome  of  opaque  glass  merely.  To  the  roo(  therefore,  at  the  close  of  a 
sultry  summer's  day,  it  was  our  wont  to  repair ;  taking  up  the  evening  papers,  and 
the  little  people  for  companions  —  much  delighting  to  hear  their  small  prattle,  and 
see  them  gambol  in  the  cool  healthful  air  which  did  there  abound.  One  late  sum- 
mer afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  the  red  west,  we  were  stationed 
upon  the  roof;  as  was  our  custom,  and  the  *  wee  people  *  were  with  us.  We  were 
reading  a  new  work  fix)m  the  pen  of  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick,  just  then  fresh 
fix)m  the  press.  We  had  advanced  far  into  one  of  its  most  interesting  scenes,  and 
were  so  much  abstracted  in  mind,  that  we  took  no  thought  of  the  children.  Pre- 
sently, however,  we  were  interrupted  by  a  crash ;  a  jingle  as  of  broken  glass ;  a 

scream  from  the  eldest  of  the  play-girls:  ^Father!  father  I  —  M has  fallen 

down !  —  M has  Men  down  I  *    Without  onoe  thinking  of  the  sky-lights,  we 

ran  to  the  front  and  rear  sides,  and  looked  over  the  balustrades :  nothing  was  to 
be  seen,  save  the  pedestrians  below,  and  the  green  gardens.  She  must  have  &llcn 
through  a  sky-light  I  We  hastened  down  the  stairs — the  Mother,  with  a  babe 
rolled  up  in  her  arms,  night-dressed  for  its  little  couch,  rushing  down  before  us. 
We  reached  the  street,  and  ran  up  the  broad  stone  steps  of  the  next  house :  the 
blinds  were  drawn — the  occupants  in  the  country  —  Ihe  door  locked  I  The  next, 
the  same:  Ihe  third — and  a  servant-girl  answered  the  bell,  with  our  little  girl  in 
her  arms,  and  down  her  face  the  bright  red  blood  streaming  I  *  I  did  n't  mean  to 
do  it,  mother  I '  was  her  first  exclamation,  as  she  was  folded  in  an  ecstatic  embrace 
in  her  mother's  arms.  Dear  child  I  The  blood  was  wiped  from  her  face,  and  was 
found  to  flow  fh)m  a  scarcely-perceptible  cut  over  the  eye-brow:  examination 
proved  that  her  head  was  uninjured :  but  when  her  garments  were  removed,  with 
great  pain  to  the  little  sufferer,  down  dangled  the  right  leg,  Uke  the  *limpsy,'  dis- 
jointed, bran-stuffed  leg  of  one  of  her  dolls  I  She  had  jumped,  in  play,  upon  an 
opaque  glass  sky-light ;  Men  through ;  struck  upon  the  banisters  of  the  garret- 
stairs;  upon  the  third-floor  banisters  below;  then  upon  the  parlor-stairs'  banis- 
ters ;  and  was  finally  picked  up  by  the  servant,  lying  in  the  hall  below  I  Was 
there  ever  such  another  escape  ?  She  had  Men  thirty-six  feet,  and  her  right  1^ 
was  l»roken  twice  above  the  knee!    How  that  patient  little  creature  lay  for  two 
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months,  with  her  limb  stretched  and  confined  in  a  gurgical  ^boot;*  howm&ter- 
ruiUy,  nipht  and  day,  she  was  watched  and  tended ;  compbuning  only,  as  the  bones 
I  vere  knitting,  that  the  ^musquitoes  were  biting  her ;  *  how,  wee^  after,  the  '  boot' 
|*lipj»cd,  and  with  Taintncss  at  the  heart-*; trings  stretched  to  full  tension,'  jiQ  the 
[HoTHEU  burst  forth,  in  fear  of  a  new  and  terrible  disaster;  how,  when  one  by  one, 
•  the  long  woeks  had  rolled  on,  uid  ingemuty  hod  been  almost  exhaostcd  to  keep 
I  the  little  heroine^s  attention  and  fkncy  diTcrted  from  her  *musqui to-biting '  pains,  the 
t  Bplints  and  swathing-l>andages  were  removed,  and  the  child  was  restored  to  us, '  whole 
Ifrom  that  hour,'  insomuch  that  it  could  not  be  known  that  any  injury  had  ever  lie* 
{ iillcn  her :  how  thtuie  things  —  tlieir  bitterness  and  their  dear-bought  joy  —  touched 
rthe  parental  heart,  may  the  happy  reader  never  have  occasion  to  know  and  to  fasL 
yTass  but  a  few  days — a  few  fleeting  moments,  one  might  almost  say,  on  the  fiM» 
I  of  the  great  clock  of  Time  —  and  thaf  little  child,  mis-speaking  Imlf-uttered  words ; 
[intemiingHng  her  winning  ways  with  the  developing  charms  of  those  who  hittfe 
{*  grown  in  beauty  side  by  side*  with  her;  has  advanced  onward  in  her  * 'teens:' 
then  comes  the  boarding-school,  far  in  the  country,  with  multitudinous  preparations 
for  the  same :  the  leaving  of  Home,  for  the  first  time :  then  the  oorres;pondence  of 

the  sisters  with  Home —    But  we  *■  prattle  out  of  season :  *  let  us  stand  in  the 

chancel  of  the  beautiful  church,  in  the  presence  of  a  *  cloud  of  witnesses,'  and 
give  the  little  girl  away,  where  her  fieart  had  gone  before :  father  and  mother,  and 
sisters  and  brother  calling  up  the^e  and  a  thousand  other  tender  or  sorrowful  reminis- 
cences meanwhile :  wliile  in  words  simple,  fervent,  and  toucliing,  the  Friend  and 
Pastor  invokes  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  scene.  What  have  we  to  do,  but 
go  back  to  the  cottage  and  the  sanctum,  where  another's  fingers  sliall  now  run  over 
tlie  piano-keys ;  another  voice  *  hum,^  and  other  hands  sweep,  dust  and  *  put  things 
to  'wrongs'  generally.  It  was  a  crying  kind  of  a  wedding,  after  all,  *for  reasons 
^liereinbdbre  mentioned^  Separation  from  Uowe  is  a  sad  thing,  at  best^  with  which 
time  and  distance,  however  short,  have  not  half  na  much  to  do,  as  many  inex- 
perienced *  parienta '  suppose.  -  -  -  Is  n't  it  a  somewhat  singuhu-  thing, 
tiiat  almost  one  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  *Elia'  papers  that  Cdajiles 
[Lahb  ever  penned,  should  not  be  included  in  either  of  the  two  American  editions 
I  of  his  works  ?  —  one  published  in  our  city,  and  the  other  in  the  smug  village  of 
I  B«*ston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ?  *  *S  a  fact,*  though,  nevertheless  and  DOt- 
[  withstanding.  We  allude  to  ih&  Eejieet ions  qf  a  Man  in  tM  Pillory — an  in- 
strument of  punLshnient  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Let  us  premise  thai 
it  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  wikiest  rabbkment  of  tlie  Great  Babylon  of 
London.  Tlie  cultirit  was  phavd  in  a  high  frajne,  or  inclosure,  his  neck  begirt 
with  a  collar  of  wood,  his  extended  hands  secured,  (much  after  the  manner  of  the 
prisoners*  sbower-apparatus  at  Sing-Sing,  the  former  sight  whc^^eof  in  operation 
makes  us  shudder  as  we  write^)  and  '  his  feet  made  fost  in  the  stocks.'  There  he 
was  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  unseemly  miysiles  fix)m  the  crowd,  standing  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  one  point  of  the  compass,  and  then  ttirncd  successively  to  the  other 
three  quartci^,  until  the  hour  was  accomplished.  The  unhappy  varlet,  at  the  end 
of  the  hour,  was  always  a  most  pitiablo  object,  looking,  when  finally  liberated  by 
Ketcu,  the  liangraan,  as  if  he  hml  exchanged  his  humanity  with  a  monkey.  It  is 
thU  character,  which  Lamb  has  placed  upon  a  throne,  and  invested  with  moire  than 
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regal  dignity.     Who  ever  shed,  before,  such  gushes  of  poetry  around  so  dark  a 
subject  ? 

*  EsTCH,  my  good  fellow,  you  have  a  neat  hand.  Prithee,  acyust  this  new  collar 
to  my  neck  gingerly.  I  am  not  used  to  these  wooden  crayats.  There — softly, 
softly :  .  .  .  now  it  will  do.  And  have  a  care,  in  taming  me,  that  I  present  my 
aspect  due  vertically.  I  now  &ce  the  Orient  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  shift  south- 
ward — do  you  mind  ?  and  so  on  till  I  face  the  east  again,  travelling  with  the  sun.  Ko 
half-points,  I  beseech  you :  N.N.  by  W.,  or  any  such  elaborate  nicetiea  They  become 
the  shipman's  card,  but  not  this  mystery.    Now  leave  me  a  little  to  my  own  reflections. 

*  Bless  us !  what  a  company  is  here  assembled  in  honor  of  me !  How  great  I  stand 
here !  I  never  felt  so  sensibly  before  the  efifect  of  solitude  in  a  crowd.  I  muse  in 
solemn  silence  upon  that  vast  miscellaneous  rabble  in  the  pit  there.  From  my  private 
box  I  contemplate  with  mingled  pity  and  wonder,  the  gaping  curiosity  of  those  under- 
lings. There  are  my  Whitechapel  supporters  Rosemary-Lane  has  emptied  herself  of 
the  very  flower  of  her  citizens,  to  grace  my  show.  Duke's  Place  sits  desolate.  What 
is  there  in  my  face,  that  strangers  should  come  so  far  from  the  East  to  gaze  at  it  ?  (Here 
an  egg  narrovoly  misses  him,)  That  offering  was  well  meant,  but  not  so  cleanly  exe- 
cuted. By  the  tricklings,  it  should  be  neither  myrrh  nor  frankincense.  Spare  your 
presents,  my  firieuds:  I  am  no  ways  mercenary.  I  desire  no  missive  tokens  of- your 
approbation.  I  am  past  those  valentines.  Bestow  those  coffins  of  untimely  chickens 
upon  mouths  that  water  for  them.  Comfort  your  addle  spouse  with  them  at  home,  and 
stop  the  mouths  of  your  brawling  brats  with  such  olla  podridas ;  they  have  need  of 
them.  (A  hriek  is  let  fig.)  Disease  not,  I  pray  you,  nor  dismantle,  your  rent  and  rag 
ged  tenements,  to  furnish  me  with  architectural  decorations,  which  I  can  excuse.  This 
fragment  might  have  stopped  a  flaw  against  snow  comes.  {A  coal  flies,)  Cinders  are 
dear,  gentlemen.  This  nubbling  might  have  helped  the  pot  boil,  when  your  dirty  cut- 
tings from  the  shambles  shall  stand  at  a  cold  simmer.  Now  south  about,  Kxtch.  I 
will  apostropize  my  tabernacle. 

'  Delectable  mansion,  hail !  House  not  made  of  every  wood !  Lodging  that  pays 
no  rent;  airy  and  commodious,  which,  owing  no  window-tax,  art  yet  all  casement,  out 
of  which  men  have  such  pleasure  in  peering  and  over-looking,  that  they  will  sometimes 
stand  for  an  hour  together,  to  enjoy  the  prospects  I  Cell,  recluse  from  the  vulgar ! 
Quiet  retirement  from  the  Great  Babel,  yet  affording  sufficient  glimpses  into  it  I  Pulpit 
without  note  or  sermon-book,  into  which  the  preacher  is  inducted  without  tenth  or 
first  fruit  I  From  thy  giddy  heights  I  look  down  upon  the  common  herd,  who  stand 
with  eyes  upturned,  as  if  a  winged  messenger  hovered  over  them,  and  mouths  open, 
as  if  they  expected  manna.  I  feel,  I  feel  the  true  Episcopal  yearnings.  Behold  in  mc, 
my  flock,  your  true  over-seer !  What,  though  I  cannot  lay  hands,  because  my  own  are 
laid,  yet  I  can  mutter  benedictions.  True  otium  cum  dignitcUe  !  Proud  Pisgah  emi- 
nence !    Pinnacle  sublime ! 

*  Importunate  hour-hand — stay !  The  olock  speaks  one.  I  return  to  common  life. 
Ketch,  let  me  out  I ' 

Is  there  any  thing  in  Lamb's  works  more  liJce  him  than  this  ? — or  any  thing 
better  than  this,  in  its  kind  ?  -  -  -  A  fbiend  in  Washington  has  sent  us,  in 
an  anonymous  slip  of  printed  verse,  a  *  paper*  upon  ^Billy  Bowlegs  and  Colonel 
Reetor,^  which  folly  accounts  for  the  means  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  that 
renowned  chie^  to  induce  him  to  vacate  the  everglades  of  Florida.    To  those  who 
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httve  seen  Mr,  William  Bowlegs,  as  ice  have^  it  will  be  appwrent  that  Colond 
Hecto&^s  m&du»  operandi  wjis  the  best  that  could  haTe  been  adopted.  When 
visiting  our  city,  the  chief's  lower  hmbs  were  not  remarked  as  distinctive  of  his 
name.  He  walked  crookcdlj,  to  be  sure ;  yet  hh  walk  was  better  than  his  oonvcr- 
Bation.  He  swore  in  brokon-Engliish ;  and  although  we  saw  him  only  for  the  space 
of  five  rainutca,  be  asked  twice  witliin  that  time  for  *  bs'mo'  r\im.*  ^  But  to  otir  ntr- 
rtittve^'  in  a  few  suggestive  segregated  stanzas  ; 


*  Hkhe  19  to  Cor^oKBL  Rector, 

A  ceaUemnn  and  frieod, 
The  Eero  who  from  Florid  ft 
Did  Billy  Bowlegs  Bend. 

'  Ee  did  it  with  a  pipe  cf  i>eace, 

Smokc'd  iu  11  piece  of  nipe  : 
Mov'  peace  of  miud  be  nlwAja  bi.% 
And  htii  yean*  be  fuU  nod  ripe  I 

*  The  CoLONBL  went  from  Wnshiagton, 

And  Mt  down  ia  tbe  Glades; 

The  joyous  boye  he  took  with  him 

Were  bis  only  ki ad  uf  bl tides. 

*  When  Billy  board  he  had  arrirtd, 

Be  waa  away  from  homt ; 
But  SJiid  the  Coloxel  need  not  crow, 
He  soon  won  Id  cnt  his  comb. 


'  With  cane  in  hfind,  he  walked  in  camp« 

Our  noble  friend  to  meet ; 
The  C0Lo:«GL  kindly  shook  hi*  haod. 
And  saidi  *  I  \e  come  to  treat,* 

*  Said  Bill:  *  Those  stupid  soldiers^ 

Whom  ©Tcry  day  we  beat, 
To  treat  Iiave  nerer  ofl'ered  once  ; 
But  asked  ua  to  r*-treftt. 

* '  But  yonVo  the  very  man  for  me/ 
Says  Billy,  with'  a  wiok. 
Saysthe  Col[>kel :  *  Billy,  Fmyourfrieod : 
What  will  you  ^uJb  tit  drink  t^ 

♦  He  said  I  *Sir,  you  have  treated  me  : 

I'm  ready  now  lo  treat/ 
The  CoLoxKL  pointed  to  a  stump  — 
*  *  Friend  Bowljegs,  take  a  seat/' 


*  Friend  Billy  *  complied ;  and  before  he  bad  taken  six  *  drinlis,'  thej  had 
*  treated '  to  entire  mutual  satisfaction.  •  -  -  In  the  columns  of  a  late  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  \Pn'^s^  daily  journal,  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  orticloi,  en- 
titled *  Strict  Travel  at  Etime  and  Aliroad.'*  Like  many  other  and  kindred  papers 
from  the  same  pen,  which  have  appeared  in  the  same  widely-diffused  and  popular 
sheet,  it  i^  remarkable  for  the  accumulation  and  conden5?ation  of/act^,  precisely  of 
Ujc  kind  which  tlio  general  and  inc^uijiitive  reader  desires  most  to  know,  as  con- 
nected with  *■  the  subject  under  consideration.'  Thus  we  are  told  tchy  it  is,  &t>d 
h(^w  it  i%  tliat  in  the  Mammoth  City  of  the  world,  London,  (Pekin  and  Jeddo  are  a 
good  way  oH^  '  and  perhapii  it  iS  n  t  m^^  what  is  said  of  their  unimitelied  extent  and 
superior  *  dignity  of  apace,*)  city  mil-cars,  bo  great  a  convenience,  and  so  numeroiLs 
in  our  Great  Metropoliii  of  tlie  New  World,  cannot  be  run  in  the  longest  and  most 
prominent  streets,  l^causc  of  tlieir  crowded  space,  or  the  gradeg  of  ascent  and  de- 
Bcent  to  be  encountered  —  this  latter  foct  being  one  which  no  map  or  picture  pro- 
perly represents  to  the  eye  of  the  nntravelled  American.  Hence,  as  we  have  said^ 
the  interast  of  the  sketches  to  which  wc  now  ailcdo  and  haye  heretofore  adverted 
to.  *  A  cockney,'  says  the  writer,  *  might  ignoranOy  inquire,  what  interest  all  this 
could  be  to  American  readers?^ — adding :  '^Oe  does  not  know  what  writers  and 
readers  do,  that  an  e^Jucated  American  is  very  familiar  with  *  the  Old  Country ' 
through  the  medium  of  hooks ;  that,  from  these  and  newspapers,  he  knows  almost 
aii  much  about  Regent-street  in  London,  Higli-stnict  in  Birmingham,  Bold-street  in 
Liverpool,  Market-street  in  Manchester,  as  he  does  of  Chestnut-street  in  Pliiladel- 
phia,  Broadway  in  New- York,  Baltimore-street  in  Baltimore,  Washington-street  in 
Boston.  Beside  the  readera  who  have  thus  learned  more  about  England  than  ni no- 
tenths  of  Englishmen  do  themselves  know,  we  have  a  noble  army  of  travellers  who 
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have  visited  not  only  the  great  cities  but  the  nooks  and  comers,  the  miniature  lakes 
and  the  woodland  ^ades  of  the  mother-land.  We  know  that  this  class  are  glad  to 
have  their  memories  revived  now  and  then,  as  we  attempt,  by  such  occasional  re- 
ferences/ It  is  at  the  risk  of  incurring  a  charge  of  egotism,  that  we  present  the 
succeeding  sentences ;  but  we  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  few  words  in  cor- 
roboration of  what  the  writer  is  kind  enough  to  say  of  the  deep  interest  which, 
from  our  earliest  boyhood,  we  have  always  taken  in  his  literally  great  theme : 

*  There  is  one,  however,  whose  name  we  here  take  leave  particularly  to  mention. 
Louis  Gaylord  Clark  —  who  as  editor  of  the  venerable  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
is  known  in  every  land  where  the  English  language  prevails  — has  never  been  able 
to  realize  his  life-long  day-dream  of  visiting  London,  and  filling  his  heart  with  de- 
light by  roaming  through  localities  upon  which  tradition  and  history,  song  and 
story,  romance  and  reality,  have  cast  a  glory  like  an  aureola.  But  he  has  studied 
the  map  of  London  for  years,  and  has  grown  familiar  with  ihe  facts  and  l^ends 
which  belong  to  that  modem  Babylon.  So  well  does  he  know  every  part  of  that 
great  city,  through  maps,  books,  and  conversation,  that  you  can  scarcely  name  a 
street  which  he  does  not  know,  telling  you  what  deed  of  note  was  done  therein,  in 
other  days,  what  men  of  mark  suffered  the  pangs  of  poverty  therein,  or  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  competence  and  fiime.'  We  thank  the  writer  for  this  kind  compliment 
to  our  *  knowle<^  of  London,  witiiout  ever  having  seen  it :  *  but,  vnthout  scarcely 
knowing  why,  we  may  almost  say,  that  London  has  always  been  a  passion  with  us. 
Pen-and-ink  drawings  of  Saint  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  *  The  Tower,' 
were  &miliar  to  us  before  we  had  seen  the  great  match  between  Christian  and 
Apollyon,  and  the  discomfiture  of  old  Giant  Despair  in  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Leigh's  *  Old '  and  *  New  Picture  of  London,'  were  treasures  to  us :  but 
when  we  had  achieved  a  largo  ^^ronautieView  of  London,''  looking  down  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Thames,  and  taking  in  the  whole  *  brick-and-stone  wildemess '  to 
the  horizon  on  every  hand ;  and  also  ^The  Capital  of  the  British  Empire,'  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Column,  looking  North  and  South,  our 
satis&ction  was  complete.  When  Mr.  Dickens  was  in  our  town-sanctum 
one  day,  we  derived  much  information  fix>m  consulting,  with  him,  these  two 
pictures ;  and  they  embrace  every  thing,  almost,  in  the  range  of  the  eye,  as  far 
as  sight  can  reach ;  fix>m  the  long  range  of  hills  that  overlook  Surrey  and  Kent, 
from  the  opposite  heights  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  and  Uie  level  vsdley  through 
which  the  Thames  winds,  in  one  direction  into  the  charming  country,  and  in  the 
other,  sweeps  onward  to  the  sea,  Gravesend-ward.  But  the  strangest  thing  in  con- 
nection with  all  this,  is  our  Uiousand-and-one  Dreams  of  being  in  London,  Within 
three  months,  going  to  sleep,  we  dare  say,  with  our  last  drowsy  thought  upon  our 
friend  Mr.  Sparroworass,  threading  ^e  memorable  streets  and  places  of  the 

*  wilderness-world,'  we  awoke  with  the  ezdamaUon,  *  Well,  here  we  are  in  London, 
at  last  t  We  have  had  bother  enough  to  get  here,  but  here  we  are,  *any  how ! ' 
Here  is  the  wall  of  Saint  Paul's  ; '  and.  therewithal  we  put  out  our  hand,  felt  of  it, 
and  then  looked  up  to  the  great  dome,  loommg  through  the  misty  sky  1  A  slight 
mistake :  it  was  the  wall  of  our  pleasant  bed-room,  on  which  prismatic  hues  were 
playing  from  girandole-pendents,  through  an  open  door  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment :  but  better  than  all  the  *  cries  of  London '  was  the  musical  voice  of  a  little 
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boy,  asking,  *  What 's  the  matter,  f&der  ? '  -  -  -  Fbom  the  cleYer  OQrreqKmdent, 
whose  poetical  introduction  of  our  friend  Saxe  to  the  crowded  audience  of  a  Chi- 
cago lecture-room  we  gaye  in  our  October  number,  we  derive  the  suljoined  beauti- 
M  lines.  There  is  more  than  mere  poetical  merit  in  them :  thej  contain  a  lessoD 
of  consolation,  which  cannot  be  lost  upon  any  mother  *  bereaved  of  her  dnldreiL* 
These  ^Angel  Voieea^  will  whisper  *  Peace  *  to  many  an  almost  broken  heart : 


'  A  SAT  of  sweet  effalgence 

Fell  on  the  little  bod, 
And  round  a  sleeping  cherub 

A  lovelj  halo  sued. 
'  Oh  I  whence  this  stream  of  glory  ? ' 

The  watchful  mother  cries : 
And  Akqbl  Voicks  answered, 

*  It  Cometh  from  the  skies.' 

*  Then  rose  a  form  of  beauty 

In  that  glad  mother's  sight : 
And  from  ner  clouded  vision 
Obscured  the  heavenly  light. 

'  Ah !  whence  this  gloom,  this  darkness  ? 

Whence  hath  that  cloud  its  birth?' 
And  Anqbl  Yoicbs  answered, 

*  'T  is  earthy  of  the  earth.' 


'  Asain  the  cherub  slumbered 

Upon  his  lowly  bed; 
But  m  that  holy  presence  waa 

The  stillness  or  the  dead. 
'  Ah  I  whence  came  the  DasraoTKB  f 

0  Gk>D  I  how  can  I  bear ! ' 

*  Hush ! '  Anqbl  Voigbs  answered, 

*  Thy  Fathbb  hath  been  here !  * 

*  0  SuK  of  Righteousness  arise  f  — 

Once  more  upon  me  shine : 
For  naught  is  left  that  can  eolipae 
Tht  radiance  divine.' 

*  A  ray  of  bright  effulgence 

Came  from  the  Throne  of  Love, 
And  Anqbl  Yoicbs  whispered, 

*  Thy  treasure  ia  above  I ' ' 


Bereaved  mother  —  bereaved  father:  when  you  open  the  little  dagaeneotype 
which  gives  back  to  your  fond  yet  sorrowing  gaze  the  loved  lineaments  of  jour  de- 
parted child :  the  broad  white  brow,  and  symmetrical  head,  so  full  of  inteUectual 
promise ;  the  eyes  beaming  with  that  affection  which  was  an  effluence  from  the 
great  fountain  of  Love  ;  that  face  now  so  placid  in  death,  and  those  limbs  now  so 
cdd  and  still ;  when  you  recall  to  mind  all  the  little  winning  ways,  the  '  tfaooaand 
endearments  and  tendernesses  which  wound  unnoticed  around  your  heart;*  then 
these  ^ Angel  Voices  *  will  speak  to  you,  in  tones  to  soothe  your  anguish,  and  dissi- 
pate the  bitterness  of  your  grief  It  is  but  yesterday  that  *the  waves  of  life  were 
heaving  to  and  firo '  in  the  breast  of  our  once  *  little  Jos£  : '  to-day,  we  are  assured 
that  *all  is  well : '  but  had  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  hence  to  be  here  no  more  ibr- 
ever,  it  seems  to  us,  even  in  this  crowning  hour  of  hope  and  gratitude,  that  words 
of  consolation  would  have  reached  us  in  the  ^ Angel  Voices^  which  we  trust  are 
sounding  in  the  bereaved  heart  of  the  reader.  -  -  -  'We  have  among  us,'  says  a 
correspondent  in  a  Western  State,  a  highly  talented  but  eccentric  lawjrer,  who  is 
^  his  own  worst  enemy  * — a  most  expressive  phrase,  to  my  mind.  lAbatian  alone 
wrought  his  ruin.  He  tried  hard  to  *shun  the  bowl,*  but  he  had  gone  too  fiur  to 
receda  I  saw  him  one  evening  in  his  room,  sitting  with  a  pocket4hermometer 
thrust  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  with  it,  in  sudi 
a  singular  place.  He  replied  that  he  was  trying  to  see  how  high  he  oould  get  I 
He  married,  some  years  since,  a  most  charming  young  lady ;  and  when  he  sought 
his  father-in-biw*s  consent,  the  old  gentleman  very  frankly  told  him  that  hit 
daughter's  dower  would  necessarily  bo  very  small;  and  ho  desired  to  know  what 
were  his  pecuniary  circumstances :  ^  My  dear  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  Juive  no  pecuniary 
circumstances  I  *  Li  a  certain  criminal  case,  not  long  ago,  he  was  engaged  for  the 
defence,  and  foimd  frequent  occasion  to  object  to  certain  questions  proposed  by  the 
counsel  for  Ihe  State  to  the  witnesses,  as  being  ^  leading :  *  finally  he  proposed  a 
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*  form  ^  for  questions,  whereby  the  witnesses  would  not  be  *  led : '  and  this  form  the 
Court  requested  counsel  to  follow.  *I  imagine,  Sir/  said  the  Staters  counsel, 
growing  excited,  *  that  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  reminding  me  of  the  Lavo^  and 
suggesting  legal  *  forms,'  thinks  me  entirely  ignorant  of  hoth  ! '  Quick  as  thought, 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  was  on  his  feet :  ^That  fact,  your  Honor,'  said  he,  *  is 
admitted ! '  The  State's  counsel,  amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  bench,  bar,  and 
jury,  in  which  he  joined  as  heartily  as  the  rest,  adopted  the  proposed  ^form,'  and 
proceeded  with  the  examination.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  mention  one  other  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  *our  subject,'  and  then  *haye  done;'  His  extravagant 
habits,  while  on  the  circuit,  fr^uenUy  caused  him  to  make  small  pecuniary  de- 
mands of  his  brother  barristers,  which  not  one  of  them  was  ever  known  to  refuse ; 
for  he  was  invariably  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  such  indebtedness :  beside  which, 
when  he  himself  was  *  in  funds,'  any  fnend  could  have  what  he  could  spare,  fer  the 
simple  asking :  nay,  he  would  sometimes,  like  Charles  Lamb,  save  a  friend  the 
embarrassment  of  asking,  by  proffering,  in  a  delicate  way,  the  aid  whidi  he  in- 
ferred was  desired.     Coming  up  to  Judge  B y  as  the  bench  and  bar  were  about 

leaving  the  court-room  one  day  for  another  station,  he  said :  *  Judge,  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  loan  me  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  dollars  ?    I  will  pay  you  to-morrow.' 

*  Certainly,'  replied  the  Judge :  '  but  what  now  ?  What  do  you  want  to  do  with 
ten  dollars  ? '  *  Well,  Judge,  the  landlord  of  this  hotel  is  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  indebted  to  him  in  a  small  amoimt,  and  he  even  refuses  to  let 
me  have  my  h&ree  until  it  is  paid  I  I  have  tried  to  reason  with  him,  Sir,  but  he  is 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Reason ;  and  as  we  are  about  leaving,  I  really  have  no  time 
longer  to  argue  the  case  with  him.  I  find  I  shall  bo  obliged  to  give  the  money  to 
him  now,  and  wut  for  its  restitution  until  a  recurrence  of  one  of  his  lucid  inter- 
vols  f '  There  was  some  method  in  hia  madness,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
sharp  landlord's  strange  hallucination  I '  -  -  -  ^Finey  -  Woods  Ta/tem^  or  Sam 
Sliek  in  Texas^  irom  Ihe  press  of  Petebson  and  Bbothers,  Philadelphia,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style  of  humor  which  was  so  observable  in  the  ^Stray  Yankee  in 
Texag,^  and  is  even  better  as  an  illustration  of  the  indigenous  oddities  of  conceits 
and  expressions  which  may  be  found  in  the  frontier  country  of  the  South-West 
Of  the  genuineness  of  the  author*s  r^resentaticms  of  back-woods  phraseology,  de- 
rived as  they  were  from  personal  experience  in  Texas,  we  suppose  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  verification  of  Bart- 
i.ETT^s  ^Dictionary  of  Amerieanisms?  The  adventures  and  stories  in  it  are  also 
recited  with  a  grotesque  humor,  which  is  q)propriate  to  the  wUd  regions  where 
they  are  placed.'  Thus  &r  the  ^Etening  Po%V  daily  journal,  a  sound  and  reluiblo 
literary  authority,  touching  a  handsome  iUustrated  volume  upon  our  table,  which 
reaches  us  at  too  late  an  hour  for  perusal  and  notice.  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  sub- 
title :  it  looks  like  a  *  conveyance,'  or  an  *  ^>propriation ; '  or  at  least  indicative  of  a 
poverty  of  invention,  even  in  a  name;  '  Sam  Slick'  belongs  to  Judge  Haliburton, 
(who,  by  the  way,  ordered  from  London,  throu^  our  friend  Forbes,  library-agent, 
the  other  day,  a  complete  set  of  the  Knickebbockeb,  from  the  beginning,)  and  it 
rightfully  belongs  to  nobody  else.  Sudi  characters  as  *  Sam  Slick  '  are  the  property 
of  those  who  create  and  endow  them.  -  -  -  As  a  *  Proverbial  Philosopher,'  a 
greater  than  Tuppbb  is  hare:  here  befi)re  as,  in  the  person  (intellectuaUy  oon- 
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sidorod)  of  *  Dow,  Jr./  now  of  California.  There  are  thaughU  in  his  proyerbial- 
isms ;  an  affluence  of  imagery,  and  freshets  of  illustration,  to  which  Tupp^p  is  a 
stranger.     Let  us  verify : 

ON     TESTKRDAT. 

*A  TssTERDAT  outsidc  tho  gate  of  the  Present — what  can  you  make  of  it  f  Nothing. 
Make  ship-timber  out  of  the  beams  of  the  morning :  rear  a  loft  upon  the  seven  sleepers : 
pluck  quills  from  the  wings  of  the  wind :  work  a  mining-claim  with  rhubarb  and  jalap : 
drive  a  locomotive  with  the  force  of  argument :  draw  conclusions  from  an  empty  cider- 
cask,  and  inferences  with  an  ox-team  :  beat  the  rolling  spheres  at  a  game  of  ten-pins : 
and  scale  a  salmon  with  the  ladder  of  ambition — all  these  you  may  as  soon  accomplish, 
as  you  can  realize  any  thing  from  that  will-o*-the-wisp  glowing  in  the  dead  swamp  of 
the  Past — an  illusive  Yesterday.' 

ON     TO-MORROW. 

*  To-morrow  is  as  much  a  living  uncertainty,  as  yesterday  is  a  dead  certidnty.  .  •  . 
Life !  what  an  awful  nothing  it  is !  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  the  courage  to 
meddle  with  it.  I,  who  am  not  afraid  to  take  even  a  Dilemma  by  the  horns,  dare  not 
take  up  arms  against  my  life.    I  want  pluck  and  ammunition.' 

o  N    o  I  R  L  8. 

*  Girls  are  a  fleeting  show — mere  sublunary  phantoms.  Htmen  changes  tiiem  into 
substantial  wives  and  tangible  mothers.  Divested  of  their  frost-work,  and  their  arti- 
ficial roses,  the  calm  *  age  of  reason '  ripens  them  into  somethmg  like  a  reaUty.* 

ON     MAN. 

*  Man  is  an  animal  that  walks  upright  upon  his  hind-legs,  and  has  a  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  covered  sometimes  with  his  own  hair,  but  frequently  with  other  folk's. 
Unlike  swine,  that  fore-nose  some  things,  man  fore-knows  nothing.  But  what  renders 
him  superior  to  the  brute,  is  a  certain  faculty  which  enables  him  to  guev  at  things. 
Man  is  never  long  satisfied  with  any  thing.  Give  him  what  he  wants,  and  he  most ' 
have  something  else :  give  him  as  much  as  he  wants,  and  he  wants  more.' 

One  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe,  even  in  these  few  brief  *  proverbialisms,'  bow- 
completely  TuppER  is  out-TuppERED.  -  -  •  *  Thinkino  aloud,'  as  it  is  termed,  is 
somewhat  an  equivalent  to  having  *  a  window  in  one*s  heart'  S(Hne  of  our  mdflrs 
may  have  heard  of  the  absent-minded  but  very  honest-thinking  and  pbua-spoken 
Engh'shman,  who  while  taking  a  drive  alone  in  one  of  the  park-suburbB  of  Lon- 
don, accosted  an  aquaintance,  (a  good  deal  of  a  bore,  yet  with  whom  it  was  but 
courteous  that  he  should  be  on  friendly  terms,)  and  asked  him  to  take  a  seat  hf  hk 
side.  Up  jumped  his  friend  into  the  vehicle,  nothing  loth,  yet  somewfaat  unex- 
pectedly to  his  courteous  neighbor ;  who,  by  the  way,  was  in  the  halnt  of  *  isdating 
his  inner  man  from  surrounding  circumstances,'  and  often  fimded  himself  aloiM^ 
when  surrounded  by  society.  On  this  occasion,  after  the  exchange  of  the  usml 
meteorological  observations,  and  salutatory  common-places,  the  gentleman  holding 
tlie  ribbons  relapsed  into  silence,  which  was  at  length  interrupted  by  his  saying; 
9oito  voce :  *  I  Ve  made  a  great  fool  of  myself  by  asking  this  terrible  bore  to  ride 
with  me :  very  likely  he  may  expect  that  I  shall  ask  him  home  to  dine  with  vat. 
Ask  him  to  dine  with  me !  —  I  thuik  I  Bee  myself  doing  a  thing  so  ridicakms  I  * 
The  self-remark  was  heard,  and  the  unintended  hint  taken ;  for  his  friend,  in  the 
sulkiest  manner  possible,  asked  to  be  set  down  at  the  next  comer.  Thig  *8hut«nd- 
q>en '  speaking  was  well  exemplified  in  an  instance  mentioned  by  a  friend  of  ( 
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at  a  dinner-table  in  Fourteenth-street,  the  other  day.  Two  friends,  in  the  near 
neighborhood,  accustomed  frequently  to  dine  at  each  other's  houses,  were  taking 
dinner  together  one  Monday  afternoon ;  which  dinner  was  interspersed  with  oc- 
casional conversation,  but  mostly  illuminated  by  splendid  *  bursts  of  silence.'  Pre- 
Bently,  thinking  himself  the  host,  the  neighbor-guest  suddenly  ezclsdmed :  *  Fall 

to,  neighbor  L ,  fiUl  to !    You  do  n't  seem  to  enjoy  your  meal    We  Jutve  n't 

much  of  a  dinner  to-day,  to  be  sure,  for  it 's  washing-day  —  but  try  to  make  out !  * 
A  hearty  laugh  aroused  him  to  a  due  appreciation  of  an  apology  which  he  thought 
he  was  making  in  his  own  house  I  ...  *  The  boy  who,  during  a  long  sermon, 
makes  pictures  of  elephants  and  grim  school-masters  in  the  prayer-book ;  or  extem- 
porizes out  of  the  foot-stool,  turned  bottom-upward,  an  imaginary  ship,  and  navi- 
gates that  original  craft  with  his  feet  all  about  his  end  of  the  pew ;  that  boy  is  a 
*  human '  boy ;  and  i^  in  addition  to  these  pranks,  I  see  him  throwing  sly  spit- 
balls  at  the  sleepy  deacon,  in  the  next  ^  box,'  I  immediately  conceive  a  respect  for 
him,  and  desire  at  once  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  kite-making,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ravelled-yam  balls  and  chestnut-wood  whistles.'  Our  caveat  goes  down 
here  against  such  ^Freedom  for  Children  in  Church '  as  this,  from  a  waggish  pen : 
for  the  reason  that  i(  from  any  cause,  children  cannot  bo  induced  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  an  orderly  and  reverent  manner  in  the  sanctuary,  they  ought  not  to  be 
taken  there.  But  this  apart :  here  is  something  touching  children  which  we  can 
take  to  heart,  and  conunend  to  the  hearts  of  all  our  readers,  *  without  distinction  of 
sex,  age,  or  condition.'  Quite  as  striking  as  any  thing  which  could  bo  picked  out 
from  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  *  Rural  Habitation  of  Unde  Thomas,'  is 
a  short  chapter  by  Mrs.  Harbibt  Beechbb  Stowe,  in  a  late  issue  of  ^The  Inde- 
pendent' weekly  journal,  bearing  the  caption,  ^What  is  to  he  Dane  with  our 
Charley  f '  In  this  little  sketch,  *  the  Mothbb  '  speaks,  as  only  a  mother  can 
speak.    Heedfully  scan  these  few  passages : 

*  Evert  body  wants  to  know  what  to  do  with  Charlkt  :  every  body  is  quite  sure  that 
be  can*t  stay  where  they  are.  The  cook  can't  have  him  in  the  kitchen,  where  he  in- 
fests the  pantry  to  get  flour  to  make  paste  for  bis  kites,  or  melt  lard  in  the  new  saucc- 
pan.  If  he  goes  into  the  wood-shed,  he  is  sure  to  pull  the  wood-pile  down  upon  hit 
head.  If  he  be  sent  up  into  the  garret,  you  think  for  a  while  that  you  have  settled 
the  problem,  till  you  find  what  a  boundless  field  for  activity  is  at  once  opened,  bmid 
all  the  packages,  boxes,  bags,  barrels,  and  cast^oflf  rubbish  there.  Old  letters,  news- 
papers, trunks  of  miscellaneous  contents,  are  all  rummaged,  and  the  very  reign  of 
chaos  and  old  night  is  instituted.  He  sees  endless  capacities  in  all,  and  he  is  always 
hammering  something,  or  knocking  something  apart,  or  sawing,  or  planing,  or  draw- 
ing  boxes  and  barrels  in  all  directions  to  build  cities  or  lay  railroad  tracks,  till  every 
body's  head  aches  quite  down  to  the  lower  floor,  and  every  body  decUres  that  Gharlbt 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  garret.' 

If  you  send  bun  to  school,  in  the  hope  to  be  rid  of  him,  for  a  few  hours  at  least, 
he  comes  home  noisier  and  more  breezy  than  ever : 

*  He  can  dance  like  Jim  Smith  ;  he  has  learned  to  smack  his  lips  like  Joe  Browe  ; 
and  Will  Briogs  has  shown  him  how  to  mew  like  a  cat,  and  he  enters  the  premises 
with  a  new  war-whoop,  learned  from  Tom  Evans.   He  feels  large  and  valorous ;  he  ha* 
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learned  that  he  is  a  boy,  and  has  a  general  unpression  that  he  is  growing  immensely 
strong  and  knowing,  and  despises  more  than  over  the  conventionalities  of  parlor 
life.^  ...  *  But  rude,  and  busy,  and  noisy  as  he  is,  and  irksome  as  carpet  roles 
and  parlor  ways  are  to  him,  he  is  still  a  social  little  creature,  and  wants  to  be  where 
the  rest  of  the  household  are.  A  room  ever  so  well  adapted  for  play,  cannot  charm 
him  at  the  hour  when  the  family  is  in  reunion ;  he  hears  the  voices  in  the  parlor,  and 
his  play-room  seems  desolate.  It  may  be  warmed  by  a  furnace,  and  lighted  with  gat, 
but  it  is  human  warmth  and  light  he  shivers  for ;  he  yearns  for  the  talk  of  the  fiudly, 
which  he  so  imperfectly  comprehends,  and  he  longs  to  take  his  play-tUngs  down  and 
play  by  you.  .  .  .  '  Let  him  stay  with  you  at  least  some  portion  of  everj  day ; 
bear  his  noise  and  his  ignorant  ways.  Put  aside  your  book  or  work  to  teU  him  a  story, 
or  show  him  a  picture ;  devise  still  parlor  plays  for  him :  let  him  have  some  place  in 
your  house  where  it  shall  be  no  sin  to  hammer  and  pound,  and  make  all  the  Utter  hii 
heart  desires  and  his  various  schemes  require.  Even  if  you  can  ill  afford  the  room, 
weigh  well  between  that  safe  asylum  and  one  which,  if  denied,  he  may  make  for  him- 
self in  the  street  .  .  .  '  All  these  things  make  trouble,  to  be  sore  the j  do  :  bot 
Charley  is  to  make  trouble ;  that  is  the  nature  of  the  institution :  yoo  are  only  to 
choose  between  safe  and  wholesome  trouble,  and  the  trouble  that  comes  at  last  like  a 
whirlwind.* 

*  You  can  moiild  your  little  boy  now  to  your  will,*  continues  *all  the  Mothsb:  * 
but  look  onward,  she  adds,  to  the  time  ^  when  that  little  voice  shall  ring  in  deep 
base  tones ;  when  that  small  foot  shall  have  a  man*s  weight  and  tramp ;  wfaen  a 
rough  beard  shall  cover  that  little,  round  chin,  and  the  wilful  strength  of  manhood 
M  out  that  little  form.  T?ien  you  would  give  worlds  for  the  key  to  his  hearty  to 
be  able  to  turn  and  guide  him  to  your  will ;  but  if  you  lose  that  key,  now  ht  is 
little,  you  may  search  for  it  carefully,  with  tears,  some  other  day,  and  necer  find  it* 
Little  People,  every  where,  owe  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  their  eloquent  maternal 
advocate  and  defender.  ...  *  Curious  things  happen  sometimes,*  is  a  remarii, 
f  uU  of  wisdom,  which  one  occasionally  hears  made.  It  came  to  our  mind  just 
now,  by  reason  of  the  following :  *  Carlos  '  sends  us  a  poem ;  as  long  as  the  ooomC^b 
tml,  and  as  misty.  By-and-by  comes  a  letter  finom  a  friend  of  Carlos's,  in  the  aame 
hand-of-^oriUy  (this  was  an  oversight,)  asking  if  the  said  *•  Carlos  '  had  *  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,*  and  at  last  sent  us  ^The  Demon  qfthe  Ztmd^n 
Plague  ^ ' — a  poem  which  would  ^  reflect  honor  upon  American  letters,  and  upon 
the  Knickerbocker  ? '  Come,  *  Carlos,*  as  there  is  no  *'  com  *  in  the  case,  siqyoae 
you  ^  confess  the  eo5 ;  *  you  did  send  both  the  poem  and  the  letter  —  did  n't  yoa  f 
'  Well,  y-6-e^  if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend.*  Certainly :  ^e  thought  so :  and  don*l 
do  such  a  thing  again — that's  all  Such  supererogatory  manoauvring  is  not  at  all 
*in  our  way.*  -  -  -  Not  among  the  least,  nor  the  least  important^  of  Ilia 
modem  uses  of  the  Daguerreotype,  is  the  establishment  of  The  Bogueif  Qml- 
lery,  at  the  order-o£Sce  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  comer  of  Broome  and  ]!bi> 
streets,  where  our  long-tune  friend  and  staunch  New-Yorker,  Hon.  Fredhuok  A. 
Tallmadoe,  holds  his  head-quarters.  It  seems  to  us,  that  this  'GhLDery  of  Stad- 
nent  Persons,*  renowned  in  scoundrelism,  should  be  a  place  of  occasional,  if  not  of 
frequent  resort,  by  our  citizens.  It  is  a  school  of  Precaution,  where  the  yecy  fint 
radiments  of  the  science  of  *Looi  OutP  are  taught  in  a  few  easy  kaiODa.    Oar 
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old  correspondent,  *  Kit  Eblyin  *  was  examining  the  group,  now  consisting  of  some 
three  hundred  *  specimens,'  the  other  day,  when  two  men,  with  a  thin  varnish  of 
gentlemen,  came  in,  and  hegan  to  scrutinize  the  pictures,  stealing  furtive  glances, 
occasionally,  at  each  other.  A  wink  to  our  informant,  from  one  of  the  officials, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  assured  him  of  their  character :  seeing,  as  they  soon 
did,  that  they  were  observed,  (for  such  are  generally  shrewd  wights,  and  suspect 
suspicion,)  they  presently  sneaked  out,  one  after  the  other.  *  Those  are  two 
thieves,  not  yet  represented  here,'  explained  the  official,  *  who  have  come  here  to 
see  whether  or  no  tTmr  portraits  adorn  the  *  Rogues'  Gallery.'  Look  out  for 
them,  or  either  of  them,  if  you  ever  happen  one  or  the  other  of  them  again.'  The 
warning  was  timely :  for  that  very  night,  riding  up  town  in  one  of  the  east-side 
city-cars,  Mr.  Kelvin,  himself  unobserved,  in  the  mean  time,  b^eld  one  of  these 
very  adroit  scoundrels  watching  apparently  every  wrinkle  in  the  breast  of  a  light 
over-coat  pocket  into  which  a  passenger  had  but  just  thrust  a  pocket-book,  with  a 
roll  of  money  in  it,  and  some  papers  which  he  had  a  moment  before  been  thought- 
fully examining  by  the  light  of  the  forward  car-lamp.  He  was  absolutely  upon  the 
very  point  of  making  a  demonstration  upon  the  pocket,  with  something  which  was 
inclosed  in  his  hand,  when  a  loud  *  Ahem ! '  and  a  searching  glance  from  our  friend, 
(which  was  recognized  and  returned,)  arrested  the  arm,  transferred  his  hand  to  his 
liair,  as  if  to  brush  up  the  disordered  locks  that  half-shaded  his  forehead,  and  very 
soon  sent  him  out  of  the  car.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  again  discovered,  and 
that  the  chances  for  *  operating '  in  tJiat  vicinity,  would  be  likely  to  prove  both 
few  and  small  Yet  it  had  not  been  seen  how  he  looked  in  his  daguerreotype, 
but  only  how  he  looked  in  looking  for  it  A  strong  ^Preventive  Force '  is  the 
*  Rogues'  Gallery '  corps,  to  which,  we  are  glad  (and  sorry)  to  learn,  important  ad- 
ditions are  making  every  day.  -  -  -  We  were  thinking  this  morning,  while 
defUy  reaping,  by  the  level  rajB  of  the  just-risen  *•  sun  upon  the  mountains,'  a  day^s 
harvest  of  *•  baird,'  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  Motion  :  for  we  scm  the  wind  in  the 
cedars  beyond  the  little  lawn,  swaying  their  heavy  branches,  and  upon  the  top  of 
its  tall  emerald-green  shaft,  planted  in  the  &ded  and  frozen  centre  of  an  oval  sum- 
mer-flower bed,  our  deep  carmine-red  wind-mill  whirling  round  *  like  mad '  in  the 
morning-breeze.  It  is  not  nearly  so  pleasant  to  look  out  upon  even  these,  in  a 
calm :  tiie  cedars  motionless ;  the  great  river  unruffled  and  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
with  the  white  idle  sails  reflected  in  its  glassy  bosom,  whUe  *  all  the  air  a  solemn 
stillness  holds.'  When  the  lofty  wind-engine  propdled  a  trip-hammer,  it  was  a  de- 
light to  wake  up  in  the  moming-watchefi,  and  welcome  the  sound  which  assured  you : 

'Click-clack  goes  the  mill.' 

Motion  it  is  wiuch  our  never-intermitted  daily  walk  of  three  miles  —  in  breeze 
or  gale  or  storm ;  in  summer's  heat  or  winter's  snows  —  renders  so  grateful  to  the 
mind,  so  exhilarating  to  the  body.  ^Moti<ni  V  How  Shakspeabb  speaks  of  it  I 
He  makes  its  absence  one  of  the  most  revolting  of  all  the  terrible  a<^uncts  of  death : 

'  This  sensible,  iDcarm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  dod,'  etc 

There  is  much  which  we  could  wish  to  descant  upon,  touching  tius  theme :  inso- 
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much  that  we  hope  to  remember  to  revert  to  it  again.  ...  Stnontmous  with 
*  John  Honeywell,'  so  long  and  so  pleasantly  known  to  our  readers,  is  *  G.  H.  C^' 
of  Hartford  (Conn.,)  from  whose  lively  and  versatile  pen  proceed  the  ori^nal  and 
characteristic  lines  which  ensue : 

QTakt  {t  35aJ85- 


*  Admit  that  I  am  slightly  bald  — 

Pray  who  *8  to  blame Yor  that  ? 
And  who  is  wiser  for  the  fact 

Untill  lift  mj  hat? 
Beneath  the  brim  mj  barbered  locks 

Fall  in  a  careless  way, 
Wherein  my  watchful  wife  can  spy 

No  lurking  thread  of  gray. 

'  What  though,  to  read  compactest  print, 

I  'm  forced  to  hold  my  book 
A  little  further  off  than  when 

Life's  first  degree  I  took  ? 
A  yoke  of  slightly  conyex  lens 

The  needful  aid  bestows, 
And  joxx  should  see  how  wise  I  look 

With  it  astride  my  nose. 

'  Do  nH  talk  of  the  infernal  pangs 

Which  rheumatism  brings  — 
I  *m  gettine  used  to  pains  and  aches, 

And  all  those  sort  of  things. 
And  when  the  imp  Sciatica 

Makes  his  malicious  call, 
I  do  not  need  an  almanac 

To  tell  me  it  is  Fall. 

'  Besides,  it  giyes  one  quite  an  air 

To  trayel  with  a  cane, 
And  makes  folk  think  you  '  well  to  do,' 

Although  you  are  in  pain. 
A  fashionable  hat  may  crown 

Gknteelest  coat  and  vest. 
But  ah  1  the  sturdy  stick  redeems 

And  sobers  all  the  rest. 


'  A  man  deprived  of  natural  sleep 

Becomes  a  stupid  elf, 
And  only  steals  irom  father  Time 

To  stultify  himselt 
So  if  you  'd  be  a  jovial  sonl^ 

And  laugh  at  lifers  decline. 
Take  my  Mvice :  tarn  off  the  gas 

And  go  to  bed  at  nine ! 

*  An  easy,  cushioned  rockine-^hair 

Suits  me  uncommon  well. 
And  so  do  liberal  shoes,  like  these, 

With  room  for  corns  to  swell ; 
I  cotton  to  the  soft  lamb^s-wool 

That  lines  my  sloves  of  kid. 
And  love  elastic,  home-made  socks — 

Indeed,  I  always  did. 

'  But  what  disturbs  me  most  of  all. 

Is,  that  sarcastic  boys 
Prefer  to  have  me  somewhere  else 

When  thev  are  at  their  noise ; 
That  while  I  try  to  look  and  act 

As  like  them  as  I  can, 
They  will  persist  in  MisTia-ing  me. 

And  calling  me  a  man  I 

'  No  matter.    Let  the  nrchins  ran. 

And  merrily  shout  and  play, 
I  too  ei\joy  the  passing  hours 

As  thoroughly  as  they : 
Tes,  more  toAn  yonder  Dsre-fbot  boj. 

Who  yells  ana  capers  so. 
And  whose  contortions  plainly  tell 

That  he  has  '  stubbed^  his  toe  I  * 


Our  readers  will  *  take  this  easy !  *  •  -  -  There  is  one  question  whidi  we  flunk 
might  form  the  theme  of  a  debating-sodety ;  namely :  */«  Dr.  John  W.  PraneU 
Physically  and  Professionally  Ubiquitous  t '  *As  how  ?  *  any  one  bat  a  metio- 
politan  reader  might  perhaps  naturally  ask.  Because,  we  reply,  you  hear  of  him 
to-day  delivering  an  address  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  InebriaU 
Asylum  at  BinghamUm^  Broome  County y  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  frcnn  town : 
the  next  day,  it  may  be,  an  annual  discourse  before  the  New-Toik  Medical  Socie^: 
in  the  evening,  perhaps  another,  before  some  important  branch  of  the  same^  at 
Bellevue,  or  in  an  institution  on  one  of  the  penal  islands  of  the  East-River :  and 
the  next  day  carrying  off  the  rostrum-honors  of  a  dinner  given  to  the  vetenn  and 
honored  surgeon,  Dr.  Valentine  Moit  :  always  speaking  firom  a  full  mind,  refikto 
with  *  telling*  reminiscence ;  seldom  failing  to  *  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,*  aad  at 
the  right  moment  That  was  a  most  forcible  exposition  of  the  awftd  eflbds  of  tlie 
abuse  of  ^  alcoholic  poisoas,*  which  he  cited  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  at  Bing- 
hamton,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Frequently,  he  observed,  in  dissectioiiii  of 
the  heads  of  subjects  of  ^  mortal  intemperance,'  the  brain  had  been  found,  upOQ  va- 
moval  of  a  portion  of  the  skull,  to  exhale  a  sickening  and  pungent  odor  of  'bad 
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spirits :  *  and  that  not  unfroquently,  upon  the  application  of  a  lighted  candle  to  a 
vent  of  the  mm-and-gas-filled  space,  the  nauseous  yapor  would  burst  into  a  flame ! 
How  truly,  then,  may  it  be  said  of  the  wretched  inebriate,  that  his  *  brain  is  on 
fire  !  *  — and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fair-haired  youth  Rodoers,  who  has  just  ex- 
piated the  awful  crime  of  murder  upon  the  gallows,  that  his  brain,  in  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  was  *  w<  on  fire  of  Hell  !*---*  The  Northem  RaHrToad  of 
New-Jersey^  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  connecting  New-York  and  Piermont, 
will  be  in  operation  before  January,  1859,  bringing  the  Sakctitm  within  an  hour*s  ride 
of  the  city,  by  a  delightful  route,  available  at  all  seasons  A  line  of  omnibuses, 
passing  below  our  Hill,  will  connect  Piermont  and  Nyack.'  We  can  confirm  the 
gratifying  intelligence  thus  conveyed.  This  most  desirable  and  excellently-con- 
structed road,  is  even  now  near  its  completion.  (We  write  previously  to  December 
the  first)  All  the  iron  for  the  track,  all  the  tics,  eta,  arc  purchased,  and  the  road 
is  made  ready  for  them :  passenger-cars,  'with  all  the  modem  improvements,'  and 
new  locomotives,  are  to  be  delivered  on  the  first  of  December :  so  that  by  Christ* 
mas-tide  (thanks  to  the  inde&tigable  energy  of  the  Pbesident  of  the  road,  Mr. 
Demarest,  and  the  unflagging  exertions  of  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Tower,  contractors 

and  lessees,)  we  can  sing : 

*  Z-z-z-ip  1  and  awar. 
Three  times  a  dajj' 

to  the  metropolis  and  back,  before  you  can  finish  *  shaking  a  stick,*  if  you  don't 
shake  it  too  long!  -  -  -  *  T.  B.  H.,'  on  the  Hudson,  will  pardon  us  for  giving 
publicity  to  a  portion  of  his  letter,  inclosing  us  a  few  ^Juvenile  Pajssages  for  Our 
Little  Folhi  Table; '  for  there  is  a  lesson  in  it  which  we  would  &in  have  heeded : 

*  This  child  died  before  he  had  reached  his  sixth  year,  under  circumstances  pain- 
fully interesting.  Some  parents  who  read  the  Knickerbocker,  and  whom  God  has 
blessed  with  little  children,  may  profit  by  my  relation  of  them.  He  was  a  bright 
scholar  at  school ;  always  first  to  get  his  lesson,  and  never  so  well  pleased  as  when 
showing  how  well  he  had  got  it.  In  the  heat  of  the  summer,  he  was  taken  from 
school,  and  sent  into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks.  There,  surrounded  by  new  scenes, 
he  soon  forgot  all  about  school  or  books.  But  he  returned  home  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  light  spirits.  He  commenced  attending  school  again ;  but  could  not  get  his  lessons. 
His  mind  was  in  the  hay-fields  and  poultry-yards.  Mortified  to  see  his  class-mates 
making  progress,  and  he  making  none,  he  came  to  dread  school  as  much  as  he  had 
formerly  loved  it :  and  one  day  he  absented  himself  from  school,  without  the  leave  of 
his  parents.  For  this,  his  father  took  him  to  task,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  grow 
up  an  ignorant,  bad  boy,  such  as  he  saw  in  the  streets  every  day.  The  appeal  went 
home  to  the  little  fellow's  heart,  and  his  eyes  moistened  as  he  told  his  father,  that  he 
would  go  to  school,  and  would  get  his  lesson.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  That 
afternoon  he  plied  himself  to  his  books  as  he  never  had  before,  and  no  one  in  the 
class  had  the  lesson  so  perfect  as  he.  On  returning  home,  he  joyfuUy  told  his  father 
of  his  success.  But  alas  I  the  mental  fiusulties  had  achieved  a  dear  triumph  over  the 
body.  That  night  the  child  went  to  bed  compkuning  of  a  head-ache.  Before  morning, 
he  was  discovered  to  be  very  flL  The  famSy  physician  was  called,  who  pronounced 
the  disease  brain-fever  I  It  was  an  obstinate  case,  and  terminated  fatally  in  a  few 
hours.  The  afternoon  lemm,  which  he  would  g^  sent  that  darling  to  the  land  of 
spirits.' 
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By  many,  will  this  be  remembered.  -  -  -  Wb  have  reoeived  from  the  press  of 
Edward  S.  Morris,  Philadelphia,  ^PaschaVs  PUgrimagey  a  Philoaophieal  Poem, 
in  Three  Cantos,^  accompanied  by  a  ^Letter  to  the  Prees^^  attached,  yet  detached, 
which  in  some  measure  disarms  the  criticism  which  it  solicits.  It  is  plainly  and 
simply  written,  in  the  common  dog-trot  jingle,  and  it  has  some  *  ff>od  pointi,^  and 
what  may  be  called  *  telling*  satirical  hits ;  but  we  cannot  aver  that  we  think  it 
destined  to  *  make  a  sensatioa'  We  subjoin  a  specimen-brick  or  twa  In  search- 
ing for  a  hero,  our  author  discovers  many  which  are  not  'of  the  right  sort'  Par- 
ticularly, he  disaffects  military  heroes : 

'  'T  IS  not  denied  that  much  heroic  stuff 
Is  still  extant ;  we  Ve  Captains  quite  enough, 
Colonels  and  Generals,  too ;  but  the  objection 
Is  want  of  the  poetical  complexion. 
As  every  emperor  is  not  a  Nbro, 
So  every  fighting-man  is  not  a  hero. 
He  may  be  wise  in  council,  brave  in  battle, 
And  make  his  foemen  run  like  frightened  cattle ; 
He  may  be  crowned  with  journalistic  glory, 
And  yet  not  fit  to  shine  in  epic  story. 
A  hero  for  this  use  must  be  romantic, 
Eccentric  —  somewhat  soft  and  somewhat  frantic 
Of  all  the  doughty  warriors  of  our  times, 
None  are  exactly  suited  to  my  rhymes.' 

Nor  does  he  want  a  modem  novel-hero :  one  of  those  handsome^  inl 
young  men,  with  whom  so  many  silly  girls  M  in  love : 

'  No  handsome  bandit,  roaming  in  disguise, 
Who  writes  soft  sonnets,  and  the  pistol  plies ; 
To-day  experiences  a  lover's  sorrow, 
And  pays  due  penance  in  the  jail  to-morrow ; 
No  gallant  youth,  of  character  august, 
Whom  girls  admire  and  tailors  will  not  trust : 
Bich  in  assurance,  whiskers  and  mustache, 
But  poor  enough  in  modesty  and  cash.' 

He  '  gets  out*  much  truth,  and  hints  at  *  modem  acts,'  in  an  ai^ining 
which  must  close  our  extracts : 

'  Kkavbs  all,  perhaps,  whom  their  own  lands  disown, 
Who  best  can  flourish  where  they  least  are  known ; 
Felons,  from  trans- Atlantic  jails  escaped. 
Whose  course  to  poor  America  is  shaped. 
To  captivate  the  daughters  of  our  land, 
With  spurious  titles  and  pretensions  grand, 
With  copper  jewelry  and  brazen  faces. 
And  many  queer  outlandish  airs  and  graces ; 
They  charm  the  artless  Yankee  girls,  perhaps, 
And  catch  them,  too,  in  matrimonial  traps. 
Fresh  in  our  memory  is  that  strange  affair 
Of  Monsieur  Zouave,  alias  Bivisbi; 
Who  played  the  foreign  count,  an  heiress  won, 
Beguiled  la  mkn  and  then  prepared  to  run : 
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Bat  ah  I  too  soon  developed  was  the  plot ; 
His  countship,  his  nobility  forgot, 
Fled  like  a  common  rogue  —  a  region  sought 
Where  bull-firogs,  and  not  heiresses  are  eaught. 
There,  in  a  sailor's  'round-about'  disguised, 
And  gingham  shirt,  poor  Monsieur  was  surprised! 
When  by  a  cruel  constable  o'er-hauled, 
The  gallant  Gaul  considerably  was  galled ; 
Startled,  amased,  shocked,  horrified,  distressed, 
His  sad  emotions  thus  the  Ck>unt  expressed : 
<  Oh  1  me  have  left  no  place  where  for  to  go  — 
I  cannot  change  myself  but  zey  Till  know ! 
I  shave  my  visker,  cut  my  beard  avay : 
I  pull  off  long-tailed  coat  and  vesooat  gay : 
I  put  on  sailor  jacket — all  in  vain ! 
Zey  catch  me  still,  and  fetch  me  back  again. 
Vat  for  ze  peoples  parsecoot  me  so  ? 
I've  turn  honest — two,  tree  days  ago. 
I  will  not  be  ze  dashing  Count  no  more, 
But  catch  ze  leetle  frog,  just  like  before. 
And  make  my  dinnare  so :  for  dat  my  trade  is : 
And  no  more  vill  I  spark  de  Yankee  ladies.* 

Buy  a  full*  prescription 'of  Paschal.  -  -  -  *A- J.  C.,' of  New-Jersey,  who  sent 
us  a  little  volume  for  perusal  and  notice,  and  upon  which  we  commented  briefly, 
in  closing  our  October  number,  writes  us,  among  others,  the  following  sentences : 

*  You  have  served  me  right;  and  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the  severe 
rebuke  which  you  have  so  kindly  tendered  me  in  your  last  Enickbrbocksr  in  re- 
ation  to  the  *  Memoir '  referred  to.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  heartily  glad  to  escape 
with  even  that  battery  of  verbal  castigation.  I  have  perused  the  pages  of  your 
Magazine  ever  since  my  twelfth  year,  and  am  seriously  ashamed  to  think  that  I 
have  been  justified  in  receiving  such  a  broadside :  but  I  b^  to  assure  you  that  I 
had  no  sinister  motive  in  sending  the  work ;  it  was  a  mere  foolish  freak.'  *A11 
right : '  this  confession  is  as  frank  and  manly  as  the  act  to  which  it  alludes  was 
otherwise.  It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  proffer  the  well-intended  and  un-* patron- 
ising' advice,  *Not  to  do  so  again.'  -  -  -  A  rather  unseasonable,  if  not  an  alto- 
gether unreasonable  request,  is  mentioned  by  a  Sandusky  (Ohio)  correspondent,  as 
having  been  preferred  by  an  unfortunate  individual  in  that  regioa    He  was  given  to 

*  toping ; '  and  one  night,  while  driving  homeward  in  a  crazy  one-horse  wagon,  in 
crossing  a  rail-road  track,  he  was  run  into  by  the  locomotive,  his  vehicle  demolished, 
and  himself  landed,  unhurt,  about  two  rods  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The 
engineer  stopped  the  train  to  see  if  any  one  was  killed,  and  discovered  the  victim  on 
his  hands  and  knees :  *  Well,  friend,'  said  he,  *are  you  badly  hurt  ?'  The  reply, 
yankee-like,  was  by  another  question,  *  long  drawn  out : '  *  Will — you — se-t-t-le 
now,  or — wait  till — till  morning?'    The  engineer  vanished ! '    -   -    -    Our  readers 

will  have  little  difficulty  in  recalling  the  *  Mr.  £L  S ,'  of  the  Des  Moines  district  in 

Iowa,  who  some  months  since  owned  a  *  Steam  Wool-Carding  Machine,'  on  Four-Mile 
Creek,  where  he  ^dispatched '  hi$  etutomers  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  pounds  an  hour.   It  was  the  *  same  party'  who  *  dispatched '  to  his  inamorata 
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the  annexed  charming  epistle.  It  is  a  yerbatim  copy  of  the  origina],  whidi  was 
picked  up  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Des  Moines : 

*  des  Moines  iowa  nov,  12,  1857 
*MT  Dear  miss  :  the  pleasing  prospect  I  have  of  taking  you  out  a  slaTing  the  first 
good  snow  that  comes  is  enough  to  lift  my  sole  ahove  the  sordid  yanities  of  this  whorid 
with  such  an  intelligent  young  lady  as  you  are.        yours  in  love  parity  and  fidelity 

*E.  s — : 

We  can  assure  *  Mr.  E.  S ,  that  is  the  general  hope,  in  this  distant  region, 

that  he  had  a  *  good  time  *  *  a-slaying '  his  dulcinea.  -  -  •  Herb  are  two  other 
letters,  both  of  which  are  entirely  authentic,  which  have  been  sent  us  trom  widely- 
separated  quarters,  as  indicative  of  the  &ct  that  *the  school-master  is  not  abroad^ 
in  all  sections  of  our  *  great  and  glorious  country ' : 

*  honoured  Sir  I  have  written  you  those  few  lines  stating  that  my  daughter  is  lyin<^ 
sick  in  the  stirricle  fits  she  as  them  three  or  four  times  since  last  June  the  pain  rises 
from  the  temple  of  the  head  her  blood  is  very  low  colour.* 

22  OcHohr  158. 

*  iwas  uptogotion  to  se  torn  haris  abought  afracktion  land  that  yon  have  in  Indiana 
in  gleavelen  township  70  aught  agers  that  iwant  to  by  and  haris  told  me  that  he  dont 
no  if  you  want  to  Sell  it  or  not  and  he  Salt  iShall  rite  toyou  aboughtit  in  wat  condiahion 
you  wood  sell  it  if  you  wood  sell  it  and  give  amantime  to  pa  it  and  wat  prise  joii  wood 
Sellit.  *J.  D.  S ^ 

*  el  Card  county  Indiana.* 
We  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  the  elegiac  verses,  having  their  origin  in 
Barnstable,  (Mass.,)  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  an  imknown  Boston  friend, 
'On  the  Death  of  a  Young  Married  Lady?  What  is  the  nwuurs  of  the 
*  article  ?  *  —  Cape  Cod  hexameters  ?  It  looks  like  it  If  th\»  is  to  be  the  ^  style  of 
thing,*  in  the  way  of  imitation,  our  friend  Mr.  Longfellow  will  have  much  to 
answer  for.     Specimens : 

<  When  such  a  mark  is  found,  and  he  commissioned. 
With  stealthy  step  he  treads  and  takes  his  stand : 
He  draws  his  bow  most  cautiously,  and  waits 
Till  the  summons  come,  that  he  may  let  the  arrow  fly. 

'  She  wept  a  mother's  tears  of  tender  and  pure  sorrow, 
But  soon  must  others  much  more  sadly  weep  for  her : 
Consumption,  fatal  disease  to  many  on  our  coast, 
Where  chilling  winds  prevail,  soon  cut  her  down. 

'  But  as  she  stops  to  make  a  change  from  car  to  stage, 
A  voice  once  familiar  inquires  if  all  with  her  is  well : 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  pastor  who  in  years  gone  by 
Had  pointed  the  way  of  life  to  both  mother  and  dangfater.' 

It  cannot  bo  possible  that  any  friend  of  the  deceased  can  derive  oonsolatioQ  from 
such  miserable  doggerel  as  tlus.  -  •  •  It  is  not  too  mudi,  we  think,  even  lor 
Me  to  say,  that  among  tho  various  gift-books  of  the  season,  there  will  not  be  one 
more  attractive,  or  better  worthy  of  preservation  for  future  perusal  and  examina- 
tion, than  ''The  KnicherhoeJcer  Gallery  qf  American  Authors^^  beginning  wifli 
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Washington  iRviNa,  and  ending  with  Fitz-Greenb  Halleck  :  with  its  nearly 
half  a  hundred  splendid  portraits,  superbly  engraved  on  steel :  each  writer  con- 
tributing a  special  article  for  the  work ;  and  the  whole,  in  printing,  paper,  and 
binding,  unexcelled^  *  here  or  elsewhere.'  It  will  *do  us  good^^  as  the  phrase  is,  to 
find  our  friends,  in  this  instance,  indorsing  by  ihea  practice^  the  opinions  herein 
expressed.  Its  cost  was  o^er  sixteen  thousand  dollars :  so  that  it  ought  to  be 
good  — and  it  w.  -  -  -  Colonel  Baker,  of  California,  recently  uttered 
the  following  sentence,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  a  San-Francisco  *  defendant' 
It  is  noble  in  sentiment,  if  it  be  a  little  grandiloquent  in  expression:  *  There 
is  not,  on  all  this  earth,  a  creature  so  poor,  so  Goo-and-man  abandoned,  so  hunted 
to  cities  of  refuge,  so  fearful  of  life,  so  afraid  of  death,  that  I  would  not  find  a  hand 
to  help  him,  and  a  tongue  to  speak  in  his  defence,  though  round  his  head  all  the 
waves  of  popular  opinion  should  rage  and  roar,  as  the  ocean  rolls  round  the  rock ! ' 
Such  a  man  is  an  Advocate,  -  -  -  We  are  indebted  to  some  one  for  a  most 
elaborate  consideration  of  the  sensible  maxim,  ^Tliere  is  no  Use  in  Crying  for 
Spilt  Milh*  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Maximus  in  Minimis^  as  may  be 
gathered  from  *  the  ground  laid  out '  in  the  very  introduction.  It  opens  with 
an  assertion  which  has  been  somewhat  questioned  hereabout  recently  : 

*  The  practice  of  using  Milk^  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  by  no  means  a  novelty.  Sheep 
and  goats  and  cows  and  camels  have  yielded  the  nntritious  liquid  to  the  coaxing 
hand  of  man,  from  the  earliest  ages.  In  ancient  times,  lands  which  were  exceed- 
ingly fruitfal  were  said  to  '  flow  with  milk  and  honey ; '  that  being  the  highest  pos- 
sible praise.  And  who  can  say  when  '  the  milk  of  human  kindness/  of  which  such 
frequent  mention  is  made,  first  took  its  place  among  grateful  cordials  ?  Nor  are  the 
moderns  the  first  sufferers  from  such  accidents  as  that  implied  in  our  text  Doubt- 
less, antediluvian  cows  were  as  sensitive  and  freakish  as  their  post-diluvian  descend- 
ants, and  frequently  kicked  over  the  '  operatives '  and  their  frothy  treasure.  To 
milk  one  of  those  wild  heifers  must  have  required  no  small  degree  of  skill  and 
courage.  But  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  they  may  have  kept  mastodons 
instead  of  cowa.  In  that  case,  'milk-maids'  must  hate  commanded  high  wages. 
.  .  .  Milk  has  been  spilled  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  stream  of  Time  is  very 
much  discolored  by  it  Nor  does  the  experience  of  the  past  furnish  us  with  the 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  waste.  Almost  six  thousand  years  have  rolled  away 
since  this  evil  first  arose ;  but  it  still  '  obtains,'  as  extensively  as  ever.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  mankind  seem  utterly  careless  and  indifferent  upon  the  subject. 
Flies  may  bite,  tails  whisk,  feet  kick,  pails  upset,  and  the  creamy  fluid  be  splashed 
about,  and  flow  in  torrents  to  the  earth :  yet  men  remain  unmoved :  no  one  thinks 
of  making  a  stir  in  the  matter.' 

The  ^Squint  at  West 'Greenwich^  Rhode-Island^^  is  unique.  Its  motvoe  is  good : 
for  it  would  essay  to  lud  the  great  cause  of  Temperance.  In  style,  it  is  Hexa- 
metrical    It  was  at  West-Greenwich : 

'  Wnai  thej  had  a  veiy  grand  opera-ball, 

Tickets  one-dollar-and-fiftv,  including  supper : 
And  while  the  eueste  danced  in  the  hau, 
The  rowdies  bet  on  the  roulette  in  the  cellar. 

*  ^y.  7^**  •  disgrace  to  all  human  nature ! 
Oh !  what  a  horrible  influence  do  they  exert : 
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I  'm  sure  that  any  person  who  deals  in  liquor 
Should  not  hold  the  office  of  Town  Clerk. 

*  Like  the  pirate  upon  the  wide  sea, 

Or  like  the  wild-beast  in  the  forest. 
Oh  I  sell  no  more  liquor  would  he. 
To  fill  with  anguish  a  families'  breast ! 

*  I  *d  sooner  black  my  visage  o'er 

And  put  the  polish  on  boots  and  shoes ; 
Than  I^d  stand  in  a  liquor-store, 
And  rinse  the  glasses  that  drunkards  use.' 

Strong*  poetry*  this,  wc  should  say.  -  -  -  WEsaw,inoneof  ourdaflyjoumals 
yesterday,  a  paragraph  headed,  ^Horrible  Suicide^''  of  which  the  *  net  purport  and 
upshot'  was,  that  at  a  place  called  Cypress,  in  Mississippi,  a  &ther,  who  had 
ordered  an  only  son  to  leave  his  house  forever,  on  the  penalty  of  a  severe  beating 
with  a  cow-hide :  which  penalty,  the  son  tarrying  for  a  moment  to  remonstrate, 
he  began  savagely  to  inflict,  when  his  mother  interceded  in  his  behalf^  fi>r  whidi 
crime  she  herself  was  beaten  cruelly  over  her  head  and  bosom  by  the  unnatuial 
father.  This  was  too  much  for  the  poor  boy :  to  save  from  cruel  abuse  the  mother 
who  bore  him,  and  himself  from  *  paternal*  torment,  he  deliberately  shot  himaOII 
*  after  giving  himself  half  an  hour  for  repentance.'  Wat  this  a  *  horrible  suicide' 
by  the  son,  or  a  *  horrible  murder '  by  an  unnatural  fiither  ?   -   -   -  From  *  Balto.,' 

under  a  recent  date,  cometh  the  annexed  from  *  S.  B. ; '  *  Judge  B ,  of  A 

A Coimty,  has  a  charming  little  son  just  *  going  out'  into  his  *  teens,'  who^ 

being  at  a  neighbor's  one  day  last  week,  heard  some  one  present  remark  that  a 
certain  commission-merchant  in  this  city  had  *  bursted.'  It  at  once  occurred  to 
him  that  his  fiithcr  (being  a  large  planter)  might  have  some  interest  in  this  akd 
catastrophe :  so  off  the  little  fellow  goes,  over  the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  in 

search  of  his  fi^or:  finding  him  at  last,  he  informed  him:  *Mr.  S has 

bursted — split  all  open/^  -  -  -  An  obli^g  correspondent  ('S.  K.  P^ 
of  Brooklyn,)  writes  us :  '  The  selection  in  the  *  Editor's  Table  '  of  the  Enickxb- 
BOCKER  for  December,  commencing,  *■  For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  take  an 
offending  man  or  woman  from  the  general  crowd  of  sinful,  erring  beings,  and  judge 
them  harshly,'  is  from  Longfellow's  *  Hyperion.'  Tou  will  find  it  on  page  287  of 
that  work.  I  noticed  a  mistake  or  two  in  your  copy,  but  not  enou^  to  alter  the 
tender  and  kindly  sentiments  which  the  poet  has  so  beautifully  expressed.  It  a^ 
fords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  author's  name,  as  a  yery  smal 
return  for  the  many  hours  of  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  the  entertaining  and  in- 
structive pages  of  your  ever-welcome  Magazine.'  •  -  -  We  wish  to  make  the 
ensuing  remark:  Some  things  are  unreasonable,  and  this  is  of  theoL  ^Abous,' 
of  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.,)  might  just  as  well  ask  us  to  thrust  our  finger  into  a 
pail  of  water,  pull  it  out,  and  look  for  the  hole  that  it  made,  as  to  search  far  ^A 
Winter-Day  in  the  Notch^^  sent  us,  he  thinhSj  by  a  friend  now  deceased,  aofme 
four  or  six  years  ago ! '  Very  indefinite :  and  we  have  not  the  sli^test  leodDec- 
tion  of  ever  having  received  an  article  with  so  rememberable  a  title.    *  Expect  not  I ' 
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places,  placed  by  the  rude  navigation  of  those  days  within  easy  reach 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  did  not  receive  a  shoot  from  the  parent 
stock.  The  lonians,  .^Eolians,  and  Dorians  were  planted  in  Asia  Minor. 
Settlements  less  famed  in  history,  but  fully  as  prosperous,  Were  made 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Africa, 
in  Sicily,  and  in  Provence,  and  there  were  few  of  them  which  did 
not  rapidly  outstrip  the  cities  from  which  they  sprang,  in  the  arts 
and  graces  as  well  as  in  the  comforts  of  civilization.  Syracuse  became 
a  richer  and  more  cultivated  Corinth ;  Marseilles  a  wealthier  Phocea. 
The  great  difference,  however,  between  the  Greek  colonies  and  those 
planted  by  most  modem  nations,  lay  in  the  feet,  that  they  were  in- 
tended from  the  outset  to  have  a  separate  and  distinct  existence. 
The  best  men  of  the  mother  states  were  selected  to  form  them ;  the 
best  bom  were  sent  out  at  their  head.  Once  they  had  reached  their 
new  homes,  all  political  ties  between  them  and  the  land  of  their  birth 
were  severed  at  once  and  forever,  and  those  only  of  affection,  consan- 
guinity, language,  and  religion,  remsdned.  This  has  now  come  to  be 
recognized  by  Great  Britain  at  least,  not  only  as  the  only  system  of 
colonization  possible,  but  as  the  only  one  which  is  based  on  justice  to 
the  colonists,  or  consistent  with  their  happiness ;  another  instance  of 
the  political  superiority  of  the  Greeks  to  the  modems :  but  more  of 
this  anon. 

Moreover,  the  Greek  colonists  were  missionaries  of  civilization  to 
the  aborigines.  Their  numbers  were  generally  small,  which  added  to 
the  love  of  city  life,  of  small,  compact  republics,  implanted  in  them  by 
the  early  associations  of  their  own  country,  compelled  them  to  live 
together  in  one  place,  to  unite  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection,  to 
decide  upon  all  measures  relating  to  the  general  welfare  in  common 
council,  or  in  other  words,  to  remain  in  the  closest  possible  associa- 
tion. They  consequently  cultivated  comparatively  but  a  small 
quantity  of  land,  but  they  cultivated  it  well,  and  as  the  idea  of  indivi- 
dual happiness  or  prosperity,  apart  from  that  of  the  state,  was  one 
which  was  carefolly  eliminated  from  Greek  education,  it  never 
presented  itself  to  the  Greek  mind :  no  adventurous  *  pioneers '  or 
*  back-woodsmen '  ever  pushed  their  way  into  the  interior  in  search  of 
solitary  happiness  or  adventure.  One  of  the  first  requisites  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  was  thus  secured  from  the  very  birth  of  the  new 
state,  and  that  is,  the  constant  and  daily  intercourse  of  the  various 
members  of  the  community.  If  we  wish  to  barbarize  a  population,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  scatter  it ;  if  we  wish  to  humanize  and  re- 
fine it,  we  must  bring  individuals  into  dose  contact,  make  them  live 
near  each  other,  and  give  them  fidr  opportunity  of  constantly  inter- 
changing ideas.  The  natnral  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  Greek 
colonies  became  centres  of  civilization  wherever  they  were  established, 
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and  they  rused  the  barbarians  in  their  vicinity  gradually  to  their  own 
level. 

All  modem  colonization  has  been  started  on  a  totally  different  bada. 
No  European  state  ever  sent  out  parties  of  its  citizens  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reproducing  its  image  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  then  totally 
dissolving  political  connection  with  it.  The  happiness  of  the  colonists 
was  never  one  of  the  reasons  for  colonizmg.  Chosen  Spaniards,  or 
Dutchmen,  or  Portuguese,  or  Englishmen  were  never  sent  forth  with 
the  prayers  and  good-wishes  of  their  countrymen,  to  create  amidst  the 
isles  of  the  Southern  seas,  or  the  wilds  of  the  Western  continent,  a 
new  and  better  Spain,  or  Holland,  or  Portugal,  or  England.  They 
were  not  instructed  or  expected  to  cherish  the  arts,  or  cultivate 
literature,  or  reclaim  the  barbarians.  The  first  and  main  object  of  all 
Christian  colonization,  was  the  acquisition  of  fresh  territory  for  the 
government  at  home ;  the  second,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  for  its 
own  private  traders,  either  by  barter  or  by  gold-finding.  The  emily 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonists  were  unscrupulous  traders  or  soldiers; 
the  Dutch,  most  of  whose  settlements  were  founded  on  the  ruin  of  those 
of  Portugal,  were  no  better.  Their  first  idea  was  to  make  money ;  their 
second,  to  return  home.  The  superiority  of  the  ancient  Greeks  over 
our  ancestors  in  this,  at  least,  is  apparent.  The  clasdcal  school  of  piib- 
Heists  here  find  some  justification  for  their  adulation  of  antiquity. 

To  this  rule  of  modem  departure  from  the  example  affbrded  by  Ghreek 
colonization,  England  alone  has  furnished  an  exception,  and  she  only  oae. 
She  has  sent  out  one  colony,  or  rather  one  colony  left  her,  which  (dosdy 
resembled,  both  in  aim  and  in  history,  those  of  andent  Greece.  The 
founders  of  New-England  left  home,  in  order  to  reproduce  in  America 
ix  nobler  and  better  England,  and  left  home  intending  to  return  no 
more.  They  founded  a  new  state,  and  cast  their  lot  in  with  it  &rever. 
Moreover,  like  the  Greek  colonists,  they  were  mainly  chosen  men. 
The  Pilgiim  Fathers  probably  possessed  even  better  daims  to  tibe 
designation  of  eupatridcB  than  any  scion  of  royalty  who  led  the 
Ionian  or  Dorian  adventurers  to  their  Asiatic  seats.  Tliey  were  itifiD 
of  more  than  ordinary  moral  power,  and  lived  beyond  the  measiire  of 
most  of  their  countrymen  tmder  the  dominion  of  deep  and  settled 
convictions.  Their  aims,  moreover,  in  expatriating  themselTefl,  were 
entirely  moral,  and  their  material  interests  were  never  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  them.  The  state  they  founded  was  intended  to  be  a  new, 
separate,  and  distinct  community,  and  not  merely  a  dependenoj  of  the 
crown,  a  community  from  which  the  vices  and  abuses  of  the  old  order 
of  things  were  to  be  entirely  eradicated.  Between  the  Puritan  ooloay 
and  any  of  those  planted  by  Greece,  there  are,  of  course,  nmiierona  dif 
ferences — differences  wrought  by  religion,  habits,  manners,  ednoatioD, 
traditions,  and  the  thousand  others  which   are  contained  in  the 
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terma,  differenoe  of  age  and  race  and  civilization.  The  parallel  we 
seek  to  point  oat,  is  not  between  the  manners,  or  line  of  thought,  or 
halHts  of  the  men ;  but  between  the  political  ideas  on  which  t^eir 
pofitioal  oiganiation  was  based. 

.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  sketch  the  history  of  modern 
ooloniwtion.  We  can  do  little  more  than  glance  at  the  main  features  of 
that  of  Great  Britain ;  but  she  and  her  system  suggest  too  obvious  a 
oompariflon  with  that  of  the  leading  state  of  antiquity  to  pass  it  over 
wxthout  notice.  She  is  the  greatest  colonizer  that  ever  eidsted,  and 
probably  is  doing  more  to  change  the  &ce  and  future  of  the  world  by 
her  oolonijiingf  than  any  other  state  except  Oreece;  but  Oreece,  by 
the  very  same  instrumentality,  probably  exercised  as  large  but  a 
b^ter  influence  upon  the  civilization  which  preceded  our  own,  as 
Eoglaad  is  likely  to  exerdse  upon  that  in  which  we  live.  Wherein 
lies  the  main  difference  between  the  two  systems,  so  far  as  the  ideas 
whiflh  pceoded  at  their  origin  is  concerned,  and  wherein  the  main  re- 
semblanoe,  we  have  made  a  rough  attempt  to  explain ;  but  it  is  pre- 
oisaly  the  point  of  difference,  and  not  the  points  of  resemblance,  which 
ookw  Engliah  colonial  history,  and  which  must  furnish  the  data  for 
maay  of  the  more  important  calculations  that  may  be  made  touching 
the  fbture  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Greek 
ooloniea  were  founded  from  the  outset  for  the  happiness  of  the 
oolooiets;  English  colonies,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  crown,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  we  have  mentioned.  The  principle  which  the 
Greeks  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  politics,  England  has  only  reluctantly 
aeknowiedged  after  two  hundred  years  of  oppression,  and  rebellions, 
and  abases.  The  latter  has  come  back,  after  long  and  painful  wander- 
ings^ to  the  point  from  which  the  former  started ;  but  sadly  the  worse 
for  her  straying.  It  is  this  fitct  which  statesmen,  who  make  Grote  and 
Boeokh  their  hand-books  of  modem  politics,  too  often  overlook. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  circumstance,  that  the  two  first  colo- 
nies which  England  possessed  —  those  of  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts «-r  owed  either  their  formation  or  their  successful  settlement  to 
trovbles  and  calamities  at  home.  New-England  would  never  have 
been  settled,  if  the  Puritans  had  enjoyed  in  the  country  of  their  birth 
the  eoflsmonest  and  most  obvious  of  human  rights ;  and  Virginia  owed 
its  rise  to  the  misfortunes  of  another  class  of  the  community,  whoso 
lot  in  Bni^d  seemed,  a  few  years  previously,  hardly  capable  of  im- 
piovsment.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  curious  illustration  of  the 
manaer  in  which  greatness  may  be  'thrust  upon '  a  government,  as 
weU  as  upon  an  individuaL  Great  Britain  has  long  been  the  first 
colonial  power  in  the  world ;  and  yet,  at  the  outset,  she  took  no  active 
unsiirf  to  nsfiblinh  colonies;  and  has,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
Hsdattpossihle  means  to  harass,  repress,  and  divest  herself  of  them; 
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As  soon  as  it  became  thoroughly  apparent  that  there  were  self-fiupport- 
ing  communities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  acknowledged 
her  rule,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  hailed  them  either  as  auxiliary 
states,  or  as  extensions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mother  country.  The  very 
iirst  use  to  which  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were  applied,  was  mak- 
ing them  penal  settlements  for  the  reception  of  convicted  felons  not 
deemed  worthy  of  execution.  The  two  off-shoots  served  this  purpose 
long  before  it  became  apparent  to  what  account  they  might  be  turned 
commercially.  As  soon  as  the  population  became  sufficiently  large  to 
make  them  valuable  as  customers  for  British  products  and  manu- 
factures, the  famous  ^Colonial  System'  was  inaugurated:  a  system 
which  survived  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  change  and  decay,  and 
was  as  sacred  an  article  in  the  political  creed  of  British  Statesmen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  as  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne.  This  system  was  of  course  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  colonies  exist,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  mother  country ;  and  its  chief  feature  was  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition from  trading  with  any  other  country  than  Great  Britain,  or  in 
any  vessels  than  British  vessels.  There  were  a  vast  number  of  minor 
incidents,  equally  or  even  more  vexatious,  than  this,  which  we  have 
not  time  to  enumerate.  Amongst  them  was  the  reservation  of  the  law- 
making and  taxing  power  to  the  British  Parliament,  to  be  exercised 
whenever  the  occasion  seemed  to  require  it,  though  ordinarily  left  in 
abeyance ;  and  the  right  of  the  colonial  secretary  to  interfere  with  and 
I'cgulate,  though  six  months  distant  from  the  scene,  the  minutest  as 
well  as  the  largest  affairs  of  the  colonies.  The  advantage  supposed  to 
be  thus  derived  by  British  trade,  manu&ctures,  and  navigation,  over 
and  above  the  strong  lust  of  power,  was  of  course  very  &scinating. 
It  was  first  tried  upon  colonies  settled  by  Englishmen,  and  was  found 
so  pleasant,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  state  were  speedily  put  into  re- 
quisition to  extend  its  benefits  to  colonies  settled  by  other  nations. 
The  conquest  of  Canada,  of  the  West-Indian  Islands,  of  the  Oape  of 
(jood  Hope,  were  hardly  less  due  to  a  national  desire  to  extend  the 
empire  as  a  matter  of  glory,  than  to  extend  the  colonial  system  as  a 
matter  of  profit.  Every  settlement  annexed  was  a  fi^sh  batch  of  oos- 
tomers  captured.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  side  to  this  system  whioh 
will  bear  scrutiny  better,  and  of  which  a  great  deal  more  may  be  said 
in  defence  than  the  one  we  have  been  describing.  In  an  age  fai  whidi 
communication  either  by  land  or  sea  was  tedious  and  difficult,  in  whidi 
two  or  three  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  made  a  serious  gap  in  one's  life, 
in  which  newspapers  were  unknown  and  books  were  rare,  and  all  other 
means  of  interchanging  ideas  correspondingly  scarce,  any  thing  whioh 
forced  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  into  amicable  relations  of 
any  sort,  was  in  some  sense  a  blessing  to  both.   Where  men  are  fiiroed 
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to  send  their  money  or  their  goods,  they  are  apt  to  send  their  thoughts 
also,  and  when  opportunity  serves,  to  transport  themselves.  The  con« 
stant  necessity  under  which  the  colonist  found  himself  of  supplying  his 
smallest  wants  from  London  or  Bristol,  led  to  the  foundation  of  connec- 
tions of  all  sorts  with  people  at  home  which  might  never  otherwise  have 
been  formed.  A  community  of  ideas  and  interests  was  thus  naturally 
engendered ;  and  we  must  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  &ults  of  all  kinds, 
we  know  of  no  country  in  Europe  with  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
young  and  struggling  settlement,  compelled  to  fight  day  by  day  against 
the  barbarism  which  is  the  constant  concomitant  of  isolation,  and  of  a 
nigged  existence  in  which  physical  wants  make  hourly  and  imperious 
demands  on  the  feculties  of  mind  and  body,  could  have  ideas  and  inter- 
ests in  common  with  more  advantage  and  less  detriment,  than  even 
with  the  Great  Britain  of  William  and  Mary  and  of  the  Greorges. 

Climate  and  extent  of  territory  always  excepted,  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  which  has  more  materially  affected  the  character  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  nature  of  their  relations  with  the  homo 
government,  than  the  democratic  constitution  of  society  in  them  all. 
In  spite  of  the  attempts  made  in  the  earlier  settlement  on  this  conti- 
nent to  impress  it  with  an  aristocratic  character,  and  to  preserve  the 
social  distinctions  of  the  old  world,  by  the  adoption  of  the  British 
law  of  real  property,  the  necessity  of  labor  under  which  every  body 
found  himself  placed  in  a  new  country,  and  more  than  all,  the  state  of 
dependence  in  which  every  colonist  found  himself  placed  upon  his 
neighbor,  no  matter  what  his  rank  in  the  mother  country,  proved  ef- 
fectual safeguards  against  the  establishment  of  any  thing  like  an  aris- 
tocracy. In  the  United  States,  the  Revolution  was  of  course  a  power- 
ful impulse  toward  the  broadest  kind  of  democracy ;  but  in  the  colo- 
nies which  have  remained  subject  to  the  British  crown  to  this  day,  the 
tendency  is  almost  as  apparent.  In  Australia,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  settled  at  the  time  America  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence, the  society  is  organized  upon  a  basis  as  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic as  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  and  even  more  so,  be- 
cause even  the  traditions  of  great  &milies  here,  still  plentiful  enough  in 
the  Eastern  States,  are  not  there  to  be  met  with.  Last  year,  manhood 
suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot  were  adopted  in  New  South -Wales,  and 
the  other  colonies  in  that  quarter  will  doubtless  soon  follow  its  example. 
In  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  large  infuidon  of  tory  element  which  it  re- 
ceived from  this  country  after  the  Revolution  here,  and  in  spite  of  the 
longings  which  have  been  reoently  uttered  for  a  visit  from  the  Queen, 
or  some  royal  personage,  no  matter  who,  and  in  spite  of  the  cheers 
with  which  Lord  Bury's  post-prandial  suggestion,  that  a  Canadian 
aristocracy  should  be  created  to  redde  in  London,  and  introduce  Ca* 
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nadians  into  '  good  society,'  the  spirit,  the  people,  and  their  tone  of 
thought,  the  spirit  of  their  institutions,  and,  moreover,  their  inevitable 
destiny,  all  bear  unmistakably  the  democratio  stamp.  As  the  tide  of 
population  extends  further  west,  and  the  old  world  is  more  and  more 
lost  sight  o^  its  notions  and  habits  are  left  fiurther  and  farther 
behind;  and  as  the  emigrant's  early  difficulties  and  re^ponubilitieg 
increase,  this  spirit  will,  of  course,  make  itself  more  and  more  manifest. 
There  will  be  vastly  less  trace  of  early  political  imprescdons  and  as- 
sociations left  upon  the  settlers  of  the  new  colony  of  British  Columbia 
than  on  those  of  Canada  West. 

With  regard  to  Australia,  there  has  been  an  element  infused  into  the 
population  by  the  British  Government  which  it  is  impossible  to  r^;ard 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  unmixed  evil  —  an  evil  which  will 
make  itself  felt  for  many  generations  to  come.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
we  allude  to  the  enormous  importation  of  convicts  into  all  the  colonies, 
from  their  first  settlement  down  to  1850.  During  the  greater  number 
of  those  years,  the  convict  emigration  almost  kept  pace  with  the  free; 
and,  of  course,  the  vast  majority  were  virtually  converted,  by  c<hi- 
ditional  pardons,  into  citizens  of  the  country,  long  before  their  sen- 
tences had  expired.  A  great  many,  of  course,  as  far  as  outward  con- 
duct went,  were  reformed ;  and  a  lsa*ge  number  are  to-day  amongst  the 
wealthiest  and  most  useful  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  that  is  needed  to 
constitute  a  man  a  useful  member  of  an  infant  community,  is  that  he 
shall  earn  his  bread  honestly,  and  shall  not  break  the  laws.  It  is  not 
the  labor  of  its  members  only,  or  their  abstiuence  from  the  commisnoB 
of  felonies,  which  is  most  useful  to  a  colony  preparing  for  a  l<»ig  Ufis- 
time  as  an  independent  state.  The  moral  forces  which  are  at  .work  in 
the  youth  of  a  country  are  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  or  their  outward  sobriety  of  demeanor.  Honorable 
traditions,  self-respect,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  respect  of  others, 
decent  &mily  pride,  the  influences  of  early  education,  instinotive 
shrinking  from  and  repugnance  to  mean  or  vile  associations,  the  pos- 
session of  a  character  to  maintain,  rather  than  the  hope  of  regaining 
one ;  perhaps  more  than  all,  depth  and  sincerity  of  religioiis  feeling, 
do  £ir  more  to  build  up  and  sustain  a  great  political  fiibrio  than  either 
numbers  or  industry.  Moral  fibre  and  tone  are  always  mndi  more 
powerful  and  influential,  in  the  long  run,  than  either  multitades  of 
people  or  magnitude  of  resources.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better 
illustration  of  this,  than  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  New-Bnghmd. 
What  that  portion  of  the  Union  has  accomplished  through  the  in 
fluence  of  the  causes  we  have  been  enumerating,  treble  the  number  of 
reformed  felons  might  have  attempted  in  vain. 

The  effect  of  the  transportation  system  on  Australia  has  been  ttot 
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only  to  demoralize  the  masses,  by  the  infusion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
scum  of  society  in  the  mother  country,  but  to  create  two  castes  in  the 
community ;  to  create,  in  short,  a  distinction  between  man  and  man,  of 
the  most  galling  kind — a  distinction  based  on  the  legal  infamy  of  one 
of  them.  The  freed  convicts,  and  the  descendants  of  all  who  have  been 
convicts,  are  compelled  to  seek  society  amongst  themselves  alone :  the 
voluntary  settlers  and  their  progeny  will  not  associate  with  them.  In 
a  large  and  populous  community,  where  social  distinctions  already 
exist,  like  England  herseL^  and  where  persons  branded  by  crime 
sink  out  of  sight,  and  cannot,  if  they  would,  gain  or  regain  a  footing 
in  the  world  of  respectability,  the  social  disabilities  of  convicts  may 
seem  rather  an  insignificant  evil,  after  all ;  but  in  Australia,  the  popu- 
lation is  stiU  small,  and  the  facilities  for  getting  on  in  the  world  and 
attaining  a  position  of  wealth  and  corresponding  usefulness,  are  great. 
There  consequently  exists  in  it  a  comparatively  large  class,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  worthy  and  well-to-do  citizens,  who  are  nevertheless 
contemned  by  another  class,  and  bearing  about  with  them  a  conscious- 
ness, and  receiving  daily  reminders  of  their  degradation.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  misfortune  of  the  worst  kind  for  the  state. 

The  inhabitants  themselves  became  so  sensible  of  it,  that  seven 
years  ago  they  positively  refused  to  permit  any  more  convicts  to  be 
landed  on  their  shores.  The  government  hesitated,  as  it  would  not 
have  hesitated  a  century  ago,  about  resorting  to  force,  gave  way, 
and  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  land  the  cargoes  of  crime  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  people  here  resisted  with  equal  spirit,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been,  that  transportation  has  been  altogether  abandoned,  and 
*  penal  servitude '  in  the  jails  at  home  substituted.  Upon  Canada  and 
the  other  colonies  the  infliction  was  never  attempted. 

The  abandonment  of  the  *  colonial  system,'  the  concession  of  com- 
plete self-government  to  all  the  colonies,  the  abolition  of  the  naviga- 
tion-laws, the  reservation  merely  of  such  rights  to  the  crown- — as  that 
of  appointing  the  governor  and  the  judges,  and  garrisoning  the  forts  — 
as  may  typify  the  Queen's  supremacy,  have  given  the  colonies  such  an 
impetus  in  their  progress,  that  their  past  history  is  now  a  matter  of 
very  trifling  importance,  as  compared  with  the  future  which  awaits 
them.  That  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  appendages  of  Great  Britam, 
is  very  apparent;  and,  in  &ct,  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  is  now 
avowedly  regulated  with  the  view  of  preparing  them  for  that  change, 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  before  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  it  will 
have  occurred,  not  after  a  decade  of  recrimination  and  bloodshed,  but  by 
the  mere  force  of  ciroomstanoes,  or  in  silent  obedience  to  the  plain  dic- 
tates of  expediency.  Hie  mere  mention  of  that  future  opens  up  a 
field  of  speculation  so  vast,  that  we  might  well  be  excused  if  we 
shrunk  from  entering  vpon  it  in  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  pre- 
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sent.  Although  this  Republic  has  now  been  for  nearly  a  century 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  in  that  inter- 
val made  unparalleled  progress,  the  shrewdest,  most  &r-seeing  politi- 
cian finds  it  impossible  to  say  what  limits  it  may  eventually  reach, 
what  will  be  the  extent  of  its  resources  in  wealth  and  population,  even 
a  century  hence.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  promising  of  the 
British  colonies,  Canada,  will  doubtless  share  its  fate ;  and  all  calcula- 
tions as  to  what  the  latter  may  yet  become,  and  what  part  it  may 
eventually  play  in  the  world's  history,  may  fairly  be  merged  in  those 
which  are  made  about  the  future  of  the  United  States.  The  West- 
Indian  Islands  will  also  doubtless  fall  into  the  hands  of  whatever  na- 
tion becomes  final  posssessor  of  Central  America.  A  separate  political 
existence  can  hardly  be  predicted  for  them.  The  British  possessions 
in  the  Mediterranean  are  simply  garrisons  for  troops,  and  will  one  day 
be  annexed  to  the  empire  which  shall  first  get  the  sea  which  sorrounds 
them  into  its  hands.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  Majorca,  and  Minorca, 
can  hardly  be  called  British  colonies,  and  will  certainly  not  retain 
many  traces  of  British  supremacy,  once  the  British  forces  are  with- 
drawn. But  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will,  beyond  all 
question,  eventually  form  the  centres  of  great  empires.  Australia 
possesses  every  possible  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  maritime  and  com- 
mercial greatness.  With  a  vast  territory,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean, 
surrounded  by  numerous  islands,  a  fine  climate,  a  fertile  soU,  a  free 
people  of  singular  energy  and  industry,  unburdened  by  debt,  untram- 
meled  by  feudal  reminiscences,  without  a  single  civilized  rival  on  that 
side  of  the  globe,  and  with  many  and  populous  countries  swarming 
with  customers  for  their  products  and  manufactures  within  easy  sail, 
and  with  an  abundance  of  the  finest  harbors,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
what  pitch  of  greatness  such  a  people  may  not  attain.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  such  markets  as  China  and  Japan  and  India  are  likely  to 
offer,  no  western  or  northern  producer  is  likely  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  them  at  all.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  read  the  speculations  which 
are  daily  put  forth  as  to  the  probable  extent  to  which  Russian  influence 
and  predominance  will  attain  in  the  East,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  armies  and  caravans  sent  overland  to  China  and  Hindostan,  wb^ 
Australia  is  swelling  into  such  ponderous  proportions  a  few  miles  off 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  when  her  troops  and  ships  will  be  at  all  times 
within  as  many  days  of  all  possible  Oriental  bones  of  contention,  as 
those  of  any  other  power  will  be  weeks.  It  will  take  even  a  greater 
Colossus  than  the  Czar  is  ever  likely  to  prove,  to  make  his  *  Yea,'  ut- 
tered at  St.  Petersburgh,  possess  effects  as  potent  as  a  republican  *  Nay,* 
shouted  forth  at  Sydney.  We  therefore  anticipate,  before  many  yean 
have  elapsed,  a  rehearsal  in  the  Southern  Ocean  of  the  policy  of  an- 
nexation and  of  expansion,  of  the  sermons  on  '  manifest  destiny,'  by 


which  we  have  already  excited  so  much  annoyance  and  alarm  in 
Europe.  We  are  afraid,  in  short,  the  Auatraliana  wll  prove  keen 
traders,  good  Bailors,  and  very  unscrupulous  ftllibusters,  as  we  are  prov- 
ing; that  they  will  conceive  it  their  duty,  in  short,  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  China  and  Japan,  and  to  'AuBtralianize '  the  whole  earth,  and 
will  pereraptonly  deny  the  right  either  of  Europe  or  America  to 
meddle  with  their  doing's  in  that  quarter.  If  these  views  be  correct, 
we  think  they  offer  a  somewhat  simpler  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
future  of  British  India  than  any  yet  put  forward,  and  determine  pretty 
closely  to  whose  advantage  the  attempts  which  are  being  at  present 
made  to  open  up  China  and  Japan  will  aecrae. 

The  only  forniidable  rival  with  which  Australia  mil  have  to  contend, 
if  she  have  to  contend  with  any,  will  be  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
This  colony  is  still  in  its  ininncy,  and  has  not  had  tlie  impetus  given  it 
which  Australia  has  derived  from  the  gold  discoveries.  But  its  pro- 
gress is  rapid.  It  is  daily  becoming  a  greater  favorite  with  emigrants. 
It  enjoys  great  commercial  advantages,  in  being  the  entrepot  of  the 
vast  continent  which  lies  behind  it,  and  into  which  the  white  popula- 
tion Is  yearly  extendmg  with  rapid  strides,  and  in  which  lliere  is  a 
Urge  black  population,  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  Christianity 
and  civilization  will  at  no  distant  day  convert  into  both  large  producers 
and  large  consumers.  Our  remarks  on  such  a  subject,  in  so  small  a 
space  as  we  have  at  our  disposal,  are  necessarily  little  bettcr'than  sug^ 
gestions,  but  they  open  up  an  immense  field,  both  for  conjecture  and 
for  prophecy. 


TBANSLATION, 

Poor  withered  leaf!  where  goest  thou^ 
No  longer  held  by  tender  bough  ? 
*  I  cannot  tell :  a  tempest  broke 
My  sole  support,  the  mighty  oak. 
The  Zephyr,  when  it  whl^ipers  past, 
Or  Xorth-winrl,  with  its  angry  blast, 
From  day  to  day  wafLs  o'er  the  plain, 
Then  hurries  back  to  woods  again. 
To  momitfiiu  first,  and  next  to  vale, 
I  'm  rjuickly  borne  by  fickle  galo : 
Withofit  complaint,  or  even  fear, 
I  let  the  wimls  drive  far  and  near ; 
Yet  sink  at  last  to  deep  repast\ 
With  laurel-leaf  and  faded  rose/ 
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The  Jardin  des  Planter, 


p^'ebmary, 


T  Bt  E:      S  J^TtT>  TT!!^     I>  E  S      1»  r.  a  3^  T  B3  S. 

There  was  once,  within  the  limits  of  this  metropolitan  city,  a 
Botanic  Garden,  It  flourished  for  sevenil  years  nnder  the  auspices  of 
Bitnuel  L,  Mifcchill,  the  only  natural  philosopher  of  any  eminence  that 
New- York,  so  far  as  I  know,  could  ever  call  her  ovm.  Doctor  David 
Ilosack,  tlien  at  the  iiead  of  the  medical  profe^ion,  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  patrojiB  of  that  Oarden,  and  so  was  Martin  Uofftnan, 
for  many  yearH  tlie  President  of  a  Society  formed  for  the  Promotion  of 
Horticultural  Science.  The  society,  or  rather  a  society  having  the 
same  object,  still  exi.sts;  but  the  Garden  —  alas  1  where  is  it?  EvLj- 
cerated,  cut  up  into  streets  and  avenues,  'regulated,'  and  built  upon, 
even  its  locality  is  undistinguishahle,  and  known  only  to  those  of  onr 
citizens  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  antiquarian  researches.  Let 
not  the  reader  ridicule  the  phrase.  There  h  a  near  as  well  as  a  re- 
mote antiquity ;  and  though  I  do  not  refer  to  the  latter,  1  do  never- 
theless speak  of  times  anterior  to  the  advent  of  this  Knickerbocker 
Magazinis,  when  as  yet  the  first  number  of  the  first  volume  had  not 
been  issued ;  an  era  not  indeed  so  remote  as  that  in  which  was  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  but  one,  nevertheless,  of  which 
many  of  my  readers  know  as  little, 

A  visit  to  the  Parisian  Botanic  t^arden^  the  Jardin  deft  Piantes^  as  it 
Is  called,  of  which  I  propose  to  give  some  account,  led  me  Into  this 
reminiscence.  I  followed  the  train  of  thought  until,  as  I  frankly  con- 
fess, my  conceit,  as  a  native  New-Yorker,  was  considerably  abated. 
It  was  on  tliis  wise.  There  are  botanic  gardens  in  almost  all  the  cities 
of  the  old  world,  even  in  those  less  populous,  less  enterprising,  and  less 
wealthy  than  our  own  goodly  Gotham,  There  is  a  very  creditable 
one  m  Glasgow,  and  another  at  Kouen,  as  I  remember,  I  asked  myself, 
and  not  being  able  to  answer  the  question,  I  asked  one  of  my  travel- 
ling companions,  Why  have  we  no  such  thing  in  our  oivn  goodly  city: 
no  botanic  garden,  no  monuments,  no  noble  specimens  of  statuary,  no 
magnificent  public  buildings,  in  short,  no  lions  of  any  kind  wherewith 
to  astonish  strangers?  And  my  friend  answered  me,  just  as  you 
would  have  done,  by  referring  to  our  juvenility.  It  is  an  American 
propensity  to  glorify  the  future,  to  say  nothing  about  what  w^e  are, 
"but  to  rejoice  in  what  we  shall  be.  What  we  have,  is  indeed  of  little 
importance;  what  we  shall  have,  ah !  that  is  the  grand  idea.  New- 
York  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  thus  with  wondrous  self-complacency  we 
settle  these  questions.  In  its  infancy  ?  Very  tnio,  but  then,  to  speak 
plainly,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  making  any  progress  in  what  may  be 
csalled  the  lesthetics  of  a  city ;  or  if  it  does,  the  progress  is  rather 
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backward  than  forward.  Do  yoa  know  of  any  pleasant  drire  on  this 
island  of  Manhattan  ?  Our  fethers  nsed  to  enjoy  a  trip  to  '  Cato'a, 
The  Blooniingdale  road  was  '  safe  *  in  the  days  of  our  boyhood.  You 
will  not  find  it  so  now*  The  avenues  are  everlastingly  undergoing  re- 
pairs, having  their  grades  altered,  or  being  '  sewered:'  We  had  a 
Crystal  Palace,  but  it  was  bnrned  down,  and  nobody  wants  it  rebuilt. 
There  was  in  the  city,  too,  not  so  long  since  as  to  have  faded  from  the 
memory  of  elderly  men,  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  it  was  pleasant  to 
hold  large  pnbhc  meetings.  We  bnrned  np  that  one  Sunday  morning, 
and  now  for  theBe  purposes  we  content  ourselves  with  the  basement  of 
the  Cooper  Institute,  a  very  comfortable  place,  bating  the  low  ceiling 
and  the  foul  air*  The  Battery  was  once  a  beautiful  promenade ;  and  a 
pleasant  i*esort  from  the  summer  heat  was  found  across  the  ferry,  in 
what  were  called,  and  I  believe  still  bear  the  name  of  Elysian  B*ields. 
The  former  is  now  appropriated  to  foreigners  on  their  first  landing ; 
the  latter  are  monopolized  by  them  after  they  become  acclimated. 

But  the  Botanic  Garden  —  shall  we  Knickerbockers  ever  have 
another  ?  Certainly,  in  the  future,  when  tlie  Central  Park  is  finished. 
That,  you  know,  is  to  exceed  any  thing  of  which  the  old  world  can 
boast ;  and,  like  unto  it,  in  its  superiority  to  all  others,  will  be  the 
Kew-York  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Only  have  faith  in  the  future,  as  a 
good  citizen,  and  that  faith  being  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
will,  for  the  present,  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  reality,  with  tlie 
trifling  exception,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  exhibit  it  (the 
garden)  to  visitors  from  abroad* 

In  the  mean  time,  go  with  our  party  to  the  Parisian  Garden ;  yon 
will  not  incommode  us  in  the  voUure  de  remise^  nor  increase  the  ex- 
pense. We  arc  bound,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  the  few  days  at  our  dis- 
posal, thoroughly  to  explore  the  sights  worth  seeing  in  the  French 
capital,  and  to-day  has  been  set  apart  for  tills  purpose; 

There  are,  of  coui-se,  on  the  route  to  the  Jardin,  churches  worthy 
of  a  Tisit,  two  certainly,  at  each  of  which  we  must  spend  a  few 
minutes.  The  first  is  in  the  parish  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tnileries. 
It  is  called  8t.  Germain  PAuxerrois,  and  is  full  of  historical  re  mini- 
r  tcences^  even  more  full  than  many  others  of  greater  pretensions.  You 
may  examine  the  interior,  the  various  chapels  and  works  of  art  with 
which  they  are  decorated,  grataitously.  It  mil  cost  you  but  a  trifle  to 
ascend  the  tower.  Let  us  go  up  first,  and  afterward  we  may  study 
I  the  building  at  our  leisure.  Here  you  are,  then,  in  the  belfry.  It  is 
,  gloomy  pkce.    Wait  a  little,  until  your  eye  becomes  familiar  with 

I  the  darkness-    See  you  these  bells  ?    They  have  been  hanging  there 

II  know  not  how  long ;  but  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  namely,  on 
ithe  twenty-third  of  August,  1572,  those  bells  were  tolled  during  the 
Mfhole  night.    It  was  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on 
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the  day  of  the  feast  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  The  streets  of  Paris  ih^ 
ran  with  blood ;  but  it  is  wonderftil  how  historiana  differ  as  to  the 
number  who  were  murdered  on  that  occasion.  Dc  Thou  estimates 
tbem  at  thirty  thousand,  while  the  Itoraish  historian,  Lingard,  reduces 
the  number  to  fifteen  liundred.  TJie  truth  lies  probably  between 
these  extremes,  but  wt^  may  not  stop  to  find  it. 

In  1831  an  attempt  was  made  to  celebrate,  within  the  walls  of  this 
church,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Berri.  But  the 
populace  would  not  permit  it,  and  in  the  tumult  which  arose  in  conse- 
quence, the  interior  of  the  church  was  destroyed,  and  its  total  de- 
strtiction  threatened.  The  mob,  however,  appeased  their  T?rrath  by 
])!imdering  and  devastating  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
walls  of  the  church  were  left  standing.  It  is  a  historic  rcnniniscence 
of  this  building,  too,  that  within  its  precinct**,  so  long  ago  as  1536, 
Etienne  Marcel  Frtvot  de  Marclwnds  stirred  up  his  formidable  insur- 
leeLion,  and  for  many  weeks  the  elmrch  was  used  as  a  rendezvous  for 
conspirators,  and  aa  an  arsenal  for  weapons  of  war.  In  this  respect, 
however,  it  has  no  remarkable  preeminence  over  many  other  churches 
in  the  metropolis.  Most  of  them  have  been,  at  one  time  or  another, 
converted  for  a  season,  from  their  legitimate  purpose,  and  might  he 
called,  in  a  sense  unwarranted  by  ecclesiastical  interpretation,  churches 
militant. 

On  coming  down  from  the  tower,  and  surveying  the  interior  of  the 
buildhig,  your  attention  will  be  arrested  by  a  magnificent  baiiin  for 
holy  water  in  the  centre  of  the  transept.  It  is  of  marble,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  cherub  children,  admirably  sculjvlured,  and  bearing 
aloft  the  cross  —  the  universal  symbol  of  our  religious  faith.  This 
beautiful  piece  of  work  %vas  executed  by  Jauffroy,  and  paid  for,  as  the 
guide  will  tell  you,  by  Madame  Laraartinc,  who  presented  it  to  the 
church.  Every  where  around  you  are  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculpture 
more  or  less  meritorious.  There  is,  of  course,  the  SAVioru  at  almost 
every  period  of  Hts  wonderful  life.  You  may  see  Him  as  an  in^nt  in 
the  aiTus  of  the  Virgin  ;  as  a  curly-headed  boy  among  the  wise  men ; 
in  the  Temple;  preaching  in  the  Bynagogne  ;  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
with  His  disc[>les;  partaking  of  the  last  supper;  on  the  cross,  and 
borne  to  the  tomb.  Not  satisfied  with  subjects  for  w^hich  there  is 
warrant  in  Scripture  history,  artists  have  drawn  upon  their  imagina- 
tions, and  they  represent  Cbkist  in  positions  where  it  requires  a 
wonderful  amount  of  credulity  not  to  be  shocked  with  what  appear  to 
be  palpable  and  absurd  anachronisms.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Sox 
of  God  between  two  venerable-lookmg  fathers,  who,  upon  inquir\%  we 
are  told  are  Pope  Leo  on  the  left,  and  Pope  Gregory  on  the  right. 
We  doubt  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  statement  thus  made  by  our 
guide.    Here  is  an  ecclesiastic  just  about  to  enter  the  coniessioa-box 
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in  the  cbapel  of  St.  Landry,  "With  unmistakable  Yankee  impudence 
let  U3  ask  liim,  %lle  appears  astonished,  but  not  offeDded  at  our 
broken  French  ;  a  little  grieved  too,  it  seems,  at  our  Protestant 
obstinacy  and  unbelief,  V^est  vraiy  tiiat  is,  most  certainly  Pope  Gre- 
gory,  and  the  other  is  Leo.  To  the  doeile  prieat  there  evidently 
seems  no  kind  of  difficulty  in  associating  those  pontiffs  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  Either  he  does  not  comprehend  our  ilifficulty,  or  he  is  at- 
tempting to  deceive  us  by  an  assumed  innocence.     Let  him  go  to  bis 

j  prescribed  task.    There  is  an  elderly  female  awaiting  his  reverence  at 

I  the  confess! onah 

But  who  was  Saint  Landry^  in  whose  honor  this  chapel  is  named  ? 

I*  Truly  we  never  heard  of  him  before.  But  having  made  what  r©- 
uearches  were  in  our  power,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Saint  Landry  was,  in  his  day,  a  very  worthy  man.  He  was,  so  say 
the  historians,  the  Bishop  of  Paris  under  Cliilderic  IL,  in  the  seventh 
century.  Tradition  ascribes  to  biui  the  foundation  of  that  magniiicent 
hospital,  known  as  the  Ilbtel  IJieAi,  But  be  is  merely  a  traditional 
saint^  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  those  in  the  Romish  calen- 
dar. Their  pames  are  not  in  the  Bible,  that  great  muster-roll  to 
w^hich  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  for  sketches  of  men  and  women 

t  who  deserved  to  be  canonked.     Here,  in  this  one  church,  are  chapels 

[in  honor  of  Saint  Germain  and  Sainte  Genevieve,  Saint  Vincent, 
Saint  Borromeo,  and  Sainte  Clotilde,  all  very  respectable  men  and 
women  in  their  day,  and  perhaps  quite  as  worthy  as  Landry,  if  one 
had  time  to  seek  out  their  history. 

From  tliis  church  we  drove  to  the  far  more  imposing  and  majestic 
building  known  as  the  Cathetlral  of  Xotre  Darae,  an  edifice  full  of 
historical  assgclations,  and  so  frequently  described  as  to  render  any 
detailed  account  unnecessary  to  the  general  reader.  I  will  mention, 
therefore,  but  a  few  of  those  things  which  here  attracted  our  special 
notice.  In  the  vestry*room,  or  sacristy,  us  it  is  called  in  Romish 
phrase,  are  the  portraits  of  twenty-four  Archbishops  of  Paris,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  good  Affre,  who  was  shot  in  the  bloody  riot  of  June, 
1848.  He  was  consecrated  in  1840,  and  distinguished  himself  by  acta 
of  benevolence,  and  more  especially  by  his  efforts  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ecclesiastical  orders.  Wlien  the  conflliet  between  the 
government  and  the  maddened  populace  had  been  raging  for  three 
days^  the  Archbishop  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  stop  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  by  his  own  personal  interposition.  Preceded  by  a  youth 
bearing  an  olive-brancli,  he  went  to  the  Place  do  la  Bastille  in  tlio 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where  the  mob  bad  gathered  in  the  greatest 
force.  They  ceased  filing  for  a  few  moments,  and  appeared  disposed 
to  listen  to  his  pacific  counsels.  While  he  was  speaking,  however, 
some  unknown  miscreant  fired  at  bim  with  deadly  aim,  and  the  Arch- 


He  GB^end  m  great  agODT^  fcr  twoitT. 
m  peeper  vpan  hm  H^  Ouii  his  blood 
w  cM  mwE,    Viatw  aie  sbowii  die 


I  la  erwy  bodj,  ImUm t 


■ig^  be  tte  1^  t0  W  ifOl 
bflUel  br  wfcidi  die  AsvUUnf  w  ba 
lafterlikaeatk 
In  kii^oalmprewsMkerl^iMti 

for  to  jtNW  coQUti^  3^^^^  ^'^'T  '^  tba 

^ntitrefli  erowin  iparyic^  widi  genu  and  nhiei^  tbe  eoroostioit  mbo^ 

beaTy  wttb  gold,  worn  by  the  first  NapolMMi  wX  bk  eoromiioii,  aid 

die  priestly  restmenLs  scarcely  leai  eocdy  aad  more  tawdry,  in  wMA 

were  robed  on  that  angaat  oeeaekm,  firicBli  and  oudinal^  and  hk 

\  the  Pope,  PSos  VIL,  for  be  wa^  there. 

They  show  yoa  here,  too,  in  one  of  the  diapels  adjoining  the 
fi  the  spot  where  was  buried,  in  1  «95f  the  yoitn^  I>atiphtn  of 
L  io  many  eontradict4^>r}'  stories  hare  been  told,  the  scm  of  Looii 
^XVL  Of  coome,  if  the  lad  wns  here  buried,  there  mnst  be  some  flaw 
m  the  logic  by  which  the  Rer,  Eleazar  Williams  proved  himself  to  b€ 
that  Teritable  danphina  But  what  id  a  little  singular,  and  may  be  set 
off'f  per  contra,  ]»  the  &ct  that  it  is  asserted  with  equal  pertinacity  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  with  eqnal  plausibility,  that  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  Bavagely-treated  child  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Church  of  Saiiite  Marguerite,  in  another  part  of  the  city.  Ab  both 
statements  cannot  j>ossihly  be  true,  the  reader  may  feel  inclined  to 
credit  neither,  and  to  Buspect  that  possibly  there  was  some  truth  in 
the  jjrt'tonNioiis  put  forth  in  behalf  of  our  countryman  Eleazar. 

We  judged,  but  thi**  may  have  been  a  hasty  conclusion  drawn  from 
inadequate  premir^es,  that  the  Ciithedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  the  favorite 
spot  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the  Parisians, 
At  any  rate,  during  the  few  minutes  we  spent  there  two  couples  weie 
Jnade  hjqipy*  Our  party  assisted  in  the  ceremony  by  their  presence, 
and  in  both  cases  felicitated  the  bride  and  wished  her  happiness  in  her 
now  relation,  quite  as  sincerely,  if  not  with  as  much  outward  demon- 
Kt ration,  as  did  the  guests  who  were  specially  iuvited.  We  had  the 
pli-awure,  too,  of  Hecing  the  precise  spot,  where  in  January,  1853,  the 
present  Emperor  knelt  with  his  bride  when  they  plighted  their  mutual 
troth. 

Hut  we  have  tarried  here  long  cnouglt.  Pass  we  to  the  special 
order  of  the  day,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  Jardin  des  Plant€$^  a 
vt*r)'  iiiudcHt  name  for  a  vast  collection  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  not 
<»nly  1  Hit  finical  but  zoiVlogieal  and  geological,  with  cabinets  devoted  to 
aiuliro]iu!ogy,  com|iarntivc  anatomy,  and  mineralogy. 

Tht*  Btitanie  Garden  proper  first  claims  our  notice.  It  contains  I 
know  not  how  many  acrcei,  and  several  spacious  houses  ibr  the  hyber- 
nalioii  of  tropical  and  otlier  plants  which  will  not  endure  the  cold  of 
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Parisian  winters.  The  collectinn  of  hardy  treos,  plants,  and  shrubs  is 
very  extensive,  the  object  heing  to  cultivate  at  least  one  specimen  of 
every  known  variety  from  all  quaiters  of  the  globe.  These  are  all  ar- 
ranged in  a  method  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  student  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  botanical  knowledge.  Every  plant  has  a  label  with  its 
classical  name,  and  these  labels  or  tallies  are  of  different  colors,  and 
made  to  indicate  the  peculiar  properties  or  nature  of  the  different 
specimens.  Thus  medicinal  plants  have  their  names  written  on  red 
tallies,  and  blue  indicates  stich  as  are  used  in  the  arts.  Esculent 
vegetables  are  designated  by  green  labels;  those  which  are  merely 
ornamental,  by  yellow;  while  black  is  appropriated  to  STich  as  are  of  a 
poisonous  nature. 

Chme  to  this  *  School  of  Botany,'  as  it  is  called,  are  the  nurseries  of 
fniit-trees,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  of 
tlie  different  flpecics  of  the  pear  alone,  there  are  more  than  three 
hundred  varieties.  It  was  gratiMng  to  our  national  pride  to  learn 
that  although  our  country  produces  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of 
pears,  the  best  we  have  being  of  European  origin,  yet  that  American 
apples  arc  superior  in  flavor  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  celebrated  Washington  Plum,  it  is  said,  is  of  French  origin ;  for 
although  the  fruit  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  in  our  owii 
Countrj%  yet  the  tree,  it  is  averred,  had  been  imported  pre\  iously  from 
Paris,  It  Is  not  e^caetly  in  my  Ime  to  discuss  this  question,  nor  can  I 
I  Vith  my  limited  knowledge  dispute  successfully  the  French  gardener's 
claim.  It  is  a  very  fine  plum,  wherever  it  originated,  and  be^rs 
I  worthily  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 

One  of  the  mo«t  striking  objects  for  the  mere  amateur,  is  a  noble 

specimen  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  stands  upon  an  eminence  in 

I  the  garden,  and  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.     It  was  planted,  so 

they  tell  us,  by  that  greatest  of  Fi-ench  botanists,  the  elder  Jiissieu,  in 

the  year  1735.     It  is  truly  a  magniiicent  tree,  more  than  ten  feet  in 

Circtmtference  at  six  feet  from  the  ground.     It  over-looks  majestically 

I  the  nursery  of  fir  and  pine  trees,  of  which  there  are  rare  specimens  of 

almost  every  known  variety,  and  seems  like  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 

▼a^t  amphitheatre,  in  which  various  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered 

lo  thousands  of  students  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  science, 

j  fhese  lectures  are  all  public  and  gratuitous.  They  commence  in  April, 

[and  are  continued  all  through  the  spring  and  summer.     In  addition  to 

[the  information  thus  tmpaited  by  the  most  learned  men  in  France,  to 

[all  classes  of  the  community,  there  are  annually  given  away  thousands 

of  young  shrubs,  plants,  and  trees,  the  product  of  the  garden,  and  an 

almost  unlimited  quantity  of  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  flowers, 

and  vegetables. 

This  part  of  this  vast  ostablifihment  waa  founded  under  the  auspices 
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of  Louis  Xin.,  in  1635.    It  haa,  like  every  thing  else  in  Paris,  imde 
gone  many  vicissitndes.    At  one  tiine  petted  and  eared  for  by  sov"( 
reigns,  at  another  utterly  neglected  ;  now  ruthlessly  ravaged  by  the  j 
raaddened  rabble,  and  now  watched  over  with  solicitude,  and  beauti*  1 
fied  and  extended  by  sueb  men  —  among  the  gi*eatest  in  tbe  world'!  J 
galaxy  —  as  Toumefort,  Jussieu,  and  Bufibn.     The  first  Napoleon  did  j 
much  to  foster  the  institution  j  attd  the  present  Emj^eror,  in  this  r©» 
spect,  is  imitating  his  example.      Indeed,  it  would  be  liard  to  say 
wherein  the  nephew  of  his  uncle  overiooka  or  neglecla  any  thing  thai 
has  a  tendency  to  improve  Paris,  and  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  French  [ 
nation.     Tlie  tact  is,  and  it  may  as  well  be  told  as  not,  the  more  we 
saw  and  heard  of  tbe  doings  of  the  adventurer  who  now  wears  tbe  im- 
perial purple  — democratic  republicans  as  we  were  and  are  —  tbe  more 
we  were  satiaHed  with  hia  rule  over  Frenchmen,  and  tbe  more  we  were 
willing  that  he  should  continue  to  be  their  ruler.    He  has  certainly- 
made  Paris  a  very  pleasant  place  for  strangers  to  \mi.    It  is  not  clear 
to  us,  either,  that  just  such  a  tyrant  as  Louis  Napoleon,  witli  just  as 
much  arbitrary  power,  would  not,  for  a  while,  at  least,  be  a  desirable 
ruler  iti  this  llci^ublic.    Would  he  not  make  a  good  mayor  for  this 
city  ?     If  we  might  secure  for  him  the  regular  nomination,  there  would 
be  little  doubt  of  hia  election ;  and  as  to  hia  acceptance  of  the  office, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  by  tbe  time  we  elect  him,  he  will  be 
quite  ready  to  reeraigrate  to  this  or  some  other  conn  try* 

Passing  from  the  botanical  and  horticultural  department,  we  enter 
tfie  menagerie  of  living  animals.  This  was  origmated  at  VersaDles  by 
Louis  XIY.,  and  increased  rapidly  under  tlie  auspices  of  his  two  im- 
mediate successors.  In  1794  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  been  growing  in  interest  and 
importance.  It  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  enter^  free  of  charge,  and 
you  are  admonished  by  placards,  in  various  places,  to  give  nothing  to 
the  attendants.  The  day  on  which  we  examined  it  was  very  fine-,  and 
there  was  a  large  number  of  visitors  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages,  men, 
women,  and  children.  Of  course  I  cannot  specify  the  different  animals 
in  this  vast  collection.  Ail  of  them,  even  down  to  the  snakes  and  boa- 
constrictors,  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
and  two  elderly  specimens  of  the  hippopotamus  %vcre  apparently  very 
happy.  They  had  recently  lost,  by  death,  a  son  *-  or  a  daughter,  I 
am  not  sure  which.  Tbe  youngster,  wlio  was  bom  there,  mifortunately 
feU  from  one  of  the  stone  steps  of  his  bathing-phice,  and  broke  hh 
little  neck. 

One  of  the  rarest  animals  in  the  collection  is  a  black  panther,  from 
Java.  Like  his  neighbor,  tbe  hyena,  he  is  a  restless  creature,  and  has 
not  a  very  amiable  counteTiance.  Tigers,  bears,  and  lions ;  llamas,  yaks, 
and  giraffes  —  one  of  the  latter  bom  ia  ^e  garden  —  display  them^ 
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selves  to  the  best  advantage,  while  a  whole  wilderness  of  monkeys  in 
an  inelosure  devoted  to  their  special  comfort,  play  their  fantastic 
trick;^,  not  less  for  the  amusement  of  spectators  than  for  their  own 
gi'atifi  cation. 

Let  us,  however,  enter  the  building  devoted  to  comparative  anatomy. 
There  arc  fourteen  rooms  filled  with  specimens,  and  formings  beyond 
all  question,  the  most  extensive  and  complete  cabinet  m  existence.    It 

ris  a  monument  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  Baron  Cuvier,  by  whom 
it  was  arranged,  and  who  superintended  and  controlled  the  far  larger 
portion  of  the  specimens.  The  most  interesting  room  is  that  devoted 
to  skulls  and  skeletons  of  the  human  species.  They  are  here  collected 
and  arranged,  of  almost  endless  diversity,  and  from  every  portion  of 
tlie  globe.  Dwarfs  and  giants,  Chinese,  Mongolians,  and  Noith-Ame- 
rican  Indians,  ancient  and  modem,  infants  and  adults,  the  heads  of 
men  of  genius  and  the  skulls  of  fools  and  idiots,  showing  their 
various  conformations,  and  affording  fiicilitiea  for  the  student  to  bo 
found  no  wdiere  else.  Here  may  be  seen  the  skull  of  the  wonderful 
dwarf  Behe,  w^ho  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Stanislaus,  King  of 
Polsmd,  aud  who,  in  his  twenty-fiHh  year,  w*as  btit  tw^enty  inches  high. 
Venly  it  compares  strangely  with  some  of  the  heads  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Close  at  hand  is  the  skull  of  that  Syrian  who  assassinated 
Genera!  ICleber  in  Egypt,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  wliich  were 
found  in  Eygyi>tian  and  Etruscan  tombs.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  here, 
all  in  excellent  preservation,  the  skeletons  of  beasts  and  birds  and  fish, 
almost  without  nnmber ;  crocodiles,  tortoises,  whales,  sharks,  camels, 

t  giraffes,  togetlier  with  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  of  animals, 
in  all  their  hideous  deformity. 

What  is  called  the  '  Zoological  Cabinet,'  is  comprised  in  a  building  of 
two  stories  beside  the  basement  It  is  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  contains,  it  is  said^  upward  of  t%vo  hundred  thousand  separate  and 
distinct  specimens,  *  so  systematically  and  progressively  arranged,  that, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  manifestations  of  animal  organization,  (as  in 
the  sponge,)  we  can  follow  the  chain  of  nature,  link  by  link,  till  it  ar- 
rives at  its  highest  perfection  in  man.*  Of  course,  as  in  all  Parisian 
public  buildings,  there  are  hero  well-execnted  statues,  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art,  all  devoted  to  the  honor  of  the  votaries  of  science. 
We  noticed  especially  bnsts  of  Lacepede,  Adanson,  Daubenton,  and 
Guy  de  la  Brosse* 

But  we  have  yet  one  other  extensive  museum  to  explore,  in  some 
respects,  of  more  interest  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  the  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  geological  specimens,  arranged  in  a  building  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  extensive  and 
best  cLissified  collection  in  the  world.  The  building  is  five  hundred 
and  fort^  feet  in  length  by  forty  wide  and  thirty  high.    In  the  centre 
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of  the  principal  hall  is  a  noble  marbk  statue  of  the  illiiBtrious  Cuvier, 
and  ttiti  walla  are  adomctl  with  exprefisive  paintings  by  the  great 
French  masters.  Weeks,  aud  even  months,  might  profitably  be  spent 
in  the  examination  of  these  treasurer  ;  and  a  passing  \isitor,  with  but 
an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  can  hardly  turn  away  without  a  feeling  eome- 
what  akin  to  envy,  as  he  thinks  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  poor- 
est citizen  of  Paris  in  being  permitted  at  his  pleasure  to  examine  and 
study  these  wonderful  collections. 


THY      I^ITTLK      H  A.N  D- 


TunfE  is  a  httle  hand  ^ 
A  tiny  httlo  hand  — 
But  if  it  clasp 
With  timid  g^rasp 
Mine  own,  ah  \  me,  I  well  can  understand 
Tlie  prcssuro  of  that  little  hand  I 


Thine  Is  a  Httle  mouth  — 
A  very  little  mouth  — 
But  oh  I  what  hliss 
To  steal  a  kh^ 
Sweet  as  the  honeyed  zephyrs  of  the  south, 
From  that  same  rosj  little  mouth  I 


Thine  is  a  little  heart  — 
A  little  fluttering  heart  — 
Yet  is  it  warm 
Aud  pure  and  cahn, 
And  loves  me  with  its  whole  un tutored  art, 
That  palpitating  little  heart  1 


Thou  art  a  little  girl  — 
Only  a  little  girl  — 
Yet  art  tliou  worth 
Tlio  wealtlt  of  earth  — 
Diamond  and  nd:»y,  sapphire,  gold,  and  pearl  - 
To  me,  thou  blessed  little  girl  1 


^  c^:raj:n  ow  tvhzkjit  imonvi  a.  btjshkl  of  oh^a.:^!^. 


From  that  eventful  morning  wlien  tho  infiiot  Cain,  playmg  at  his 
mother's  knee,  procfauned  hj  'raising  his  voice  in  tuneiiil  song'  an 
important  discovery  by  the  simple  experiment  of  bringing  his  little 
nose  in  WoJeut  contact  with  the  ground,  to  the  day  when  Pat  Terri- 
fer,  with  Im  nether  linil>  mashed  beyond  all  Jiopes  of  redemption,  lay 
meditating  on  hia  narrow  hospital-pallet  npon  the  dubions  means  of 
relief  promised  him  by  the  attending  Burgeon,  there  has  been  a 
steady  bnt  unequal  contest  by  man  against  the  curse  imposed  upoa 
him  for  the  first  fault  —  a  constant  endeavor  to  strike  the  word  'pain  * 
from  the  vocabulaiy* 

And  yet,  although  ages  have  rolled  oa,  and  millions  upon  millions 
have  lived,  pondered,  experimented,  and  suflered,  so  meagre  was  the 
rcsnlt,  that  even  so  late  as  1839  the  celebrnted  French  surgeon  Yal* 
peau,  despairing  of  any  solution  to  the  problem,  declared  that '  to  es- 
lApe  pain  is  a  chimera  which  we  arc  not  permitted  to  look  for  in  our 
day ;  that  the  cutting  instrument  and  pain  in  operative  medicine  are 
two  words  which  never  present  tlicmselvcs  the  one  without  the  other,' 
And  yet  he  has  lived  to  see  his  opinion  changed.  Only  seven  years 
after,  as  one  of  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  tlie  nierits  of  a 
new  means  of  relief  proposed,  he  heard  and  acquiesced  in  the  glad  an- 
nouncement made  to  the  whole  world :  '  We  have  conquered  pain.' 

How  was  tliis  glorioiis  victory  gained  ?  Who  won  it  ?  Was  it  a 
mere  spontaneous,  suddenly-imagined  suggestion  which  luckily  found 
a  corroborative  solution  at  once  in  experiment  ?  Or  was  it  a  rcsvdt 
from  a  series  of  trials  and  tailures  —  a  fact  settled  by  a  slow  process 
of  reasoning  on  a  certain  amount  of  given  information  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  often  proposed  —  let  us  see  if  all  of  thera  can 
be  answered  satisfactorily.  One,  cenainly  the  last,  can  be  at  once  replied 
to  affirmatively,  for  the  facts  to  prove  it  are  sufliciently  numerous  and 
well  substantiated  to  satisfy  even  the  most  obdurate  Mr.  Gradgrind, 
Our  object  must  be  therefore  to  see  at  what  period  the  fii-st  attempts 
Avere  made  t-o  reheve  pain,  and  in  wliat  they  consisted. 

Thowing  aside,  as  doubtful,  the  story  of  the  sleepy  action  of  the 
nepenthe  upon  Ulysses  and  his  companions  ;  disputing  with  the  Bibli- 
cal commentators  the  tlieory  that  narcotics  were  given  to  the  unfortu- 
nates about  to  bo  crucified;  disbelieAing  entirely  the  assertion  of 
Herodotus  that  a  narcotic  intoxication  was  common  in  his  day ;  we 
reach  at  last  a  tangible  ^ct  and  fixed  date. 

A  worthy  gentleman  of  Naples,  by  the  name  of  Pliny,  who,  it  id 
known,  was  living  in  the  first  years  of  our  era,  has  written  us  a 


^ 

^ 
^ 
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letter  in  most  excellent  Latin,  in  which  he  declares  that  it  -was  the 
custom  to  give  a  cerUiin  decoction  of  herbs  *  before  cuttings  and 
puncturings,  lest  they  should  he  folt.'  One  would  suppose  thi^s  so 
sati^3fu^■tory,  that  no  doubt  could  he  harbored  as  rc^rds  his  integrity. 
But  apparently  not  satisiied  with  the  ]»rubahlc  eflfect  of  so  simple  an 
assertion,  he  instantly  proceeds  to  perpetrate  a  most  ahominahle 
Munch auBeiiism  about  a  stone  wldch  he  calle  Meraphites,  declaring 
that  it  will  produce  the  same  effect.  But  even  this  admits  of  some 
erplanation,  for,  as  by  his  direction,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  it  in 
order  to  stupety  the  part,  it  is  highly  probable  it  was  to  be  used  as 
Mr,  Montgomery  intended  to  use  his  brick.  That  omnipresent  race, 
however,  the  Chinese,  who  seem  inclined  to  cheat  us  out  of  all  claim 
to  priority  of  invention,  have  taken  issue  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  declaring  that  from  the  remotest  ages  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
their  medical  men  to  give  patients  a  narcotic  powder,  so  that  no  pain 
need  be  felt.  In  a  curious  hook  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
called  Kou-kin-i-tongj  we  find  the  name  Ma-yo  given  to  this  powder, 
which  was  probably  no  more  tlian  the  Indian  hemp  now  so  extensivelv 
used  throughout  the  East,  under  the  name  of  lihang,  to  produce  a 
temporary  intoxication,  and  the  same  drug  which  in  the  form  of  an 
extract  is  the  bane  of  the  hashecsli-eaten 

Constantly  through  the  years  succ ceding  the  death  of  Pliny,  from 
Dioscorides,  from  Matthiohis,  from  the  spirited  narrative  of  Marco 
Polo,  and  all  the  chroniclers  of  the  crusades,  from  the  old  hifitoriaris  of 
the  East,  from  the  records  of  the  Inqui^sition,  and  the  published  cases 
of  the  long  series  of  illustrious  surgeons  down  to  this  very  year,  we 
find  mention  made  of  attempts  to  relieve  pam,  while  equally  often 
proof  is  given  of  their  inefficiency  and  failure. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obviotm:  with  few  exceptions,  their  experi- 
ments were  directed  toward  the  efiects  of  solid  narcotic  substances 
upon  the  system.  It  was  the  substances  used,  and  not  the  method, 
which  caused  the  failures.  Opium,  which  is  one  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  narcotics,  if  given  in  sufficient  amount  to  wholly  deaden  pain, 
(wiiich  can  be  done,)  possesses  the  most  disagreeable  property  of 
deadening  the  recipient  so  utterly,  that  he  rises  no  more  in  this  world 
in  a  bodily  torm ;  consequently  the  user  is  always  placed  in  the  dis. 
agreeable  dilemma  of  inflicting  a  certain  amount  of  pain  and  keepinc^ 
on  the  safe  side,  or  of  risking  a  coroner's  intpiest  and  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter and  malj)ractico.  The  trials,  however,  demonstrated  one 
valuable  fact,  that  as  when  swallowed  they  produced  slowly  a  much 
more  continued  and  excessive  sttipefaction  than  was  needed,  it  was  im* 
portant  to  substitute  some  article  which  ahoidd  produce  the  effect  more 
quickly —  more  safely,  even  it  were  used  a  little  carelessly  ;  and  above 
all,  one  which  should  not  cause  a  peraisteut  condition  when  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  stopped. 
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This  was  the  first  step  toward  oiir  present  state  of  knowledge, 

\Vlien  the  men  of  science  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  they  all  fell 
to  experimenting  and  suggesting  year  after  year.  Old  Baptista  Porta 
proposed  what  he  called  his  sleeping-apple,  'the  smelling  of  which 
hinds  the  eyes  with  a  deepe  slecpe/  which  was  a  ball  formed  of  some 
narcotic  drugs,  that  was  to  be  kept  from  the  air,  and  when  wanted 
for  use,  was  to  he  held  under  the  nose.  Cold  was  another  means,  as 
it  was  foimd  that  when  a  man  was  nearly  frozen  to  death,  his  sensi- 
bility to  pain  was  much  blunted.  Pressing  upon  the  nerves  until  there 
I  no  sensation  in  the  limb  ;  choking  and  bleeding  the  patient  until 
was  all  hut  insensilile,  were  other  plans.  Mesmer  advanced  the 
theory  of  animal  magnetism,  and  made  many  converts ;  but  whether 
Lbefare  or  after  they  were  operated  upon,  has  never  been  decided, 
ally,  some  ingenious  man,  whose  name  is  wholly  unknown  to  fame, 
suggested  the  use  of  alcohol  —  that  \»^  the  patient  should  be  made  so 
drunk  that  he  could  feel  nothing.  This  being  a  pleasant  form,  met 
with  much  success,  and  was  the  second  step  onward.  But  still  with 
this  there  were  some  faults.  It  was  found  that  it  required  too  long  to 
produce  the  effect,  that  it  was  not  caused  equally  in  different  persons, 
that  it  lasted  too  long,  and  lastly,  that  it  was  somewhat  eirpensive  and 
dangerous.  So  the  wits  of  the  chemists  were  set  to  work  to  devise 
gomothing  better  than  alcohol. 

There  is  now  existing  near  Naples,  and  records  concerning  it  date 
back  as  tar  as  Fliny^  a  care  called  *  Grotta  del  Cane,'  which  is  pro- 
.  bably  one  of  the  outlets  through  the  volcanic  crust  of  wliich  the  whole 
tTicinity  of  Vesuvius  is  composed,  as  from  it  constantly  exhales  a  steam 
[which  is  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  carhonie-acid  gas.  This 
gas,  which  is  heavier  than  common  iur,  is  totally  destructive  to  ani- 
I  ijinl  life,  if  sufficient  time  be  given  for  its  effects ;  and  any  animal 
[placed  in  it  will  die,  unless  quickly  removed  from  it  into  the  pure  air. 
[Taking  advantage  of  this  known  fact,  it  was  proposed  to  administer  in 
I  such  qiuintity  as  to  produce  its  insensible  but  not  deadly  effect,  and 
[that  iiistantly  on  its  appearance  the  administration  should  he  sus- 
[pendcd,  and  the  operation  be  pei*formed  during  the  interval  before 
[  pertect  recovery. 

This  was  the  third  step.  But  unfortunately  its  use  was  found  to  be 
I  too  dangerous;  and  although  it  was  advocated  by  intelligent  men,  and 
lit  was  stated  that  some  operations  were  performed  under  its  influence, 
lit  fell  into  disfavor,  and  has  never  since  been  resuscitated.  But  it 
I  gave  the  right  direction  to  investigation.  In  1709  Humphry  Davy, 
i^not  then  Sir)  who  was  an  assistant  in  an  institution  in  England  for  the 
(treatment  of  disease  by  the  inhalation  of  various  substances,  com- 
lenced  a  series  of  experiments  with  nitrous  oxyd,  or,  as  it  is  often 
led,  laughing-gas.    These  he  published,  and  although  he  does  not 
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seera  to  liave  rendered  liimself  by  its  use,  at  any  time,  wholly  insensible, 
lie  must  Imve  caused  some  decided  effect,  for  be  has  written  :  *  As  it  ap- 
pears capable  of  destroying  physical  pains,  it  may  probably  be  used 
with  advantage  during  enrgiciU  operations.'  This  was  the  fourth  im- 
portant step. 

But  Ilia  wm  only  a  suggestitm  —  a  proposition  which  was  never  put 
by  bim  to  the  test  of  experimentation:  it«  death  was  coniddent  with 
its  birth  as  far  as  any  real  benefit  accrued  from  it  to  mankinds  Nearly 
fitly  years  afterward,  in  the  winter  of  1844,  a  public  lecture  was  given 
in  the  city  of  Harttord  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  very  agent,  the 
laughiiifj-gas.  Among  tlic  aiHlienee  was  a  person  by  tlie  name  of 
Horace  Wells,  who,  struck  by  its  effects  upon  one  of  the  persons  who 
bad  inhaled  it,  made  ihe  casual  remark:  'That  he  believed  that  a  per- 
son (luider  its  influence)  could  undergo  a  severe  surgic^il  operation 
without  feeling  any  pain*'  lie  offered  to  inhale  the  gas  liimsclf  and 
allow  one  of  liis  teeth  to  be  extracted.  He  did  inhale  it  that  very 
evening:  a  tooth  was  extract ed,  and,  as  he  as^L^eitet],  without  the 
slightest  sensation  of  pain.  This  was  the  fiilb  great  step,  the  de- 
monstration of  an  invaluable  principle  -*in  fact,  the  discovery. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  Bubsoqucntly  made  with  the  gas 
both  by  himself  and  otliers,  and  as  is  shown  by  the  affidavits  of  many 
good  and  reliable  men,  with  an  eminent  degree  of  success ;  for  many 
dangerous  and  ordinarily  painfid  operations  were  peiibrmed  upon  per- 
sons who  took  oath  they  had  experienced  no  pain  whatever.  But 
two  objections  were  found  with  it :  its  preparation  was  somewhat 
troublesome,  and  it  was  rather  too  bulky  for  transportation.  He  ac- 
cordingly searched  for  Home  other  agent  which  should  more  fully  and 
perfectly  fill  the  needful  iudications.  There  was  then  sold  in  every 
druggist's  shop  an  article  of  common  use  in  medicuie,  the  effects  and 
method  of  managing  of  which  had  been  perfectly  well  known  for 
over  five  bnndred  years.  This  medicine  was  called  an  ether,  the 
name  of  tho  ebemical  aeid  used  in  its  manufacture  being  prefixed  to  it 
by  way  of  designatiou.  As  there  are  many  kinds  of  acids,  there  are 
consequently  many  kinds  of  ethers ;  of  these  the  most  common  is  sul- 
phuric ether,  sulphuric  acid  being  used  in  its  fabrication.  It  is  a  clear 
liquid,  like  water,  highly  volatile,  intoxieatlug  in  effect,  but  in  a  much 
more  rapid  and  excessive  degree  than  alcohol  For  over  fitly  years 
it  had  been  rcconiraended  by  medical  men  for  inhalation  in  ceilain 
diseases  of  the  lungs ;  and  from  individual  cases  where  it  had  been 
used  in  this  way,  it  wm  known  that  a  certain  amount  of  intoxicating 
effect  would  be  produced.  Keasoning  on  the  fact  wdiich  had  been  be- 
fore experimented  upon,  tliat  alcohol  would  produce  a  suspension  of 
personal  suffering,  and  the  similarity  of  effect  knowTi  to  be  caused  by 
the  inhalation  of  ether,  Mr.  Wells  determined  to  try  if  it  woidd  sup- 


ply  the  deficiency.  Thia  was  tho  sixth,  and  the  step  which  has  left  us 
at  our  present  state  of  knowledge* 

But  although  much  was  anticipatcii  by  him  from  the  ether,  ho  did 
not  consider  it  wholly  natisfactary,  for  he  uUimately  returned  to  the 
UHe  of  his  first  agent,  the  nitrous  oxyd  gas.  During  a  visit  made  by  him 
to  Boston  that  same  wioter,  he  communicated  his  diseovery  to  an  old 
friend  and  partner,  named  Morton.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  October, 
184tJ,  this  same  Morton  made  his  apj>earance  at  the  Massachusetts 
Oeneral  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  surgeons  and  spectators,  ad  ministered  this  ether  to  a  man  from  whom 
was  then  removed  a  large  tumor,  without  hi^  having  experienced  the 
slightest  paui.  As  from  tbat  day  the  surgeon  ha^  been  able  to  gauge 
the  amount  of  suffering  he  will  intiict  in  any  operation,  as  accurately 
as  the  corner-grocer  can  weigh  out  a  pound  of  sugar ;  as  narcotics,  for 
three  thousand  years  the  sole  champions  agamst  inflicted  pain,  uncon- 
ditionally vacated  the  arena  on  the  approach  of  the  new-comer,  it 
would  seem  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  tell  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  the  name  of  tlie  man  who  really  conferred  it. 

Three  men  have  stood  before  the  world  as  claimants  for  the  honor. 
Horace  Wells  for  his  acknowledged  use  of  nitrona  oxyd  gas  in  1844  ; 
William  T,  G.  Morton  upon  the  undisputed  ground  of  his  public  exliibi- 
tion  in  1646f  and  lastly,  On  Charles  T.  Jackson,  who  makes  the  posi- 
tive personal  assertions  that  he,  in  1842,  by  the  accident  of  hihaling 
an  excessive  amount  of  ether,  made  the  discovery  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a  perfect  msensihility,  and  that  it  was  from  his  information,  and 
at  his  instigation,  that  Morton  performed  the  conclusive  experiment 
at  the  hospitah 

By  priority  of  date,  it  is  obvious  that  the  credit  should  be  awarded 
Dr.  Jackson,  provided  it  were  perfectly  proved,  first,  tbat  he  did  dis- 
cover in  1842  what  he  asserts,  and,  second,  that  he  reduced  what  was 
at  first  but  a  theory  to  a  certainty,  by  the  test  of  actual  experiment. 
But  here  is  the  dilp.mraa.  Nothing  was  heard  of  his  discovery  iuid 
claim,  mitil  subsequent  to  its  verification  by  another,  while  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  it  is  proved  that  he  never  experimented  upon  what  he 
considered  so  invaluable  a  discovery.  Whether  he  induced  another  to 
experiment  for  him,  is  a  simple  question  of  veracity,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic have  little  Interest ;  but  aa  he  kept  his  secret  so  well  for  four  years, 
it  Ls  allowable  to  suppose  tbat  humanity  might  have  been  none  the 
wiser  at  the  end  of  forty. 

Morton,  who  evidently  considers  the  pen  as  mightier  than  the 
sword,  and  makes  up  by  multiplicity  of  documents  for  weakness  of 
proof,  makes  a  direct  denial  that  he  ever  received  his  infomiatioa  from 
Wells,  Yet  it  L^  allowed  tliat  two  years  befire  his  public  appearance, 
ho  knew  that  Wells  was  experimenting  with  nitrous  oxyd,  and  that 


he  conversed  with  him  concerning  it,     Sorae  corroborative  testinionj 

is  evidently  needed  to  show  when  lie  formed  and  experimented  upon 
the  theory.  The  claim  of  Horace  Weils  rests  upon  testimony  showing, 
that  from  1844  to  1846,  he  used  both  ether  and  nitrous  oxyd  gas,  to 
produce  anicstlie»ia ;  upon  tCHtiriiony  showing  that  he  coraninmcate^i 
his  knowledge  directly  to  Morton,  :nid  probably  indirectly  to  Jackson. 
Could  more  bo  required  to  establish  any  demand  *i  Should  not  this 
grain  of  truth,  pickiid  from  the  bushel  of  chaff  wit!i  which  the  antiigon- 
ism  of  others  has  enveloped  it,  be  auflicient,  under  thu  benign  inflnenees 
of  honest  investigation,  to  produce  a  harvest  of  honor  to  the  memory 
of  that  mail,  who  died  unnoticed  and  nurewiirded,  aHer  bestowing  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  on  suffering  man  ? 


WOLFE. 

ENHLANii  has  in  holy  keeping  centuries  of  hero  dust, 

Glory's  turf  k  ever  htMiping,  crowning  it  with  shrine  and  bust ; 

And  no  nobler  dead,  bequeathed  her  by  her  fieUk  of  crimson  wreck. 

Guards  she,  than  the  son  who  wreathed  her  with  the  chaplct  of  Quebec. 

On  tho  heights  above  St  Lawrence  streams  St  George^s  flag  to-day. 
O'er  the  land  of  lidves  and  torrents,  dusky  woods  and  mountolna  gray : 
Where  the  snowy-fieamed  sierra  feedtj  Mackenzie's  affluent  rills ; 
Where  the  ice-b^gs  dash  together,  startling  all  the  Arctic  hiDs ; 

Where  the  pine-tree  moons  and  shivers  beside  misty  Frazer'a  shore ; 
Where  the  boreal  heaven  quivers  fipcctral  lights  o'er  Labrador. 
Switt  the  tide  of  occupation  sweeps  along  the  iron  rail^ 
And  the  commerce  of  ii  nation  fllk  with  lusty  winds  ite  sail 

Races,  now  no  more  impinging;,  gather  in  the  land's  increase, 
'Mid  ten  thousand  harvests  frin^ng  margins  of  the  inland  seas. 
Creed  no  Imrrier  here  imposes,  to  iiicloud  the  quastioning  soul ; 
Law  each  civil  right  incloses  with  an  all-sufficient  mole. 

The  gray  East  gleams  cold  and  paldy ;  chaunts  the  North  his  hoarsest  psalm  • 
And  the  Briton  beats  reveille  o*er  Ihy  pointed  diLnt,  Montcalm  I 
But  thy  worth  thy  fate  transcending,  tells  the  sliafl  tluit  marks  thy  fall  < 
And  cMvahy  with  conquest  blending,  Albion  shares  the  day  with  GauL 

In  tlmt  chnmcl  minster  hoary,  thick  with  mural  tablets  set^ 
Where  with  time-augmented  glory  SnAKSPEARE  palls  Pi^antaoenet  ; 
*llid  the  noble  dead  bequeathwl  her  by  her  fields  of  crimson  wrcck^ 
England  claims  the  son  who  wreathed  her  with  the  cliaplet  of  Quebec 
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Our  friends  the  ancient  Greeks  —  on  the  whrole  a  judicious  and  re- 
spectable people  —  were  strongly  of  the  opitdon  that  honorable  inter- 
ment was  the  happiest  hH  of  mortals  —  KaXuc  Kai  ^it^'aXimp^TTU)^  ra^Tf- 
vai,  as  Plato  lias  it.  Hence,  when  they  had  *done  for'  an  outside  bar- 
bariauj  they  always  buried,  with  profound  respect,  his  Ibrtiuiate  re- 
mains ;  and  though  Young  Hopeful  might  break  the  paternal  heart  by 
his  wild  behavior,  he  always  took  good  care  to  save  papa's  corse  from 
the  devouring  dogs  and  raging  vultures;  to  put  an  obolus  into  its 
mouth ;  to  mask  it  and  perfume  it  and  crowm  it  w^ith  flowers,  and 
dress  it  splendidly ;  to  furnish  it  with  a  moderate  supply  of  lioncy- 
cake,  and  bury  it  or  burn  it  as  soon  as  possible  —haste  in  such  mat- 
ters being  pleasing  to  the  defunct,  and  no  doubt  agrcSeable  to  survivors. 
After  a  dead  Grecian  was  well  buried,  his  tomb  remained  the  inviol- 
able property  of  the  family^  selling  the  flmiiiy  vaidt  not  having  at  that 
time  come  hito  fashion.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
of  the  sacred  spot,  and  it  was  kept  well  furnished  with  milk,  honey, 
water,  oHves,  i\ine,  and  flowers.  And  whoever  wishes  to  know  fur- 
ther of  these  iijtereiiling  matters  may  consult  Stackleberg's  Die  (ird- 
her  der  Ileiknen  —  a  hook  which  we  never  saw  and  never  want  to  see, 
hut  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  a  fine  cojjy  should  be  at  once  presented 
to  !Mr,  John  A,  Washington^  ^e  evidently  knows  now  the  market 
value  of  bones ;  and  has  only  taken  scant  care  of  his  illustrious  kins- 
man's remains,  because  he  could  not  foresee  their  present  importance. 
Had  he  but  known  to  what  a  prodigious  market  he  would  in  time 
fetch  them,  he  might  at  least  have  taken  as  much  care  of  them  as  an 
amateur  of  horses  takes  of  the  door  whicli  guards  his  stable.  As  it  is, 
when  the  tomb  is  dehvered  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  we 
think  that  Mr.  John  A.  Wiishington  should  warrant  and  defend  a  per- 
fect mid  entire  skeleton.  If  we  contribute  to  the  purchase,  we  desire 
to  be  assured  that  the  tomb,  while  in  the  custody  of  Mr,  Jolm,  has  not 
been  violated  ;  that  some  enterprising  Yankee  has  not  carried  ofl*  the 
revered  tibia  of  Pater  Patricp^  or  is  not  now  in  possession  of  his  false 
teeth.  We  should  deal  ^vith  Mr^  Washington  as  we  would  deal  with 
any  other  curiosity  man,  and  demand  guaranty  that  we  got  what  wo 
bargained  for.  Do  n't  talk  to  us  of  the  in\a«^ability  of  the  tomb ! 
Well  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  !n  the  custody  of  a  showman,  who 
himg  upon  the  heels  of  a  perambulatory  menagerie,  certain  mummies 
which  might  have  been  those  of  Memnon  or  Pharaoh,  for  most  of  the 
nobility  of  EgyjJt  has,  thanks  to  the  reverent  Belzoni,  been  carted 
about  Europe,  or  found  repose  only  in  Museums.  Cobl>ett  caused  Tom 
Fame's  bones  to  be  made  into  buttons,  and  wore  them  upon  festive 


^  Mi  ward  I/verett  writes  for  Bomier.*         [February, 

occiisions.     Xot  many'  yeara  ago  Milton's  hair,  cut  from  his  *  eapu^ 
j  mortmtm^   was   ipiitc   a   drug   in    tlic   cnrio^iity-niarket    of    London. 

Lt'igh  Hunt  catne  into  possesi^ion  of  a  lock,  and  of  course  constructed 
a  sonnet  upon  the  capillary  treasure,  it  being  Km  wont  to  write  four- 
teen lines  upoD  every  interesting  object  or  occasion.  Every  body  rc- 
memberg  the  beaiititiil  package  of  bones  from  Tbemopylje  presented 
to  Sir  Walter  8cott  l>y  my  Lord  Byron,  Only  a  few  months  ago 
some  body  can-ied  off  half  a  yard  of  Pizzxiro*s  wliroud,  and  presented 
the  same  with  a  long  epistle  to  the  Michigan  Historical  Society,  in  tbc 
collection  of  which  the  pleasing  clotli  is  now  presen-ed,  until  some 
other  enterprising  thief  again  *  prigs '  it.  No  wonder  the  talented 
Shakf^peare  left  a  special  d  —  inscribed  upon  his  nionnmeot  agiiinst 
any  one  who  should  *  bone  '  his  bones.  If  tlie  trade  which  Mr.  John 
A.  Washington,  a.s  a  bumble  Ibllower  of  Mr.  Crook,  has  revived  —  Mt. 
Crook  who  had  sacks  of  fine  latlies'  hair  iu  his  warehouse- — is  to  flou- 
rixsh,  we  must  act  cautiously,  for  all  manner  of  Jewry  will  be  in  the 
market,  with  a  glut  of  celebrated  fikeletons,  until  the  heroic  bones  of 
the  age  will  become  nierchandise  u9  dubious  as  Mr.  Baniuni's  masto- 
doms  and  megatheriums.  We  do  not  want  any  medullary  humbug, 
Tlie  bones,  all  the  bones,  and  nothing  but  the  bones!  If  we  cannot 
buy  safl'ly  a  barrel  of  beef  or  beer  or  flour  without  inspection,  are  we 
to  grow  careless  when  we  come  to  sepulchres  ?  We  do  not  sny  thai 
Mr,  John  A.  W^ishington  has  been  secretly  in  the  market  before. 
But  caveat  emptor  ib  a  good  rule.  And  as  otlier  distinguished  mauso- 
leums, with  their  pious  aud  precious  content^*,  will  soon  be  offered,  and 
as  the  rendition  of  the  conimauder-in-chief  may  be  followed  by  the 
reniiition  of  all  manner  of  brigadiers,  colonels,  majors,  and  corporals, 
and  aa  thns  the  winkle  thing  may  become  a  regular  traffic,  we  must 
have  inspectors,  since  it  would  not  be  at  alt  impossible  for  some  Yan- 
kee to  be  offering  the  skeleton  of  Ethan  Allen  in  Georgia  and  some 
other  Yankee  to  be  offering  the  skeleton  of  Ethan  Allen  Number  Two 
in  New- York. 

There  are  those  who  are  inconsiderate  or  imkind  enough  to  blame 
Mr,  John  A,  Washington  for  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  this  little 
transaction,  and  he  is  unthinkingly  or  captiously  blamed  for  embarking 
in  such  a  business,  Bui  Mr,  Washington,  as  Mr.  Everett  informs  ns, 
is  exceedingly  poor.  If  he  were  able,  be  would  keep  the  bones  and 
the  acres  and  the  mansion.  But  he  is  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  spendthrift  who  idth  many  tears  '  spouts '  the  locket  containhig 
his  mother's  hair,  and  who  blubbers  o%'er  the  beef  and  beer  which  he 
is  thus  enabled  to  purchase.  We  should  pity  Mr,  John  A.  Washing- 
ton very  much  indeed  —  we  pity  him  just  a  little  now  —  if  we  had 
ever  heard  that  by  honest  effort,  by  good  manly  digging,  or  in  any 
earnest  way  he  was  tr^'ing  to  keep  the  family  bones  in  the  family. 


Perhaps  we  iiave  no  very  extraordinary  respect  for  onr  ancei^tors,  es- 
pecially as  we  do  not  precisely  know  who  tbey  were ;  but  if  we  did 
know  never  so  well,  and  had  all  their  bones  in  a  hogshead,  and  bones 
had  ^  riZf'  and  we  were  in  a  condition  of  indurated  loftiness,  (AngL 
'hard  np,')  we  do  not  tlunk  that  we  should  he  in  the  market.  Wc 
have  been  offered  twenty-five  cents,  by  a  peripatetic  funii lure-dealer, 
for  our  grand-mother's  arm-ehair,  and  have  spurned  the  bribe.  But 
if  absolutely  obliged  to  sell,  wc  would  prove  our  love  and  respect  for 
the  old  lady  —  who  was  a  generous  and  houorahle  sou!  — -  by  letting 
the  venerable  seat  go  at  a  fair  price.  It  seems  to  us  —  we  say  it  with 
all  doe  respect  for  one  who  has  great  blood  in  his  veins  —  but  it  really 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  John  A.  Washington  is  a  Httle  too  sharp.  The 
bones,  considered  sis  bones,  belong  just  as  much  to  the  nation  as  they 
belong  to  him,  although  he  unibrtunately  has  possession.  The  house 
is  his  house,  and  the  land  is  his  land.  If  he  cannot  afford  to  keep 
either^ and  we  are  told  that  he  cannot  —  we  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  sell  both  at  their  market  value.  The  name  of  Washington, 
which  gives  a  taclitious  value  to  this  property,  is  already  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  why  should  the  nation  be  coinpelied  to  purchase 
what  19  already  its  own,  and  that  too  at  an  exorbitant  price  ?  The 
question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  of  what  the  nation  would  be  willing  to 
j>ay,  for  to  that  there  could  be  no  limit  j  but  of  what  in  equity  Mr. 
Washington  should  ask  ?  He  is  not  precisely  in  the  position  to  play 
the  romantic,  or  the  tender,  or  the  pious.  Once  having  made  up  hia 
mind  to  sell,  he  should  sell  upon  reasonable  terms.  Other  men  in  tlie 
same  position  in  which  he  is,  qiute  as  poor,  and  even  poorer,  would 
have  felt  a  glow  of  generous  enthusiasm ;  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  of  making  some  sacritice ;  would  have  fixed  a  moderate 
price,  aod  would  then  have  abated  something,  as  their  contribution 
to  the  national  ovation.  Not  so  Mr.  John  A,  Washington.  He 
higgles  for  sixpences,  and  will  not  bate  jot  or  tittle  of  the  cash  agreed 
upon.  Perhaps  he  puts  a  high  value  upon  the  agonies  which  will 
wring  his  manly  bosom  when,  with  a  bleeding  heart  atid  a  full  pocket, 
he  parts  with  the  ancestral  acres.  He  may  at  some  future  period  in- 
tend to  dilate  witli  the  most  expensive  emotions  —  particularly  if  he 
is  obliged  to  throw  in  any  cocked-hats,  old  regimentals,  and  rusty 
swords  —  but  at  present  he  seems  to  be  in  a  singularly  stolid  frame  of 
mind. 

Just  now,  nobody  seems  to  bo  particularly  rapturous,  save  Mr, 
Robert  Bonner,  whose  name,  we  suppose,  is  m  some  wise  the  compara- 
tive othomts^  and  who  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  cabalistic  phrase  of 
'going  it  better,'  sometimes  used  m  Temples  of  Fortune,  when  the  fas- 
cinatin«i:  game  of  ^ brag '  Is  upon  the  green  cloth.  If  any  body  had  told 
Mr.  Robert  Bonner,  only  a  little  wMie  ago,  that  in  addition  to  Mr.  Cobb 
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he  would  procure  as  a  contributor  to  The  Ledger  the  Hon,  Edward 
Everett  Jatc  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University,  late  Pastor  of 
the  Brattle-street  Church  in  Boston,  kite  Secretary  of  State,  late  3linis- 
ter  to  England,  late  United  States  Senator,  Inte  Governor  of  Massachn- 
Betts^  and  lato  editor  of  77ie  N^ortJi^A?f}erican  Iteview^  Mr,  Bonner, 
albeit  of  a  hopeful  nature,  would  have  smiled  with  incredulity.  'T  is  a 
curious  concatenation  of  events  which  has  introduced  the  cold  and  un- 
impassioned  Everett  to  the  romantic  pages  of  that  wonderful  sheet,  or 
rather  to  those  wonderful  sheets,  within  which  he  is  now  safely  tucked^, 
with  such  company  as  no  Greek  Professor  ever  kept  before:  with 
*rarhons  turned  l*irates,*  mth  *  Max  of  the  Bloody  Hand,'  or  *Tom 
of  tlK^  Ensanguined  Nose,*  or  ■  BUI  of  the  Fractured  Cranium,^  or 
'  The  I^irate's  Mistress,'  or  '  The  Miser's  Oath,*  or  *  The  Hour  of  Doom,' 
Wo  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Cobb's  romances  are  not  exceedingly 
good,  and,  not  to  put  too  line  a  point  upon  it,  thrilling.  Our  know- 
ledge of  them  is  confined,  we  confess,  principally  to  the  wooden  illns- 
tratioDs ;  and  we  can  lay  our  hand  upon  the  proper  side  of  our  waisl- 
coat,  and  honestly  declare,  that  those  works  of  ait  are  thrilling  to  a 
degree.  But  notwithstanding  Mr,  Bonner  may  pubhsh  fifty  thousand 
columns  of  cards,  provmg  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  perfectly 
natural  for  Mr,  Everett  to  '  write  for  Bonner  ; '  yet  every  body  who 
knows  any  thing  about  the  matter,  knows  that  Mr.  Everett  was  never 
in  sia'h  company  before.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  good 
company  —  excellent  company,  of  the  kind  —  but  not  such  company 
as  Mr.  Everett  has  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping.  Suppose  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ragged  Schools,  should  agree  to 
write  romances  for  the  Holly  well-street  dealers.  Suppose  Lord  John 
RusseU,  for  the  benefit  of  the  one-legged  Crimeaji  heroes,  should  be- 
come a  regular  contributor  to  the  London  DL^pat^h,  Would  there 
not  be  *  a  precious  row  *  in  literary"  and  fiishionable  circles  ?  We  know 
that  Mn  Bonner  has  spared  no  expense  in  expressing  his  indignation 
that  people  and  newspapers  should  make  '  odorous '  comparisons.  But 
3In  Bonner's  wrath  would  not  alter  the  feet,  and  will  only  silence  those 
newspapers  in  which  Mr.  Bonner  advertises.  When  this  announce- 
ment waa  made,  why  thd  people  laugh,  and  sneer,  and  gape  with  in- 
credulity ?  Was  it  because  Mr,  Everett  had  become  a  contributor  to 
a  newspaper?  Mr,  Everett  has  for  years  been  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor to  newspapers,  and  nobody  laughecL  Mr.  Everett  has  for  years 
occasionally  contributed  to  periodicals,  and  nobody  laughed.  What 
did  the  merry  ones  laugh  at  ?  Mr.  Bonner  may  not  know  ;  but  others 
are  wiser.  It  was,  in  spite  of  its  immense  circulation,  and  in  spite  of 
his  furious  protestations,  The  Ledger  m  not  a  paper  in  which  peoplo 
expected  to  meet  Mr.  Everett,  the  orator,  the  scholar,  and  the  essay- 
ist.   If  they  had  expected  it,  they  woidd  not  have  laughed.    It 


would  be  very  absurd  to  mj  that  some  respectable  people  do  not 
write  for  Bonner ;  but  they  are  not  people  of  Mr,  Everett's  class, 
Otberwise^  nobody  would  have  laughed,  and  nobody  would  have 
wondered. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Everett  will  emulate 
Mr,  Cobb.  What  he  writes  *  for  Bonner '  will  be  characterized  by 
good  taste,  good  sense,  and  good  scholarship.  But  the  main  question 
is,  whether  Mr.  Everett's  contributions  will  be  particularly  pleasing  to 
Mr.  Bonner's  subscribers.  We  wish  to  do  this  large  and  highly  re- 
f^pcctablc  class  no  injustice.  We  can  ouly  say,  that  if  they  relish  the 
pabulum  heretofore  set  before  them,  we  do  not  well  see  how  they  can 
relish  Mr,  Everett,  wlio  may  bo  incapable  of  writing  them  up  to  his 
standard,  and  who  is  equally  mcapable  of  WTiting  himself  down  to 
tUeirs.  And  if  t!ie  ex-Senator  and  ex-Mlnister  should  bore  the  Bon- 
ncrians,  as  possiljly  he  may,  they  will  quietly  transfer  their  subscrip- 
tions to  some  other  paper,  and  may  leave  the  enterprising  Bonner  out 
of  pocket  by  the  operation.  What  mil  Mr.  Everett  do  then  ?  Will 
he  Tvrite  Mount  Vernon  papers  for  Smith  Brothers  ?  Will  he  write 
Mount  Vernon  papers  for  Dr.  Brandreth  ?  Will  he  write  Mount 
Vernon  papers  for  Knox  the  hatter  ?  ^Ind  will  not  the  end  justify 
the  means  ?  ^la,y  he  not  make  '  his  first  appearance  upon  any  stage ' 
at  some  of  the  minor  theatres  ?  Agree  to  play  *  Macbeth,^  or  smg  the 
role  of  Fenniado,  in  La  Famrita  / 

The  rescue  of  Mount  Veraon  and  the  tomb  of  Washington  from 
their  present  possessor,  is  a  pretty  serious  business.  It  should  have 
been  done  long  ago,  by  the  Government.  Failing  the  Government,  it 
should  have  been  done  by  the  spontaneous  and  dignified  contributions 
of  the  people.  Failing  these,  it  will  be  done  in  a  way  far  beneath  the 
subhinc  purpose,  and  will  be,  we  fear,  forever  mixed  up  with  reminis- 
cences of  meanness  and  traditions  of  charlatanry.  In  saying  this,  we 
would  not  be  understood  to  reflect  upon  the  generous  and  noble  ef- 
forts of  our  American  women.  There  was  a  great  work  to  do  j  and  if 
w*e  have  left  that  work  to  our  matrons  and  our  virgins,  perhaps  it  does 
not  become  us  to  be  too  critical  concerning  the  means,  'ways,  and  me- 
tliod.  We  shall  be  proud  to  see  the  labor  nobly  consummated,  and 
especially  proud  to  find  it  accomplished  by  our  Mrest  and  moat 
virtuous* 


*  I  LAtjnn,*  a  wotild-he-Bapicnt  cried, 
*  At  e?efy  one  who  laughs  at  me,' 

*(3ood  Lord  I  *  a  sneering  fHend  replied, 
*How  very  merry  you  must  be/ 
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A     QUIET     PIOTURE. 

The  shifling  shadows  lay 
In  changing  quaiiitnevSii  on  Uic  liore  white  floor, 
Creeping  in  softly  through  the  open  door^ 

In  a  atiil,  drow'sy  way, 
Coming  through  mazca  of  the  i^'j'-Tines 
That  fall  in  shapeless  masses  from  tho  pine*. 

The  flre-light  gay  and  bnght^ 
With  cheery  bhishes  for  its  ruddy  charms, 
Steals  trembling  from  the  old  hearih*s  huge  black  anos, 

Where,  in  their  own  rich  light. 
The  giant  logs  in  splendor  fidl  away 
In  g^wing  shftp«3  among  the  ashi^  gray. 

Tlie  bahy  on  the  floor^ 
With  tiny  hands  closed  o^er  her  pearly  toes, 
Watches  the  fire-hlaze  as  it  comes  and  goes, 

And  wonders  more  and  more 
Wlience  comes  the  red  light  on  the  snowy  feet, 
And  strives  to  catch  it  in  her  fingers  Bweet 

Tho  happy  mother  aits 
With  folded  hands,  her  weary  work  all  done, 
With  the  last  smiling  of  the  harrest  sun ; 

And  lists,  her  eyes  love-lit, 
To  the  low  prattle  of  her  eldest  borOj 
Whoae  dieek  h  dewy  as  the  early  mom* 

In  homespun  garb  of  gray. 
The  father  Bitting  by  the  window  wide 
Unfolds  his  paptT  with  an  honest  prido; 

And,  in  his  homely  way, 
Heads  of  the  pomp  of  state  —  itK  wealth  and  art  — 
With  scarce  one  envious  longing  in  his  heart 

Upon  the  lowly  steps 
The  grandamc  watches  for  the  coming  moon. 
While  murmurs  of  some  half  remembered  tune 

Drop  from  her  fadcti  lips; 
She  dreams  again  of  olden  days  more  fair, 
Nor  marks  the  shadows  Sitting  o^er  her  hair. 

0  baby,  glad  m ith  play ! 
0  nwther,  knowing  not  the  heart's  re<x>il  i 
0  (ather,  wearied  only  by  your  toil ! 

0  gran  dame,  old  and  gray  I 
Would  that  the  quiet  of  your  day*s  decline 
Might  hush  the  throbbing  of  this  life  of  mine  I 


From  hawking  his  wares  through  highways,  ancl  from  house  to 
hoii»e,  Gabriel  Beujamin  at  last  found  himself  iii  a  coiiditiou  where  he 
could  choose  in  regard  to  his  manner  of  dejJing  with  the  public. 

He  had  been  twenty  years  in  business,  and  was  still  hardly  thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  retired  to  his  chosen  ground  behind  shop-doors, 
sho|>-win<lows,  and  a  counter.  His  name  went  down  in  tlie  directory, 
and  up  among  the  signs  —  he  was  a  fiict  among  pawnbrokers. 

To  this  end  he  had  lived  j  and  if  just  here  he  had  dropped  into  tlie 
oblivion  of  death,  some  body  might  have  said  of  liim,  with  'perfect 
truth,  as  men  say  of  each  other,  on  variety^s  various  occasions, '  he  has 
made  his  mark»'  In  that  he  survived  the  triumph  of  that  installation 
among  ailversmitlis  and  brokers,  I  am  here  the  recorder  of  struggles 
^r  more  desperate  than  a  starving  l>ody^a  frantic  fight  for  bread, 

Gabriel  had  scuffled,  manceuvred,  and  worried  to  keep  tha  vital 
spark  alive,  during  his  first  iialf-score  of  years,  struggling  like  a  mad- 
man to  preserve  that  only  treasure  of  which  he  stood  possessed.  He 
struggled  without  reason.  No  one  had  told  him  of  the  *  river  w^hose 
waters  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God;*  he  shrunk  mstinctivcly  from 
the  mute  darkness  of  death  :  that  is  the  most  to  be  said  of  the  circum- 
stance of  his  first  ten  years. 

Some  person  at  length  taking  compassion  on  the  boy,  set  him  up  in 
business — ^a  little  tin  box  supplied  with  a  dozen  brass  thimbles,  a 
dozen  German  silver  ditto,  several  dozen  pewter  rings,  a  small  assort- 
ment of  needles,  pins,  and  tapes  —  T\4th  these  things  he  Avas  put  hi 
motion,  and  he  kept  to  the  business  with  perseverance,  as  his  only 
chance  of  life* 

The  inhabitantg  of  certain  localities  learned  at  length  to  look  for 
his  ai»pearing  as  they  looked  for  the  birds  of  spring,  Gabriel  became 
the  pet  of  dealers  who  sold  to  him  —  he  w  as  profitable  to  them ;  and 
women  and  girls,  bis  customers,  paid  a  compliment  to  his  beauty,  in 
its  extraordinary  type  —  he  was  an  vmraitigated  Jew  —  and  to  his  taste 
in  choice  of  goods :  they  seldom  fliiled  in  wants,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  taste  of  Gabriel  was  unvarying  and  uuusuaL 

The  lad  having  grown  up  so  at  random,  had  a  certain  advantage  in 
the  obscurity  of  his  parentage.  No  taint  or  stain  he  may  have  m- 
Merited  could  possibly  be  laid  to  his  charge.  The  world  was  not  more 
oblivious  of  the  lost  tribes,  than  of  his  father  and  his  mother.  He, 
and  he  only,  stood  for  himself  responsible.  The  dreary  condemnation, 
*  His  father  was  so  before  bun,*  '  what  more  can  yoii  expect  ? '  was 
never  to  disheart^sn  Gabriel,  wdio  had  surely  shadows  enough  of  his 
owTi  castmg,  without  an  added  gloom  firom  the  lives  of  others.    He 
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alane^  then,  of  all  the  world,  knew  his  gronntl,  position,  and  prospeeta^ 
JTo  fiistor  than  be  chose,  coiiltl  hi**  career  be  known.  He  was  boimd 
m  no  ilircction  by  the  db^'overed  and  the  familiar. 

The  niimncrs  of  the  youth  were  msiniiatiTig,  perhaps  obseqmonS) 
certainly  fdl  of  eoneiliali*m ;  his*  voice  had  all  this  in  its  tones;  he 
could  nitike  his  way  witlioiit  a  prize-lighter's  certiiicate.  His  profile 
and  his  character  were  true  to  the  ancient  people*  XTsually  he  WM 
lair  and  just  in  his  dealuigs;  but  he  had  that  quality  of  mind  which 
enabled  him  to  see  at  once  tliroiigh  any  scheme  that  aftected  his  vs- 
tereKts;  and  sometimes  he  allowed  his  customer  success  in  a  design 
where  veracity  and  disinterestedness  were  compromised ;  but  Gabriel 
seldotu  fiuflTered  loss  by  such  allowance,  He  had  learned  tricks  in  the 
highways  and  hedges. 

It  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  strange  by  any  reader,  of  whatever 
class  or  habit,  that  Gabriel's  liberty  of  eonscioiice  was  exceedingly 
broad;  that  he  should  actually  come  to  liold  that  the  clear  profit 
made  out  of  nothuig,  was  to  him  as  honorable  gain  as  the  mode- 
rate per  centage  received  on  ordinary  sales.  His  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  in  those  matters,  had  sprmig  out  of  liis  experiences.  He 
had  not  studied  in  his  babyhood  the  gilded  letters  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
!Many  a  time  this  youth  had  gone  hungry  to  bed,  after  a  day  ofill-paid 
foot  and  brain-work,  lie  could  make  more  money  soractimes  by  n 
trick  t!mn  by  open  dealing,  Money  stood  for  clothes  and  bread. 
Was  he  to  blame,  if  his  conscience  worked  awry,  or  would  not  work 
at  all  ?  He  had  only  himself  to  live  for,  and  he  hated  poverty,  thoagh 
it  seemed  to  be  his  native  element.  For  our  human  nature's  sake,  I 
will  ask  here  ^  let  hini  that  can  answer  — What  were  tlie  foregoing 
circmustanccs  of  that  culprit,  who  heard  One  saying  to  hira  on  the 
great  day  of  the  Ages,  when,  may  be  for  the  first  time,  conscience 
spoke  to  him  with  an  intelligible  voice ;  '  To-day  ahalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  Panidise  '  ? 

Gabriel  loathed  the  coai'^c  dress,  and  the  coarse  food  and  mean 
lodging.  He  wanted  more  than  any  thing,  comfort,  order,  cleanliness. 
His  persond  cleanliness,  the  orderly  manner  in  which  his  goods  were 
kept,  the  character  of  the  goods  when  lie  was  at  length  enabled  to 
exercise  a  choice  in  their  selection,  the  ])ei*fumefl  with  wlucb  be  illus- 
trated and  embellished  himself  on  Saturdays,  his  contemplations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  flourishing  estulilishments,  pubhe  or  private,  betrayed 
him  to  others,  and  himself.  With  these  strong  tastes  and  tendencies, 
and  a  moral  sense  that  was  ai«parently  dtjrmant,  could  you  expect  of 
hitn  high-toned  integrity  of  action  ? 

Gabriel  had  no  vicious  tastes,  that  made  themselves  manifest  in 
noting  or  dnmkenness.  Kot  the  steam  of  restaurants,  nor  the  temjit- 
ing  displays  in  the  windows  of  confectioners,  won  a  half-pence  from 


him,  or  a  sigh,  or  a  longing  look.  He  could  have  lived  on  eggs  and 
bread  and  cheese,  tbe  whole  year  round.  Except  in  this  business  of 
trading,  lie  allowed  himself  oo  license.  To  ail  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  his  ]>eoi)le,  lie  gave  such  heed  m  a  true  son  sliould  do. 

Though  I  say  he  had  prospered  in  his  business,  no  one  will  infer,  that 
when  Gabriel  Benjamin  entered  his  shop  as  the  proprietor  of  what- 
ever was  found  therein,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth.  So  far  from  that, 
in  the  rent  of  the  room,  in  hk  goods  and  furniture,  he  had  expeuflcvl 
all  his  earnings,  and  whether  he  was  to  live  any  longer,  he  said  to  hhii- 
self  in  solemn  conference,  depended  on  himself  first,  and  secondly  on 
his  customers. 

He  was  barely  settled  in  these  quarters,  when  the  block  of  hand- 
Bome  biuldings  in  which  he  hud  ventured  to  rent  that  single  room, 
with  its  handsome  fixtures,  doors,  and  windows,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  with  the  much  of  others,  Ms  mite  was  lost  beyond  re- 
covery. 

But  Gabriel  had  quitted  the  highway  forever.  So  he  decided,  when 
he  considered  his  misfortune*  He  must  still  have  a  pawnbroker's 
shop.  Little  mention  was  made  of  Gabriel  in  the  statement  of  losses, 
and  comment  thereon ;  but  few  men  were  greater  sirSerers,  or  bore 
up  more  courageously.  From  the  survey  of  desolation,  where  yester- 
day so  much  beauty  and  pride  had  been,  he  went  down  into  the 
street,  whose  odors  and  eights  and  sounds  wore  loathsome  to  him ; 
and  there  he  opened  his  pawnbroker's  shop,  resolved  that  he  woul<l 
not  star\'e  on  a  meal  a  week,  if  that  was  all  his  income  would  ailbrd, 

Soon  he  began  to  traffic  in  small  wares  again ;  and  by  his  per  ceut- 
age  and  the  sixle  of  such  goods  as  were  not  redeemed  at  their  ap- 
pointed time,  he  was  able  gradually  to  enlarge  his  stock. 

He  could  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances,  he  informed  the 
girls  and  women  who  had  lately  seea  him  in  his  fine  estabhshment. 
They  believed  liim  when  he  said  it,  and  encouraged  him  with  theu"" 
free-spoken  words ;  then  he  would  smile  upon  them ;  he  never  com- 
plained -  he  was  too  proud,  perhaps ;  but  surely  too  expectant.  Thus 
he  Bailed  through  storms,  with  an  oar  in  his  nght  hand. 

One  rainy  evening  at  a  late  hour,  when  about  to  close  the  shop  and 
retire  to  his  bed  under  the  counter,  Gabriel  heard  a  voice  in  the 
street  saying,  '  Open  —  quick  !  ^  and  at  the  same  moment  there  was 
an  attempt  to  lifl  the  latch  of  his  door ;  but  it  was  already  barred. 

^  Who  's  there  ?  '  asked  Gabriel,  before  he  removed  the  bar. 

*  Open,  and  you  11  see!*  replied  a  voice ;  and  forthwith  the  pawn- 
broker answered  the  demand.  He  had  heard  like  tones  in  voices  be- 
fore now,  and  there  was  something  in  the  man  that  refused  to  hear 
them  coldly, 

'  Clear  your  shop,'  said  the  stranger  the  instEDt  he  stood  before 
Gabriel.    '  I  want  to  see  you  nlone.' 


Gabriel  assured  tho  gentleman  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be 
more  alone,     Wbereupon  he  said,  doubting :  *  Sure  ?  * 

'Take  tho  lamp,  and  look  about,*  waa  the  reply  Gabnel  deianed  to 
give  ;  and  Le  held  the  lamp  toward  the  stranger,  a  young,  fiiir-haired, 
handsome  lad,  foppishly  dressed  and  foolishly  disposed^  by  the  unvarying 
indications. 

Instead  of  taking  the  lamp,  the  stranger  eat  down  bj  the  stove  and 
warmed  IiIh  hands,  Gabriul  remained  standing,  deferring  all  curiositr 
to  the  will  of  the  stranger.  He  had  never  before  such  a  customer,  if 
ihh  person  really  came  on  any  business-errand* 

*  I  want  to  ctlect  a  loan,'  the  youth  began.  He  smiled  aa  he  spoke, 
apparently  at  himsell^  and  Ids  language:  'You're  a  pawnbroker. 
You  're  Benjamin,  I  believe  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Gabriel  Benjamin  ?  ' 
'  The  same.' 

'  An  honest  felloWj  they  tell  me.* 

*  So,  so.' 

*  Ah  !  that 's  all  ?  I  like  that,  any  how.  You  won't  cheat  me  of 
more  than  half,' 

*  What  may  you  please  to  want  ?  '  * 

*  Just  so.  But  what  is  your  deuced  hurry  ?  This  fire  is  very  com- 
fortable.   It  warms  me.' 

'  It  is  growing  late,  Sin    I  shut  my  shop  at  this  hour.^ 
'  Shut  it,  then,  by  all  means.     The  closer  the  better.     I  shall  know 
I  am  safe  in  here,  if  that  bar  is  put  up  again.    If  I  could  sit  here  all 
night,  I  should  rest  better  than  —  than  I  do  every  night.' 

*  You  can  sit  awhile,  and  rest,  Sin     As  you  say,  I  '11  shut  the  shop,' 
*Yes,  do,'  said  the  young  man,  and  he  drew  his  chair  Dearer  the 

Httle  stove,  with  its  handful  of  red  coals,  and  shook  as  if  chiUed  through 
and  through, 

*  You  are  a  pawnbroker,'  said  he,  when,  Gabriel's  work  being  done, 
he  came  and  eat  down  also  by  the  stove. 

*  That 's  my  business.  Sir,'  said  Gabriel ;  and  he  looked  aTound  the 
ihop,  on  its  well-filled  shelves,  with  a  very  diferent  expression  from 
that  with  which  the  stranger  had  jnst  made  a  like  observation. 

*  My  name  is  Staupit^,  Philip  Staiipitz.  I  have  a  wateh  here.  It 
cost  a  small  fortune.  You  must  let  me  have  ^ve  hundred  dollars  on 
it :  it 's  worth  four  tune^  as  much.  You  see  these  diamonds ;  they  are 
pure,  I  want  the  money  for  to-raorrow,  I  must  have  it,  Benjamin, 
or  I  *m  ruined.  Ruined  I  I  believe  I  'm  that  already  ;  hut  I  want  to 
keep  my  self-respect  a  little  longer,  if  that 's  possible.  There  *s  no  use 
talking.     What  can  you  do  for  me,  Benjamin  ? ' 

Gabriel  had  been  examining  the  watch,  while  Staupits,  as  the  man 
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called  himself,  talked  on.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  diamonds 
were  pure,  and  of  gre^it  value :  his  dealings  with  men  enabled  bim  to 
decide  to  bis  own  eatisfactioe  in  respect  to  this  stranger.  He  could 
trust  hira,  and  his  story. 

Hitherto  he  had  not  been  patronized  by  men  of  precisely  \i\a  stamp 
and  e\ddent  standing.  It  woyld  certainly  be  to  his  interest  to  find 
favor  with  such  cestomerg — ^  always  in  difficulty,  always  in  need  of  help, 

Gabriel,  therefore,  after  a  little  hesitation,  named  the  rate  of  per 
centage  required  for  the  money.    The  offer  he  made  was  so  fair  and 
honorable,  that  Staupitz  was  Biurpiised,  and  silly  enough  to  say ;  *  I 
fought  you  were  a  Jew.* 
,    *  You  tliought  well,'  was  the  answer, 

*  I  congratulate  the  tribes,  then,  the  whole  twelve,  wherever  they 
may  be.  Let  me  see  the  live  himdred  dollars  you  *11  lend  me  till  to- 
morrow, for  I  think  I  must  be  off.' 

'  Stay  where  you  are  to-night,'  said  Gabrieh  '  You  had  better. 
If  you  go  oat,  yon  will  lose  your  money.' 

*  Kone  of  that,'  answered  the  young  man  haughtily, 
Gabriel,  content  with  having  spoken  his  warning,  went  behind  the 

counter,  and  looked  into  the  box  where  be  kept  his  money.  He  knew 
to  a  fnKlion  the  sum  of  the  treasure  now  on  hand ;  but  nevertheless 
seemed  to  express  surprise  at  the  result  of  his  investigation.  When 
he  returned  to  the  stove,  it  was  not  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  expects 
to  be  robbed  ;  there  was  naturally  nothing  sly  and  stealthy  in  his 
movements ;  had  there  been,  it  must  have  now  appeared,  when  he 
closed  the  lid  of  his  strong-box  on  the  ten  doUai-^s  which  he  meanti  to 
retain. 

The  gold  pieces  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  young  man,  who 
counted*  them. 

'  \Yliat  do  you  mean  ? '  he  asked,  before  the  counting  was  half  done. 

r'  There  are  two  hundred  dollars,'  answered  Gabriel* 
V  *  Two  hundred  I     I  said  five,' 
P  *  It  ^a  alll  have  to-night.' 
^  *  Konsense  :  do  nH  try  to  make  me  believe  it/ 
Gabriel  bowed,  and  extended  his  right  hand  :  he  would  take  back 
the  money,  and  the  stranger  might  look  further. 
But  the  young  man  was  in  ho  haste.    He  believed  evidently  in  the 
art  of  persuasion ;  and  \m  need  was  so  urgent,  that  he  tried  it  on  Ga- 
briel.    But  the  Jew  answered:  *I  have  told  you  trnth.    To   save 
my  lile,  I  could  n- fc  help  you  more  than  two  hondred  dollars*  worth 
to-night.* 

*  It  'a  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Five  hundred  would  be ;  but  five  hun- 
dred might  answer.' 

Tlie  Jew  seemed  impatient ;  but  he  sat  down  by  the  stove  without 
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expressitig  his  real  thouglit.    Aud  tkore  thej  remained  five  mimites  in ) 

mlance. 

Then  Staupitz  rose  up. 

'  Benjaiiiin/  said  he,  *  I  almost  believe  you.^ 

^  Those  who  know  me  go  fhrther,^  was  the  answer. 

late,  Sir*    Do  you  want  those  two  hundred  ?  * 

*  Gabriel,  say  live,'  entreated  tire  young  man. 

Gabriel  was  startled :  the  faltering  voice  of  this  stranger,  his  evi- 
dent and  increasing  distress  appealed  to  hiin.  He  said :  *  I  'ye  told  yott 
the  truth.  What  ean  I  do  ?  .  .  .  (he  paused.)  I  can  try  and 
borroAV  three  iiundretl,  if  ^our  eredit  is  gone.    Shall  I  try  ?  » 

*  Yes,  yes  I  Can't  you  see  that  every  thing  's  at  stake  with  me  ? 
The  fact  ia,  iH^e  just  two  hours  ;  and  I've  got  to  make  up  my  mind 
wliether  I  '11  live  or  die  before  they  're  up.  Go  and  borrow  the  money, 
if  you  're  a  Christian.' 

The  Jew  looked  at  Staupitz, with  a  strange  smile. 

*  Wait  here,'  mid  he.    And  he  left  the  young  man  alone,  wth  in- 
structions that  he  should  bar  the  door  after  him,  and  not  think  it , 
strange  if  he  were  gone  more  than  a  minute. 

Ten  minutes  indeed  elapsed — fifteen  —  before  he  came  back- 
*I  managed  it,'  said  he,  before  Staupitz  could  ask  the   question 
'You  will  have  to  pay  a  good  per  centage  to  cover  my  risk.* 

*  Any  thing,'  was  the  quick  response.     '  You  've  saved  iny  life  thii 
time ;  you  ought  to  sleep  welL    Get  out  your  papers,  and  I  won*iJ 
bother  you  any  longer.' 

The  money  was  again  counted  j  then  the  account-book  was  bronghl  j 
out,  the  entry  made,  the  receipts  given,  the  engagement  signed. 

As  soon  as  Staupitz  had  transferred  the  watch  in  its  fine  white] 
leather  case  to  Benjamin,  he  arose,  shook  out  the  folds  of  bis  cloak,! 
wrapped  it  around  him,  and  assuring  Gabriel  that  he  should  hear  from 
him  next  day,  waited  till  he  shoidd  unliar  the  door. 

When  he  was  gone,  Gabriel  aat  down  by  the  stove  again.     Ho  did  j 
not  disturb  the  watch  in  its  ease  for  the  sake  of  one  more  glance  at  the 
splendor  of  the  diamonds.     He  was  not  oven  calculating  per  centii^. 
He  was  meditatmg  on  the  case  of  the  young  man,  and  it  was  not  diflJ- 1 
cult  for  him  to  fashion  incidents  to  fit  these  points  of  the  career  which  J 
had  come  under  Ms  observation. 

This,  I  said,  was  his  first  dealing  with  a  man  of  station  far  above  hi^l 
own*    But  liis  power  of  observation  was  not  here  at  fault.     He 
quite  sure  that  the  watch  would  not  be  called  for  on  the  morrow. 

Gabriel  went  to  bed  in  good  si>irits.    The  door  that  separated  him 
from  the  higher  walks  of  life  was  open ;  if  the  perfume  strcaming.J 
through  lured  him  into  a  long  dream,  gay  and  fortimate  accordin<»^  toj 
his  hope  in  days  when  he  scorned  to  dream,  what  man  will  despise  the] 


wild  flower  that  puts  on  a  richer  tint  of  golden  hue  or  purple,  because 
a  8un-beam  fU!ls  upon  it  when  a  kmd  wind  lifts  the  Ie4ivc8  ? 

Days  passed  on,  a  mouth  of  theni,  and,  as  Gahnel  prophesied,  the 
watch  was  still  uuvailed  lor. 

The  Jew  was  never  idle,  aud  was  adding  to  the  sources  of  his 
wealth  by  every  ingeuious  device  his  fancy  could  suggest  and  his 
means  make  practicable*  He  had  fiicilities  for  doing  a  jeweller's  cheap 
work.  With  colored  stones,  lead  seal**,  rings,  brooches  in  his  hands, 
he  could  turn  out  a  fjur  show  of  *  superior  articles,'  such  as  pays  the 
maker  a  hundred  per  cent,  without  inflicting  crinxinal  iujuatice  on  anj 
party  concerned. 

One  morning  Gabriel  bought  a  bag  of  brilliants,  and  through  several 
succeeding  days  of  stormy  winter  weather  he  w^as  occupied  in  dispon- 
ing, in  various  ways,  of  the  showy  paste.  It  occurred  that  day  16 
him,  while  he  sat  singing  over  his  work,  to  compare  his  diamonds  with 
those  precious  stones  in  the  watch  of  Staupitz,  which  was  still  im- 
claimed^  But  before  he  removed  the  watch  ii^oni  its  case  he  calculated 
the  interest  due  on  the  Ave  hundred  dollars  in  which  the  young  nmn 
stood  indebted  to  him ;  and,  though  he  had  often  computed  It,  he  was 
surprised  now  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  his  wealth.  Elated  as  well 
as  surpmed,  another  kind  of  experiment  suggested  itself  to  him.  His 
movements  were  now  so  rapid  that  a  looker-on  could  have  seen  in 
them  no  trace  of  hesitation.  His  acts  betrayed,  no  doubt,  no  disturb- 
BDoe ;  it  seemed,  and  indeed  was  so,  that  the  entire  uian  was  acting 
with  one  consent  and  to  one  purpose.  What  he  did  was  this :  remov- 
ing from  the  w^atch  a  diamond,  he  replaced  it  by  a  brilliant,  and  no 
ordinary  examination  could  expose  the  substilution. 

He  surveyed  his  work  carefully  when  all  was  done  —  a  little  anx- 
iously, it  now  appeared  Then,  without  panse  in  bis  activity,  for 
his  brain  had  all  this  while  been  w^orking  faster  than  his  hands,  he 
brought  from  Ids  sliow-case  an  old  ring,  and  removing  the  ruby,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  jets,  he  reset  the  diamond,  lie  worked 
BO  deftly  that  the  work  seemed  almost  to  have  been  done  by  magic. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Ciabricl  Benjamin  sat  working  thus ; 
and  at  ins  toil,  thus  occupied,  he  did  not  look  like  a  v  ill  am. 

This  work  ho  did,  will  not  strike  all  with  an  eqmil  strangeness,  It 
needs  no  apology !  He  was  making  an  experiment  merely.  So  he 
said  to  himself,  and  it  must  be  here  repeated  for  him.  lie  was  think- 
ing of  his  neighbor,  the  lapidary,  concerning  whose  skill  he  had,  on 
important  occasions,  felt  some  doubt,  and  he  wished  fairly  and  Hnally 
to  test  it.  In  some  transactions  with  this  neighbor  he  believed  he  had 
been  unjustly  dealt  by,  and  he  wanted  evidence  —  not  for  the  sake  of 
vengeance,  or  of  judgment,  but  merely  for  the  Mr  play  of  the  future. 
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Gabriel  was  not  vindictive  :  he  had  no  tlif^poaition  to  OTor-reach ;  yet, 
as  was  stated,  lie  had  learned  some  tricks  in  the  highways  and  hedges. 

He  carried  the  riog  next  momlng  to  his  neighbor  the  hipidaiy,  who 
examined  it  with  considerable  curiosity,  and  when  Gabriel  expressed 
liis  doubts  as  to  the  purity  of  the  diamond,  was  not  a  little  amused  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  pawnbroker,  and  attested  his  own  willingoeas  to 
purchase  the  ring,  naming  a  price  that  astonished  Gabriel,  that  ercn 
made  him  hesitate. 

The  lapidary  perceiving  this,  named  a  yet  higher  sum,  and  said  that 
the  diamond  w- a,'i  w^orth  to  him  precisely  that^  but  not  a  farthing  more. 
By  this  thue  Gabriel^s  surprise  had  given  place  to  caution,  perhaps 
some  better  principle.  *  The  rmg  is  forfeited,*  «aid  he,  *  but  the  owner 
set  a  high  price  on  it ;  and  I  promised  nayself  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I 
eould  afford.  If  it  is  not  called  for  mthin  the  month,  you  shall  have  it 
at  the  price  you  named:* 

Without  further  words  he  went  back  to  his  shop,  and  the  lapidarv, 
ranch  given  to  imaginations,  wondered  what  might  be  tho  story  of  that 
antiquated  ring,  whose  diamond  he  coveted, 

Oabricl  returned  to  hij3  counter,  and  restoring  the  diamond  and  the 
rul>y  to  thvir  respective  places,  resumed  Km  work  in  the  gilding  of 
pewter  and  lead,  content,  you  would  have  thought,  with  the  small  line 
of  his  legitimate  tra^e.  But  not  so ;  a  serpent  had  bitten  him,  and 
the  poij!on  was  in  his  blood.  He  knew  no  remedy  hr  such  a  poisoa; 
lie  might  have  laughed  at  a  warning,  but  his  eyes  betrayed  the  fever. 

He  began  to  look,  mtli  expectation  that  was  void  of  desire,  when  he 
walked  through  crowded  streets,  but  his  eyes  never  fell  on  the  face  of 
Philip  Staiipitz.  He  overlooked  new^spaper  items  and  all  advertise- 
ments to  find  that  name ;  the  hst  of  deaths  and  marriages  had  one 
*  constant  reader/  But  the  face  and  name  of  Staui>itz,  so  far  as  he 
c?ould  discover,  had  passed  utterly  away  from  the  remembrances  of 
men. 

Since  the  watch  was  left  with  Grabriel  the  country  had  been  drained 
of  its  w^aifs,  and  a  barren  land,  as  by  magic,  populated  —  gold-digging, 
and  all  manner  of  speculation,  being  the  sum  of  its  mdufitrj'.  Doubt* 
leas,  said  Gabriel,  he  too  was  carried  away,  as  by  a  flood.  But  he 
found  it  not  quite  easy  to  act  on  that  conclusion.  The  watch,  with  ita 
diamonds  inviolate,  was  still  in  liis  hands* 

But  as,  in  fjuest  of  Staupitz,  he  now  and  then,  at  favorable  momenta, 
even  at  the  risk  of  impairing  his  business  by  closed  doors,  walked  in 
the  most  frequented  streets,  he  was  exposed  to  more  than  a  human  iu- 
tlueoce.  The  good  neighborhood  had,  to  his  senyitive  taste,  imcoo- 
tr oiled  attractions.  Handsome  shops  with  their  fine  display,  made  his 
seem  moan  and  poor,  and  even  worse,  suspicious.  Well-dressed  p<?o- 
pie,  pleasant  sights  for  the  eyes  that  preferred  them,  were  to  be  seen 
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here  in  every  direction*  Place  among  theae,  custom  of  these,  Gabriel 
Benjamin  coveted. 

And,  to  come  back  to  Staupitz,  as  often  in  ealenlation  Gabriel  camo 
back  to  him,  since  he  was  such  a  youth,  and  attached  sueh  value  to 
his  watch  as  be  did,  and  yet  failed  in  the  promised  return  for  his  pro- 
perty's redemption  —  the  prospect  of  his  return  from  becoming  less 
and  less,  dwindled  to  a  mere  shadow^  and  bo  of  course,  passed  out  of 
calculation. 

Then  the  business  of  disposing  of  his  property  took  a  new  form  and 
aspect.  Men  amassed  wealth  by  speculation,  argued  Gabriel ;  they 
ventured  then,  sometimes  all  they  hatl,  and  otlen  greatly  more.  Their 
capital  was  not  always  their  own,  they  risked  the  estates  of  others, 
despised  trusts,  made  light  of  obligations,  defrauded,  swindled,  built 
grand  mansions,  and  sustained  the  Church  and  the  state,  with  an  mi- 
certsiin  hand  and  an  nocertain  magnetism,  sure  only  of  the  necessities 
of  desperation ;  as  ready  to  stand  surety  for  the  universe  as  for  one 
man,  in  the  audacity  of  their  daring,  if  the  mii verse  would  only  take 
their  note. 

Gabriel  proposed  no  such  acliievements.  He  would  merely  make 
use  of  the  property  in  his  hands,  turn  it  to  good  account. 

Thus  he  came  to  replace  diamonds  with  brilliants,  to  astonish  lapi- 
daries, to  rent  new  premises,  and  work  on  in  a  manner,  imder  forma 
which  his  self-respect  seemed  to  require. 

In  that  he  hesitated  before  he  came  to  exliibition  of  hia  prosperity, 
Gabriel  might  have  been  a  marvel  to  himself,  as  I  am  w^ell  persuaded 
he  Bhail  seem  to  some  who  look  into  these  pages ;  for  there  is  no  one 
that  believes  in  all  the  fair  shows  he  meets.  Accidental  rubs  will  be- 
tray sometimes  the  substance  that  has  been  whitew^ashed  most  care- 
fully ;  and  let  the  heart  be  but  intense  eoough,  paint  will  blister  and 
reveal  what  it  was  meant  to  cover. 

During  the  summer  succeeding  his  removal  into  the  new  shop, 
Gabriel  married  a  young  daughter  of  Isiael,  handsome,  as  any  one  who 
knew  the  pawnbroker  might  have  foretold,  for  bis  eyes  always  felt  first 
the  power  of  that  which  could  attract  him,  and  then  his  heart ;  and  he 
did  not  rest  till  he  had  won  liebecca.  In  this  also  he  had  calculated 
well.  His  business  was  now  so  prosperousi,  he  was  not  afraid  that  any 
want  or  grief  would  befall  those  w  ho  should  henceforth  depend  upon 
him.  His  strong-box  was  growing  heavy  with  treasure,  and  to  men 
of  the  Statipitz  stand  and  associations  he  was  no  looger  unknown.  He 
carried  about  vnih  him  strange  and  important  secrets,  and  never 
violated  confidence ;  secrets  imparted  to  him  in  the  recklessness  of 
danger,  were  sacred  to  the  man.  Hia  patrons  said,  'One  honest 
Jew  is  in  the  world,'  and  be  was  a  'good  fellow,'  if  you  would  believe 
them* 
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Kone  could  confide  in  him  more  entirely  than  hia  wife.  And  all 
their  trust  could  never  inispirc  him  with  half  the  pride  he  felt  in  hem 
He  had  obtained  a  place  and  a  position  in  which  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve, ^vhen  he  looked  upon  himstlf  iis  such  a  woman's  husband. 

There  is  much  sentiment  expressed  h\  print  whieli  is  not  received 
with  reverence  in  these  days.  You  will  find  any  where  dastardly 
young  spirits,  male  and  female,  who  not  only  disavow  all  faith  in 
supenor  virtue,  but  wlio  have  sometimes  succeeded  well  in  laughing 
you  out  of  all  belief  in  at  least  their  own  humanity.  For  such  readers 
no  more  tales  of  love  can  be  written  forever.  Let  them  flourish  on 
their  Inisks,  and  do  their  proper  works. 

For  them  I  do  not  point  to  this  bright  passage  in  the  life  of  Gabriel, 
nor  say  how  proud  and  rich  he  was  in  hia  youn^  wife  ;  how  his  thought 
was  to  please  her  ■  how  cheertully  and  diligently  he  labored,  that  all 
her  days  might  be  holidays,  none  for  fast  or  mourning.  Her  approval 
was  Bomething  iiner  and  better  than  he  had  ever  aspired  after  until  he 
saw  her,  then  could  he  for  the  fii'st  time  understand  such  emotions 
and  desires  and  dcservings. 

When  he  looked  into  the  gallery  on  the  Jews'  gabbath-day  from  bis 
pew  on  the  tloor  below,  he  saw  no  face  so  beautiful  as  hers.  She  wai 
home  to  him  long  before  he  ventured  to  imagine  her  seated  in  the 
same  room,  at  the  same  table,  by  the  same  fire,  with  him.  She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  embroideries  and  paper  flowers  to  »efl 
in  hi>s  shop,  she  made  it  garden-like  for  gayety  with  her  pretty  goods. 
These  business  relations  with  her,  as  purchaser  of  her  skiliul  labors, 
and  counsellor  in  various  devices  for  fancy  goods,  had  continued  for 
some  time  before  he  thought  of  any  other.  And  when  he  did  think 
of  other  relation,  sordid  calculation  did  not  discolor  or  curtail  the 
limits  of  the  fine  imagining. 

They  wtvre  ms^rried  one  bright,  warm  day  in  spring,  and  lived  now 
in  the  building  opposite  the  pawnbroker's  shop. 

The  business  of  the  watch  had  almost  slipped  out  of  the  mind  of 
Gabriel.  Sometimes  when  recalling  for  his  wife  events  of  bis  early 
life,  he  would  come  to  a  point  in  the  histoiy  to  which  she  always 
liked  to  listen,  and  which  she  could  never  hear  without  wonder,  so 
wonderful  to  her  seemed  the  career  of  Gabriel ;  he  would  come  to  a 
point,  I  say,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  pass,  and  there  he  always 
stopped ;  and  it  pleased  him  to  persuade  her  that  indeed  the  dhaax  of 
his  Btory  was  with  her  —  that  he  came  to  dry  land  from  long  voyag- 
ing when  he  saw  her  standing  on  the  shore. 

It  pleased  her  to  believe  this.  She  loved  Gabriel  well  enough  to 
make  it  credible  to  her.  And  ii  so  much  moved  her,  that  to  fall 
short  in  any  way* of  this  his  hope,  or  rather  expectation,  was  beyond 
her  will  or  power. 


To  their  honor  I  record  it.  MncTi  as  Gabriel  had  seen  of  knavery, 
trickery,  coarsen esa,  fukchood,  deviltry,  in  the  world,  Jic  believed  iu 
Ms  wife.  Hard  as  her  fiite  hud  been,  the  pirl  believed  in  GabricL 
She  saw  with  pride  liow  np right,  how  honorable  he  wan,  and  the  sort 
of  confidence  he  had  succeedtHi  in  establishing  in  the  niiiids  of  those 
who  dealt  with  hiin.  But  in  the  good  opinion  he  had  won  of  others, 
there  was  not  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  estimate  of  Gabriel.  There 
was  one  point  of  his  history  he  would  choose  no  man  should  know,  but 
w^hieh  all  the  world,  rather  than  his  Rebecca,  should  know, 

Wlicn  troubled,  as  soraetinius  he  was,  though  less  and  less,  and  at 
longer  intervals,  he  would  say  to  himftclf  that  certainly  the  diamonds 
should  in  good  time  be  restored  all  to  their  proper  place.  But  the  good 
time,  the  favorable  season,  when  he  could  easily  afford  to  withdraw 
from  various  invcBtments  sums  sufficient  for  the  restoration,  became 
from  delay  exceedingly  improbable  of  realization* 

Children  were  added  to  our  Gabriel's  household,  joys  and  cares; 
and  there  were  nnprospered  years,  as  well  as  those  in  which  fortune  \ 
favored  him.  Gales  that  swept  sea  and  land  to  the  consternation  of 
many  and  the  ruin  of  some,  left  him  not  unaffected  ;  there  were  years 
when  the  sun  was  chary  of  its  enlivening  iniluencea,  when  disaster  and 
confiLision,  disease  and  distress  prevailed,  Gabriel  was  a  man  among 
others,  and  often  felt  with  others,  that  his  feet  were  set  in  slippery 
places. 

It  became  in  short,  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  with  changing  | 
circumstances,  less  and  less  probable  that  the  restitution  the  man  hud 
proposed  woidd  ever  be  made.  As  his  children's  years  increased  came 
a  new  ambition  to  him,  as  new  to  him  as  if  in  him  for  a  first  time  the  ] 
power  and  freedom  of  fittherhood  w^ere  known  on  the  earth.  FeeU 
ings,  emotions,  aspkations,  that  animated  the  lives  of  ten  tliousarid, 
thousand  men,  became  as  the  breath  of  life  to  Gabriel. 

It  was  long  since  he  and  happiness  were  strangers ;  and  no  duty 
could  ever  press  upon  him  with  the  weight  of  his  fijst  acknowledged 
duty,  when  his  Ts-ife  and  he  became  the  acknowledged  sum  of  all 
things  to  each  other.    The  world  ia  created  once  for  gvl'Ty  man. 

Undisturbed  the  watch  in  its  pure  white  case  was  lying,  while  i 
Gabriel's  fine  black  hair  turned  to  an  iron  gray,  while  the  things  that.] 
are  made  were  shaken. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  Gabriel  had  quite  forgotten  the  diamonds,  and 
Master  Staupitz,  when  Philip,  gray  and  w^orn,  one  evening  broke  in 
haste  upon  the  happy  family  circle  in  their  pleasant  parlor,  within  the 
unpromising  brick  walls  opposite  the  pawnbroker's  handsome  shop. 

A  spirit  from  Hadea  could  hardly  have  surprised,  could  hardly  have 
shocked  him  more. 
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Piusliing  bis  way  past  the  sen^ant  to  the  room  from  which  the  lamp 
light  streamed  brightly,  Staiipitz  laid  Ids  hand  on  Gabriel's  shoulder 
and  said,  while  his  quick  eyes  took  in  the  whole  of  the  lovely  circ 
Rebecca's  dignity,  her  daughter's  fair  girlhood,  and  the  son's  nol 
promise,  he  understood  the  signs  of  Gabriel's  prosperity  w^hile  he  said: 
*  I  have  n't  a  minute  to  lose.  I  am  on  a  jouniey.  Have  you  kept  the 
watch,  or  can  I  find  it  any  where  ? ' 

*  You  are  late,'  said  Benjamin  briefly* 

'  Too  late  ?  '  and  a  look  of  sharp  angaish  flashed  from  the  eyes  of 
Staupitz. 

*  No,*  said  Benjamin,  rising  quickly ;  he  was  not  proof  against  that 
look ;  atid  he  had  conlidence  in  his  brilliants. 

'  Oh  1  tlicn  you  have  kept  it ! ' 

'  Safe,  and  running  from  that  hour  to  this.' 

Gabriel  had  lighted  his  lantern  while  he  spoke,  and  now  he  led  the 
way  from  the  hoase  across  the  strcot,  leaving  behind  him  his  admiring 
wii'e  and  children.  From  the  strong-box  in  his  shop  he  produced  the 
wateh, 

*  The  very  case ! '  exclaimed  StaupitK,  in  a  tone  that  any  man  conld 
have  imderstood  for  the  excess  of  its  surprise  and  delight.  He  laid 
the  watch  in  his  bosom,  and  secured  it  as  a  treasure  precious  be  von  d 
price  —  beyond  the  price  of  diamonds  —  then  said :  '  I  have  n't  a 
minute  to  ask  yoo  how  you  are,  or  how  you  've  prospered,  but  my  eyes 
tell  me*  I  am  coming  back,  tlien  you  must  tell  me  all  your  happv 
story,  Gabriel,  dear  friend.  The  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  blc^ 
you,  prince  of  brokers  that  you  are ! ' 

lie  took  the  haad  of  Gabriel,  and  shook  it  with  a  vehemence  that 
brought  tears  to  the  pawnbroker's  eyes,  and  then  left  him  on  the  side- 
walk to  his  own  deductions. 

'  He  looks  prosperous,'  thought  Gabriel.  *  Friend  1  he  called  me. 
If  the  brilliants — pooh  \ » 


KoT  many  days  had  passed  when  this  Philip  Stanpitz  returned 
town  to  make  his  abode  there;  and  a  strange  intimacy  sprung  up 
tween  the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  What  delight  our  friend  had  in  it, 
was  of  a  singular  description.  Staupitz,  by  his  gratitude,  his  generous 
frankness,  }m  genial  conversation,  fascmated  Gabriel,  He  was  flattered 
by  the  defercDce  paid  him  by  the  gentleman  whose  miqnestioned 
riches  and  position  made  his  courtesy  an  honor  and  a  benefit  to  any 
worldly  man.     All  this  was  apparent,  and  apparent  merely. 

By  degrees  the  maimer  and  the  measure  of  the  confidence  of  Stat 
pitz  began  to  trouble  Gabriel.     Other  men  dealt  with  him  as  a  , 
used  and  abused  him,  invitmg  liim  to  trickery  by  their  expectation! 
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Other  men  openly  despised  him,  not  for  the  man's  se%  not  for  that  by' 
which  he  was  responsible,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  which  surely  never 
made  Jewish  Abraham  or  Davdd  to  bhisb :  \n&  lineage. 

Staupitz  trusted  htm,  loved  hinu  There  was  no  possibility  of  de- 
ception here  ;  the  trust  iind  love  were  manifested  in  a  hundred  ways 
that  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Gabriel,  and  he  began  to  understand 
the  feelieg  of  that  illustrious  man  who  wept  for  Jonathan, 

By-and-by  Gabriel  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  sense  of  ciiniinality 
that  seemed  to  involve  every  crime  forbidden  in  the  dccalogwe.  Then, 
at  whatever  hazard^  at  whatever  cost,  restitution  should  be  made  by 
hinil 

Ho  could  not  bring  himself,  however,  could  not  by  any  argument 
persuade  himself  to  ask  Slaupitz  for  the  watch.  He  was  afraid  to  ex* 
cite  suspicion.  He  began  to  be  oppressed  by  a  dismal  suspicion  of 
stispicion,  so  that  at  length  he  could  not  by  accident  meet  Staupilz 
without  doubting  the  cheeriid  word  that  hailed  him.  In  all  their  con- " 
ference  he  was,  to  his  own  observation,  a  culprit  on  the  eve  of  arrest. 
It  was  the  friendly  greeting  and  the  trusting  smile  that  pierced  hi^ 
heart  and  smote  his  honor  to  the  dust.  Though  he  risked  his  liie,  he 
must  obtain  the  watch. 

Yes,  he  robbed  the  owner — ^tJiia  time  bravely  robbed  him.  By 
night,  like  a  common  tliiei^  he  stood  in  the  room  of  Staupitz;  in  the 
darkness  he  crept  to  his  bed-side  ;  from  under  the  pillow  of  the  sleep- 
ing man  he  took  the  watch  and  carried  it  off  in  safety. 

And  all  that  night  sat  in  his  shop  at  work,  resetting  the  diaraonda 
wliieh,  ivith  care  and  pain,  at  great  risk  and  heavy  cost,  he  had  chosen 
from  hundreds  for  this  purpose.  Think  how  he  must  have  worked  I 
In  wbat  silence,  with  what  brcathlessness,  what  celerity !  And  the 
minutes  and  ho  urn  flew.  He  was  working  for  more  than  life — ^for 
honor,  Tsdfe,  and  children — for  Ixis  Friend.  When  at  last  the  work 
was  completed,  he  Tviped  the  perspiration  from  ]ih  foreheadj  and  drew 
a  breath  that  indicated  his  sense  of  vast  relief. 

Then  he  laid  himself  upon  the  counter  and  slept  till  break  of  day,  ai 
was  bis  habit  when  any  weighty  buBiness  had  kept  him  late  at  work. 
His  wife  could  trust  him  there  or  any  where. 

And  even  as  he  expected,  before  noon  next  day  Staupltz  was  in  the 
shop  — come  to  acquaint  Benjamin  with  his  loss,  and  to  counsel  with 
him  as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue* 

Gabriel  smiled  to  hear  him,  and  answered  by  presenting  the  watch 
in  aU  its  original  integrity  to  the  OD^Tier. 

*Ask  me  no  questions,'  said  he.  'It 's  yours.  I  recognized  it  at 
once.  One  word  from  me  was  enough  to  send  the  tliief  flying.  And 
I  let  him  go,  for  he  was  one  of  my  own  kind,  and  all  Ghriatians  arc 
not  Hke  you,  Staupltz.' 
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'  You  may  do  as  you  will,*  wm  the  answer,     *  For  aught  I  know  you 

could  work  miracles  with  my  watch.  It  would  seem  to  be  your  pro- 
perty  liy  the  way  it  comes  into  yrntr  Iianda,  I  eliall  never  feel  di«. 
turbod  about  it  again.  Iti^il!  come  to  you,  sure  as  it  leaves  me  —  and 
it  shall,  Gabriel  I  Wlien  yotir  daughter  marries  I  *11  give  it  to  her;  I 
could  n't  do  more,  imleas  I  gave  her  myself! ' 

And  was  Gabriel  now  at  peace  ? 


Ojce  day  his  wife  and  children  went  with  him  to  the  woods  to  spend 
a  summer  afternoon.  Was  it  the  suimner  brightnesa,  or  his  cldldreo's 
beauty,  or  Rebecca's  lo\4ng  trust,  the  delicious  odors  of  the  forest,  the 
pure  quiet,  the  recollections  of  hia  youth,  or  the  strange  solemnity  of 
bird-soDg  and  flower-blooming  in  the  sjilendid  wildemesa  ?  What 
and  which  of  these,  so  wrought  upon  the  man  tliat  again  and  again  he 
said  to  himself:  '  This  night  Stanplt z  shall  know  all  ?  ' 

There  i^  a  spirit  bearing  witness  with  our  spirit. 

Gabriul  would  not  argue  with  himself;  he  had  made  restitution. 
Well,  restitution  went  for  nothing.  The  good  will  and  the  love  of 
Stanpitz  had  become  so  precious  to  him,  better  risk,  oh !  better  for  re- 
no  mice  it  til  an  re  tarn  it  on  the  present  groimd !  To  retain,  by  virtue 
of  the  evil  that  gained  it,  was  to  be  dishonest,  and  dishonored  yet  and 
forever*  He  did  not  wonder  now  whether  from  real  ignorance  or 
fiom  noble  forbearance  Staupitz  had  been  silent.  He  cared  for  no 
knowledge  on  these  j^oints,  he  cared  but  to  confess. 

Therefore  at  night  he  sought  him ;  therefore  with  stem  deeimon, 
^^aiving  the  signs  of  friendship,  he  said :  *  Stanpitz,  about  that  watch  ? ' 

'  lias  the  child  then  a  lover  ?  Must  we  think  of  her  portion  ? »  Ah ! 
so  the  goad  Jnetid  interpreted  that  greeting  t 

'  Nothing  of  that,'  said  Gabriel  with  gravity* 

Then  from  beginning  to  end  he  told  the  story  of  the  watch ;  and 
very  manifest  he  made  this  llict  in  all  the  telling,  that  with  fear  and 
trembling  Gabriel  Benjamin  had  worked  out  his  salvation. 

With  this  question  he  closed :  ^  Now,  StaupitZj  on  your  honor,  did 
you  know  of  all  this  ? ' 

^  Yes,  Gabriel' 

'  And  never  gave  a  sign  !  * 

*  I  trusted  you  I ' 

*  You  trusted  me  —  who  bad  robbed  you  I ' 
'  I  believed  in  you,  who  loved  me,^ 

*  Did  you  expect  this  hour  ? ' 
'  Yes,  I  expected  it ;  for  you  were  Gabriel,  I  know.     And  now 

question  you.     Does  your  wife  know  of  this,  Gabriel  ?  ' 
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'  My  wife  I '  Gabriel  seemed  ten-ified, 
'  Shall  you  teli  her,  then  ? ' 
'Teli  Rebecca,  Stanpitz  ? ' 
'  Wliat  do  you  think,  my  noble  friend  ? ' 

Gabriel  looked  up  quickly.    There  wa«  indeed  no  scorn  in  the  voice 
that  called  hiin  noble  friend.    None  in  the  eyes  whose  gaze  he  met, 
'  My  dear  friend,*  repeated  Stuupitz,  '  wbat  do  you  think  about  it  ?  ' 

*  I  have  been  true  to  her  as  the  sun  h  to  the  day,' 
'  It  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  doubt  it.' 

*  I  never  deceived  her.  She  says  I  have  been  a  blesFsIng  to  her  al- 
ways. I  should  rob  her  of  what  she  hoI<ia  dearest,  if  I  robbed  her  of 
truHt  in  me.' 

'  Before  IIeaven  !  yes.' 

'  I  cannot  do  it,  Staupitz,  I  've  done  you  justice,  and  myself.  I 
cannot  humiliate  her  pride  in  me  —  or  destroy  her  love,' 

*  My  brother,'  answered  the  Christian,  *  you  would  be  a  coward  and 
a  villain,  if  you  could.  But  do  you  say  you  have  discharged  your 
debt  to  me  ?    Not  so  —  you  owe  me  perpetual  love  as  I  owe  you  un- 

I  ceasing  reverence.' 

Then  they  walked  ann  in  arm  under  tbe  heavens,  yea,  whitherso- 
ever they  wo  aid  •  And  the  love  of  Abraliani^a  lather,  and  of  TIlm  wlio 
said,  *  Before  Abraliam  was  I  ain,*  shone  fi'oni  the  central  heavens  to 
gloriiy  their  way,  Jew  and  Christian,  not  c^iring  to  know  whether  it 
had  been  better  to  give  or  to  receive,  for  bofore  tlie  eyes  of  each  stood 

^  revexded  the  Perfect  Man,  and  both  knew  to  call  Him  *  Lov£.' 


MOUNTAIN-TOPB, 

All  day  the  distant  mounkin-tops  have  worn 

A  ^ory  caught  Irom  the  frank  Aii^ist  Kun, 

Steadfast,  serene,  unfading :  all,  save  one 

Tall  peak,  oVt  whieh  a  BU>nii-doud  geem^  to  mourn, 

Or  ofknef  still,  to  thnjaten,  as  its  torn 

And  darkened  depths,  rent  by  the  lightninf^bolt^ 

Gleam  with  a  terrible  glare  on  heath  and  holt^ 

Piercing  tlic  mountain  caves  and  delist  forlorn  : 

Why  UTeaka  the  storra  its  fury  on  this  heic^ht 

Lonely  and  rugged^  of  sweet  verdure  bfired  ? 

T  is  tliat  this  haughty  peak  alone  has  dared 

To  tower  above  its  peers  to  grasp  the  sky  I 

Cloads,  and  not  garlands,  gird  the  brow  of  Higitt, 

And  barren  is  aU  bold  supretnacy. 
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The  ingenuity  of  many  of  the  most  palns-takitig  and  most  celebrated 
writers  has  been  exercised  in  the  cotnputatioii  of  the  wealth  which 
Spain  derived  from  her  wonderful  possessions  on  tlie  continents  of  the 
two  AraericaB.  ITstariz,  Moneada,  Navarele,  Kaynal,  Robertson^ 
Necker,  Gerboux,  Humboldt  ba%'e  saccessively  pored  over  the  weary- 
figures  that  express  the  awe-inspiring  euni ;  and  we  are  assured  on  aa- 
thoiity  whieh  cannot  be  impugned,  tlmt  the  metallic  wealth  received 
by  Spain  from  America,  in  the  three  hundred  and  eight  years  inte^ 
vening  between  tlie  lirst  landing  of  Columbus  on  Guanaliani  and  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  scarcely  fell  short  of  six  thou- 
Band  millions  of  dollars  I  The  amount  is  so  gigantic,  that  the  mind  is 
utterly  hicapable  of  conceiving,  much  lesa  of  appreciating  it.  One 
million,  the  greatest  of  living  Enghsh  orators  said  the  other  day,  is  ft 
sum  too  mighty  for  human  intellect  to  grasp;  but  how  much  more  in- 
conceivable juid  intangible  does  the  ^^rodigy  of  figures  become,  when 
it  is  multiplied  six  thousand  times ! 

And  this  immensity  of  riches  was  derived  —  whence  ?  Whence 
flowed  the  streams  of  gold  and  silver  which,  imiled,  formed  so  won- 
derful a  tide  ?  Tliey  rolled  in  a  perpetual  and  ever-widening  current 
from  Mexico  and  New^-Granadfi,  from  Chile  and  Peru ;  they  flowed 
from  the  torrid  islands  of  the  West-Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  dis- 
jointed, stragghng  Isthmus  which  lies  between  the  Continents ;  the 
vast  ranges  of  the  Cordilleras,  probed  and  pierced  and  honey-combed 
with  mines,  yielded  t he u- treasures  hidden  liitherto  from  the  begmning 
of  the  world ;  the  course  of  sea-like  rivers  'wns  troubled  with  eager 
search  al\er  their  deposited  sediment  and  particles  and  dust  of  gold ; 
hapless  nations  became  extmct  in  rapid  following  of  life  on  death 
through  their  enforced  and  pitiless  toil ;  cities  were  sacked,  lands  laid 
waste,  peaceful  tribes  exterminated  in  the  never-sated  search  ;  and  so 
the  cataract  of  wealth  was  fed,  which  seemed  for  a  while  to  enhance, 
bnt  shortly  extinguished  the  greatness  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Altliough  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
possessions  in  America  from  which  gold  and  silver  were  not  derived, 
yet  there  were  certain  centres  around  which  the  most  abundant  sources 
of  wealth  were  grouped.  Mexico  and  Peru  were  preeminently  cele- 
brated for  their  prodigious  yield  of  silver  and  gold  j  and  these  two 
coimtries  still  maintain  their  preeminence,  although  the  riches  of  their 
Bister  Republics  have  been  developed,  duce  their  independence,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  betbre.  In  that  part  of  Peru  which  is  now  the 
Republic  of  Boli\da,  that  wonderful  mountain  exists  the  name  of  which 
has  actually  become  a  synonym  for  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  which  has 


enriched  ten  generations  of  treasure-seekers  with  an  ahuost  incredible 
and  quite  iacoueeivable  jiroduclion  of  silver.  The  CeiTo  de  Potosf, 
whether  on  account  of  its  extraordinary-  riches,  the  wild  romance  of 
lU  hijitory,  or  the  ciiaracter  of  its  dermeiii*,  is  moat  worthy  of  con- 
tiideration  amiong  all  the  argentiferous  localities  of  the  New  World. 

Three  hundred  and  foutteen  years  ago,  the  Cerro,  or  Mountani  of 
Potosi,  was  a  dreary  and  silent  peak,  towering  in  un visited  lonehness 
above  the  plains  of  interior  Pern.  No  Spaniard,  in  all  probability, 
had  ever  trodden  its  sides;  Indian  hunters  only  uccaHionally  dii^tnrbed 
its  quiet ;  the  llama  browsed  securely  upon  the  stunted  shrubs  which  it 
supported,  and  the  condor,  watching  from  its  mountain-wallas,  had  no 
human  enemy  to  dread.  But  in  the  year  1545,  when  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys had  completely  exterminate*!  the  ancient  civihzation  of  the  Incas, 
and  had  established  in  its  place  their  own  selfish  and  barbarous  rule, 
an  Indian  peasant,  named  Diego  Oualea,  or,  in  the  modeiii  ortho- 
graphy, Hnalca,  passed  by  the  Cerro  de  Potosi.  Nearly  a  century 
before,  (it  was  in  1462,  or  just  tliirty  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America)  Hiuiyna-Capac,  eleventh  Inca  of  Peru,  journeyed,  as  an  an- 
cient tradition  preserved  by  his  descendant,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  as- 
serts, past  the  same  mountain,  on  his  way  to  the  silvcr-raines  of  Porco, 
twenty  one  miles  distant.  Tlie  Inca  conjectured  from  the  appearance 
of  the  gigantic  peak  that  it  must  contain  argentiferous  veins,  and  or- 
dered some  of  his  followers  to  makt'  a  closer  survey :  when  an  a^-ful 
and  supernatural  voice  issued  from  the  mountain,  warniug  the  Inca  to 
refrain  from  approaching  its  sides,  and  bidding  him  remember  that  its 
treasures  were  preserved  for  other  possessors  I  So  the  Inca  journeyed 
on  past  Potosi ;  and  it  was  letl  for  the  obscure  Hualca  to  make  the 
discovery  of  its  treasures. 

Hualca  was  a  native  of  Chnmbivileas,  near  Cuzco,  and  was  in  the 
gervice  of  the  mining  corporation  of  Porco,  which  comprised  at  that 
time  the  most  celebrated  silver-mine  in  the  Spanish  possessions. 

There  are  various  accounts  extant  of  the  manner  in  which  his  acci- 
dental discovery  was  made  ;  but  an  ohi  Peruvian  version,  compiled  on 
the  spot  during  the  last  century,  wliich  appears  to  have  eseaf»ed  the 
attention  of  writers  on  this  subject,  seenn?  to  us  most  probably  the 
least  perverted.  According  to  our  mouldy  history,  Ilualca  was  driving 
a  string  of  llamas  with  loads  of  Indian  corn  to  Porco,  and  paused  on 
his  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro.  Tempted  by  the  sight  of  game 
if^ithin  reach  of  his  bow  and  arrows,  he  climbed  the  mountain,  and 
wandered  so  far,  that  night  overtook  him  while  he  tarrietL  It  is  also 
alleged,  that  he  was  led  to  ascend  the  mountain  by  tlie  erratic  disposi- 
tion of  one  of  his  llamas,  which  strayed  from  the  right  path,  and  which 
he  went  to  recover ;  but  this  was  probably  nothing  more  than  Hualca's 
plausible  excuse  for  his  deby.    However  that  might  be,  he  was  be- 
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nighted  on  the  Ccrro ;  and,  to  qnote  from  a  manuscript  prepared  oa 
the  spot  some  fitly  years  ago,  *ht?  made  a  fire  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  morning  he  perceived  a  quantity  of  silver  that  hid 
melted  and  spread  upon  the  siirfiice  of  the  ground.*  Ilualca  madf 
haste  to  secnre  the  glittering  lamps,  and  hastened  homeward  to  Porco 
ivith  a  heavy  secret  in  his  breast.  Thenceforward  he  was  on  the  (psi 
Vive  for  errands  that  would  render  it  yecessary  for  him  to  pass  by  ih 
lonely  Cerro ;  and  at  length,  the  sii9|>ieions  r>f  a  fellow-ftcrvant  btbg 
awakened,  he  confided  the  secret  to  him.  The  treacherous  Indian  is 
once  made  it  kno^ii  to  that  fortunate  soldier,  Captain  Juan  Villumicl 
who  liastened  to  the  Cerro  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement,  aod 
was  tlie  first  Spaniard  who  visited  the  mountain. 

This  gigantic  peak,  it  may  be  well  here  to  premise,  exceed.*?  by  gere- 
ral  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  the  highest  European  mountain,  lu 
summit  is  15,981  feet  alxne  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  some  writm 
even  estimate  its  altitude  as  exceeding  1  C,000  feet,  while  that  of  tht 
great  Alpine  wonder,  Mont  Blane,  is  but  15,730;  but  neither  the  steep- 
ness of  its  slope,  the  barrenness  of  its  neigliborhood,  nor  the  rarefi^ 
tion  of  its  atmosphere  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  city  upon 
its  aide,  at  an  altitude  of  1 3,265  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Padfie 
Ocean.  The  cityof  Potosi  is  built  at  an  elevation  which  almost  eqnili 
that  of  IMont  Blanc,  aTid  which  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  tLe 
height  of  Mount  Washington  in  New-Hampshire.  Xothing  but  tfct 
abundance  of  precious  metal  with  which  every  fragment  of  the  Fesk 
h  impregnated,  could  uuluce  a  single  human  being  to  make  his  dw^ 
ing-pkce  of  a  locality  so  bleak  and  cheerless  as  this ;  but  the  mintfi 
more  potent  to  attract  than  all  the  advantages  of  soil  and  cHoiala 
elsewhere,  speedily  caused  the  growth  of  a  city  containing'  upward  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls. 

For  Captain  Yillarruel  and  hii^  friend,  the  valknt  Die^  Conteno, 
quickly  took  possession  of  the  Cerro,  Ground  was  broken  at  once ; 
the  great  vcm  was  opened  which  in  known  to  this  day  as  the  Dcscii' 
bridora  de  Centeno^  or  Centeno's  Discovery  Vein  ;  and  immense  ma«seJ 
of  silver  were  extracted.  So  soon  as  this  was  noised  abroad,  crowds 
of  eager  Indians  and  Spaniards  flocked  to  the  Peak.  Three  thouBsmd 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  inliabitants  of  the  city  of  La  Plata,  seventy- 
five  miles  distant,  founded  a  settlement  on  the  mountam,  upon  wbidi 
the  Qnichua  name  of  Fotocchi,  or,  in  the  Spanish  pronunciation,  Po- 
tosi,  (silver-producer,)  was  bestowed.  The  first  year  of  the  mines  WM 
a  sad  and  trouWesomo  period*  The  wild  struggles  of  CTonzalo  PigarrOi 
of  Francisco  C'arbajal,  and  of  other  mutinous  ofHoers  were  maintained 
by  means  of  plunder  and  extortion ;  and  the  miners  of  I'otosi  were 
repeatedly  robbed  by  the  ferocious  belligerents,  until,  in  1547,  order 
was  partially  restored  by  the  defeat  of  Pizarro,  who  periahed  on  the 
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scaffold  in  1548,  Seven  thousand  Indians  were  now  at  work  in  the 
mine^j  }i elding  their  masters  two  marcs  of  silver  (sixteen  Spanish 
ounces)  per  week.  The  defeat  of  Pizarro  was  followed  by  a  reparti- 
mienlOj  or  allotment  of  territory  among  the  Spaniards  who  had  re- 
mained loyal,  when  a  part  of  Potosi  became  tlie  property  of  Captain 
Diego  Centeno,  the  conqueror  of  the  rebel  CarbaJaU 

In  1563,  Potosi  was  erected  into  a  city,  with  ftill  Cabildo  and  Aynn- 
tamiento,  or  mmiicipai  officerg,  for  which  favor  $122,000  were  paid 
into  the  royal  treasury.  Every  year  added  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  mines,  to  the  population  of  the  town,  and  to  the  royal  revenues^ 
In  the  year  1556,  the  first  taxes  were  imposed,  when  the  usual  fifth 
was  levied  ;  and  in  twenty-three  subsequent  years,  the  uiimeuse  amount 
of  $9,802,257  was  pro<luced  by  this  tax,  representing  a  gros«  product 
of  $49,011,285.  The  newly-discovered  treasure,  indeed,  soon  exerted 
a  perceptible  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  mother- country  as  well 
as  on  those  of  the  Penman  SpanLards.  Such  a  prodigious  influx  of 
wealth  into  a  country  antO  recently  so  poor,  could  not  tail  to  work  as- 
tonishing changes  in  the  constitution  of  society  and  in  the  morals  of 
the  nation.  Half-a-eentury  before,  Ferfiinand  the  Catholic,  to  whom 
Columbus  gave  the  two  Americas,  could  beg  his  uncle,  the  Admiral 
of  Castile,  to  '  stay  to  dinner,  because  we  ha^'e  got  chicken  I '  and  liis 
FarHament,  when  he  requested  pennh»8ion  to  import  pepper  and  cin- 
namon from  the  East-Indies  through  Portugal,  replied  :  '  We  desire  to 
be  excused,  for  garlic  is  good  spice  I '  One  little  half-century  was  suf- 
ficient to  change  this  simple,  temperate  people  into  a  race  of  sensual- 
ists, intoxicated  with  sudden  prodigality  of  wealth :  with  inexhaustible 
Bilver-mines  at  command,  and  with  millions  of  subject  Indians  to  ex- 
ploit them,  the  Spaniard  speedily  grew  to  look  down  upon  honest 
ban  die  rati  with  scornful  disdaiu,  and  a  love  of  extravagjint  display 
accompanied  the  ever-increasing  distaste  for  labor. 

But  the  expenditure  which  became  geneml  at  home  was  altogether 
outdone  by  the  wild  extravagance  with  which  new-gotten  gains  were 
lavished  m  the  colonies.  Public  shows,  fiincwnes^  the  celebration  of 
saints'  days,  were  attended  with  almost  incredible  outlay  by  tbe  miners 
of  Potosi.  Our  history  informs  us  that  eight  millions  of  reals  (at  thirteen 
and  a  half  reals  to  the  dollar)  were  expended  in  the  rejoicings  over 
the  proclamation  of  Philip  II,  as  King  in  1556  ;  and  in  1559,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  celebrating  the  obsequies 
of  Charles  V.,  '/x>r  ser^"*  as  the  chronicler  naively  addj*,  '•par  &er  erk- 
to?ic€S  el  valor  de  la  libra  de  eera  doeefM^os^^  because  the  price  of  wax 
was  at  that  time  twelve  dollars  a  pound  I  A  mighty  array  of  tapers 
must  have  been  burnt  in  Potosi  in  honor  of  the  memoiy  of  the  abdi- 
cated and  neglected  monarch  whose  death  was  thus  bemourned. 

But  the  wealth  of  the  Cerro  never  appears  more  wonderful  than 
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when  we  reflect  upnn  the  extraordinaiy  irasteftilness  with  which  tbc 
mines  were  worked.  Fur  many  yvtin^j  nothing'  but  the  costly  and  im- 
perfect t^melting  process  was  known ;  and  the  ore,  dug  from  the  inte 
rior  of  the  menu  tain,  was  hamed  or  era  el  ted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  till  a  yield  of  a  little  more  than  half  its  eilver  was  obtaindd. 
The  rest  was  wasted. 

In  1560,  howeyer,  the  Portuguese  Enrique  Garces  accidentally  dis- 
covered ft  quicksilver  mine  at  Iliiancavelica,  and  a  few  years  later 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Velasco  introduced  the  method  of  eactracting 
silver  by  amalgamation.  The  plan  then  adopted  continues  io  use  notil 
the  present  day.  T!»e  wasteful  method  of  smelting  the  ores  WM  at 
once  abandoned^  and  grinding-nulls  wc^re  estahlishcth  Artificial  lakfS 
or  tanks  were  laboriously  constructed  on  the  Cerro  itself,  for  the  par 
poee  of  receiving  rain-water,  or  collecting  that  of  sprino^,  to  fumifih 
the  necessary  *  privilege '  li>r  tbe  amalgamation  workfi.  The  great  re- 
servoir of  San-Ildefonso  was  fonned  in  1576,  and  cost,  toilet  her  with 
that  of  San  Pedro,  |300,000,  while  five  lesser  ones  were  also  built,  al 
a  cost  of  1280,000.  These  reservoirs  enabled  the  rallla  to  be  operated 
with  advantage,  and  in  1577  there  were  one  himdred  and  thirty-two 
at  work  near  Potosi. 

Before  describing  the  method  of  operating,  one  word  is  necessary 
about  the  terrible  3fitu  system,  which  enabled  the  raining  proprietors 
to  boant  of  their  enormous  incomes.  In  1572,  Don  Francisco  Toledo, 
the  iifili  Viceroy  of  Peru,  visited  Potosf,  and  established  numerous 
regulations  for  its  government.  The  modern  Solon,  as  our  admiring 
chronicler  terms  him,  extended  his  visit  over  a  great  portion  of  his  im- 
mense dominions,  and  eixleulated  that  there  were,  in  the  provmce  of 
Peru,  1,660,607  male  Indians  between  the  ages  of  eighteeu  and  fifty. 
These  he  divided  into  six  hundred  and  fourteen  classes  or  tribes,  wbidi 
he  assigned,  as  property,  to  certain  prominent  Spaniards.  Thb  was 
the  great  reimrtimiento  or  allotment  of  Toledo  ;  and  the  principle  of 
serf-labor  involved  in  the  assignation  was  known  as  the  Mlta  —  a 
Quichuan  term.    Tlie  enslaved  Indians  were  called  mitayos^ 

An  elaborate  system  of  registration  and  superintendence  enabled 
each  of  these  imtayoa  to  be  called  out  oneo  in  seven  years,  at  the 
h^ast,  to  labor  during  a  year  for  his  master.  He  was  sent  to  Potosi 
wnxh  his  wife  and  children,  taking  with  him  mining  im|>leme«ts,  and 
ali  the  necessaries  of  domestic  hfe ;  a  sum  equal  to  six  cents  was  paid 
for  every  league  of  road  between  his  home  and  the  mines  ;  and  on  his 
aniva!,  he  was  compelled  to  work  for  the  weekly  pay  of  twenty  reals, 
or  two  dollars  and  a  half.  By  law,  a  mitayo  worked  one  week  and 
rested  two  ;  but  this  arrangement  was  frequi  ntly  infringed,  and  thou* 
sands  of  Indians,  pitilessly  over-tasked,  perished  in  the  dark,  unwhole- 
some galleries  of  the  Cerro, 


A  very  gingular  custom  attended  this  forced  labor,  and  out^laated 
even  the  Spankh  dorainion,  as  well  as  the  Mlta  itsel£  It  was  the 
license  first  accorded  to,  and  subsequently  forcibly  maintainGd  by,  the 
ca*ccha,%  aicehas^  or  frc^ebooting  miners.  The  men  who,  during  the 
week,  were  accnatomcd  duly  to  labor  for  their  masters,  entered  the 
mines  on  their  own  acconnt  on  Sundays,  and  extracted  all  the  ore  upon 
wliich  they  could  lay  their  hands.  Between  Saturday  night  and  Mon- 
day morning  the  Cerro  was  completely  in  the  posflesi^ion  of  these 
eager  workers,  who  cared  htile  tor  the  havoc  they  made  in  the  regu- 
lar mining  operations,  so  long  as  they  secured  their  sacks  of  ore.  The 
proprietors  of  these  mines,  and  employers  of  the  men  wIjo  became 
caxcJma  (robbers)  during  the  sacred  thirty-six  hours,  endeavored  in 
vain  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  so  detrimentid  to  their  interests ;  the 
caxchas^  who  numbered  in  their  strongest  days  at  least  five  thousand 
determined  men,  resisted  by  force  every  attempt  that  was  made  to 
check  their  proceedings  ;  nor  did  they  decline  in  numbers,  until  a  sys- 
tem to  which  they  owed  their  existences  was  also  broken  up,  and  ceased 
to  offer  inducements  which  tempted  to  their  outrages. 

This  system  was  that  of  the  rescatiriSy  or  habilitadores  —  a  class  of 
men  for  whose  trade  we  luave  no  English  designation,  save  that  perhaps 
of  mining  capitalists*  This  profession,  of  high  respectability  in  theory, 
became  in  fact  often  degraded  to  the  \'ilest  purposes ;  it  was  a  species 
of  Credit  Mobilier  for  the  Spauii^h  mining  territories ;  but  exercised 
by  individuals  who  too  frequently  were  but  the  instigators  of  theft 
and  receivers  of  stolen  property,  as  well  as  extortionate  in  their  regu- 
lar dealings.  In  establishing  the  existence  of  habilltadares^  it  was  the 
design  of  the  colonial  legislators  to  fiirnish  mineros  or  miuing  pro- 
prietors with  a  source  whence  they  could  derive  the  capital  necessary 
for  the  carrying  on  of  their  business,  and  the  stores,  at  the  same  time, 
which  were  equally  necessary.  Thus  a  7ninero  who  contemplated  the 
opening  of  a  new  mine,  or  the  prosecution  of  labor  in  one  already 
opened,  fotmd  it  to  his  advantage  to  contract  with  an  habilitador  for 
the  supply  of  sneh  capital  as  he  needed,  agreeing  to  make  payment  at 
a  specified  rate  in  the  metal  to  bo  extracted  from  the  mine.  The 
capital  advanced  seldom  took  the  form  of  money,  but  consisted  in  the 
vaned  articles  necessary  either  for  the  support  of  the  laborers  or  for 
the  working  of  the  mine.  Gunpowder,  implements  of  iron  and  steel, 
beans,  flour,  tobacco,  spirits,  clothing,  and  similar  articles  formed  the 
usual  advances ;  and  aa  a  matter  of  course,  a  handsome  profit  was 
charged  by  the  Imhilltador  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  articles  to 
himself.  But  the  Ordenattza  de  Mineria^  or  Code  of  Mining  Laws, 
established  a  regulation  that  interfered  sadly  with  the  gains  of  the 
capitalists.  According  to  the  Code,  if  a  niinero^  after  receiving  an  ad* 
vance,  should  be  unsuccefisfol  in  his  venture,  the  loss  arising  from  the 
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transaction  could  fall  only  on  tbe  habiUtador^  who  was  unable  to  re- 
cover the  anwiint  advanced,  and  could  claim  from  the  borrower  do 
greater  anioimt  tliaa  he  could  demonstrate  as  having  been  produced 
by  the  capital  advanced. 

The  habUka4orcfi^  called  rescatiris  m  Pern,  (an  Indian  comiptioft 
of  the  term  r€8catad<jrejiy  purchasora,)  adopted  many  means  of  indem- 
nilying  thenMelvca  for  the  losses  to  which  they  wore  exposed  by  this 
clause  in  the  Ordenanza,  It  was  they  who  encouraged  the  depred** 
tions  of  the  cmec/ias,  by  purchaang  of  them  the  ores  which  they  ■^ 
itraeted  daring  the  Sabbath  day's  laljor ;  and  vast  fortunes  were  com- 
motily  made  by  these  men  during  the  period  in  which  they  flourished. 
The  gyBtem,  is  still,  indeed,  maintiiined  in  Chile  and  Peru,  though  it  is 
far  from  equalling  tlie  extent  or  im|>ortance  of  former  days,  as  miniii^ 
associations  and  the  vastly  iiuTeased  facilities  for  obtaining  merchoh 
dise^  have  obviated  the  necessity  fur  tlieir  existence. 

Having  glanced  at  the  method  by  which  mining  proprietors  were  en- 
abled to  commence  and  continue  the  workings  of  their  mines,  we  may 
pai^s  on  to  a  brief  review  of  the  process  by  which  silver  was  extracteri 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  until  the  discovery  of  quicksilver  at 
lluancavelicas  in  1560,  tbe  only  metliod  of  separating  the  metal  from 
the  ore  in  which  it  lay  imbedded,  was  by  the  rude  process  of  roasting 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  By  this  practice,  My  per  cent  of  tlie  sHver 
was  not  uufrequently  wasted  ;  but  the  astonishing  richness  of  the  ores 
was  sufficient  to  render  the  remainder  an  am|>le  compensation  to  the 
minero  for  his  outlay.  As  the  veins  were  pursued  inward,  howerer,  their 
]iroductiveness  gradually  dhninished,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  extract  from  the  rocky  matrix  the  filamenta  of  silver  which 
permeated  them ;  so  that  the  discovery  of  mercury,  as  rendering  the 
process  of  amalgamation  possible,  was  hailed  with  delight  by  every 
minero.  Vast  quantities  of  quicksilver  were  immediately  employed 
in  amalgamation- works  as  ivell  at  Potosi  as  m  other  parts  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America ;  so  that,  although  the  supply  seemed  ine^chanst 
ible,  the  price  was  raised  to  an  exorbitant  amount.  The  less  wealthy 
amalgamators  were  paralyzed  by  the  rapid  advance  in  price  of  a  oom- 
modity  indispensable  in  their  operations ;  and  the  Government  At 
length  resolved  upon  establishing  the  much-discussed  monopoly  of 
quicksilver  {Estanco  de  azo^ie)  w*hich  was  so  long  impugned  as  a 
direct  injury  to  the  mining  proprietors,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  wai 
undoubtedly  an  arrangement  most  benefieial  to  that  class.  Tlie  regu- 
lations on  the  subject  placed  the  control  of  all  the  quicksilver  that  was 
obtained  in  the  hands  of  the  Tribunal  de  mineria^  which  was  em- 
powered to  lend  each  proprietor  of  a  mine  or  of  an  amalgamating-mill 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  article^  payment  for  which  was  not  required 
until  his  labors  had  become  productive.    The  terms  of  paymant  were 


indeed  most  fiiTorable,  At  the  end  of  every  year  officers  of  the  Tn- 
buHol  took  an  account  of  the  stock  of  quicksilver  m  the  hands  of  eacb 
recipient,  and  compared  it  with  the  amount  that  liad  been  issued  to 
him  J  and  he  was  then  called  upon  to  pay  —  not  for  the  total  he  hsui 
drawn,  but  for  the  amount  he  had  actually  used  or  loat  during  tlio 
year.  Whatever,  besides,  might  be  the  scarcity,  or  however  high  the 
cost  of  quickhiiliier  to  the  Treasury,  it  was  always  ij^sued  at  the  unvary- 
ing price  of  lifty  dollar?*  per  quintal,  (one  hundred  pounds,)  although  m 
times  of  scarcity,  seventy,  eighty,  and  even  one  hundred  dollars  per 
quuital  were  sometimes  actually  paid  by  the  royal  authorities  in  it» 
purchase*  The  downfall  of  Spani«li  authority  in  the  colonies  alone  put 
an  end  to  this  beneficent  monopoly. 

Quicksilver  being  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  mbiers  and 
trapkhcros^  or  annilgamators,  the  reduction  of  ores  became  a  task  of 
comparative  facility.  We  will  concisely  sum  up  the  vanous  processes 
undergone  by  the  sUver  of  Potosi,  on  its  way  from  the  mine  to  the  Mint. 
As  many  Indians  as  could  be  crowded  mto  thti  mine,  were  employed  with 
pickaxes  and  crowbars  in  breaking  out  the  ore ;  and  the  niiusses  thus  de- 
tached were  carried  hy  other  laborers  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  sheep 
skin  aprons  being  itsed  in  the  transportation.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
mbie,  the  masses  were  broken  up  into  lesser  pieces,  and  tliencc  trans- 
ported to  the  amalgamation-works,  in  sacks  packed  upon  the  backs  of 
llamas.  At  the  ingcido^  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Potosi, 
the  ore  was  reduced  to  powder  by  means  of  a  stanipiug-mill  set  in 
motion  by  water  from  the  artificial  reservoirs,  after  which  it  wa« 
*  screened,'  by  being  passed  tbrough  sieves  of  wire.  The  Indians  who 
performed  this  operation  were  compelled  to  stuff  their  ears  and  nostrik 
with  cotton,  and  to  wear  a  mask,  in  order  to  i>roluct  themselves  from 
the  penetrating  dust,  which  entered  the  lungs  despite  every  precaution, 
and  justified  the  name  which  had  been  fiistened  upon  the  operation  of 
sifting,  namely,  mafa-£^^« to  —  kill-people!  The  sifted  ore  was  next 
carried  to  the  huitron^  a  large  flat  pavement,  upon  which  it  was  de- 
posited in  heaps  or  cu^rpos  of  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  each. 
Twenty  of  these  heaps  fonned  one  lava^  or  washing.  A  small  quautity 
of  water  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  salt 
were  next  added  to  the  emrpo^  and  the  whole  was  carefully  stirred  up. 
The  ore  now  became  ready  for  amalgamation ;  that  is,  for  the  admixture 
of  quicksilver,  in  order  to  separate  the  particles  of  silver  from  the 
rock*  The  betieficiador  or  amalgaihator,  having  assayed  the  ore,  added 
a  certain  quantity  of  mercury  to  each  heap,  and  more  water  was 
then  thro^^m  upon  the  whole,  until  the  heaps  were  reduced  to  a  thick 
and  gritty  mud,  which  was  trampled  and  kTieaded  by  Indian  workmen, 
day  after  day,  for  about  a  fortnight.  When  the  cuerpos  were  believed 
io  be  thoroughly  amalgamated  in  this  rude  tashioa,  the  operatioQ  of 
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washing  oommeneed.  The  quicksilver  had  attracted  to  itself  all  the 
silver  contiiiiied  in  the  heap,  and  the  Imm  or  washing-,  which  eimple 
operation  was  conducted  by  sUiiein^  the  cueqmH  upon  an  incliued  pbne 
with  a  shallow  rueeptiicle  at  its  lower  end,  separated  tho  amalgum  fi^ra 
the  particles  of  rock  and  earth.  Tlie  heavy  metal  h'us  washed  into  the 
well,  while  the  stream  carried  off  the  remaining  matter ;  and  it  only 
remained  to  separate  the  silver  from  the  mercury.  The  amalgam  wiw 
put  into  a  stout  cloth,  and  equecaed  by  hand  or  by  machine,  until  ai 
miicli  of  the  qiiicknilver  as  could  be  expressed,  was  driven  oflT.  The 
remaimng  mass  of  silver  was  called  joe^a,  and  was  nearly  pure.  The 
pdla  wA'A  next  placed  in  a  wooden  mould,  conical  hi  form,  and  waa 
pounded  vigorously  until  a  further  quantity  of  quicksilv**!-  was  forced 
out.  The  mass,  now  called />//!«,  was  at  length  taken  from  the  mould, 
and  resembled  a  sngar-loaf  or  a  pine-apple  in  shape,  whence  its  techni- 
cal denomination.  The  concluding  operation  was  that  of  fiisinc.  The 
pina  was  placed  in  an  eartlien  oven,  and  subjected  to  intense  heat  for 
a  Fpaec  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  until  every  particle  of  mercurv  was 
volatilized,  and  an  ingot  of  silver,  without  admixture  of  fbreion  §iih- 
stances,  remamed.  The  weight  of  these  ingots  varied  from  twenty  to 
sixty  pounds. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  stiver  biillion  was  obtained  at  Potosi 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  and  such,  indeed,  is 
the  process  still  pursued  in  the  few  amalgamation- works  still  existing. 
But  the  glory  of  the  fiimons  Cerro  has  departed.  Tlie  difltractions  of 
ci\il  striie  in  Bolivia,  the  exhaustion  of  most  of  the  veins  after  two 
centuries  of  productivenesSj  and  the  abandonment  of  the  forced  labor 
system,  have  cooperated  to  render  the  once  great  Silver  City  a  mere 
deserted  ruin,  bleak  and  sUent  v^  the  plains  which  at  retell  away, 
in  uninviting  barrenness,  on  either  side  of  the  abandoned  mountain. 
The  population  of  Bolivia,  debarred  by  an  immense  stretch  of  water- 
less deseit  from  their  proper  sea-coast,  have  been  almost  forgotten  by 
the  outside  world ;  and  the  civilizing  effects  of  immigration^  felt  so 
notably  in  Chile  and  other  parts  of  South- America,  have  been  lacking 
with  her  population.  Her  thousands  of  gold  and  sUver  mines  and  wash- 
H  ings  are  neglected ;  the  isolated  operations  still  carried  on,  are  charao 
™  terized  by  no  vigor  j  and  the  perpetual  changes  in  her  government 
repel  the  advances  which  have  been  made  by  enterprising  Americans 
and  Europeans  toward  a  development  of  her  immense  resources.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  that  an  agent,  who  was  dispatched  to  Bolivia  by 
a  speculative  company  in  New- York,  reported  most  fiivorably  concern- 

Iing  the  prospects  of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  mines  which  he 
visited  ;  yet  recommended  his  employers  to  abandon  all  idea  of  work- 
ing them,  on  account  of  the  miserable  political  condition  of  the  country. 
To  such  a  state  haa  the  sadden  git\  of  liberty  reduced  an  unprepai'ed 


Unci  unedacated  nation !     Well  might  Bolivar,  irom  whom  the  Repub- 
lic takes  her  name,  exdaim  in  sadness ;  *  We  have  gained  one  blessing, 
Independence ;  but  it  has  l>een  at  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  rest  I  * 
^^      A  better  seaaon,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be  din^Tiing  upon  Bolivia, 
^^fc Constant  strife  for  power  among  military  leaders  cannot  last  forever; 
^^H-ftnd  whether  it  be  extinguished  by  the  iron-haoded  triumph  of  one 
^^B  great  man,  by  the  general  exhaustion  of  every  party,  or  by  the  com- 
^^  mon-sense  of  an  awakening  people^  it^  cessation  will  be  the  signal  for 
I        a  new  era  to  commence.    The  mines  of  the  country,  the  abandoned 
I        veins  of  the  Cerro  of  Potosi,  will  yet  be  worked  again;  and  the  recent 
f         opening  of  the  Rivers  Parand  and  Paraguay,  which,  through  their  af- 
fliientftj  communicate  with  the  richest  districts  of  the  Repnbhc,  will 
aUbrd  an  o]>portntiity  for  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  sliip- 
ment  of  mineral  produce  on  much  more  advantageous  terms  and  with 
much  greater  expedition  than  can  be  the  case  by  crossing  the  formida- 
ble desert  and  almost  pathless  mountains  which  shut  the  Republic  from 
the  Pacific  coast.     We  already  hear  (under  date  of  October,  1858) 
1        from  La  Paz  de  Ayacncho,  that  some  American  and  European  immi- 
'        grants  have  recently  entered  the  country,  and  are  realizing  considerable 
profit  in  the  gold-washinga  of  the  rivers  near  that  city. 


THE       H  E  B  O  , 

Whex  war's  loud  tocsin  echoed  through  the  land, 
And  thousaJicLs  nishcd  to  meet  the  common  foe, 

All  hearts  were  brave  m  that  intrepid  band, 
And  patriot  zeal  catmed  tyrant  blood  to  flow  : 

Still  he  was  first  of  all  that  martial  crowd, 

Hefo  of  heroes  —  conqueror  of  the  proud 

And  when  sweet  peace  her  gentle  olive  waved 
O'er  a  free  people  and  a  tranquil  land, 

And  the  great  minds  that  would  not  be  enslave*!, 
A  new-lx)rn  nation's  legislature  planned ; 

Paused  tbe  sage  counsel  until  ho  should  rise, 

First  al&o  there  —  the  wisest  of  tlio  wisa 


Since  then  CoLrMBiA  many  a  son  can  boast 
Of  gallant  bearingj  wortliy^  good^  and  great, 

In  muiie,  in  science,  and  in  wjurior  host, 
By  land  and  water,  and  in  Church  and  State; 

Yet  in  their  heart*;  he  still  is  fii^t  —  alone  — 

Who  proudly  claim  h^  country  far  tlieir  own. 
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T   li   ^  X> 

Dbamatic  exIiibiiioTis,  and  the  entcitainraeiit  of  printed  fiction,  are 
wanting  in  the  East,  but  tbe  imaginative  Orientala  find  a  congenial 

amusement  in  listening  to  the  recitiil  of  mftrvdloue  stories.  Through- 
out tiie  lantls  of  Islam^  from  Belgrride  to  Ba-ssora,  from  the  McEtiiin 
Estuary  to  the  imkTio^vn  tbnntaina  of  the  Nile,  you  wiJI  find  the  roani' 
ing  romancer.  Sail  upon  the  Tigris  or  the  Nile^  bury  yourself  in  the 
Iledjaz,  or  in  the  deliciotis  solitudes  of  Arabiii  the  Blest,  traverse  the 
deserts  of  Irak,  or  the  wastes  of  Syria  — every  where  you  wUl  meet 
with  the  wanderiug  story-teller,  ready  to  delight  the  people  with  hia 
simple  narrations;  everywhere  you  will  behold  eager  groups  impatient 
to  catch  the  bewitching  words  that  fall  from  his  lips. 

Ill  the  larger  Turkish  cities  the  Meddahs  (st<:n*y4e!lers)  form  corpo- 
rate bodies,  with  a  «heik  at  their  head^  called  Imeddah.  They  may 
be  seen  in  the  caravansaries  and  klians.  They  linger  loving-ly  in  the 
kahpSs  of  Oriental  cities,  prolong  tlie  pleaiuures  of  the  delicious  kief, 
and  practise  their  poetical  profession  in  barber-shops  and  baths. 

The  Meddahs  always  commence  with  an  invocation  to  the  Mo^r 
High  ;  ' Praise  to  Allah,  and  to  his  favorite  Mohammed,  whose  black 
eyes  beam  with  sweetness  I  He  is  the  only  a|K>Btle  of  trnlli  \  >  The 
audience,  *  fit,  though  few,*  responds  Aminy  and  the  narration  begmSv 
Some  of  them  hnprovise,  but  for  the  most  part  they  relate  new  and 
marvellouK  histories,  or  embroider  the  arabesques  of  imagination  and 
the  imbroglios  of  adventure  u]>on  some  well-kno^Ti  theme.  Kow  they 
suddenly  break  off  the  narrative  at  the  climax  of  interest,  like  the  in- 
genious sultana  of  the  Arabian  NiglUs,  and  now,  to  prolong  the  story 
and  multiply  the  expected  paras,  weave  in  other  tissues  of  romance^ 
varied  by  a  thousand  numices  of  siirj)rise  and  interest.  And  then 
again,  with  marvellous  '  skill  of  song-cratl,^  they  intermit,  from  time 
to  time,  their  silveiy  prose  with  tlie  luxury  of  verse.  But  the  object 
lA  ever  to  reverse  the  maxim  of  the  Latii  poet 


^Fkhpkh  ad  cventtim  fpsthmt;  et  in  mediofl  rea 
Kon  ftOifl  ac  notas,  auditorcto  rnptt.^ 
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The  Arabs  call  these  social  reunions  Musanierll^  disconraes  by  moon- 
light, or  by  the  glimmer  of  the  stars.  When  the  sun  touches  the 
sandy  ocean,  the  ro\  ing  Bedouins  l>ivoMac  for  the  night.  And  in  the 
cool  of  the  purple  evening  they  group  themselves  ronnd  him  of  the 
eloquent  li])  and  the  restless  eye,  to  listen  to  the  poems  of  An  tar,  or  to 
the  poetical  fables  of  the  desert,  enriched  with  glowing  words  from 
the  chambers  of  \m  imagery.  Tlio  more  varied  and  marvellong,  the 
greater  Uie  delight,  for  the  active  imagination  of  the  Bedouin  belie ves 


as  readily  as  it  creates.  Thus  amid  the  tents  and  camp-fires  on  the 
lonely  desert,  and  under  the  silent  stars,  they  draw  out  the  longhonrg 
of  the  night,  and  the  patient  camels,  crouched  ii|)on  the  sand,  reach 
their  long  necks  over  their  niastertj'  shoulders,  and  gaze  inquiringly 
with  their  soft  eyes,  m  if  they,  too,  cauglit  the  meaning  of  the  be- 
witching words, 

Fleasanter,  however,  than  the  houra  spent  in  Bedouin  camps  and 
Gipsy  tents  is  the  reniemhrance  of  an  evening  I  passed  in  the  old 
Turkish  city  of  Bashardshik  wliile  travelling  by  araba  from  Silistria  to 
Varna.     . 

Selhn  halted  at  sun-set  in  front  of  the  khan  which,  by  special  com* 
mand  of  Mohammed,  and  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  Eastern 
hospitality,  must  be  kept  in  everj  Moslem  town  for  the  rest  of  the 
traveller.  A  venerable  Turk  received  us  at  the  door,  with  many 
salaams,  given  in  all  the  rotundity  of  Oriental  expression. 

The  khan  was  a  low,  riide  building,  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments —  one  for  ouraelvea,  and  the  other  for  the  horses,  A  fire  was 
kindled  in  one  corner  fur  light  and  coffee-making,  A  lew  Turks 
dropi>ed  in,  one  after  another,  and  curled  up  their  legs  on  the  mats,  to 
BOe  the  howadji,  or  learn  the  latest  news  IVom  the  Danube.  The  Kus- 
siaais  had  just  rccrossed  the  Prntli.  In  our  group  sat  a  venerable  Turk 
whom  his  companions  called  Kitab  Effendi  They  looked  up  to  him 
as  to  a  father,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Effendi  was  one  of  the 
oracles  of  Bashardshik.  He  was  a  Mussulman  of  the  old  school,  with 
a  beard  as  white  as  the  morning,  and  wore  the  full,  many-colored  tnr- 
ban  and  rich  flowing  robes  which  are  now  behig  fast  supplanted  in 
European  Turkey  by  the  rectilinear  Frank  costume,  but  retain  their 
gracefol  folds  in  Damascus  and  Grand  Cairo.  He  was  our  '  marvellous 
story- teOer.'  We  grouped  ourselves  around  him  on  the  mat,  anc^the 
flickering  light  cast"*strange  shadows  npon  the  wall.  TravelUng  as  I  had 
done  from  nation  to  nation,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  ettidyiag 
life  in  a  remote  province  of  European  Turkey. 

Many  of  the  Turkish  legends,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  re- 
late to  Bibhcal  subjects,  especially  to  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchsri.  Tbc 
Koran  is  to  a  great  exteut  modelled  after  the  Old  Testament,  sur- 
charged, however,  with  Oriental  exaggeration,  and  furnishes  curious 
departures  from  Scripture  history  that  must  have  floated  down  the  sea 
of  tradition. 

The  Moslems  begin  their  legendary  cycle  with  the  recitals  of 
Genesis.  What  the  inspired  lustorian  gives  in  concise  terms  they  em- 
ploy in  detail,  eml>ellisliing  it  with  the  rose  color  of  their  imagmation : 
-what  Genesis  does  not  give  at  aU,  they  rehearse  with  perfect  confidence. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Moslem  traditions  related  to  as  while  silently 


Mmlem  TVaditians, 
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intenningling  fmgrant  vapors  of  Latakish  with  the  aromatic  nectar  of 
Mocha,  by  Kitab  Effendi. 

When  God  had  determined  to  complete  his  work  by  the  creatioa 
of  man,  his  tour  superior  angels  brought  earth  wherewith  to  form  the 
body  of  Adam,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  for  his  head 
and  heart  they  brought  eartli  from  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  body  of 
Adam  was  so  beautiful  that  the  angels  stood  in  admiration  over  it. 
Gob  at  last  summoned  the  soid  which  was  to  vivify  the  body  of  the 
first  man,  and  whieh  had  already  reposed  for  centuries  in  floods  of 
hght.  Not  wishing  to  abandon  the  luminous  ether  to  enter  into  a 
terrestrial  body,  it  refused  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Aohghty, 
Thou  shalt  enter  this  body  in  spite  of  thyself,'  replied  God  ;  *  and  to 
punish  thy  obstinacy,  shalt  one  day  be  compelled  to  leave  it  in  spite 
of  thyself.'  He  then  breathed  the  soul  into  the  organs  of  Adam,  who 
immediately  opened  Ins  eyes,  and  beheld  the  celestial  throne  with  its 
inscription :  'There  i«  but  one  God,  and  Mohannned  is  Hrs  Prophet.' 

Adam,  while  in  Paradise,  articulated  the  names  of  all  the  plants  and 
animals  in  seventy-seven  different  languages.  God  gave  him  a  bunch 
of  the  grapes  of  Paradise,  of  w^hidi  he  ate  and  then  fell  asleep.  On 
awaking,  he  beheld  the  woman,  drawn  fi"ora  his  side  during  his  sleep, 
and  moved  forward  to  embrace  her.  But  the  beautiful  Eve,  alreadj* 
acquainted  with  Mussulman  usages,  said  to  him :  *  Gob  is  my  niafiter; 
I  caimot  become  thine  without  IIis  consent ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not 
proper  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  man  without  fii*st  receiving  a  dower' 

The  good  Adam,  unalde  to  reply  to  this  sage  reasoning,  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  obtained  trom  him  these  consoling 
words :  '  God  gives  thee  Eve  for  a  wife,  ILe  made  her  for  that  purpose, 
and  commands  thee  to  love  her  as  thyself*  Instead  of  giving  her  the 
dower  which  she  demands,  i>ray  twenty  tunes  to  Mohammed,  whose 
Boul  floated  before  the  Etenial  Throne  thousands  of  years  anterior  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  but  whose  body  shall  be  engendered  by 
thee.' 

Ihlia,  the  Mussulman  devil,  wishing  to  dispossess  our  first  pareota  of 
Paradise,  addressed  himself  first  to  the  peacock,  which  had  the  vanity 
of  a  singer  and  the  self-conceit  of  a  dandy,  and  afterward  to  the  ser- 
pent, then  the  most  charming  of  all  animals,  being  as  large  as  a  camel. 

'  Thou  shalt  grow  old  I  thou  shalt  die ! '  said  the  evil  one  to  the 
serpent ;  '  but  hj  tlireo  magical  words  I  can  assure  thee  constant 
beauty ^ — an  eteraal  youth;  and  these  three  words  I  will  reveal  to 
thee  if  thou  wilt  introduce  me  into  Paradise.'  The  serpent^  in  order 
to  attain  the  fountain  of  youth,  took  Iblis  in  his  throat  and  fraudu- 
lently introduced  him  within  the  precincts  of  Paradise.  The  genius 
of  Evil  there  met  the  innocent  Eve,  and  fi-ightened  her  as  he  had  al- 
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ready  the  serpentj  ^vdth  the  prospect  of  age  and  death,  to  escape  which 
there  was  but  one  remedy  —  to  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  wWch 
grew  upon  a  tree  whose  bark  resi'mbieil  gold,  the  branches  silver,  and 
the  leaves  emeralds.  The  fault  of  Eve  is  excused  by  the  peculiar 
temptation  to  which  ehe,  m  iier  innocence,  was  exposed.  Frail  men 
ihould  not  be  without  pity  for  the  frailty  of  then*  first  mother.  Adam 
\  resisted  for  a  period  of  eighty  years  all  the  solicitations  of  Eve  to  par- 
I  take  of  the  forbidden  fhiit,  which  she  bad  found  m  agreeable  to  her 
[taste* 

Tenible,  however,  were  the  consequences  of  tliis  great  fall  from 
[  celestial  virtue.     Adam  was  chased  from  Paradise  by  the  gate  of  Peni- 
j  tence ;  Eve  by  the  gate  of  Pity.    The  peacock  was  deprived  of  his 
[melodious  voice,  the  serpent  of  his  primitive  form,  and  Ihlis  ca8t  down 
ato  the  depths  of  hell*     The  eagle  then  said  to  the  whale,  with  whom 
I  bad  lived  in  peace  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean :  *  At  present  we  must 
urate,  for  man  has  become  our  enemy,  and  we  can  escaj>e  Ms  cun- 
[  uing  and  his  cruelty,  only  by  retiring ;  thou  to  the  depths  of  the  waves, 
land  I  to  the  clouds  above,'    Adam  in  his  solitude  wept  so  much,  that 
from  the  lifls  of  his  left  eye,  continually  suffuxsed  with  tears,  sprang  the 
Bource  of  the  river  Tigns  ;  from  the  right  eye  that  of  the  Euphrates. 
All  nature  wept  with  him,  and  the  animals  were  touched  with  com- 
miseration.   Eve  wept  also  ;  the  tears  which  rolled  down  her  cheeks 
^became  pearls ;  those  which  fell  to  the  earth  were  transformed  into 
abies.    Though  far  separated,  the  zephyrs  bore  to  the  ears  of  Adam 
the  sighs  of  Eve  ;  the  east  wind  bore  the  groans  of  Adam  to  the  ears 
of  his  disconsolate  wife.    At  last,  God,  moved  by  such  suffering,  sent 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  penitent  Adam.     *  Repeat  this  invocation,* 
said  Oahriel :  '  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  Hit*  Prophet, 
Driiik  water,  build  mosques,  and  henceforth  Satan  will  have  no  power 
over  thee.' 

Abraham  was  horn  in  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Kimrod,  the  heathen 

king.    Upon  the  Friday  night  in  which  this  glorious  prophet,  whose 

miracles  a  whole  life-tirao  would  not  suffice  to  enmnerate,  came  into 

IHie  world,  Nimrod  saw,  in  a  vision,  all  his  idols  overthrown,  and  heard 

[a  voice  crying:  'Wo,  wo  unto  them  who  turn  not  to  the  faith  of 

Abraham  I  *    On  the  following  morning  he  consulted  hi«  priests  and 

fmagicians.    They  informed  him  that  a  cliild  would  be  born  wbo  should 

deprive  him  of  his  throne  and  his  divinity,  for  Nimrod  had  caused 

himself  to  be  adored  as  a  god*     Forthwith,  like  Hurod,  he  ordered  all 

the  new-bom  children  throughout  the  kingdom  to  be  murdered.     But 

by  the  inspiration  of  Gabriel,  the  mother  of  x'ibrahain  secreted  her 

child  in  a  cave,  where  he  was  nourished  from  the  five  fingers  of  God. 

Ills  mother  came  to  Bee  him^  and  one  day  found  the  child  in  profound 

meditation. 
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*  Wlio  in  my  God  ? '  inquired  he  of  his  mother, 

*  Myself,'  replied  she. 

*  And  who  is  thy  God  ?  ' 
*Thy  father.' 

'  And  the  God  of  my  fcther  ?  ' 
'  Niinrod/ 

*  And  the  God  of  Xirarod  ? ' 
Ilia  mother^  nnable  to  answer  the  last  question,  gav©  him  a  "box  <)|^H 

the  eaf^  and  remained  silent.    Bat  Abraham  said  to  himself;  *  I  kndl^^ 
no  other  Goo  than  ho  who  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,' 

Several  years  afterwards  his  father,  who  was  a  sculptor,  em- 
ployed him  in  selling  idols.  Abraham  carried  them  in  the  public 
place,  and  cried:  'Who  will  buy  a  vile  merchandise  most  prejudicial 
to  whomsoever  may  keep  it  in  his  house  ?  '  With  this  aanouneement 
he  was  sure  to  return  home  with  all  the  images. 

On  a  certain  day,  w^hen  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  gone  on  n 
pilgrimage  to  one  of  tlieir  heatheo  edifices,  Abraham  secretly  eatered 
the  temple  and  broke  into  pieces  seventy- two  idols.  Arrested  aod 
brought  before  Nirarod^  he  wa-a  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  upon 
a  blazing  funeral  pile  of  such  enonnous  size  that  forty  days  were  le- 
quired  to  collect  the  most  combustible  materials.  The  infernal  pile 
was  hghted.  Nimrod  caused  Abraham  to  be  brought  forward,  and  in 
eight  of  the  w^hirlwhids  of  flame,  bade  him  declare  w-ho  was  liig  Gon, 
*  My  God,'  responded  Abraham,  *  is  he  who  hath  the  power  to  create 
and  the  power  to  destroy.' 

'  Then,'  cried  Nimrod,  *  I  am  God ;  I  hold  in  ray  hands  life  and 
death,'  and  ordering  two  slaves  to  be  brought,  he  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  and  set  the  other  at  liberty. 

*  Thou  canst  slay,'  replied  Abraham ,  *  but  thou  canst  not  make  alive. 
Let  them  briug  me  four  birds,  and  in  the  name  of  my  God  thoa  aball 
see  what  miracle  I  cau  accomplish,' 

The  four  birda  were  brought.  Abraham  cut  them  into  a  tboiisand 
pieces;  and  then,  calling  each  bird  by  its  proper  name,  he  bal  r*  u 
come  to  life,  when  forthwith  they  rose  towards  the  heavens,  ^i  ,i 

they  took  their  flight. 

Nimrod,  whose  pride  was  only  irritated  by  this  miracle,  ordered  th# 
soldiers  to  seize  Abraham  and  throw  him  into  the  flames  by  means 
a  machine  whose  model  had  been  fiiniished  by  Satan  himsel£  Ab 
liam  invoked  the  aid  of  God,  and  instantly  the  flames  were  extinguished.' 
In  the  place  of  the  funeral  pile  leaped  forth  a  fountain  of  perfumed 
water,  and  Abraham  appeared  by  its  side  clothed  in  a  caftim  of  silk 
brought  by  Gabriel  from  Paradise, 

In  consequence  of  this,  a  multitude  of  people  became  believers  in  the 
Prophet.    Nimrod,  thinking  presumptuously  to  destroy  the  God  of 
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Abraham  as  be  bad  attempted  to  overcome  tbepropbet,  ordered  a  largo 
box  to  bo  made  with  an  opening  towards  the  earth  and  another 
towards  the  heavens.  He  then  commanded  them  to  fasten  foiir  rods 
to  the  npper  corners  of  the  T)0x,  and  upon  these  rods  to  place  pieces 
of  flesh,  Foiir  vultures  were  then  brought  and  tied  to  the  four  feet 
of  the  chest.  Armed  and  accompanied  by  bis  faitbfid  viaier,  he  seated 
himself  in  the  chest  in  order  to  make  war  upon  CrOi>,  whom,  in  his 
rage,  he  wished  to  aniiiliilate.  •  If  I  gain  the  Yictory,'  said  he,  *I  shall 
be  delivered  from  Abraham,  but  if  I  am  eonqtiered  by  the  God  of 
Abraham,  He  ean  reign  as  I  have  reigned  over  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  their  creatures.  As  soon  as  the  vultures  were  let  loose,  they 
strove  to  reach  the  pieces  of  flesh  above  them,  and  thereby  raij^ed  tha 
chest  among  the  cloudin.  After  a  day  and  a  niglit  Kirarod  said  to  his 
Tizier :  '  Open  the  door  towards  the  earth  and  tel!  what  thou  seest.* 
'  I  see  the  earth,  O  Prince  t  and  the  dust,'  rephed  the  latter. 

They  continued  to  wander  during  another  day  and  night,  and  tho 
\izier  ni^aln  opened  tlie  dnor  toward.^  the  earth,  and  responded  to  Nim- 
rod : '  What  I  behold,  O  I^ng !  resembles  smoke.'  Ho  was  then  ordered 
to  open  the  door  towards  the  heavens,  and  having  done  so,  replied : 
*IbehohI  what  I  saw  when  looking  upon,  the  eailh.'  Af^er  another 
day  and  night,  when  nothing  was  to  be  seen  either  in  the  direction  of 
the  heavens  or  the  earth,  the  king  drew  his  bow  and  shot  alofl  threo 
arrows.  Tlie  ALMrGnrr  sent  back  by  Gabriel  the  same  arrows,  after 
their  ]>oints  had  been  stained  with  blood.  '  I  have  destroyed  the  God 
of  Abraltam,'  cried  Kinirod,  and  forthwith  he  changed  their  direction 
towards  the  earth,  to  which  he  returned  witlioat  harm. 

To  overcome  this  proud  sovereign,  Abraham  asked  of  God  only  tho 
aid  of  a  fly. 

*  Let  it  be  according  to  thy  desire,'  responded  the  Atx-Powehful, 
'  but  I  will  send  thee  an  inaect  seventy  times  smaller  than  the  one  thou 
hast  mentioned*' 

At  the  command  of  the  Creator,  the  king  of  the  flies  collected  his 
winged  squadrons,  which  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  soldiers  of 
Kimrod  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  put  them  to  roTit,  Nimrod  him- 
Bclf  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  a  tower.  But  a  fly  pursued,  entered  with 
him,  and  harassed  and  stung  him,  -without  his  being  able  to  catch  the 
insect.  Kow  ahghting  upon  his  lips,  and  then  npon  his  nose,  it  at  last 
penetrated  into  the  brain,  and  fed  upon  its  siibstance.  The  insect 
grew  in  a  marvellous  manner.  Tho  king  coidd  get  peace  fi-om  tlie 
dreadful  torment  only  by  having  his  head  constantly  beaten  with  hea^-y 
mallets.  At  the  end  of  forty  years  the  head  of  Nimrod  burst  open, 
and  tho  fly  coming  out  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  said  to  the  dying  king: 

*  Behold  how  God  can  destroy,  by  one  of  Uis  smallest  creatures, 
such  as  refuse  to  believe  in  Him,' 
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Abraham  was  so  jealous  of  bis  wives  that  he  oonstnicted  for  them  a 
nifigic  city  —  a  city  of  iroo,  wliose  walls  were  so  high  that  the  light  of 
the  Kiiu  could  not  {(enetrate  withm.  The  scmihrc  rooms  of  this  ancient 
harem,  in  which  the  wves  of  the  Patriarch  were  imprisoned,  were 
lighted  with  gnrlaiids  of  pearls  and  crowns  of  diamonds.  Abraham 
waa  also  a  great  traveller*  Sara,  his  constant  companion,  resembled 
Eve,  and  was  bo  celebrated  for  lier  beauty  that  the  Patriarch  took  the 
wise  i>recaution  of  carrying  her  in  an  iron  chest. 

Behold  him  arrested  one  day  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  by  a  cus- 
tom-house officer  who  wished  to  examine  the  baggage.  The  gc»od 
Abraham,  carrying  no  contraband  articleSj  as  he  believed,  allowed 
him  to  prosecute  the  search  for  a  time  without  molestation.  But  when 
the  latter  came  to  the  chest  containing  Sara :  *  Stop,'  cried  the  Patriarch, 

*  suppose  that  this  box  is  fdled  with  tlie  richest  silks,  and  I  pay  you  ten 
times  the  ordinary  tariff?  ^  '  No,'  replied  the  officerj  whose  suspicions 
w^ere  excited,  *  Siij>pose  that  it  is  filled  with  diamonds,  and  I  pay  you 
twenty  times  the  legal  duty  ?  '  *  No  1 '  shouted  the  ferocious  officer, 
and  opening  the  mysterious  chest  by  a  skiltul  movement  of  his  nimble 
fingers  he  beheld  the  ideal  form  of  Sara.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
petrified  with  admiration,  t\nd  then  ran  away  to  announce  the  marvel 
he  had  just  discovered.  The  wicked  king  confiscated  the  rare  import- 
ation, and  caused  Sara  to  enter  his  palace.  The  sorrow  of  Abraham 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  God,  however,  moved 
by  the  conjugal  tenderness  of  the  Patriarch,  caused  the  walls  of  the 
palace  tc3  become  transparent,  and  Abraham  afar  off  was  able  to  vnt- 
ness  all  that  took  place.  When  the  wicked  king  approached  hi^ 
beautiful  captive,  and  was  about  to  embrace  her,  Ids  outstretched  hand 
was  struck  with  palsy, 

*  Away  from  me  I '  cried  Sara,  '  I  am  the  wife  of  Abraham  !  *  And 
the  king  C4il!ed  the  Patriarch,  asked  pardon  for  his  culpable  intentions, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  his  slave  Ilagar. 

When  the  fiiur  sons  of  Jacob,  after  havmg  sold  their  brother,  came 
to  relate  to  their  father  that  Joseph  had  l>een  devoured  by  a  woL^ 

*  There  are  no  wolves  in  the  country,'  exelahned  the  Patriarch,  im- 
willing  to  know  the  extent  of  his  misfortime. 

*  Ah!  thou  believe.Ht  there  are  none,'  said  one  of  the  oflTenderB;  *we 
will  bring  thee  the  veiy  one  which  tore  our  beloved  Joseph  to  pieces,* 

In  fact,  they  did  bring  io  an  enormous  wolf.  But  by  the  justice  of 
God  tlie  beast  opened  his  mouth  and  said:  'Son  of  Isaac,  do  not  be- 
lieve the  oaths  of  tliese  criminal  impostors.  I  am  a  wolf  of  a  far-off 
country,  and  have  wandered  about  several  w  eeks  in  search  of  one  of 
my  little  ones.  IIow  could  I,  who  am  simply  an  animal  and  experience 
the  tender  anguish  of  animals,  how  could  1  carrj^  away  the  sou  of  a 
Prophet  of  God? » 
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When  Jcmepli  had  lived  ibr  a  time  in  the  houge  of  Potiphar,  he  be- 
came cnamoredi  of  Ziileika,  the  wifo  of  the  king,  who  also  came  to  love 
him  in  return.  But  he  resiiJted  all  her  tender  finpplic4ition8  and  Hed, 
Potiphar  would  not  beUevc  the  story  invented  by  Zuleika  for  th« 
purpose  of  iiijuring  Joseph,  and  retained  him  in  his  service.  The  fe- 
male friends  of  Zuleika  were  eqa^y  incredulous.  To  revenge  herself 
Bhe  invited  them  one  evening  to  a  feast  in  her  palace,  and  when  they 
were  cutting  oranges  with  sharp  knives,  caused  Joseph  to  appear  sud- 
denly before  them*  So  astooished  were  they  at  his  marvellous  beauty 
that  they  all  cut  their  handa,  and  liid  not  perceive  what  had  bappened 
until  the  table  was  covered  with  blood, 

'Indeed  I'  exclaimed  Zuleika,  exulting  over  their  stupefaction^ 
*  You  blame  me  on  acconnt  of  my  lovo  for  Joseph !  Yes,  I  love  this 
man,  whose  appe^irauce  has  so  dazzled  you.' 

Potiphar,  yielding  at  last  to  the  instances  of  his  wife,  ordered  the 
virtuous  Joseph  to  be  imprisoned* 

Behold  the  termination  of  this  strange  history  I  Joseph  had  been 
raised  by  the  favor  of  Potiphar  to  a  high  degree  of  power.  One  day, 
"when  N-isiting  the  granariesi  provided  by  him  againBt  the  years  of 
limine,  he  met  in  the  street  a  female,  whose  dressi,  whose  paJe  face, 
and  suppliant  attitude  indicated  a  pitiable  state  of  mit^ery.  Touched 
by  the  sight  of  snch  distress,  he  handed  her  a  purse  of  gold,  when  the 
woman  said  to  him:  'I  do  not  merit  thy  compassion.' 

It  was  Zuleika,  who  had  exercised  such  an  influence  upon  hia 
destiny,  but  so  pale  and  ieeble  that  Joseph  could  hardly  recognize  iu 
her  the  l>eautiful  i^-ife  of  Potiphar*  Moved  by  pity,  and  doubtless  by 
the  tender  sentiment  of  affection,  he  cared  for  her  as  for  a  sister.  In 
this  new  atmosphere  she  revived  like  a  faded  rose  to  w^hich  rain  and 
sun-shine  have  been  given,  and  quickly  recovered  her  lost  beauty. 
She  was  a  mdow,  havings  after  the  death  of  Potiphar,  been  driven 
from  her  palace,  and  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  Joseph  loved  her 
in  her  misfortune ;  and  Zuleika  became  in  time  the  wife  of  her  gener* 
OU6  benefactor. 

Moses  was  saved  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pharaoh,  and  brought 
up  in  the  palace  of  the  king.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  played  with 
the  sceptre  of  the  monarch  whose  power  he  was  one  day  to  overthrow. 
He  trod  the  crown  mider  his  feet,  and  on  one  occasion  threw  Pharaoh 
himself  trom  the  throne.  After  his  return  from  the  land  of  the  IVIi- 
dianites,  he  confounded  by  his  miracles  the  seventy  thousand  mag^ 
dans  of  the  king* 

Having  delivered  his  people  from  their  cruel  bondage,  Moses  was 
summoned  to  receive  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  Angel  Gabriel  raised 
him  so  high,  that  he  plainly  distinguished  the  movement  of  the  kcUam 
(the  pen)  with  which  the  secretary  of  the  celestial  host  wrote  down 
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the  Ton  Coramandments.  In  tlio  confidence  inspired  by  such  feror 
from  Allah,  he  askijd  thiit  his  nation  might  become  the  first  people 
upon  tlie  globe.  But  Alhh  responded :  Thou  askest  what  is  impos- 
sihle,  I  have  already  grantf  d  tliat  supremacy  to  the  followen  rf 
Mohammed,  m^ho  shaQ  one  day  be  masters  of  the  universe.* 

While  the  Israelites  were  marching  to  the  conqaest  of  the  promised 
land,  Moses,  desirous  of  contemplating  the  wondrous  -irorks  of  God, 
set  out  to  travel.  He  voyaged  ibr  thirty  yeai-s  in  the  e^st  and  west, 
in  the  north  and  the  south.  After  many  wanderings  in  distant  eonntrie*, 
the  Patriarch  ret\irned  to  his  tribe,  but  instead  of  being  received  ts 
the  wisest  of  men  and  the  first  of  legislators,  he  saw  his  fame  as  a  pro- 
phet and  a  traveller  eclipsed  by  the  gold  of  a  banker.  During  his  ab- 
sence  there  had  risen  up  a  man  among  the  Israelites  —  a  man  who  hid 
never  ventured  near  the  tlames  of  Sinai,  and  had  not  the  least  admin- 
tion  for  the  wonderful  works  of  creation,  but  who  had  spent  his  diys 
in  ingenious  spec  id  at  ions  among  the  money-changers  of  the  wandcrittg 
children  of  Israel.  This  indi^-idual  became  so  marv*elIonsly  rich  tli«t 
forty  beasts  of  burden  wevG  required  to  carry  merely  the  keys  wheits 
with  to  uidock  his  treasures. 

At  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  Moses  saw  that  he  wi« 
nigh  imto  death.  Weeping,  he  asked  of  God  what  would  become  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

*  Go  thou,'  replied  God,  *  to  the  rock  on  the  sea^shore  and  strike  it 
with  thy  rod.' 

The  rock  divided  asunder,  and  out  of  it  came  a  worm,  which  cried 
three  times:  Kllory  to  Goo,  the  ATx-PowEUFtn.,  who  hath  not  for 
gotten  me  in  my  solitude  I     Praise  to  God  who  dost  nourish  me  1  * 

Then  said  God  unto  him  :  *  Behold  I  if  I  care  for  the  worm  hid  in  s 
lonely  rock  ui>on  the  sea-shore,  how  can  I,  O  man  1  abandon  UiV 
children  ?  * 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  continued  Kitab  Effendi,  *tho  chie&of 
Israel,  who  had  been  sorely  beaten  in  several  conflicts  with  Go1iah,«s^ 
Bcmbled  to  deliberate  upon  their  sad  situation.  Then  appeared  belbre 
them  a  holy  man,  Samuel,  who  declared  he  was  sent  of  Go». 

*  What  must  we  do  to  escape  destruction  ?  *  asked  the  chiefi  of 
Israel. 

*You  must  renounce  the  worship  of  idols,  confess  the  true  Goft^ 
honor  your  parents,  treat  your  mves  with  consideration,  andlastlj) 
render  homage  to  the  Prophets*,*  responded  Samueb 

*  The  Prophets  I     Wlio  are  they  f ' 

'  First,  Adam,  Xoah,  and  Abraham,  for  whom  the  Lord  did  great 
miracles,  then  Moses  and  the  Prophet?!  who  shall   come  after  me,  " 
jEsrs  the  son  of  Mary,  and  Mohammed.    The  testimony  of  each  of 
these  is  complete  in  his  time,  but  hn.s  been,  or  will  be,  set  aside  by  thit 
of  the  siicceBSor,  except  in  the  case  of  Mohammed,' 
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'  JKsrs  I  Who  18  he  ? '  demawded  the  auditors. 
'  It  is  He  who  has  heen  announced  in  the  Tora  (a  Moslem  book)  as 
tho  Word  of  God,  He  ^irill  be  boni  of  a  virgin.  Before  His  birth  he 
will  proclaim  the  immaculate  nature  of  His  mother  and  the  puissance 
of  the  Ceeatob,  then  Hk  wUl  cure  the  aick,  raise  the  dead,  and  from  a 
little  earth  make  living  atiinaals  and  birds.  The  wicked  men  of  His 
time  will  seek  to  put  Hui  to  death,  but  ehall  deceive  themselves  in 
crucifying  a  common  peraon  in  his  steady  while  Jbsus  himself  will  enter 
gloriously  into  heaven.' 

After  giving  the  hoeage  and  exalted  character  of  Mohammed, 
Samuel  related  to  the  conclave  of  Israel  what  woidd  happen  to  the 
Proj»hct  of  Mecca  during  a  single  night.  The  angel  Gabriel  would 
wake  Mohammed  and  conduct  him  to  the  open  country,  where  he 
would  be  presented  with  the  miraculous  winged-horse  Borak,  the 
same  which  Abraham  made  use  of  in  travel hng  from  Syria  to  Mecca, 
Mounted  upon  this  animal,  the  Prophet  was  to  visit  Sinai,  Bethlchoin, 
and  Jerusalem,  to  repeat  his  prayers  at  each  place,  and  then,  on  stairs 
of  emeralds  and  flowers,  mount  up  to  the  seventh  heaven,  where  ho 
would  be  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  creation  and  the 
government  of  the  univei'se.  He  would  there  conttmplate  the  happy 
inhabitantHi  of  heaven,  and  look  down  into  the  depths  of  hell.  The 
eternal  abyss  would  reveal  to  him  all  the  different  kinds  of  torments 
there  inHicted.  Tliose  who  had  oppressed  the  poor  were  condemned 
to  scratch  like  fowls  ia  an  arid  soil  which  yielded  no  nourishment. 
Usurers  and  extortioners  beheld  their  bodies  swell  from  moment  to 
moment  in  a  frightful  manner,  while  liars,  cahimniators,  and  tale- 
bearers had  their  tcmgues  and  lips  twinched  every  instimt  with  rod  hot 
nippers  of  tire. 

'Between  heaven  and  hell,'  continued  Samuel,  'Mohammed  shall 
see  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  who  smUes  whenever  the  gates 
of  heaven  are  opened,  and  weeps  when  a  new  victim  is  cast  into  hell. 
He  shall  behold  the  happy  inhabitants  of  heaven  reclining  on  vohip- 
tuoiia  couches  imder  silken  pavilions  and  eating  from  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold  the  richest  viands,  of  which  the  last  morsel  shaU  be  as  ac- 
ceptable to  tho  taste  as  the  first.  Then  will  be  pointed  out  to  hini 
the  Pool  of  Life,  whoso  waters  dispel  thirst  forever,  and  the  tree  of 
Toba,  so  large  that  the  fleetest  horse  cannot  cross  its  shadow  in  a 
hmidred  years,  whose  branches  are  hung  with  the  most  delicious  fruits 
and  moved  in  dulcet  harmony  by  the  soft  i^dods  of  heaven.  He  shall 
look  do^Ti  npon  the  1:ilissful  fields  of  Paradise,  strcftTi  with  pearls  and 
diamonds  and  beds  of  musk,  where  among  perpetual  fountains  and  in 
tlie  cool  shade,  the  faithful  shall  be  served  by  black-eyed  houris, 
beautiful  without  blemisli,  and  subject  neither  to  age  nor  death.' 

The  night  in  which  Solomon  came  into  the  world,  the  angel  Gabriel 
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cried :  *  A  chiM  is  bom  to  wliom  Iblis  and  all  the  demons  shall 
flubject/    He  was  endowed  with  such  sagacity  that  when  a  mer 
youth  he  instructed  his  father  in  the  most  difficult  things,  and  one  day 
confounded  all  the  doctors  of  the  law. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  eight  angels,  with  innumerable  wings| 
of  all  forms  and  colors,  came  and  bowed  down  three  times  befor 
him. 

'  Who  are  you  ?  *  demanded  Solomon. 

*  Wo  are  the  angels  of  the  eight  wiuds  of  the  earth,'  answered  tbey,! 
*  To  thee  we  do  homage.    Call  ns  when  thou  wilt,  and  we  will  breathe | 
the  soft  zephyrs  or  wake  the  tempest.    Cast  this  stone  into  the 
and  forthwith  we  shall  be  in  thy  presence,' 

The  eight  aogels  theo  disappeared,  and  four  others  came,  *We 
govern,'  said  they,  *  all  the  aoimals  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
waters  imder  tho  earth.  When  thou  wilt  have  us  appear,  place  ' 
upon  thy  head,'  and  one  of  the  angels  gave  him  a  taHsmanic  sto 
with  the  inscription,  '  All  creatures  praise  tho  Loed.' 

Solomon  dii'ected  the  angels  to  assemble  before  him  a  pair  of  all  th^l 
different  species  of  animals.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  his  wish  wa 
aecomplbhed,  and  the  beings  of  creation  presented  themselvea,  frofl 
the  monstrous  elephant  down  to  the  smallest  worm.  Then  the  gre 
king,  with  royal  benevolence,  spoke  with  his  legions  of  subjects,  andl 
listened  to  their  complaints.  The  legislator  of  men,  he  also  became] 
the  legislator  of  animals,  condcmniEg  their  evil  habits  and  reformingJ 
the  abuses  of  their  governments. 

But  Solomon  took  most  pleasure  in  conversing  with  the  birds  of  th 
air,  for  he  understood  all  the  varieties  of  their  melodious  language  and 
the  sage  maxims  of  the  beloved  little  musicians  of  tho  good  God. 

'  For  many  creatures  it  were  better  not  to  Eve,'  sighed  the  uielan- 1 
choly  dove, 

'  To  \)e  content  with  one*s  lot  is  the  greatest  of  blessings,'  sang  the  | 
nightingale. 

'  Be  just  and  thou  shalt  be  recompensed,'  cried  the  lark, 

*  Death  will  come  at  last,'  screamed  the  eagle. 

*  Think  of  thy  CE£LA.TOfi,  O  vain  mortal!'  chanted  the 
cock. 

Still  another  angel  appeared  before  Solomon,  and  gave  him  a  < 
mond,  with  the  inscription :  '  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohamme 
is  hb  Prophet.' 

*  By  viitue  of  this  stone,'  said  the  angel,  *  thou  shalt  rule  over 
djinnsy  who  belong  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  are  far  more  numerou 
than  all  the  men  and  animals  on  the  earth  together.    They   wer 
created  angels  of  light,  but  haviug  iallen,  were  banished  from  th 
presence  of  God.    The  world  was  inhabited  by  the  djinns  seyent 
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thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  man.  Some  of  them  acknow- 
ledge the  true  God,  while  others,  plunged  into  tlie  errors  of  idola- 
try, worsliip  fire,  and  adore  the  sim  and  the  stars.  The  fonncr  hover 
perpetnaUy  around  good  men  to  protect  them ;  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, ever  seek  to  do  them  harm.' 

By  the  talismanic  influence  of  this  ring  Solomon  mibdued  the  entire 
race  of  the  djinns.  He  obliged  them  to  build  palacee  and  to  erect  a 
temple  after  the  model  of  the  Kaaha  of  Mecca,  The  female  t^inns 
wove  garments  ©f  wool  and  silk  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem.  They 
were  also  required  to  roast  every  day  thiity  thousand  oxen  and  thirty 
thoiisand  sheep,  besides  innumerable  birds  and  fishes,  all  of  which  were 
placed  upon  tables  several  miles  in  length.  The  djinn$  sat  down  at 
tables  of  iron,  the  poor  at  tables  of  wood ;  at  tables  of  silver  were 
seated  the  chiefe  of  the  army  and  the  high  officers  of  government, 
while  the  men  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  wisdom  were  served 
by  Solomon  himself  at  tables  of  pure  gold. 

But  vnth  all  the  favors  heaped  upon  him  Solomon  was  not  proof 
against  pride,  Wliile  regarding  one  day  the  multitudes  enjoying  hia 
feasts,  he  exehumed  in  a  moment  of  blmdness :  ^  Wouhl  that  God  would 
permit  me  to  feed  for  a  single  day  all  the  animals  of  the  earth ! ' 

*  What  thou  wouldst  do  is  impossible,'  responded  God  ;  'hut  thou 
mayest  attempt  it:  I  will  permit  thee  to  begin  to-morrow  with  the  m 
habitants  of  the  sea.' 

Solomon  ordered  the  djinns  to  load  a  hundred  thousand  camels  and 
a  hundred  thousand  mules  with  grain  and  fruits ;  then  he  went  down 
to  the  seashore  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  :  *  Come  ye,  who  reside  in 
the  depths  of  the  waves,  come  and  I  wiO  satisfy  your  hunger  I '  Then 
there  came  to  the  surface  of  the  waters  swarms  of  fishes  to  w  hich  they 
threw  sacks  of  grain  imtil  all  were  satisfied.  But  suddenly  there  ap- 
peared a  whale  as  large  as  a  mountain,  Solomon  threw  to  him 
hundreds  of  loads  of  frnit  and  grain,  and  continually  the  insatiable 
monster  opened  his  mouth  for  more.  At  last  the  provision  was  all 
gone,  and  the  whale  cried:  *Give  me,  give  me  whereof  to  eat,  never 

,ve  I  suffered  such  hunger ! ' 
Ah  I  *  cried  Solomon,  oveni^diehned  with  astonish Aient,  '  are  there 
y  of  thy  species  in  the  sea  ?  * 

*  Many  ? '  replied  the  monster,  *  there  are  seventy  thousand,  of  whom 
the  smallest  is  of  such  a  size  that  thou  wouldst  disappear  in  his  bowels 
like  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  desert.' 

At  these  words  Solomon  fell  upon  his  face,  and  weeping,  prayed 
God  to  pardon  his  i^ncked  presimiption. 

Behold  how  the  great  king  travelled  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  A  silk 
carpet  was  woven  by  the  djinns  fonr  leagues  in  extent.  Upon  this 
carpet  they  placed  the  throne  of  Solomon,  and  around  it  seats  of  gold 
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and  silver  for  the  muUitude  of  persons  wiio  were  to  accompany  him*.] 
When  all  the  preparations  had  been  completed,  Solomon  seated  hira-j 
self  upon  hifl  throne,  mid  commanded  the  winds  to  do  their  duty.J 
Thej  transported  the  aerial  caravan,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cloud  of  I 
birds  with  extended  wings  formed  a  shady  canopy  over  the  head  o$| 
tlie  king  and  his  eompanious. 

Wliilo  retm-ning  to  Jerusalem  tlie  Patnarch  perceived,  from  a  single! 
ray  of  sim-sliine  piercing  through  the  winged  pavilion,  that  a  bird  wa 
wanting  at  his  post,     lie  demanded  of  the  eagle  the  name  of  the  de*! 
linquentj  and  the  eagle,  having  called  over  the  names  of  all  the  birda|l 
auDounced  tlie  deseition  of  the  lapwing.     An  instant  atlerwards  i 
lapwing  appeared,  trembling  and  bowing  down  his  head  in  the  pr 
Bence  of  the  great  king, 

^  I  have  done  wrong,*  said  the  bird,  '  and  merit  punishment.' 

*  Explain  thyself,'  answered   Solomonj  who  was  angry,  but  would 
not  condemn  the  delinquent  without  a  hearing. 

'  At  Mecca,'  continued  the  lapwing,  *  I  met  with  a  bird  of  my  ao 
qnaintance,  who  gave  me  such  a  picture  of  the  marvels  of  the  kingdon 
of  8aba  (Sheba)  that  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  visiting  tha 
.  country,  I  have  seen  the  treasures  of  that  land,  which,  O  king  1  thoi 
shouldst  conquer,  and  its  queen  Balkis,  the  most  beautifiU  woman 
the  universe' 

Struck  with  this  recital  of  the  wandermg  bird,  Solomon  at  one 
wrote  a  letter  to  Qneen  Balkis,  engaging  to  convert  her  to  the  true 
faith. 

The  offending  lapwing  was  his  messenger. 

Tlie  Queen  of  Saba  read  the  letter,  and  then  assembled  her  vizier 
for  their  advice.     But  they  declared  that  as  no  one  equalled  her  ; 
wisdom,  no  one  could  venture  to  counsel  her  in  so  important  a  matterj 

*^  Well !  *  exelaimed  Balkis,  '  I  shall  know  whether  he  is  a  prophell 
or  not,    I  will  send  him  the  most  magnificent  presents,  and  if  he  i 
dazzled  by  them,  it  will  prove  that  he  is  not  superior  to  other  men 
I  will  propose  to  him  different  questions,  and  if  he  be  not  able 
answer  them,  surely  he  is  a  false  prophet,*  *J 

Her  ambassadors  set  out  for  Jerusalem  with  a  thousand  earpet^l 
woven  with  gold  and  silver,  a  crown  of  fine  pearls,  and  the  preciou 
products  of  Arabia  the  Blest,     They  ciirried  likewise  a  casket  contain*! 
ing  a  pearl  that  had  not  been  pierced,  a  diamond  through  which  pdssed 
a  tortuous  hole,  and  a  cup  of  crystal.    Balkis  demanded  that  Solomon 
should  pierce  the  pearl,  pass  a  thread  through  the  diamond,  and  Mj 
the  cup  with  water  obtained  from  neither  the  heavens  nor  the 

Solomon  having  been  informed  of  these  things,  caused  the  i^innsi 
weave  carpets  that  were  mmiy  miles  in  length,  and  still  more  mogntj 
ficent,  and  also  build  walls  of  gold  and  silver*    At  the  sight  of  ' 


marvelSj  the  ambassadors  of  Balkm  did  not  even  venture  to  show  their 
presents,  and  oould  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  open  the  casket,  So- 
lomon at  once  pierced  the  pearl  by  means  of  a  powder  provided  by 
the  djifms^  He  ordered  a  slave  to  leap  upon  one  of  his  fleetest  horses, 
and  from  the  sweat  that  ran  down  its  flanks  he  iillcd  the  crystal  cup 
with  water  which  came  neither  from  the  heavena  nor  the  earth.  The 
third  problem  was  the  most  diflictilt.  But  he  passed  a  thread  through 
the  sinuosities  of  the  diamond  by  means  of  a  m.imite  worm  wliioh 
drew  the  thread  after  itself^  and  thenceforth^  by  way  of  recompense, 
was  fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry. 

Solomon  then  sent  word  to  the  Qneen  of  Saba,  that  if  she  did  not 
renounce  the  worship  of  idols  and  submit  to  his  power,  he  would  over- 
run her  country  with  a  fonnidable  army.  Upon  the  return  of  her  en- 
voys, she  at  once  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  abjure  idolatry  and 
acknowledge  the  supFomaey  of  Solomon.  He  awaited  with  impa- 
tience the  young  queen  whose  beauty  had  been  praised  with  so  much 
enthusiasm. 

But  a  singular  report  embarrassed  the  sovereign  of  Jerusalem,  It 
was  whispered  in  secret,  that  the  ideal  form  of  the  Sabean  queen  ter- 
minated in  the  ugly  feet  of  a  quadruped.  How  was  Solomon  to  learn 
the  truth  without  giving  ofl*ence  ?  He  could  not  say  to  the  queen  : 
*  Show  me  thy  feet,  O  Baikis  1 '  In  place  of  the  floor  of  the  hall  where 
he  was  to  receive  her,  he  arranged  a  transparent  crystal  under  which 
ran  limpid  water.  Baikis,  w^hen  stepping  upon  the  crystal,  supposed 
that  she  had  to  cross  a  stream,  and  graciously  raised  her  robes ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  watchhig  wdth  uneasy  solicitude,  perceived  under 
tlie  silken  folds  of  her  garments,  the  most  beautiful  feet  in  the  world. 
A  few  days  afterward  Baikis  beeamo  the  wife  of  Solomon. 

Would  that  he  had  remained  faithful  to  the  commandmentg  of  God  ! 
But  the  great  king,  who  had  once  failed  through  pride,  was  destined 
to  fall  again  by  the  passion  of  love.  He  became  enamored  of  the 
daughter  of  a  heathen  king,  who  introduced  her  idols  into  the  palace 
of  Solomon,  w^here  the  true  God  alone  should  have  been  adored.  A 
djinn  took  away  his  ring^  his  robes,  and  his  sceptre,  and  having  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  king,  uistallod  himself  upon  the  throne,  Solo- 
mon, despised  by  his  ministers,  and  insulted  by  his  own  servants,  was 
driven  from  the  paLacc,  and  for  forty  days  wandered  in  the  desert,  a 
prey  to  the  most  bitter  reflections.  But  as  he  had  not  taken  part  in 
the  idolatry  himself,  the  Lord  had  compassion  on  him,  and  restored 
him,  greatly  enlightened  by  his  errors,  to  his  former  power. 

Solomon  had  thus  ruled  over  his  vast  empire  a  great  number  of 
years,  ivhen  one  day  the  Angel  of  Death  appeared  before  him.  The 
Great  King  demanded  of  him  how  the  term  of  life  is  marked  off  for 
diiferent  individuali. 
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'  It  la  hardlj  permitted  me  to  stop  in  the  work  in  which  I  am  ooor 
staiitlj  engaged,'  replied  the  angel ;  *  but  I  cannot  refuse  the  favorite 
of  God  an  explanation.  Know  then  that  I  am  only  the  messenger  of 
another  angel,  whose  head  reaches  ten  thousand  years'  jaurney  aboTO 
the  seventh  heaven,  and  ivhoso  feet  are  plunged  the  distance  of  fire 
hundred  years'  journey  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  lliis  angel, 
whose  name  is  Osrein,  m  so  strongs  tliat,  il'  God  woidd  permit  him,  ha 
could  easily  overthrow  the  globe  with  a  shiglo  hand.  He  it  is  who- 
iiidicatea  to  me  the  place  whence  1  have  a  soul  to  take.  He  has  b: 
eyes  constant  y  feed  upon  the  Sidrat-Al-Mimtahay  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bears  as  many  leaves  as  there  are  human  beings.  When 
child  is  born,  a  new  leaf  puts  forth  with  his  name  upon  it ;  when 
last  hour  is  come,  the  leaf  withers,  and  is  plucked  by  Osrein/ 

*And  the  inferior  angels,'  continued  Solomon,  '  how  are  they  em^j 
ployed  ? ' 

*  Two  of  them  keep  watch  npon  every  mortal,  one  on  the  light  han 
and  the  other  on  the  left.  They  observe  every  word  and  action  ;  an 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  are  relieved  by  two  other  angels^  and  fly  up  to 
heaven.  The  angel  on  the  right  side  records  every  good  action,  an 
when  the  mortal  commits  a  sin,  says  to  the  angel  on  the  leil :  '  Fu 
bear  for  seven  hours  to  record  it :  peradventnre  he  may  repent,  andi 
obtain  forgiveness.' ' 

*  How  dost  thou  collect  the  souls  of  men  ?  '  inquired  Solomon,  '  an 
what  becomes  of  them  during  Busak,  the  interval  of  time  between  th' 
tribnnal  of  the  sepulchre  and  the  resurrection  ? ' 

'  For  the  examination  of  the  sepulchre,'  answered  the  angel,  '  th 
soul  reenters  the  body,    II*  the  person  has  been  just,  it  is  again  drawn 
gently  out  of  liis  month ;  otherwise  it  is  beaten  out  of  him  with  dreadi 
ful  blows.    The  bodies  of  the  dead  remain  m  their  graves,  but  their, 
souls  have  a  foretaste  of  the  doom  that  awaits  them,  in  dreams  an 
visions.     Those  of  the  faithful  hover  near  their  sepiUchres  iji  a  state 
of  felicity,  or  wrapped  np  in  silk  cloths,  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  bir- 
which  will  watch  them  in  Paradise  until  the  day  of  judgment.     Thi 
spirits  of  the  martjTS  enter  into  the  crops  of  green  birds  that  feed  oBk, 
the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  streams  of  heaven^  while  the  sonls  of  thos 
with  whom  God  has  been  most  pleased,  become  as  snow-white  birdsi,< 
and  nestle  under  His  throne.    The  souls  of  the  wicked  wre  tied  up 
sacks  of  tarred  cloth,  and  east  down  to  the  gate  of  perdition,  whi 
they  shall  remain  hi  misery  until  t!ie  resurrection.' 

*  The  angels  —  will  they  also  die  ?  '  inquired  Solomon, 

*  AU  beings  shall  die  at  the  blast  of  extermmation  — first  men,  and 
then  angels.  At  the  second  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  Israfil,  Michael 
and  Gabriel  fihall  fall  by  my  hand,  and  I,  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death, 
than  perish  under  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty,    Throughout  the  vast 
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tent  of  creation  God  only  will  exist.  He  will  then  exclaim :  *  To 
whom  helongfl  the  earth  ?  '  and  no  being  shall  answer.  But  after  forty 
years  of  rain  and  darknesa  the  trumpet  shall  eoimd  again,  and  the 
deail  Bhall  awake  —  angels  first,  and  men  aflervvard.' 

*  Who  among  men  shall  awake  first  ?  '  demanded  Solomon. 

'  Mohammed  the  Prophet.  Israfil,  Gabriel,  and  the  other  angels 
will  repair  to  Medina  and  cry,  'Come,  O  most  beautiful  and  purest  of 
soula  I  reanimate  thy  body  whieh  is  without  blemish.*  Then  he  shall 
come  out  of  his  tomb.  Gabriel  will  present  to  him  the  winged  Borak, 
and  give  him  a  standard  and  a  crown  sent  for  that  purpose  from  Para- 
dise, *  Come,  thou  chosen  of  the  Lord,'  a  voice  shall  exclaim, '  already 
is  Eden  spread  with  flowers,  and  the  hoiiris  await  thee.'  Then  the 
rest  of  mankind  will  awake  from  their  sleep  of  death,  and  be  con- 
ducl!ed  to  the  Valley  of  Jehoshophat  for  the  last  judgment. 

'  That  will  be  a  terrible  day,  when  each  one  shall  think  only  of  him- 
self '  O  God  P  Adam  will  cry,  '  save  me  !  save  rao  I  impute  to  me 
neither  the  iuqnity  of  Eve  nor  that  of  Abel.'  *  Preserve  me  from 
hell,'  Noah  will  pray,  *  and  do  unto  my  children  what  scemeth  good 
unto  TflEE.'  Abraham  shall  say,  '  I  invoke  Thee  not  for  Ishmael  nor 
lor  Isaac :  I  invoke  Thee,  O  God,  only  for  myself/  In  that  dread  horn', 
Mosea  will  forget  his  brother  Aaron*  Mohammed  alone  shall  pray 
for  all  the  world.  The  day  of  judgment  shall  bo  preceded  by  signs 
and  portents*  Tliere  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  sun  shall 
rise  out  of  the  west,  and  the  eartli  be  enveloped  in  smoke.  Men  shall 
even  envy  the  quiet  of  the  grave. 

'At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  Isralil,  the  earth  will  tremble 
and  the  niountams  be  levelled  with  the  plains.  The  moon,  the  sun, 
and  the  star^  shs^l  fall  into  the  sea,  and  the  firmament  melt  away.  The 
earth  will  then  open,  and  the  souls  fly  in  quest  of  the  bodies.  The  dry 
bones  of  the  dead  will  rattle,  the  scattered  limbs  be  brought  together, 
and  the  very  hairs  of  their  head  congTegato. 

'  The  duration  of  the  day  of  judgment  shall  be  an  age.  It  shall  be 
a  day  of  sighs  and  griefe,  a  day  of  tribulation  and  anguisli,  when  the 
cup  of  sorrow  and  misery  must  be  drunk,  even  to  the  very  dregs 
thereof  To  the  perverse  and  the  ungodly,  every  thing  shall  become 
as  aloes  and  bitterness.  For  them  there  wiO  not  be  one  moment  of 
repose.  Tliey  shall  behold  nothing  agreeable,  hear  no  voice  that  shall 
delight,  while  their  terrified  imaginations  will  represent  to  them  only 
spectres  and  tortures,  and  the  bowlings  of  demons. 

*  Then  Mohammed  will  intercede  for  his  people, 

'  After  the  final  judgment,  made  according  to  good  works  without 
distinction  of  persons,  all  mankind  must  prepare  for  the  inevitable  pass- 
age of  Sirat,  the  sharp-edged  bridge  of  seven  arches.  This  bridge  is 
three  thousand  years'  journey  in  length,  narrow  as  the  thread  of  a 
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spider's  web,  and  sbarp  as  tbe  edge  of  a  sword.    It  requires  a  tbou- 

sand  years  to  af^ccnd  the  first  Hide,  a  thousand  to  cross  over,  and  a 
thousand  more  to  descend,  Thej  who  make  the  entire  passage^  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  joys  of  Paradise,  but  infidels  and  all  wicked  per* 
sons  sball  fall  into  perdition  from  the  different  arches.  Tbe  faltbfiil 
sball,  bowever,  at  last  all  be  redeemed  !  * 

'Good  God!'  exclaimed  my  coinpanions,  *bow  dreadful  to  our 
sight  will  this  formidable  Ijridge  appear !  Wbat  virtue  1  wbat  secret 
grace  from  the  Most  High  shaU  we  not  need  \ ' 

*  Tell  me,'  continued  Solomon,  *  when  shall  the  resurrection  eome  ?' 

*  God  only  known,'  replied  the  angel  of  death,  and  having  answered 
Solomon,  !ie  prepared  to  carry  away  bis  soul. 

'  Canst  thou  not  prolong  my  life  until  the  completion  of  tbe  temple  7  * 

*  No,'  responded  the  angel  i  '  thy  hour  is  come.' 

'  The  will  of  God  be  done ;  but  let  my  death  be  unknown  to  the 
djinns  until  they  have  comjdcted  tbe  House  of  God,' 

The  angel  removed  the  soul  of  the  Great  King,  but  his  body  was 
left  seated  upon  the  throne,  clothed  in  royal  robes  and  all  tbe  insignia 
of  office.  There  it  remained  in  the  usual  position  of  the  monarch,  the 
races  of  meu  and  genii  paying  their  customary  homago  at  a  respectful 
distance,  until  the  staff  upon  which  tlie  corpse  leaned  had  been  gnawed 
by  the  worms,  and  gave  way,  so  that  the  body  tell  to  the  ground. 

*  Until  the  time  of  Mohammed,*  continued  Kitab  Eflendi,  '  the  angd 
of  death  appeared  to  mortals  in  a  bodily  form.  But  when  he  came  for  tbo  < 
soul  of  the  Prophet,  the  latter  said  to  him ;  •  O  Azrael,  thou  art  terrible 
to  behold!  It  is  not  proper  that  thou  shouldst  thus  show  thyself  to 
mortal  men,  for  it  can  easily  happen  that  they  die  from  excessive  fright 
before  having  said  their  prayers.  I  am  a  man  of  courage^  but  confesa 
that  I  cannot  look  upon  thee  mthout  a  shudder.* 

He  then  besought  God  that  Azrael  might  become  a  spirit ;  and  his 
prayer  was  granted. 

At  a  late  hour  we  spread  our  mats  upon  the  floor,  and  lay  down  to  < 
rest.    Tlie  escort  and  one  or  two  Turks  wlio  tarried  with  na  all  night,  J 
slept  soundly  with  their  yataghans  by  their  sides.    My  repose,  how- 
ever, was  disturbed  by  hideous  phantoms  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
abominations  of  the  Turkish  cuisine,  but  borrowed  the  forma  of  the  j 
hide-bound  quadrupeds  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  whose  spasmodic  ] 
breathing  harmonized  admirably  with  the  snoring  of  my  prostrate 
companions. 
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MARY     IN     AUTUMN, 

I  SEE  the  leaves  a-fiilling  — 

Falling,  tlie  red  and  yellow  leaf ; 

And  I  know  they  are  a-calling  — 
Calling  with  the  voice  of  grieC 

They  tell  me  they  are  going 
On  the  Season's  fleeting  car  \ 

But  I  6©e  them  only  showing 
How  Life's  season  fleets  afiu*. 


I  will  not  hear  their  voices : 

Yotith's  spring  —  I  cannot  let  it  go ; 
Every  flower  and  leaf  rejoioes  — 

Wintry  Age  cannot  be  so- 

I  Ml  take  tliat  brooklet,  singing 
Endless  sonnets,  fbr  my  friend : 

Be  not  always,  dear  one,  bringing 
Signals,  leaf-like,  of  youth's  end 

Hear  him  shouting  gayly,  *  Never !  * 
As  he  whirls  the  miller's  wheel ; 

Then  goes  dancing  seaward  ever, 
Laughing  at  the  woes  we  fed. 

But  the  ice  shall  come  and  cover 
Up  this  rogue,  and  liide  his  luiglit ; 

And  you  "U  see  this  summer  lover 
Stiflen  in  the  winter  night 

RiLsUe,  then,  and  laugh,  yo  branches  ! 

Fling  your  leaves,  and  tell  me  so  r 
Pour  them  down  iu  avalanches  — 

Load  the  autumn  windii  that  blow. 

Youth  must  vanish,  that  is  certidn ; 

But  I  trample  on  your  signs : 
Looking  t!iroygh  this  leajy  curtain, 

Read  a  bud-life's  mystic  lincjs. 

Yea,  I  see  the  loaves  are  felling  — 
Falling,  the  red  and  yellow  leaf; 

And  1  know  that  they  are  calling; 
But  their  voice  no  more  is  grieC 


When  the  brilliant  cnthiLsiast  Lamenkais,  then  a  joung  Roman  Catholic  djTine, 
was  condemned  by  the  civil  tribunal  for  the  force  with  which  he  had  advocated  nX 
once  religion  and  Hherly,  he  energetically  exclaimed  :  *  We  will  show  them  what 
kind  of  a  man  a  priest  is !  *  lie  had  been  one  of  the  most  charming  of  reli^onists, 
and  one  of  the  most  devout  disciples  anci  (iiTnest  champion.^  of  the  Church ;  yet  his 
career  from  this  time  was  strangely  eccentric.  His  excellent  purity  of  character 
remained,  his  sincerity  no  on©  questioned,  his  rare  ability  was  attested  by  every 
word  that  he  spoke,  hia  enthusiasm  carried  before  it  a  whole  populace,  his  writings 
were  ko  luminous  and  so  loving,  that  they  might  almost  he  the  text-lKKjks  for  the 
millennium ;  and  yet  the  priest  in  him  was  ruined  He  died  beloved  and  wondered 
at  by  all  FTcnchman :  but  in  obedience  to  his  last  requeiitj  no  religious  rite  was 
performed  at  his  funend,  and  no  religious  sanctions  hallowed  his  grave.  It 
was  only  before  his  resolute  exclamation,  before  he  rushed  wildly  forth  from  tho 
orbit  prescribed  by  the  Church,  that  he  showed  the  beauty  of  the  priesthood.  In 
what  foUowed,  in  the  long  period  in  which  his  gentle  spirit  battled  with  tli©  world, 
he  illustrated  chiefly  what  the  priest  ought  not  to  be. 

There  are  many  clergymen  of  the  present  time  who  are  endeavoring,  like  Lamen- 
NAis,  only  with  less  force  and  fervor,  to  teach  what  kind  of  man  the  priest  is.  That 
severe  official  character  which  distinguished  alike  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  Christ- 
ian lathers,  and  the  Protestant  reformers — that  singleness  of  eye,  and  renunciation 
of  every  thing  but  the  duties  of  one  high  calling,  which  alone  can  give  the  minis 
tcr  his  proper  efficiency  ^  are  becoming  too  rare  among  the  more  prominent  mem- 
bera  of  the  clergy.  When  we  receive  a  new  book  from  a  reverend  author,  we  are 
very  far  from  being  able  to  anticipate  which  one  of  the  seven  sciences  it  will  treat 
oC  We  are  not  only  in  doubt  m  to  the  subject  of  the  book,  but  even  as  to  whether 
that  subject  will  bo  discussed  in  a  particularly  religious  Rpirit.  There  is  ft  greiht 
deal  of  poor  poetry,  mock  metaphysics,  incomplete  learning,  shallow  argumentation, 
and  foeble-forcihle  assertion  distributed  in  sermong  and  volumes  to  the  long-suf- 
fering religiously-disposed  public^  by  ambitious  divines.  There  is  nothing  else  so 
eSSoddy^  or  so  beautiM  &5  simphcity ;  and  simplicity  is  no  where  else  so  eSbctive 
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ad  so  Ixsaiitiful  as  in  the  puljiii     Would  that  our  preachers  and  ecclesiostical 

Authors  might  become  nwjLfe  of  this  truth,  &nd  by  dropping  all  rain  and  fidse 

Idisplay,  and  bj  adhering  strictly  to  their  rCle^  give  us  at  once  better  learning  and 

■  religioa 

We  do  not  beliere  that  mere  dulnesa  is  the  worst  defect  commoa  to  sermons. 

here  are  some  kinds  of  Tivacity  that  are  vastly  more  stupid  than  duinees ;  aud 

tiy  sermon  in  which  the  spirit  of  worship  does  not  predominate  over  every  thing 

3  in  it — oTcr  criticism^  history,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  aE  manner  of  arts,  sciences, 

Qd  antiquities  —  is  simply  a  misnomer  and  a  monster.     Tlie  central  life  of  the 

I  must  be  a  religious  spirit,  of  which  all  his  acts  should  be  witnesses  ^  he 

bould  be  the  model  to  his  lay  brethren  of  separation  from  whatsoever  is  firivolous 

nd  unimportant  in  the  world ;  and  he  should  ^rd  himself  carefully  in  tlie  robe  of 

;  peculiar  integrity,  lest^  as  he  ranges  tlirough  the  realm  of  thought,  like  Laiceh- 

ilAis^  he  lose  the  brightness  of  that  feith  which  is  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the 

ad,  aiid  therefore  foil  in  his  chief  end. 

The  sennons  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson  are  the  first  since  those  of  Robert 

,  the  publication  of  which  has  produced  a  general  interest  and  sensatioiL    A 

oporary  or  partial  interest  has  often  been  raised  by  oontroverBial,  or  perhaps  by 

rival  sermons;  but  these  are  the  first  in  our  generation  which  are  read  by  intel- 

Rgent  men  of  all  sects  and  avocations  with  etjiial  admiration.     They  have  not, 

however,  the  massive,  Imlanced,  and  almost  faultless  rhetorical  character  which 

Ustingtiishes  those  of  Robert  Hall.     Many  of  them  are  only  the  notes  and 

nemories  of  sermons  delivered  extemporaneously ;  and  the  suggestive  manner  in 

which  one  pitliy  sentence  succeeds  another,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  rotund 

and  inane  verbiage  too  common  in  pulpit  performanoea 

Their  main  charm  is,  that  they  are  purely  sermons ;  that  they  exhibit  an  intel- 
lectual and  energetic  man  —  strongly  impressed  by  religion,  and  discoursing  of  re- 
ligious subjects  in  a  religious  way.     Their  popularity,  both  in  England  and  the 
Jnited  States^  proves  that  not  even  our  scientific  and  materialistic  age  is  weaiy  of 
dth ;  and  that  if  the  clergy  do  not  find  sympathetic  audiences^  it  is  their  own  fimlt 
They  display  a  liberal  spirit,  wliich  is  not  at  the  sajue  time  indifferent^  and  superior 
^—learning,  taste,  and  acutencss,  which  are  constantly  brought  to  bear  directly  upon 
^Mome  vital  point  of  thought  or  action.    With  a  clearness  of  spiritual  and  inteUectr 
^KkI  insight  which  is  most  remarkable,  the  preacher  now  illumines  a  dark  problem 
^^Bf  experience,  and  now  cuts  at  a  stroke  some  knot  of  theology  which  a  comment- 
^Ktor  or  dogmatist  would  be  long  in  untying.    Mr,  Robertsok's  early  tastes  were 
^■br  the  mihUry  profession,  and  the  soldier  appears  in  his  sermons  not  only  in  the 
frequent  view  of  life  as  a  war&re,  but  in  tlie  skilful  choice  of  efik:tive  words,  and 
in  the  energy  which  makes  every  new  sentence  advance  to  a  new  posifion.     The 
reader  can  hardly  fiiil  to  have  his  religious  life  decpcnwi  and  rectified  by  them, 
and  to  derive  from  them  clearer  views  of  Christian  theology. 

Nor  will  their  influence  be  limited  to  tlie  laity.  They  are  the  key-note,  show* 
ing  the  kind  of  sermons  which  take  effect  at  the  present  time ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  corps  of  the  priesthood  will  learn  to  Ikli  back  ujxjn  their  special  calling  and 
special  type  of  character,  and  give  us  tlus  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Protestant 
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Tai  HotssnoLD  Boor  of  PotTttT  :  Collccled  and  Edited  by  Csaiu.ib  A,  Daxa.    Fourth 
edition.     New^York :  D.  Applkton  and  Compaat,    1S59. 

A  PORTION  of  the  literaiy  critics  in  oiir  country  form  a  craft  which  doubtless  better 
deserves  to  figure  in  a  new  *■  Dunciftd  *  than  any  other  living  set  of  men*  A  selec- 
tion might  be  made  from  aU  that  is  said  about  any  new  book  by  al]  the  newspapers 
and  reviews,  which  would  contain  more  of  human  foDy  and  stupidity  tlmn  could 
be  combined  in  any  other  way.  It  would  present  the  most  various  illustrations  of 
eomms  il  ne  faut  pa«  6crire^     The  publishers  of  Mr.  Dana's  'Household  Book* 

I  have  recently  entertained  the  public,  by  issuing  in  an  advertisement  specimens  of 
all  sorts  of  notices  to  which  that  book  has  been  subject,  and  a  finer  exhibition  of 
wool-gathering  could  hardly  be  given.  Friends  and  enemies,  wits  and  dolts,  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  express  their  minds  one  after  the  other,  to  the  utter  eon- 
fiision  of  every  sincere  inquires  All  virtues  and  vices  are  alternately  attributed 
and  denied  to  tlie  volume,  till  the  mystified  reader  might  well  forget  the  original 

I  ^ueetion»  Our  present  design  is  not  to  repeat  our  commendations  of  the  complete- 
neas^  order,  and  beauty  of  the  *  Household  Book  of  Poetry/  hut  to  suggest  to  pub- 
lishers to  occasionally  redpmcate  the  courtesies  of  critics,  by  collecting  in  their  ad- 
vertisements the  most  glaring  memorials  of  critiod  ignorance,  or  wilful  perversion 
with  personal  animmt,  A  good  book  would  not  suffer  by  this  metlMxi,  and  a  few 
such  exposures  in  tha  pillory  might  improve  the  critics.  We  hope  the  example 
may  be  followed,  and  that  the  advertising  colimins  of  the  newspapers  will  more 
frequently  be  rendered  comic,  by  displaying  the  judgments  of  the  different  specks 
ef  literaiy  DoafiERBiES. 


A  JorBNAL  or  roNTKefiATioxB  wrm  Lobp  Btrow,    By  the  Coimtcsa  of  BLnaiiroTOsr.    With 
a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Auttior.    Boa  tan  :  William  Yila£1M.    18&9, 

It  13  probable  that  contemporary  books  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  American  public     Tlie  philosopher  who  refused  to  read  any  thing  till  it 
had  been  published  a  yeaTj  was  certainly  wiser  than  the  many  people  who  neglect 
the  old  authors,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  reviews  and  latest  publications* 
The  new  editions  of  some  of  the  more  recent  English  classics,  by  a  Barton  firm,  of 
which  I^ady  Blesso(oton's  ^  Conversations  with  Lord  Btbon  *  is  the  last,  are  unsur- 
passed in  style  by  the  issues  of  any  American  publishing-house.     The  same  works 
^  have  not  before  l)een  offered  in  so  satisfactory  a  form  for  libraries.     The  'Journal 
I  of  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron*  was  the  most  favorably  received  of  the  various 
!  writings  of  the  Countess  of  BlessingtoNj  and  is  a  pleasant  memorial  of  English 
society  and  literature  in  the  last  generation,     Tlie  period  is  gone  by  only  fikr 
enough  to  be  suggestive  without  being  strange.     Perhaps  Lord  Bi^oN  appears  no 
where  els©  so  well  as  in  the  pages  of  his  amiable  reporter,  though  she  is  not 
his  eulogist;  and  as  he  is  assuredly  judged,  m  a  man,  too  harshly  and  inade- 
quately by  niotit  persons,  it  is  desirable  that  the  sunny  side  of  his  character,  re- 
*  vcaled  in  tliis  book,  should  he  perpetuated.     His  reported  oonversatioQ  contain! 
many  striking  and  novel  sayings,  wortliy  of  \m  poetical  renown. 
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By  Qsosaa  Wood     New- York  j  Dimbt 


The  author  of  *  Pctbr  Scblemihl  in  America '  would  better  have  let  the  future 
life  alone.  We  confess  to  being  disgusted  with  his  revelations  concerning  the 
doings  of  tlio  beatifled.  ITie  scene  of  his  story  might  as  well  have  been  in  Eng- 
land, or  California,  or  Constantinople,  or,  for  aught  we  know,  in  Abyssinia  or 
^Camschatka,  is  in  Heaveii,  It  is  simply  in  a  place  whore  the  people  are  orthodox, 
say^  *  How  beautiful  I '  —  where  persons  who  have  been  acqWnted  on  earth 
ichange  glad  congratulationa  at  meeting  each  other  under  such  happy  circyin* 
where  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  taUc  about  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
aud other  sublunary  affaire  ;  where  anachronisms  are  in  order ;  where  women 
Xm  church  history:  where  Saint  Peepetua  speculates  *  with  the  deepest  anxiety* 
the  question  of  American  convents  j  where  a  pandemonium  of  metapliysical 
lussion  ia  got  up  between  Lord  Bacon,  Dirxs  Scorua,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Blaise 
JCAL,  Jonathan  Edwabds,  and  Mrs.  J  at  ;  where  they  have  very  magnificent 
&3hionable  concerts;,  using  in  them  apparently  the  best  earthly  irvind-iiistni- 
ments ;  where  every  tiling  is  very  elegant^  but  where  nobody  is  any  wiser,  better, 
brighter  than  terrestrial  people  who  have  had  a  fair  literary  and  religious  train- 
The  burden  of  tliis  life  is  transferred  to  the  skies,  excepting  that  all  the  cha- 
irs in  the  book  seem  to  have  the  conveniences  of  wealth.  We  estimate  that 
Wood's  ideas  of  heaven,  bating  the  anachronisms,  could  be  enjoyed  on  the 
earth  for  an  income  of  something  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
volume  attempts  to  describe  scenes  of  which  no  poet  or  romancer  should  treat,  un* 
less  he  be  a  master  of  power  and  of  beauty,  Mr.  Wood  is  often  quaint  and  vigorous, 
and  his  work  has  passages  worthy  of  his  reputation ;  but  he  proves  himself  a  poor 
hand  at  following  Dante.  He  has  produced  neither  good  poetry^  phEoeophy,  nor 
igion,  and  only  a  poor  satire. 


K 


>A?r  OP  Arc:  OS  ths  Maid  or  Oelians. 
York :  SrAjrroao  and  Dklissir.    185d. 


From  MiciRLrr*s  Hiatory  of  France.    New- 


TniB  little  book  is  a  translation  from  one  of  the  ablest  French  historians,  by  Mr. 
W.  Wight,  the  translator  also  of  several  of  Cousin's  philosophical  writings.  The 
heroine^  who  has  so  variously  figured  in  poetry,  is  presented  from  a  strictly  historic 
point  of  view.  She  was  only  an  eminent  instance  of  that  religious  and  loyal  inspiration 
wliich,  in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  was  often  found  united  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
of  character.  Her  success  Ls  attributed  to  her  go^xi  scn.^  as  much  m  to  her 
gCj  pietyj  and  realizing  imagination.  The  editor  has  put  the  narrative  into 
and  idiomatic  Englisli,  and  the  publishers  have  Issued  il  in  appropriate  form, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whiiit»  that  our  proey  American  homes  need  to  be  illumined 
the  presence  of  heroes  and  of  heroines,  and  to  this  end,  he  purposes  Issuing  a 
ics  of  portraits  of  the  most  brilliant  and  worthy  historical  parsonages,  drawn  by 
most  skilful  hands^ 


Turn  Haupvook  or  Btakdard  o&  AvEBtcAir  PBOKOGRAPiir. 
Ifcw-York:  Phonetic  Depot.    1858. 


Bj  A»n>BEw  J.  Q&yLyL 


We  have  foimd  an  examination  of  this  book  quite  as  suggestive  as  the  histoijof 
the  telegraph  or  of  any  other  of  the  recent  triumphs  of  art  and  phj^ical  science. 
It  Ulastratcs  finely  an  age  which  is  vciy  fmt  —  m  an  intellectual  if  not  in  a  moral 
sense.  Begixunng  with  first  principles,  it  proposes  to  write  the  English  language 
as  it  ia  sonnded.  It  then,  by  a  seric^i  of  most  remarkable  reductions,  which  as  a 
matter  of  intellectual  curiosity  would  delight  any  man,  compresses  the  written  Ian* 
guage  to  suck  brevity,  that  it  can  be  written  as  rapidly  as  spoken.  ETery  thing 
becomes  short  as  well  as  quick  ;  a  d^  or  a  curve  takes  the  place  of  words ;  a  line 
containis  the  priiite<l  matter  of  an  ordinary  page ;  and  a  big  old  folio  tome,  such  as 
monks  used  to  spend  a  fife-time  in  writing,  would,  in  reporting  short-hand  &ty\% 
make  a  handsome  little  volume  to  bo  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  to  be  read  i 
evening.  Every  great  improvement  suggests  new  ideals.  The  if  leal  world  of  ] 
nography  and  stenography  is  a  time  when  written  words  shall  be  as  obedient  to 
thought  as  speech  is  now ;  when  reading  shall  cease  to  be  slow,  and  books  un- 
wieldy ;  when  aU  the  news  of  the  newspaper  can  be  written  on  the  space  of  a 
thumb-nail,  and  read  at  a  glance  j  when  a  scholar  shall  be  able  to  cany  the  wbote 
Alexandrian  library  in  his  pockcte ;  and  when  our  present  f!k*hion  of  penmanship 
fihall  bo  as  antiquated  as.  a  stage-coach  fas  now.  The  work  of  Mr,  GRAHitM  ooDtaiDa 
all  the  information  on  the  subject,  whether  for  a  person  desiring  to  leam  the 
art^  or  lof  one  who  is  only  curious  about  it 


A  Yacht  Votaoe.    L»tticr»  fkok  Hirh  Latituobs  :  being  some  Aocoivnt  of  a  Vojage  in 
cbt  *  Foam/  85  0.  M .  to  kelund,  Jan  Mayeo,  and  Spilibergeo,  m  1356. 


the  Scbooncr-Yacbt  * 

By  Lord  DuFFKaiN.    Boston  : 


TlCKNOB  AND  FlILSfl.      185i&* 


MoRji LISTS  arc  of  opinion  that  a  very  $mall  act  may  reveal  very  great  qualities; 
and  the  volume  of  Lord  Dufferin  is  proof  of  how  much  wit»  sense,  taste;,  culture, 
sdiolarship,  refinement,  manfiness,  and  vigor  may  be  displayed  in  a  yikcht-voyage. 
A  more  chiu-ming  book,  of  the  lighter  sort,  has  not  recently  appeared.  It  should 
be  read  by  any  person  who  wkhes  to  see  human  nature  in  a  very  happy  light 
The  interest  of  the  voyage,  one  of  the  most  daring  on  record,  three  thousand  mHes 
norihward  to  points  far  withhi  the  polar  circle,  would  bo  considerable,  even  if  told 
by  a  dull  narrator;  but  the  author  has  an  equally  faultless  knack  of  describing  the 
craft,  tlic  icy  scenery,  and  tlmt  institution  called  human  society^  which  fiourishcs 
even  at  Spitzbergea  Freshness  and  taste  distinguish  every  page  of  the  book,  and 
the  narrative  is  interspersed  at  intervals  with  historic  tales,  bits  of  science,  northern 

f  sagas,  and  several  most  remarkable  displays  of  Latinity.     The  author  is  a  descend* 

f  tnt  of  Rich  Alio  BmNSLEY  SnEaiDAN^  and  a  nephew  of  the  Hon*  Mrsu  Nobtox. 
His  book  has  already  passed  through  five  or  six  editions  in  England,  and  it  would 

f  be  an  indication  of  the  good  taste  of  the  public,  if  it  should  do  tho  same  in  this 

[  country. 
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ITORJAL  NaBBATIVB   OF  THE  KnTCKCRBOCKER  KaOAZHTE  I    RsMrNISCENCES  OF 

TUB  Sat^ctuh  and  OF  OUR  CoRHESPONDENTS. — We  hftv©  an  abiding  ralth,  and  a 
strong  hope,  that  under  the  roregoing  heftd  we  may  bo  able  to  add  Rome  what  to  the 
interest  of  this  department  of  our  Magazine.  We  were  scarcely  aware,  uirdl  wc 
began  to  collect  the  materiel  for  the  work,  what  an  amount  of  fact  and  of  remmts- 
cenc«  it  would  naturally  involve*  But  *  enough  on  this  point,*  as  the  fly  said,  wl  leu 
impaled  upon  the  wall  by  the  conservative  pin  of  an  entomologist  I^ct  us  *  begin 
at  the  beginning/ 

The  first  number  of  Uie  KxiCitERBOCKBu  Magazine  wa<j  issued  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1838,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Cua^rles  Fen^o  Hoffman,  I^q. 
He  chose  to  arlopt  the  title  ITnwkerhiclerj  (with  the  «,)  as  being  more  consonant 
with  the  spelling  adopted  by  the  honortvi  families  of  that  name,  long  rcs^ident  in  the 
snug  nestling-placesi  along  tlie  Hudson.  It  was  but  a  j^hort  time,  however,  before  it 
wa^  made  to  assume  the  cognomen  of  the  immortal  historian  of  New* York,  as  given 
to  that  worthy  by  his  god-father,  Washinoton  fRvrNO.  A  well-designed  and  well- 
ongraved  frontispiece  to  the  *  Introductory  Paper,*  represented  a  younger  counter- 
part of  the  venerable  historian  seated  in  a  high-backed  cliair  at  a  tible  covered  with 
ancient  books  and  other  literary  paraphemalia,  gazing  pen  in  hand,  xs  if  collecling 
hLs  wandering  thoughts,  through  an  (ypen  window,  at  the  few  Dutch  dwelling!^ 
which  ooco  con^titutofl  the  great  city  of  NicuwArngtcrdam.  The  young  editor 
&lLi  into  a  reverie ;  a  mystcnous  influence  gradually  prevails  in  the  room  where  h» 
IS  sitting ;  the  very  furniture  undergoes  a  striking  metamorphosis ;  a  mirror,  which 
was  one  of  tlie  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  no  longer  reflects  the  form  and  linea- 

its  of  the  writer,  but  *  another  figurt,  an  actual  being,  although  not  of  this 

•Id,*  Bits  opposite  to  him. 
This  phantom  was  the  Eidol^m  of  the  veritable  and  venerable  BiEDRicn  Knickes- 
nocKBR ;  dressed  in  a  coat  of  rusty  black,  a  pair  of  oKve-velvet  breeches,  and  a 
three-cornered  beaver :  very  benevolent  in  expression,  and  with  a  certain  brisk- 
ness in  his  appearance,  which  seemed  ahnost  incompatible  with  the  gloomy  stern- 
ness of  an  apparition.  Raising  his  little  cocked  hat  from  his  head,  from  which  a 
few  gray  hairs,  plaited  and  clubbed  behind,  depended,  the  Paantom  proceeds  to 
VOL,   Lll^  13 
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ask  a  few  progmmt  questions,  and  to  proffer  some  well-CDnsidered  advice  to  his  1 
youthftil  successor.     He  chides  the  rash  pnssmnption  which  would  essay  to  re-  ( 
trie^c  a  city  from  the  degeneracj  into  which  it  had  Mkn  since  it  pasRcd  from  ] 
under  the  sway  of  its  ancient  Dutch  djTiasty,  and  like  an  over-grown  younktrr, 
hiid  become  too  big  for  its  jacket :  and  was  especially  severe  upon  him  for  having  j 
issiimod  a  name,  which,  as  tliat  of  a  lofty  and  venerable  annalLut^  was  now  em-  I 
balmed  with  those  of  Tm  gyiudes  and  Xenofiion,  Livi%  Tacitits,  and  Polvbic:^ 
DiODORtJs  and  Aboul  Hassan  Alt,  the  Son  of  Alkeah^  Dionysius  of  IIalicaji« 
ifAssus,  Sanchoniathon,  Manetuo,  and  Barosus. 

The  ire  of  the  venerable  Shade  is  pacified  with  the  assurance,  that  nothing  so  I 
presumptuous  as  tlic  idea  of  supplying  his  place,  as  the  quonrkm  guardian  of  his  I 
fiivorite  city,  was  for  a  moment  contemplated :  that  his  name  liad  been  adopted  I 
only  as  gtxxl  Catholicjs,  when  they  t^ike  the  cowl,  sometimes  adopt  that  of  their  j 
tutelar  saint  A  pride  of  citizenship,  still  strong  among  the  townsmen  of  the  im-  j 
mortal  historian,  wai^  to  be  inculcated,  distinct  entirely  from  a  mere  cocJeney  spirit^  i 
in  this  great  jnart  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of  business :  and  talent,  generaUy,  from 
each  find  every  part  of  our  country,  was  to  bo  elicited  and  encouraged.  Much  sensiblej 
comment,  from  l:>oth  interlocutors,  was  evolved  concerning  the  want  of  ongioaliiy  inl 
many  of  our  American  WTiters :  our  writings  and  our  approval  of  writings  wewJ 
hoth  second-liand :  w*e  imitated  the  most  flintsy  productions  which  appeared  1 
abr(jad,  and  then  approved  of  those  imitationii  as  *  American  ;*  while  *  critics,*  so-j 
called^  afraid  to  be  accused  of  a  want  of  pittriotism,  sanctioned  where  they  despised,  i 
and  approved  where  they  ought  to  condemn. 

With  tliis^  and  much  more  advice,  the  kindly  and  benevolent  Poantom  suddeidf  1 
vanished  into  thin  air,  and  so  departed.  Save  that  it  was  somewhat  too  ^king*-! 
drawn  out,'  and  in  portions  a  little  stilted  and  apostrophic,  with  its  *  thec^s  and  i 
^thou's,  and  other  un-DiEDKicu  tenns  and  expletives,  this  introduction  was  well 
conceived  and  felicitously  executed,  and  reflected  much  credit,  at  the  time^  upon  i 
the  fanciful  resources  of  Mn  Hoffman. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  n  moment,  to  say  a  few  brief  words  ognceming  our  first  1 
predecessor  in  the  editorship  of  the  KNicKERBocKEit.     He  was  a  true  lover  of'l 
Natithk,  and  of  her  sports  and  pastimes  :  a  genial  companion,  and  an  accomplished  ] 
Gentleman',  at  a  time  when  that  much-abused  term  meant  something.     He  had 
a  wonderful  facility  and  fecundity  in  poeticjil  composition.     Many  of  his  *  Songs,* 
especially,  some  of  which,  as  we  are  informed,  were  literally  *  thrown  off  at  a  heat,* 
hive  scarcely  been  exceeded  in  their  kind  by  those  of  any  American  writer.     And  1 
without  citing  any  others,  let  us  mention  one,  ^Sp^wkling  and  Bright^''  which  wOl] 
be  as  fresh  and  as  ^^pirited  when  the  author  la  *  a  hiuitiful  of  dust '  as  it  y^^A  at  tht  j 
moment  it  caiue  from  his  warm  and  genial  heart     The  first  of  its  three  stanz 
will  recall  it  to  the  mind  of  every  tasteful  Ameridui  reader : 


*  SpARKLiifCJ  »rid  bright,  in  liquid  light, 

F>oes  the  wine  our  gobli'tii  (^Ioiiiki  io, 
With  hue  aj*  red  ns  the  rosy  bed 

Which  a  bee  would  chooVe  to  dreniTi  in. 
Then  till  t<j-tjight,  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  tleetinp 
Ab  bubbles  that  awim  oa  the  beaker's  brim, 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting  I  * 


1859.]  Hditor'8  Tahls.  1R5 

The  music  to  which  Ihw  song  waa  so  delightfully  weddod,  was  of  a  character 
wcU  calculated  to  enhance   \\&  popukrity  and  perpetuate  its  longevity.     The 

*  Songs*  of  Mr.  IIoFfMAN,  however,  acceptable  as  they  were  to  the  public,  and  to 
his  numerous  friends,  were  by  no  means  the  productions  through  which  he  was 
most  favorably  known  to  the  reading  workl  His  *  Greyslaer,'  '  Wild  Scenes?  in 
the  Forest  and  the  Prairie,*  'Winter  in  the  West,'  and  ^I'he  VigU  of  Faith,  a 
Legend  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,*  his  longest  poem,  gained  and  retained  for 
him  an  enviable  literary  reputation. 

Mr.  Horrif  AN  continued  only  for  a  comparatively  brief  period  to  discharge  the 
editorial  duties  of  the  Knrkerbocker  :  he  subnequently  bcc4ime  the  proprietor  and 
chief  editor  of  ^Tht  American  Monthly  Magazine ^^  which  he  conducted  for  a  long 
time  with  signal  ability :  devoting  himself  during  upward  of  a  year  of  the  lime  to  the 
conduct  of  *  77/<5  Koic-York  Mirror^  hvii?  proprietor,  Gen*  GeoroeP*  M(jrui'<. 

It  is  a  sad  and  painful  IhoughtT  to  reflect,  that  one  so  giJled,  so  gentle,  so  open 
to  all  the  intliience^  of  nature  and  aflfection,  should  have  l>ecn  so  untimely  cut  off 
from  the  world  We  -say  *  cut  off  from  the  world :  *  for  what  w  his  world  ?  *  A 
land  of  darknc.^  and  the  shadow  of  death : '  where  iw  light  is,  but  *  evcr-during 
dark,*  His  mind-vacuity,  we  are  told,  is  even  darker  from  its  previous  *  excess  of 
light*  lie  has  for  yearH  rocorriiizt'd  no  fonner  fimiiliar  fiicc :  even  upon  the  fiice  of 
hi^  own  brother,  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Oghen  Hoffkan,  his  large,  lustrous, 
liquid  blue  eyes,  which  once  would  have  beamed  with  the  welcoming  light  of  an 
aift^Hionate  heart,  rested  with  a  look  as  of  brooding  anger,  or  of  solemn,  silent 
gloom.  It  Is  our  impression,  that  Mn  Hoffmanns  insanity  did  not  come  upon  him 
quito  so  suddenly  as  is  by  many  persons  supposed.  We  remember  being  very 
much  impressed,  in  common  with  seireral  other  persons  presents,  one  ev#iing  at  a 
supper,  preparatory  to  an  annual  Festival  of  the  associated  KNicKEftBOCKEKS,  with 
hi^  'strange  words  and  ways.*  It  was  in  a  fine  apartment  of  the  old  City  Hotel 
Mr.  HoFrMAN  rose  to  respond  to  some  pleasant  sentiment  springing  from  the  oc- 
casion, or  to  reply  to  some  toast  in  compliment  to  himself.  It  was  early  in  the 
evening:  he  began,  with  eloquence  and  C4>herency ;  hut  presently  he  waxed  more 
gnd  more  vehement :  at  length,  he  began  to  wander  from  his  theme,  amidst  the 
ices  of  several  present,  and  the  expressed  anxiety  of  one  or  two  especial  friends. 
Wliat  can  he  the  matter  with  Charles  ? '  said  a  dintingnished  guest,  at  whose  side 
w*j  wore  seated ;  '  I  wish  he  would  sit  down :  he  is  spuming  like  a  becr-barrel.' 
Very  soon  he  diJ  sit  down :  the  deci>  blue  eye,  almost  covered  by  the  lustrous 

I       pupil,  hjid  grown  dim :  he  left  the  table,  and  reposed  upon  a  sofa,  for  the  most 
part  entirely  silent,  until  the  party  broke  up.     There  Is  little  doubt  (as  any  idea  of 

|,       excess,  with  him,  was  out  of  the  que-stion)  that  even  thus  early,  *  the  dark  mood ' 

I,       had  began  to  work  its  havoc  upon  his  brain. 

We  have  never  Uam^  why  it  was  that  Mr.  HorrMAN*s  connection  with  the 
KiffiCKKRBocxER  ceased  so  soon  as  it  did ;  but  fnjm  what  we  have  heard ^  we  liave 
been  led  to  the  inference,  that  it  was  owing  to  some  disagreement  l>etween  himself 
and  the  first  publi:^her  of  the  work ;  a  Ktirring,  business  little  man,  smart  as  a 
Yankee  steel-trap,  who  knew  how  to  set  up  his  little  sails  wherever  they  would 

*  dttiw,'  singly  or  all  together,  the  slightest  breath  of  the  aura  populnria.    Not  but 
I      that  he  meant  to  make  a  good  work  of  the  Magazine  —  for  Bryant,  Saxds,  and 

1 
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Vavimwg  were  contributors  of  eacccllcnt  papers,  in  prose  and  versei,  to  the  Terv 
first  number:  but  literajy  *pyffinff^  seemerl  more  'glaring  and  flaring*  at  that 
pericwJ  than  it  does  at  present ;  and  Mr.  Hoffman's  piiblitihcr  did  not  fail  to  av*i] 
bimself  of  tiie  requiisite  devices,  to  tlie  ftdlest  t^xtent  There  is  swroo  reason,  wo 
fejiey,  to  believe,  ttiat  the  success  of  this  trick  of  gaining  the  public  ear  caused  Ibc 
publisher  to  gradually  grow  indifferent  as  to  the  qnalitt/  of  the  literary  wares  which 
were  presented  through  the  Magazine  to  tlie  public.  An  amusing  illustration  of 
tbe  correctness  of  this  supposition  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment  It  was  related  to 
us  of  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  (long  deceaeetl,  and  well  known  to  American  readers,) 
who  vouclicd  for  the  fact 

He  Imd  written  a  prose  comnmnication  for  the  Kkickkrbockeb,  of  which  he  de- 
eired,  when  placed  in  ty{K:\  thut  a  proof-sheet  should  he  sent  him.  It  was  accord- 
ingly sent,  as  he  had  requested,  but  mimw  the  conclusion  —  upward  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  page.  This  he  dL^patcbcd  a  lad  for,  who  returned  for  answer  that  all 
tlie  matter  had  been' sent  —  at  least  all  tlmt  could  be  printed, 

Mr,  Knai'P  lia^tened  at  once  to  the  publication-office :  *  What  is  it  that  I  hear,* 
he  asked  of  the  publisher,  *  about  my  article  ?  You  have  n't  sent  me  tlio  wliole  of 
the  proof* 

*  Not  quite  —  I  know  ity  Knapp  ;  but  tlierc  is  n*t  mwh  of  it  lefl  off.  Sc^,  1 11 
tell  you  how  it  w,  Knapp  :  if  I  liave  that  three-quarters  of  a  page  carried  over  —  the 

[.printers  havo  *  caat  o^^  wliat  they  call,  'see,  and  printed  on  hey  end  —  then  I  shall 
have  to  have  another  sheet,  or  half  sheet,  any  way,  besides  sp*ilin*  the  pagin'  of 

!  what  ^s  been  printed' 

Struck  with  this  flattering  yiew  of  the  case,  Mr.  Knapp  said:  *  Leave  out  the 

Larticle  a^^gether,  then.  You  *ve  made  a  period,  or  full-stop,  of  a  conmia,  and 
closed  the  article  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  page,  leaving  out  iU  Tory  gist—  the  termina- 
tion of  the  whole  thing :  its  whole  interest  will  be  losL^ 

*  Oh  I  never  mind,  Knapp/  said  the  publisher :  '  let  it  go  as  it  is :  ft  reads  prelt)'^ 
[.good.' 

*  It  must  either  come  out  eutirCj  or  go  into  the  magazine  as  I  Vc  ivritten  it,'  ex- 
I  dauned,  wiih  emphasis,  the  irate  author. 

'Let  it  stand,  this  time/  renionslratecl,  coaxingly,  the  equally  *set-in-his-way^ 
vi'hlisher  i  *  let  it  stand  iJm  time :  *t  wont  do  you  any  hurt,  any  way :  nohody  will 
\'fmd  it  /  * 

It  was  this  Imi  hair,  which  *  broke  the  earners  back,^  It  is  needlesvC^  perhaps, 
L  to  add,  tliat  the  article  in  question  came  out  bodilj^,  and  something  more  compres- 
sible was  made  to  take  its  place. 

We  mention  this  anecdote  for  the  pui-pose  of  suggesting,  that  a  literary  judg* 
mcnt  so  accommfxlating  might  not  always  have  coincided  with  the  refined  and 
fastidious  taste  of  the  editor.  It  is  hut  lair  to  add,  however,  that  longiafier  thiss 
ti^e  publisher  aforesaid,  then  a  renident  of  London^  was  &  lively  and  piquant 
picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles  for  one  or  more  weekly  American  jotimals,  in 
Boston  and  New- York.  He  maintained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being 
*  Bniart,'  whatever  may  be  the  exact  definilton  of  that  term. 

One  among  the  most  eminent,  the  most  humorous  and  drily- witty  of  tlie  con- 
tributors to  the  first  number  of  the  Enickebbociler,  was  in  his  grave  when  a  fhtg- 
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meotiry  portion  of  an  article  from  his  p«ii  appeared  m  the  first  ksuo  of  the  mftgazine 
lor  which  it  was  written.  Robert  C  Sands,  well  known  as  '  tt  scholar,  and  a  ripe  Mtd 
good  onCj^  devotei:!  to  literature  with  a  rare  ardor  and  constancy,  was  *  struck  with 
Death  '  while  writing  an  humorous  i>aper  entitled  *Pt>etry  a/  th^  E%quinwux  *  tw 
tliis  work  With  intense  application,  he  had  tlevoted  himself  to  the  study  of  rare 
and  curious  works  upon  Greenland  and  the  frozen  latitudes,  in  order  to  fill  his 
mind  with  ideas  of  the  Esquiuiaux  modes  of  life,  their  traditions  and  their  mytho- 
logy.  His  introduction  to  the  article  was  a  review  of  an  imag^iimry  book  of  trans- 
latjons  from  the  Esfjuimaux  language^  and  he  had  \\Titten  two  firagment^  which  he 
mt«]id(Kl  for  supposed  specimens  of  Greenland  poetry.  He  had  written,  with  a 
pencil,  the  following  line^  doubtless  suggested  by  some  topic  in  the  Greenland 
mythology, 

'  Oh !  thliik  aot  my  spirit  among  you  abides  I  * 

when  his  arm  was  palsied  by  the  Great  BESTBorER.  Below  this  line,  on  the  origi- 
nal manuscript,  were  observed,  aflcr  his  death,  several  irregular  pencil-marks,  ex- 
tending nearly  across  the  page,  as  if  traced  by  a  hand  that  moved  in  darkness,  or 
no  longer  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  will.  He  rose^  opened  the  door,  and  attempted 
to  pass  out  of  the  room,  but  fdl  on  the  thre^ihoUL  On  being  assisted  to  his  cliam- 
berj  and  plaecd  on  the  bed,  he  was  observed  to  raise  his  powerless  right  arm  with 
the  other,  and  looking  at  it,  to  shed  teai-s.  From  this  severe  apoplectic  stroke  he 
shortly  afler  relapsed  into  a  lethargy,  from  which  he  never  awoke :  for  in  less  than 
four  hours  from  the  attack,  he  expired  without  a  struggle. 

The  fragment  of  the  article  begun  by  him  tor  the  Knickerbocker,  although  in- 
dicating his  quaint  combinations  of  language  and  grotes^^ue  associations  of  ideas, 
derived  its  pricipa!  interest,  in  its  unfiniahe<i  state,  from  the  fearful  catastrophe  by 
which  it  was  intcrrupteiL  IVe  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  revert  again  to 
Samds,  and  perhaps  to  quote  some  curious  and  clmrac  tens  tic  passages  from  enter- 
taining letters  to  bis  friends,  the  late  Willis  GArLoau  Clark,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  late  Joun  Neilson,  Jr.,  of  New-york.  Poor  Sanus,  so  untimely  cut  off,  waa 
buried  beyond  the  Elysian  Fields,  in  tlie  ok!  burying-ground  at  Hoboken,  among 
the  kindred  who  hrwi  been  bid  there  before  biuL  Willis  GAVLOKn  Clakk  seldom 
came  from  Philadelphia  to  visit  his  twin-brother,  without  crossing  with  him  to 
Hoboken,  and  repairing  U)  tlie  last  resting-place  of  his  friend  and  correspondent, 
for  whom  bis  affection  and  admiration  were  equally  ardent  and  sincere,  to  the 
fjay  of  his  death.  A  iiU  marble  pillar,  upon  a  daiker  marble  pedestal,  marked  the 
place  of  his  friend's  grave;  contiguous  to  that,  as  we  remember,  of  his  father, 
CoMFOKT  Sanos,  a  well-known  and  distinguished  merclmnt  of  New- York.  It  is 
somctliing  more  than  a  twelve-month  since  we  last  visited  the  .spot^  with  an  old  and 
esteemed  friend:  then  the  monument  rose  white  and  pure  above  the  humbler 
tcfitunonials  of  affection  among  which  it  was  placed.  But  the  rural  shades  of 
Hoboken  can  scarcely  be  called  rural  shades  any  longer.  Hoboken  is  not  now 
wliat  it  was,  when  Buy  a  NT  crossed  over  the  Hudson,  after  hi»  daily  editorial  toil, 
anrl,  witli  the  salt  breeze  from  the  ocean  *  breathing  through  the  lattice'  of  his  cot* 
tagie,  wrote  his  immortjd  lines  *  To  the  Evening  Wind;'  which,  but  for  his  innate 
h  (^  g®^®'*P*Uji  ^  not^waya^  coupled  with  true  gcniua,j  wo  might  almost 
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fancy  bim  r^foding  to  his  near  neighlwr  and  fHemi,  Sands^  from  the  yet  rough 
drafl  of  his  iDanuiieript     No:  nor  was  it  at  the  present  Ilolxiken,  where  Sanps 
himself  drew  thofic  humorous  sketches*  of  his  *  Thoughts  on  Hand  -  WrUinp,^  'Jfr, 
ami  Mrs,  Tmnphim^*  'Mr.  Vllkeour  and  his  Xeighhartt^^  ^Associations^^  etjc.^yr\a(i)i 
pogsess  that  oonEervative,  vital  principle,  whidi  so  informed  the  writings  of  LamBi 
and  which  the  world  '"cannot  let  die/  whether  the  said  world  l>e  ^ willing^  or  not; 
and  that  it  will  not  Ite  in  a  hurrii  to  he^  to  t-ay  the  lejist     Ah !  no  :  to  flrop  this  long  j 
dig^ssion :  *  Uoboken,  the  Fair/  m  iijK>strf>phized  and  almost  deified  by  the  «1d  j 
nGW.spaper-lmrds  of  New-York^  cannot  now  even  hide  the  hist  restiiig-pkee  of  he?  j 
Sands,  in  what  were  then  her  ^^/ttAsequestered  shades.'     The  northern  ends  of  J 
long  streets  abut  upon  the  green  gnive-cnclosure  where  he  lies  :  and  in  the  farthef  J 
'diggings  *  going  on,  sheer  down  to  the  city-grade,  the  white  bone-deposits  which] 
we  see,  aie  evidences?  of  similar  *  placers,'  which  (possibly  while  we  are  writing)  arsj 
still  opening  l>eyond :  since  dead  men,  lying  tmried  at  this  season,  near  a 
metropolis,  are  Miirds  of  p«iisage : '  for  (did  you  ever  chance  to  remark  it  *J  *  their! 
flight  is  in  tlie  winter/     Somehow  or  other,  we  seem  to  think  less  of  these  tcrribh 
desecrations  of  our  departed  friends,  when  the  very  elements  become  our  enemies  | 
Well  might  Bryavt  desire  a  summer-burial  and  a  summer-grave. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Fourth  Number  of  the  Second  Volume  of  ' 
Knickerbockek,  (in  October,  IB:} 3,)  Rev,  Timotfit  Flint,  then  recently  from  th 
West,  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  work.     Mr.  Flint  was,  at  a  former  period,  i 
Unitarian  clei^'man,  in  a  smaU  villiige  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  had  renxwed  West,! 
as  we  gather  from  an  authentic  source,  to  officiate,  in  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  thei 
Mississippi,  as  a  mir^sionary  of  the  denomination  whose  creed  he  was  to  deliver,) 
We  may  remark,  simply,  aiv  we  shall  have  occjLsion  to  speak  somewhat  farther  i 
relation  to  him  in  another  place,  that  he  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  hut  was  cdu-^ 
cated  in  Massachusetts,  having  gnuhiated  from  Harvard  College,  at  Ciunbridge,  ill 
the  year  180*).     He  was  an   author  who  desenctl  a  wider  rejmte  than  he  at- 
tained.    His  *  Recollections  of  the  Me^sissijtpi,'  and  his  *  Hi«itory  and  Geography  ofl 
the  Mississippi  Valky,*  were  excellent  productions.     His  perceptions  of  outwa 
nature  were  clear ;  his  feeling  strong ;  his  coloring  vivid :  in  hrie(  hh  style  (al 
though  sometimes  complained  of  for  its  minuteness  of  detail,  especially  in  dc^crip 
tive  passages)  was  generally  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  forca 

In  nFsuming  the  editorid  chair  of  the  Knickerbocker,  Mr.  pLr?^,  '  disavowing 
any  agency  in  the  supervision  of  the  work,  up  to  that  time,'  explained  briefly  1 
motives  for  *  taking  the  burthen  upon  his  shoulders.'  In  the  hope  of  reestablishing 
his  healtii,  which  had  become  iujijiiired  during  his  residence  at  the  West»  he  ^ 
ilesirous  of  trying  a  change  of  clitnate  What  he  promise<l,  in  his  introductory! 
editorial  remarks,  we  believe  he  did  liLs  liest  to  perform,  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  roagazinei  His  aim  was^  to  foster  Genuine  Ame 
Literature^  to  the  extent  of  his  ability ;  to  put  forth  his  ntmotit  exertions  to  < 
out  and  enoourag^  htent  talent ;  to  throw  his  mite  (and  his  mij^ht)  *■  into  tho  J 
of  true  taste,  good  learning,  .sound  morals  and  religion,  and  the  gi-eat  Interests  < 
siK'iety,  so  ^r  as  literature  might  be  made  to  bear  upon  them/  One  thing 
avowed,  which  we  admired  at  the  time,  and  do  iwlniire  and  honor  still.  He  did  no 
intend  tliat  his  cai-eer-cditorial,  at  least^  should  be  oJifc-militanL     In  proffering  tin 


customary  csourtesicfi  to  his  brother-editors^  he  bore  his  earnest  tesdmotiy  against 
the  correctness  of  what  beseemed  to  think  wns  a  then  too  prevalent  opinion  in  the 
editorial  crwd,  ('Ijegotten  in  ignorance,  and  bom  of  prolific  Politics,')  that  *ma- 
Jlgnitj  is  inspiration ;  volubility,  eloquence ;  abuse,  wit ;  and  victory,  the  last  word,^ 
Such  were  the  feelings,  and  such  were  the  motives,  with  which  Mr  Flint  entered 
upon  \m  duties.  In  connection  with  another  remark,  <x>ntained  in  Ihe  introduction 
to  which  we  have  here  allmIe<J,  namely,  that  Hhe  Magazine  had  already  been  as- 
Bailed,  on  the  presumption  that  he  was  the  editor,"  it  is  proper  to  say,  tlmt  he  was 
cordially  Wflcotneti  by  the  press  generally,  arid  that  ho  won,  and  merited,  the  es- 
teem and  ooopcration  of  the  endowed  and  the  good. 

AMde  fipom  what  must  have  been  the  ta.sk  of  a  general  supOTvlsion  of  the  work, 
Mr.  Flint*3  coniinuiucjitions  to  the  body  of  the  Magazine,  specially  from  his  own 
pen,  were  not  numerous.  In  his  opening  number,  it  is  ei»«y  to  trace  as  hi"*  —  *  from 
his  style/  if  there  were  no  initials  —  the  "■  EemiuUG^uf^s  of  a  Joitriifif  from  Cin- 
einnati  to  Bo»tm^'*  (literally  the  *  Diary  of  an  Invalid ;')  the  scorching  article  upim 
^Traf^ellertt  in  Amerka^  a  running  review  of  the  more  or  less  lively  or  stupid 
books  upon  this  country,  of  Tholloppe,  Sti-art,  *Cykjl  Tuouxton/  Fiddi,er, 
et  omnti  genm  ;  with  the  tirst^named  of  whom,  from  her  extended  residenee  in 
Cincinnati,  while  he  was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  then  fast^rising  and  flourijth- 
ing  city,  he  was  well  acquainted :  and  truth  to  say,  he  rendered  her  such  'ample 
jtutk^,^  that  she  was  thereafler  well  known  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States :  and  this  satisfied  a  wide  curiosity,  and  supplied  a 
most  important  desideratum :  for  every  body,  at  that  time,  was  asking,  *  Who  w 
Mrs,  TaoLLom  ?  Trolhppe  !  I —  what  a  name !  Expect  it  is  a  sham ! '  But  it 
was  no  *•  sham,*  nor  the  old  woman  either  In  the  next  number  appeared  "-The 
First  SUnm-BofH  on  the  La  PletOy  or  the  Mon^gamut^  involving  a  story  of  'The 
Cure  of  Yanity,*  one  of  the  longest,  and  many  think  one  of  the  best,  of  his  earlier 
contributions  to  the  Knickkhbockek. 

*A  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  a  Bachelor,'  in  the  opening  number  of  the  volmno  for 
January,  1834,  we  take  to  be  the  last  of  the  long  communications  to  the  body  of 
the  work,  furnished  by  Mr.  Flint,  while  it  was  carried  on  under  his  reputed 
management :  for  at  this  time  he  was  liberally  assisted,  if  not  superseded,  by  Mn 
SA3ITTL  Daly  Lang  tree,  afterward,  for  several  nimibcrSj  his  successor  in  the 
control  of  its  pages. 

Mr.  Lanotree  was  at  this  time  the  literary,  or  review-editor,  of  the  Nmc  -  Yorh 
Oommerckil  Adtertiser^  so  long  under  the  principal  management  of  the  late  Col- 
onel William  L.  Stone,  a  journal  still  surviving,  in  vigorous  maturity^  and  as  in- 
dustriously and  capably "wiited,  among  its  'live'  and  enterprising  competitors,  as 
ever.  To  much  research  and  general  scholarship,  Mr.  Lanotree  added  a  correct 
taste,  and  a  tact  and  capacity  in  the  '  science  of  reviewing,*  to  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, a  man  ^  is  bom,  not  made,'  to  as  great  a  degree  as  a  poet.  To  take  up  the 
multitudinoufl  works,  which  at  that  time  encimibered  the  tables  of  newspaper 
editoTK,  and  in  a  few  brie^  sententious,  and  comprehensive  paragraplis,  iinpart  to 
the  general  and  merely  casual  reader  a  fair  and  faithful  TMumh  of  the  same;  {read- 
w^  each  one,  let  us  ol>senre,  as  a  kind  of  necessary  preliminary ;)  to  do  this  well, 
required  a  talent  of  a  rare  mid  peculiar  kind :  and  this  talent^  Colonel  Stoke  gnco 
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,  inciQ&rked  to  ub^  Mr.  Ijlxgtrke  posseKscd  to  a  degroo  which  he  had  sddom  seen 
iurpossed  We  have  no  means  of  forming  a  judgment  tis  to  what  *  Original  PajxiTS 
proper  Ifr.  Lang  tree  funaished  to  the  Magazine.  The  review-department,  which 
was  weJl  conducted,  was  unquestionably  under  his  sole  control,  if  not  entirely 
from  his  own  rapid  and  prolific  pen.     He  took  leave  of  the  work  in  the  number 

I  for  April,  1834^  at  which  time  it  panned  iinder  the  editorial  direction  of  th©  writer 

[hereof  where  it  haa  remained  ^even  unto  this  day.* 

We  are  now  '  upon  our  own  groum!  j'  and  shall  proceed,  (cv,,)  in  suoceeding 

I  numbers,  to  diversify  this  department  of  our  Magazine  with  reminiscences  which 

I  belong  to  *««  and  our»:^  to  spe^ik  of  Ihings,  *all  of  which  we  *air,  and  part  of 
which  we  were : '  at  least,  we  were  *  there^  or  ihertobouV  It  won*t  perhaps  be 
q^uite  £o  heavy  raiding,  when  we  *  get  goin'  on  gowL' 


jprotetiiitigs  vk  i\t  ^tetlfsHl  of  ISmnt  ^it^olaa; 


Tax  members  of  thfa  time-honored  fraternity,  fuo 
rum  pars  c*t  Kkickerbocker,  cdcbrated  their  annual 
fealival  on  the  sixth  day  of  December  (Saint  Xicholas* 
day)  at  the  St.  NicnoLia  Hotel.  The  attendance  of 
members  and  gueeta  was  even  larger  than  usual ;  and 
the  ditmcr  was  enjoyed  with  nmnifestatioua  of  the 
heartiest  hilarity  and  humor,  the  lestiTitiea  being  pro- 
longed to  a  late  hour. 

The  niembora  held  their  regular  meeting  on  the  same 
evening,  at  which  the  i  -d  officers  and  high  dignitariea  were  ceremonlouBly 

inBtalled  by  the  redoubtiible  aud  ever-juvenile  J.  De  PKYBTEa  Oqdkn,  Esq,,  with  a 
jocund  scrioQflDesg  for  which  he  has  alwuya  been  consideredyaci"/*  princtpt. 

It  ia  quite  genemOy  known  that  our  Society  was  instiimted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
fierviug  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  habits  and  cuHtomB  of  our  Dutch  fore  fathers, 
the  founders  of  this  great  city,  in  danger  of  dcatniction  by  the  inroada  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  Ncw-Engliind.  The  ancient  families  of  Kew-York  were  well  represented  on 
the  occaaion,  which  gave  renewed  aasuranco  of  generatmns  yet  to  come,  armed  with 
the  virtues  aocial  and  political  which  tharacterixed  our  ancestors,  and  gave  them  a 
name  enduring  aa  the  rolling  waves.  It  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  social  aspect  of 
this  city  of  the  world,  grout  for  its  commerce,  its  pbiianthropy,  its  hospitality,  its  great 
virtues,  and  alas !  for  its  great  vices^  to  witnosa  a  merry  gathering  of  oitizens  claiming 
descejit  from  ancestors  bnrn  on  the  soil,  and  coeval  with  its  Dutch  governors,  whose 
only  ambition,  whose  only  pride,  ia  to  honor  the  memories  and  virtues  of  their  sipes : 
and  we  commend  it  as  having  not  only  a  healthy  moral,  but  in  these  degenerate  days, 
a  aomid  and  conservative  political  influence.  Wo  were  delighted  to  see  present  no 
many  holding  high  public  office,  and  boasting  themselves  descendants  of  the  ancient 
KsrtCitERBoctsaa,  The  union  of  virtue,  talent,  and  station  on  this  brilliant  occasion 
gave  us  confidence  to  repeat  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  poet : 


i 


*  Jam  Fidea  et  Pax  ei  Hanos  Pudorquo 
priacus  et  ueg^locU  red  ire  Virtua 
Andet,  appari'tqiie  benta  nleno 
Copia  cornu. 

Lot  the  festiTal  be  annuftUy  celebrated,  and  the  TirtuGs  of  our  forefathers  ever  re* 
meiTiber«?d  I 

The  pRBsiPEiTT,  Hon.  Gcliatt  C.  Verplanck,  presided,  rejoicijig  in  the  cook6d-hat 
of  fortner  ti«yF,  and  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Sooietj.  On  the  table  before 
hini  was  flilentlj  crowing  tlie  memorable  cock^  over  the  points  of  the  compass ;  and 
htfl  everlasting  HOrth-eaat  look  bj^tokcned  nn  enduring  fear  of  eastern  irruptloa.  From 
that  point  came  the  stormg  and  the  dangers  that  disturbed  the  aorentty  of  the  old 
KNicEiHBocKkRS:  for  it  aeems^  that  while  the  New-Eiiglamdfirg  evinced  a  fondness  for 
Dntchmen,  the  latter  manifested  no  strong  affinitjr  for  their  peregrinating  neighbors. 
We  Bay  that  the  Piiritana  were  fond  of  tlic  Dtitch,  because  it  was  in  Holland  that  they 
first  disembarked^  before  landing  on  their  eternal  rock  of  Plymouth,  wheace  their  de- 
scendants have  come,  in  cotmtleaa  crowds^  to  this  ancient  Dutch  city,  to  renew  the  af- 
iections  of  their  ancestors.  The  reaflon  ia  obvious :  the  English  Pilgrima  left  their 
Jt^tive  homes  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel :  the  Dutch  Pilgrims  for  the  sake  of  making 
money  ;  and  even  unto  this  day  these  chaructemticH  prevail;  otir  eogtem  brethren  in- 
dicating no  dispoflitioo  for  filthy  lucre. 

On  either  side  of  the  President  aat  the  invited  gucBts.  The  Army  and  Navy,  and 
the  Soeietics  of  Saint  Georgk,  Saint  Andriw,  Saint  PAiarcK,  and  Saint  JowATHAji, 
irere  eminently  represented.  The  Vice-Presidents  occupied  aeats  at  the  heads  of  th« 
long  tables  ;  and  the  Stewards,  in  consequence  of  a  numerous  attendance  of  members, 
were  indefuilgable  in  their  atientioos  to  the  gastroiioiiiic  rcqutraments  of  the  dellgbted 
company.    The  regular  toasts  were  as  follows: 

*  I.   Saikt  Nicholas  :   Our  Patron  Saint :   Good  heilig  Man.    Mnsic :  *  Mynheer  Van 

Drunk  with  great  cheering.  The  St  Nichoias  Glee  Club  then  sang  with  good  taste 
AJid  eflcct  the  fine  glee  of  *  Mynheer  Van  Douck.^ 

*  2^  Tub  Piusidbkt  of  thb  United  Statcs.    Mosic :  '  PrmdenV^  March,*  * 

This  toast  was  drtmk  with  entbusiasLic  cheeriogf  the  members  all  rising  from  their 
seats. 

'  3.  Tffli  GoTSEKOR  or  THa  State  of  Nbw  -York,    Music :  *  Govimm-'*  Mar<;V  * 
Drunk  with  hearty  cheers. 

*  4.  Thi  Abut  ash  Navt  of  tub  Usrmsn  States:  The  proud  history  of  the  Past  is  tha 
earnest  of  a  glorious  Future.    Music :  '  Joi«jt«  Doodk  and  St^tr-3pan^Ied  3inHer*  ' 

Msjor  General  Woot,  happily  responded  for  the  Army  amid  great  applause.  Com- 
modore BftKEZE,  with  the  like  applause,  re«»ponded  for  the  Navy, 

*6.  Thb  U.vion  :  Many  States,  but  One  People  — Honorable  rivalry  —  No  jealousy  — One 
flBtiny.    Music:  *Jlau  Calun^/ta." 

The  pRtsiDKjfT,  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  Introduced  the  Hon.  Senator  Orjttin- 
PBif,  who  was  vehomontly  cheered,  and  responded  to  the  toast  with  sentiments  of  ar- 
dent pstrlotlsm,  and  In  a  manner  which  enchained  attention  and  produced  a  strikingly- 
marked  effect.  He  maintained  that  the  Union  was  the  soul  of  the  nation,  and  that  its 
extinction  would  be  the  extinction  of  our  national  life.  We  were  acting  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  edf-preBcrvfttion  in  endeavoring  by  all  the  means  in  onr  power  to  preserve 
the  Union,  and  the  glorious  memories  of  the  Past,  the  high  duties  of  the  Presbnt, 
And  the  lofty  hopes  of  the  Futubb  r  theae  alike  admonished  and  bound  us  the  more 
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firmly  lo  that  compact,  Tbt?  BpD&ker  iilluded,  in  glowing  language,  to  William  of 
Oran|;L%  and  the  l)utt.'li  Republic.  The  ancestoi-e  of  the  tDfioibprs  of  the  Saint  NtCHO*  1 
LIS  Society,  he  siiid,  came  to  thia  country  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  republicanr  I 
iflra.  He  felt  proud  to  speak  befofe  the  naerahers  of  thla  Society,  who  wens  bound  to 
the  Union  by  Q'vevy  ohli^ntion  of  setitinient  and  Iotc  ;  although  he  himself  was  % 
Kkntcckjan,^  and  Inwd  his  native  Btate.  He  drew  a  strikiDg  comparison  between  the 
New-York  of  the  present  day,  and  that  of  a  century  ago  ;  and  asked,  what  could  be 
thought  of  the  niJiii  who,  in  the  face  of  thia  magnificent  pre^wnt  and  gorgeous  future, 
could  contemplate  the  dissolution  of  tliia  Union:  the  Usioj* — not  alone  a  rn/aiM  fot 
the  preservation  of  our  libcrlics,  but  an  Eni>!  He  believed  the  men  of  New -York  to^ 
be  Union  men.     The  speaker  concluded  with  the  toast ; 

*  The  Memory  of  jour  Ancestorii  of  the  t'ity  of  New-  York/ 

*  6.  Holland  ;  The  Mother  of  Free  States.    Muaic :  *  Wilhilmm  Van  IfataauwtnJ ' 
The  Rev.  Dr,  VjtRStrLTE,  who  has  lately  returned  from  foreign  travel,  in  bis  nsotX  ' 

terse,  cheerful^  and  eloquent  manner  rei^ponded,  and  pave  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
country  and  people  of  Holland.     The  Doctor  waa  in  bis  lnippiej?t  vein,  and  was  listened  1 
to  by  an  audience  eager  to  catch  every  syllable  which  he  uttered.     He  remarked  that 
our  people  had  a  bright  example  of  freedom  in  the  people  of  Holland^  who  achieved  it 
after  a  struggle  of  eighty  yeara  :  that  Enghind  received  many  a  ksson  of  freedom  from 
Holland  ;  and  that  England,  aa  contrasted  with  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe,  il  \ 
free  indeed.     Our  own  nation  is  one  of  those  of  which  Holland  was  the  mother,  and  J 
New  -York  is  indebted  to  Holland  for  what  she  ia, 

*7.  Tni  CiTT  0?  New -York  :  The  Amsterdam  of  the  New-World  :  Her  safety  will  be  | 
secured   by  a  speedy  return   to  the  principles  and   habits  of  her  Founders.    Muster 
*JIomf,  SfP«ii  Home. 

To  thii  toast  his  Honor  M&yor  Tiemank  brkEy  and  satlBliictorilj  responded,  condud-  | 
ing  by  giving : 

*  The  State  of  New  -York* 

The  Feksioknt  called  on  Mr.  Attorney-General  Trimaikk,  who,  in  reapofifle,  nuids  I 
a  brief  and  rhetorical  addresfi,  which  waa  received  with  marks  of  decided  favor, 

*8,  Woman- ;  Mniher,  Sister,  Sweetheart,  Wife,  Daughter:  detrest,  swcetest/best  namei  ) 
on  earth.    God  bleas  them  all !    Music  ;  V/mi'«  a  Iltaiih  to  all  Good  LomUmJ*  * 

To  thia  toast  Mr.  Mount  spoke  in  a  very  forcible,  feeling,  and  effective  manner. 
Afterward  the  Society  were  favored  with  a  soug  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  St.  Nicbolas  ] 
Glee  Club. 


*9,   Opb  SimtR 
Nicbolas  weleomca 


Socimi»:  Kindred  in  charity,  though  stranjeers  in  blood,  Saint  * 
thee  to  his  home.     Music ;  '  IVt  ar^  a  Mi  f  id  of  Brothers*  * 

Dr.  Bealks,  President  of  the  Saint  Gioroe's  Society,  Adam  Norrie,  Esq.,  of  Saint 
Andrhw's^  KiciiARn  O'Gormas,  Esq.,  of  Saint  Patbick^  ^^^  Benjamin  W.  Boksit, 
Esq.,  of  the  New-England  Society,  respectively  reaponded. 

The  Phksi  okkt  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Society,  thaoking  them  for  bis  reolectioQ;! 
alluding  to  the  piist,  and  with  feeling  to  those  who  had  passed  away  ;  and  mention-] 
ing  the  honored  names  of  former  Presidente,  gave  a  toast  which  prompted  a,  universal] 
call  for  the  Society's  former  President,  Jamks  De  Petster  OoniNj  Esq.,  wbo  ajoewe 
in  his  usual  felicitouii  manner,  *  with  jest  and  youthful  jollity.' 

Mr.  John  VaxV  Bcren,  Chairman  of  the  Stewoj-ds,  made  rcsponae  to  ihe  t 


compliment  of  their  tftetc  and  their  l&bors  In  the  prepnrntion  of  the  bnnqnet,  which 
had  given  auch  Hiitiflfaction  and  enjoyment.  The  eiusy  earnestness  of  the  epeakefj  the 
merry  twinkle  of  hia  eye,  witb  fun  neatUug  on  his  lip  and  bonnteons  good-nut ure  irra- 
dixiting  the  fulnesa  of  a  ht-altby  Dutch  cheek ;  ignited  the  euscoptible  heiirt*  of  hia 
hearers^,  who,  with  their  good  cheer  and  long  pipes  gracefully  embowered  in  pendent 
wreaths  of  amoke,  listened  with  pager  ear,  with  ^laughter  holding  both  his  sides.' 
Afterward,  Mr.  Louis  GATLoan  Clark,  of  the  Kkigkerhocker,  in  answer  to  a  pro- 
longed cail^  acknowledged  the  eonipliment  In  a  few  eordially -received  remarks;  cloaing 
with  a  sentiment  In  honor  of  the  genial  labors  &nd  indelaligable  father-land  researches 
of  Gen.  J»  Watts  Db  Fkystkr, 

Mr.  John  D.  Van  Bkcren,  overflowing  wiib  a  genial  wit  and  hnmor,  for  which  he 
has  become  eminent  among  the  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholab,  enUvencd  the  company  with 
some  clever  and  gparkllng  libations,  gracefully  poured  from  the  fountain  of  his  sympa- 
tbetic,  exuberant  good  spirits,  which  were  duly  honored  with  hearty  and  signal  tokens 
of  merriuienL  After  a  farther  course  of  Rcuson's-feiwting,  the  health  of  *  The  Pro- 
jftkltirt  of  the  Jlotd  ^  was  drunk :  *  Auld  Lang  Syne  *  was  sang  :  the  long  pipes  were 
snatched,  and  the  company  went  home 

'  When  linjfcrinf?  stars  with  lessening  raj 
liegan  to  greet  thd  earlf  mora.' 


Gossip  wrrn  Kkaders  ani*  Correspondents.  —Were  we  permitted  to  mention 
the  disttini^xil'^hed  source  whence  we  receive  the  following,  it  niij^ht  *ventilaie*  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader^  but  would  not  heighten  the  Picture  of  the  Past  which  it  so 
rividlj  ef>nveys: 

•  It  is  now  a  qnarter  of  a  century !  yea,  almost  tlie  period  of  the  life  of  an  earthly  gene- 
ration^  (and  the  thought  makes  us  remember  that  we  are  no  longer  young,)  since  we  were 
aojouniing  in  one  of  the  extrerat?  northern  villages  of  the  little  State  of  Vermont. 
Over-work,  and  that  canker  of  life,  care  and  anxiety,  (for  lawyers  fit  to  he  trusted , 
always  feci  more  amtiety  for  the  event  of  iheir  clients*  causes,  than  they  do  themRelvci*,) 
had  made  ua  thin  and  worn  and  restless  and  dyspeptic.  We  must  find  relief  from 
toil,  and  space  for  recreation.  We  left  home  without  much  warning,  as  mony  others 
do ;  and  the  good  people,  when  they  found  we  were  at  Washington,  (D.  C.,)  could 
scarce  conjecture  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  translation.  A  waggish  friend  of  ours  un- 
dertook, in  a  mysterious  way,  to  relieve  us  and  them,  by  suggesting  that  he  knew  the 
object  of  our  visit  to  the  Capital :  and  that  it  was  no  less  than  they  had  conjectured,  th# 
ptir-suit  of  office,  and  one  of  importance  and  high  emolument ;  but  as  he  had  obtained 
the  knowledge  of  it  under  the  seal  of  coiifnlenets  he  scarcely  felt  justified  in  disclos- 
ing it.  After  great  importunity  on  one  side,  and  much  coyness  on  the  other,  he  finally 
promised  to  diitclose,  under  the  same  seal  of  seoresy  which  carried  the  discovery  to 
him.  He  told  them  the  odice  was  one  of  great  importance  to  soch  a  village  as  theirs, 
which  had  deservedly  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Tattlehorougb  —  it  was  nothing  less 
than  that  of  Adversary  General  I 

*  But  this  aside.  Our  good  friend  now,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  sleeping 
among  the  tenants  of  the  little  village  chureh-yard.     The  Uttle  white  church  is  taken 
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down  and  remoTed  to  a  more  central  point ;  three  others  erected  bard  by,  to  accocdido- 
tjdatetboendlcat  divkion?  and  svtb-di virions  mto  wblcb  Cliri8tiaii  wor^lilp  Ld  ourcouBtiy 
•eetns  io  l»e  doomed ;  the  good  poKtor  and  most  of  hiA  flutk,  aleep  the  sleep  thnt  knofim 
no  waking  till  the  resurrection  mom  ;  and  the  good  people  of  thitt  little  quiet  town, 
baring  oearl y  a]l  changed  twice  over,  know  nothing,  nnd  care  as  little,  for  ua  or  otir 
oilce,  be  it  called  one  thing  or  another. 

*  But  wh.'it  changjes  have  come  over  the  face  of  tlio  Rcpnhlio»  and  all  in  that  abort 
period  of  years  I  The  only  rail- way  which  blessed  our  progress  toward  the  city  of  '  mag- 
nificent distancea/  was  that  between  Aniboy  and  Camden^  rm  we  poiised  on  during  the 
close  of  navigftlion^  and  Imd  no  occasion  for  the  short  raibway  between  Freuchtowu 
and  Newci^fitlo.  The  route  from  Phihidt'lpbia  to  BuUimore,  with  Btage-coucbea  a&d 
heavy  roads  iind  drunken  driven*^  required  twenty  mortal  hour^  for  its  accoaiplidbmeat, 
and  from  that  to  Wttsliiuf,'ioo  rvearly  ten, 

*  And  what  waa  Washington  then  ?  The  Capitol  and  the  Preaidenfa  hotise  ;  Penn- 
Bylvanift  Avenye  and  the  Patent-Office  j  GaD:*ii¥'s  and  the  Indiao  Queen !  But  Ibe 
men  who  were  there !  We  shall  never  look  upon  their  like  again  I  More  great  men, 
gigantic,  invincible,  terrible  combatants  than  ever  met,  or  crer  will  meet  ugaiti,  upga 
American  soil.  That  was  the  panic  se&sioD  1  (jcuoral  Jackson,  through  what  the  op- 
jM>Bition  branded  aa  the  sycophantic  Bnbflervleney  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  present  honored  and  venerated  Chief-Justice  Tanky,  bad  just  nimoved  the  national  j 
deposiia  from  the  United  Btatca  Bank,  and  Congress  was  i^n  its  most  terrillc  com- 
motion. It  was  a  war  of  giants,  and  most  fearfully  did  the  combatants  wrosdo  for  tho 
mastery* 

'On  the  part  of  the  admmistration  were  Forts vrit  and  King,  of  Alabama,  and  Bek- 
TON  and  Gbcndy  and  Wright,  and  a  host  of  second  and  third-rate  men,  ever  ready  to  1 
do  their  bidding. 

*  But  the  mighty  phalan:^  of  talent  and  will,  was  chiefly  in  the  opposition ;  and  ranch  < 
of  it  had  been  thrown  into  that  attitude  by  the  boldness  and  apparent  want  of  con- 
sideration and  candor  with  which  the  President  had  done  the  act.    WKRjdTBR  and  Cal- 
houn and  Clat  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  opposition  —  njcn  who  at  aQ 
times,   and  with  all  men,  must  have  stood  alone  in  unapproaebahle  Tnajcsty  and  H 
aolitude  I     But  then  the  les3«'r  lights  which  surromided  this  bright  constellation  wew>  ^| 
men,  who,  in  other  sides,  would  hare  shone  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,     Soutqabd 
and  FREi^rNGHFTSKN,  and  Poindfxteb  and  Tyler  and  Rives  and  twenty  others  of 

the  game  gradt*  were  brilliant  satellites  to  the  brightest  luminary  which  Ims  appeared 
in  owr  western  heavens.  For  Wjcbstkr  was  the  stm  of  the  sphere,  the  majestic  centre 
around  wliich  all  otiiers  revolved.  And  his  short  encounters  there,  upon  fpvestions 
where  he  felt  at  home,  (for  he  never  spoke  unless  he  did,)  exhibited  more  of  the  fire 
of  gentna,  more  of  bunnng  eloqueucc  than  ever  bfaxed  fortli  from  human  lips  tn  iho  ^| 
fame  brief  apace.  The  very  intoimtionH  of  his  voice,  his  very  attitude,  had  the  power  " 
to  create  and  to  destroy. 

^  But  there  was  majestic  beroii?m  in  one  far  above  all  I     The  tenant  of  the  White 
Bouse  stood  alone  in  untippromcbable  majesty  and  heroism.     The  commeree  of  the 
country!  the  capital  of  the  country!   the  talent  of  the  country  I— the  three  great  ^ 
e.stat«s  of  the  empire^  had  combined  a^^titnst  him  ;  and  had  sworn  a  terrific  oath,  that,  ^M 
come  what  would,  he  should  retract^  and  restore  the  deposits.     But  that  o!d  man  in 

white  hairs,  the  hero  of  scores  of  battle-fields,  had  raised  his  arm,  and  sworn  an  cwifli    

oa  earthly  power  could  recall  or  release.     And  come  life  or  death,  succef*s  or  ruin,  the 
deed  was  done^  and  with  him  there  waa  no  mich  word  aa  retreat.     His  friends  mi^t 
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qttjiil  before  the  itorro^  might  desert  him  if  they  would — -as  In  scorea  they  did,  and 
nmoDg  the  foremost  in  the  Halls  of  Cougrcsa  too*  But  calm  and  nT^mo^ed,  he  awfttted 
the  result*     He  looked  for  the  vi^rdict  of  posterity,  and  not  in  vahi  I 

•  That  bright  gciliixj  of  talent  has  ftll  depcirk^d :  one  hy  one  they  have  lain  down  to 
sleep  the  sleep  of  history.  That  caramerce  is  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  other  baUs 
whiten  the  same  seaSt  That  capital^  that  moiLBtcr  bank,,  by  common  eouscnt  Is  banished 
from  the  eiirth  as  a  wortblcsH  thing. 

*■  And  now  that  the  vote  of  cenaiirc  by  the  XlDited  Stivtes  Si^nate  upon  their  venerable 
Chief-Magiatrftte,  and  the  expunging  of'that  vote  by  ordui  of  the  Senate,  and  Bknton's 
graphic  delineation,  with  almoat  ihe  distinctness  of  the  painter*;?  poocil,  of  that  won- 
derful scene,  are  all  before  us,  and  the  actor?,  both  the  accused  and  the  accufflng,  arc 
all  gone  to  their  account  before  hi^h  heaven,  it  U  easy  to  perceive  that  the  glory,  the 
true  wisdom,  and  far-seeing  statesmanship  is  with  the  chief,  rather  than  with  hid 
nialiguers,  or  his  Umid  and  faint-hearted  snpportcrfl. 

•  But  they  are  all  gone  from  those  halls !  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
are  now  tenanted  by  other  names  and  far  other  men.  And  the  court-room  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  whore  we  ahall  long  remember  our  introduction  by  the 
noble  form  of  Webstbr,  during  one  of  the  paused  of  an  argument,  and  liia  happy, 
nonchalant  mode  of  accomplishing  so  much  by  saying  bo  Uttle  :  *  His  friend  was  quite 
loo  well  known  to  require  commtmdation  from  him,*  But  how  known,  or  lo  whom  ? 
Surely  not  lo  them  I  But  Marshall,  who  was  for  nearly  forty  years  the  presiding 
genius  there,  and  Stort,  scarce  behind  hia  noble  chief,  and  Thompso.v  and  Baldwin 
and  Dltjll,  and  all  but  McLean,  now  rest  from  their  labors,,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them. 

•  Bat  lest  I  grow  too  ead  and  croaking,  let  me  add,  that  iu  material  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, the  Republic  has  made  unexampled  strides  since  that  day.  The  twenty-four 
States  hare  reached  the  eve  of  thirty-four.  The  narrow  belt  of  territory  now  embraee^ 
the  continent,  and  the  capit«\lB  of  dUTerent  States  are  emboBomed  on  the  shares  of  the 
Athiatic  and  the  Pacific.  And  who  shall  say  that,  iu  a  quarter  of  a  century  more,  our 
fljig  may  not  wave  over  the  whole  broad  continent  ?  ^ 

'  There  were  Gi-jants  in  thase  days  V  -  -  -  Some  Boston  editor  recently  uien- 
tioned  the  circumstance  of  a  rich  bachelor-merchant  of  that  town  of  ^ solid  men '  visit- 
ing the  house  of  a  customer  in  a  small  village  of  Maine,  near  the  jiimpingolf-phiee  of 
*  Deown  East*  This  friend  ba<3  three  daughters,  two  of  vi  bom,  elaborately  and 
fenci fully  dressed,  and  with  a  tlisphiy  of  c^>pied  city  airs,  entcrlainwl  him  in  the 
parlor,  strummed  for  hini  on  the  piano,  and  'fetched^  indolent,  dawdling  walks  with 
him  along  the  country-aide ;  until  it  became  an  unpleasant  doubt  in  the  mind  of  c«ch 
of  tl:iK  two  sinters,  to  which  of  the  twmin  he  must  in  the  end  raalce  a.  tender  of  hia  'heart 
and  hand*  Meanwhile,  he  was  tAking  close  cogriiziuiee  of  the  younger  sister,  a  frcsli, 
blooming  girl  of  eighteen  ;  remarking  especially,  how  helpful  she  wa^  in  the  family; 
up  bright  and  early  in  the  morning,  assisting  her  mother  in  her  domestic  duties ; 
putting  erery  thing  '  to  rigltLs  *  in  the  parlor,  looking  afler  her  little  brother  and 
Bister ;  always  cheerful  and  lively  when  in  the  ^  keeping-room,*  to  which  she  wag 
quite  as  much  an  ornament  as  the  handsomest  and  most  *  accomplished  *  of  her 
elder  sisters.  The  sequel,  we  arc  tcdtl,  was  short :  shs  was  chosen  by  the  bachelor 
merchant,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  wives  in  a  dty  renowned  for  good  ones. 
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That  personal  knowledge,  that  practicftl  BupeiTLsion,  wbidi  enables  her  to  1 
how  all  domestic  duties  Bhould  be  performed,  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  adnii 
tion  and  pmise  w1ii<'h  her  j^itnple  but  graceful  beai  ing  in  her  liuiiV>Find'ft  splcnd 
dnwing-rof^nm  tlicits  from  hh  and  her  visitors  and  rriend«.    Allien  household  c 
draw  her  thenee^  her  husband  knows  that  she  mfiy  be  found  presiding  over  «: 
importaLiit  iMuneh  of  his  establishment  r  for  an  honr,  perhaps,  installed  in 
kitchen  —  as  the  French  terra  it,  *  the  stomach  of  the  mansion  ^  —  where  she 

*  MOULDis  ttie  pie  : 

Melts  into  smicea  riob  tbe  savory  ham» 
From  the  crushed  berrv  atrnin^  the  lucid  jn,m  : 
Bitb  Ijrandicd  cherries  by  infusion  slow 
Imbibe  new  flATor,  end  tlicir  owd  forego  :' 

and  *  raises  in'  with  her  kitchen^mp!ovee?,  in  all  the  m\T;tcries  of  the  firt  de  i 
sin^.  We  like  to  see  sucli  newspaper-paragraphs  now  and  then  :  their  ]e.S8on  &| 
good  one  —  their  '  mission'  sound  and  healthy.  This  donwiiih priu(icalne9ify  ini 
wife,  however,  unaccompanied  by  other  necessary  qualiflcatioas,  nrny  now  and  tb 
be  somewhat  too  highly  eMi  mated.  We  once  heard,  when  a  lad,  a  young  famiei 
in  the  interior  of  our  State,  give  the  following  account  of  his  wooing,  in  the  pij 
sence  of  his  wife,  too  :  ^  How  d  'you  expect  I  courted  Kezjau  fast  ?  I  *1I  tell  yofl 
I M  l>een  htnn  with  her  once  from  Stinday-evenin'  confrence-meetin',  and  onoe  1 
Bpellin' -school,  as  fur  as  the  chips :  she  was  good  looking  and  1  kind  o'  liked  1 
from  the  very  fust :  I  reckon  she  did  me^  too,  but  not  to-once,  I  ejrpect.  But  t 
how,  one  Saturday  ni«:^ht,  I  was  determined  to  go  up  and  spark  her  I  'd 
through  the  week's  work,  and  slicked  up,  and  felt  jtist  like  it.  When  I  got  to  1 
house,  Olive,  her  little  sister,  said  ICriitAn  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  guessed  * 
did  n't  want  to  fiee  nobody/  I  did  n't  keer  for  that :  I  went  through  tlie  eiitid 
roam  and  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen  ;  and  I  never  see  a  handsomer  sight  i 
my  life.  The  kitchen  was  n^  clean  as  a  pin,  and  smelt  as  8weet  as  a  nut  Ktzii 
was  stuffln*  sossengcrs ;  and  Bill  Judo,  tliat  I  never  did  like,  for  he  had  a  woniH 
fuJ  hankerin'  after  Keziau,  was  cuttin'  up  sassenge-meat  in  a  big  wooden  bofl 
with  a  choppin'- knife,  and  now  and  then  wrinklin'  on  the  kivers  onto  the  nozzle  ( 
the  tin  fiassenger-macbine.  The  old  man  was  cuttin'  off  the  fat  from  as  pretty! 
side  of  ptg-pork  as  I  ever  see,  and  the  old  'oman  was  makin*  mince-pies,  at  anoU 
table.  Keziah  kind  o'  blushed  when  I  come  in :  but  slie  talked  pleasant, 
didn^t  i^tap  her  work:  I  noticed  thiit.  I  went  in  for  a  regular  talk  with  all 
'em  —  old  man,  old'oman,  Keziah,  and  Bill  Jtmn,  who  looked  as  sour  as  vin^ 
and  bimeby  said  he  guessed  he'd  better  he  goin* :  I  said  /  thought  so  tew: 
^keowled  at  me,  and  Keziah  she  laughed,  she  did,  and  said,  *  Good  night, 
JuDi*,  if  you  mmt  go  :  *  and  the  old  man  and  old  Vrnan  said,  *  Good  evening  Wd 
liam ; '  and  he  went  euut,  slammin'  the  do<:>r  behind  him.  Wal,  I  ttx)k  his  place  1 
the  aassenge-meat  howl,  and  handled  the  eh  >|i pin'- knife,  T  guess,  as  smart  us  J 
did :  as  for  putin'  on  sa^senge-kivers,  I  never  turned  my  back  to  no  man.  Bime 
the  last  link  wels  l>rokcn  from  the  stuffer  ;  the  old  man  had  piled  iip  his  snow-wh 
flakes  of  fat  on  a  bright  tin  pan  ;  and  the  old  'oman  pinched  into  scollops  the  etl 
cnist  of  abeout  twenty  mince-pies,  and  all  was  sot  away  on  the  clean  white  dres?c 
and  tlien  we  all  went  e6ut  into  the  keepin'-room ;  the  old  folks  went  off  td  bod,  ani 


iziAB  and  I  sot  ifp  —  did  iCt  we^  Keziah  ?    I  askt  her  if  she  W  he?  me,  And  she 

id  she  did  n't  know ;  tliat  tluTC  wai/t  no  hurry,  any  how ;  that  I  eotdd  wait, 

id  see  what  /  thou;^ht  ahuoul  it  after  a  while,  .iikI  iill  that.     Thta  I  know'd  I  \l 

it  her  — and  I  did  get  her :  and  there  aint  no  hettcr  wift^  any  wheres  than  what 

iQ  is  a  good  wifa     Slie  can  c^k  any  tiling  tiiat  can  be  fried,  hailed,  or  roosted, 

id  can  maJts  any  thing  that  can  be  cut  with  shears  or  sowed  or  knit  with  need]*® ; 

d  that's  better  than  all  your  eddication^  and  *  accomplishments,*  as  they  cjill  'em.* 

ow  while  Kkziah  Is  blushing  over  her  first  baby,  at  this  warm  praise  from  the 

of  her  simple-minded  husband,  let  us  drop  a  wortl  in  bi^  ear :  *  The  hnowltdge 

those  comnicntbible  *arts/  young  father,  are  in  no  degree  incompatible  with  your 

itemned  *  e^iucation  *  and  *  accomplishments : '  and  let  us  hope  that  your  good 

fewiU  remember  this,  in  bringing  up  her  daughters,  and  that  you  will  not  forget 

neglect  it,  in  aliapmg  tlio  course  of  your  boyB.*     ^T/iere's  wisdom  for  you,'  if 

imy  judge!     -     -     .      The  morning  journals  of  to-day  mention  the 

of  a  convict  at  tlie  Auburn  State's-prison,  while  undergoing  the  punish- 

lent  of '  Shawerinff  : '  a  terrible  'accident,*  bo  use  the  mildest  po^ible  term.    Still, 

V  believe  it  to  ho  the  general  opinion  of  all  humane  pcrs*?as,  that  this  mrKle  of 

bduing  refractory  prisoners  is  better  than  the  flagellations  which  fonnerly  '  oh- 

ned '  in  our  pemd  institutions.     We  have  even  heard  it  stated,  by  prison  official 

,t  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  *■  showering,*  to  the  usual  extent^  is  scarcely  re- 

by  convicts  as  a  punishment  at  all     Perhaps  the  best  reply  to  this  would 

*  Suppose  you  try  it  once  yourseJ/,  without  the  abOity  to  move  hand,  foot,  or 

wliile  your  hot  bmin  is  being  converted  into  ice,  and  lie  sharp  thrill  of  a 

in  thtit  seems  a  *  dissolving  of  tlie  joints  and  the  marrow,^  permeates  every  tibre 

the  human  '  harj^  of  a  thousand  strings  ! '  *     The  only  wonder,  to  our  mind,  is 

t  it  should  '  keep  in  tune  so  long*  under  the  terrible  infliction.     But  we  are 

glatl,  as  it  ia  generally  used,  that  it  haa  superseded  whipping.     Wo  once  saw  a 

►nvict  whipped  at  the  Auburn  prison;  and  to  the  last  moment  of  our  Uf ,  wo 

1  never  forget  it.     Tt  was  the  first  time  tliat  wtj  hnd  ever  seen  a  prison  ;  and 

otir  little  hoys  heart  wa.s  wonderfully  impressed,    when,   thmugh  the  damp 

February  snow-storm  which  pre  vail  ett,  we  saw  the  gray  walls  of  that  most  striking 

architectural  edifice,  wet  and  dismal,  and  blotched  with  wateri^  sleet ;  the  prison, 

►fty  and  wide,  with  its  grated  windows,  frowning  mthin  ;  and  *  Copper  Jous/  the 

ra  sentinel,  with  his  fat  legs  and  obtrusive  accoutrements — his  musket  must  be 

jn  feet  long  ^keeping  *  watch  and  ward^  on  the  apex  of  tlio  fl}ing  buttresses 

'hich  support  his  stalwart  frame.     Once  within,  the  features  of  the  institution  are 

much  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  pru^on,  ujwn  a  similar  plan,  save  that  at  that 

time,  the  sarveillance  over  the  different  shops  was  maintained  through  loop-holes  in 

narrow,  covered  alleys,  which  traversed  their  sides*     The  prisoners  were  kept  upon 

lir  *  good  behavior  *  through  caution  and  fear,  as  not  one  of  them  knew  Ufhen  ho 

,t  be  ohserved     We  w*ere  looking,  through  one  of  the  loop-holes  we  have 

Lontioned,  at  the  long  ward  of  shoe-makers  —  some  hundred  and  fifty,  it  appeared 

iis^ — when  one  of  our  attenfiant  keepers  suddenly  left  us,  and  entered  a  door  at 

le  end  of  the  alley  which  openefl  into  the  shop.     He  mounted  a  low  platform  at 

le  side  of  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  bedconed  with  his  fore-finger  in  the  diroo- 

tion  opposite  to  where  we  were  standing.     A  prisoner,  from  the  ferther  end  of  the 
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long  ahop^  laid  down  \m  work,  arose,  left  his-  bench  and  waJked  forward  Not 
ftTioth<?r  priiioncr  i-aised  kis  eye  from  bis  bamnicring  or  stitcbing.  The  man  steppt^d 
upon  tbe  platformj  removed  Ida  striped  roundabout  and  dingy  woollen  vest,  while 
the  keeper  stepped  down,  with  a  big  horse-whip  in  his  hand,  and  *  bared  his  arm 
for  vengeance*.*  lie  was  angry ^  for  hm  face  was  flushed  and  his  eye  vindictire. 
Our  attendant  here  asked  our  party  to  ^tnove  on/  as  the  prisoners  were  soon  going 
out  to  dinner.  But  we  wtro  riveted  to  the  spot^  as  if  by  a  spell  Tho  whip  wns 
raise<l ;  we  heard  the  big^hdlicd  lash  whistle,  and  when  it  ftiD  upon  the  back  of  tho 
erect  convict,  he  (Touched  to  the  floor,  and  writhed  with  the  aj^ny.  Twelve  hshea, 
slow  and  delibtsrate>,  antl  each  one  more  reltritle,^>ly  'laid  on,*  bowed  his  stalwart, 
quivering  fraine^  as  before,  and  then,  in  Filenco  i\a  ho  came,  with  no  one  of  his 
miserable  companions  in  crinie  and  suffering  looking  up^  he  resumed  his  habQi- 
ments  of  guilt,  and  walked  back  to  his  seat,  and  to  his  ceaseless  labor.  The 
wretched  prison-fare  and  gloomy  celfe,  which  we  were  next  showi\  failed  to  cloud 
this  painfully-vivid  picture.  We  can  Fvee  it  tiow.  -  -  *  Most  New-Yorkers 
will  rccaO  the  old  Rkhmond'EiU  Theatre,  at  the  comer  of  Varick  and  Charlton- 
etreets.  It  was  famous  for  its  brilliant  *  openings '  and  its  short  *  seasoa?/  the 
ktter  not  tmfrequently  terminating  on  the  first  Saturday  (after  the  Monday 
*  opening ')  with  the  *  Manager's  Bcnefit*Night,^  when  Terragedy,  Bcl-lud-keyurd- 
Vmg  Melo-drama,  and  overwhelming  Comedy,  *  ruled  the  hour' — or  three  or  fimr 
hours,  for  that  matter.  A  Gothamite  frien<l^  tar  away  to  tho  West,  has  revived 
certain  reminiscences  of  nil  this^  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  present  only  one  <ft 
two  brief  but  amusing  incidents.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the  short  *  scASoiis,^  and 
on  a  ^bunctlt-night,'  our  correspondent  enters  the  boxes^  while  tho  pit  is  calling 
upon  the  orchestra  (two  second-fiddleFt,  and  a  trombone  and  flute  amoluto)  for 
*Tho  Soap-Boiler's  Return/  *  Wc  Met^  'twas  in  a  Cab,^  etc,  amidst  much  uproar; 

*The  promptor^a  bell  at  length  rang,  and  the  performance  commenced:  ^ S^cneM 
from  CHhelh :  *  the  parts  of  Oteiello  and  I  ago  by  two  gentlemen  who  had  ^  kiodlj 
volunteered  for  that  night  only/  They  were  evidently  rivala,  who  diarej^arded 
Hamlet's  advice  to  tlie  players,  aa  they  out-bellowed  each  other  beyond  all  reason. 
The  address  to  the  senate  was  rendered  with  sich  violence,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  that  venerable  body  had  carried  off  Desdeuona  by  force,  and  that  her  in- 
jured spouse  was  challenging  the  whole  party  to  fight  him  on  the  next  vacant  lot. 
Othello,  too,  had  a  pecnliar  fashion  of  ending  Bonie  names  and  words  with  er,  such  as, 
A)tKtJ-]sa^  DKaoEMON-KR)  etc.  But  wc  all  have  onr  errors  :  he  t?rrcd  when  he  went  on 
the  stage,  and  wliile  on  it  The  Senate,  including  the  Duke,  was  represented  by  two 
Btupid-Iooking  boys  in  red  curLains,  trimmed  with  calico  ermine.  At  tho  close  of 
(>TiiEL::.o'a  ppeech,  one  of  those  gentlemen,  the  *  Duke,'  accidentally  went  through  a  per- 
formance *not  mentioned  in  the  bills.*  In  attempting  to  move  his  ehair^  which  wa« 
elevated  on  an  old  packing-hox,  covered  with  carpet,  the  hind  lege  (of  tbe  chair  —  not 
the  Duke)  sUpped  over  the  box'a  edge,  precipitating  the  represent ative  of  Venice  heeltt- 
over-head  against  the  back  scene,  which,  having  *  done  the  Stivte  ponie  ierviee/ 
yielded  to  the  sudden  pressure,  and  allowed  his  Highne&j  to  disappear,  d  la  Rarely 
chair  and  all,  into  tbe  next  apartment  t  The  scene  closed  amid  shouts  of  laughter^ 
which  was  not  much  diniinishi^d  in  tho  succeeding  one,  by  a  gentleman,  who  enacted 
MicHAKL  Cassio  In  a  Honiao  tunic  and  top-boots,  getting  violently  drunk  out  of  an 
empty  decanter.* 
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The  des^cf  iption  of  the  vocal  portion  of  the  peifornmnco  is  so  suggestive,  that  we 
reaervo  it  for  a  few  cominenLs  nnd  reciprocal  illustrations^  when  occasion  shall  senre. 
Meantime,  let  the  curtain  rise  upon  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  melo-dnuna,  *  of  in- 
tense ftnd  powerful  interest :  * 

*  The  vLrtuoua  hero  was  enacted  by  a  shorty  barly  man,  all  liuiga  And  boots,  *PP^* 
rently  creati^d  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  *  tnrn  up  '  on  all  impoaaible  occasions  in 
defence  of  feuifile  innocence,  which  be  saceessfuUy  defended  against  overwhelming 
numbers.  Indeed^  »o  impressed  were  assallaatB  by  hia  prowess^  that  many  fell  mortally 
grounded  long  before  his  sword  contd  reach  them.  Previoua  to  each  combat,  the 
hero  was  called  upon  to  *  yield,  or  die  I  * — but  seemiiig  ncrcr  to  be  in  a  mood  to  do 
either,  he  invariably  sbotited^  *  N-e-v-e-i?-r-r  I '  The  bilk  stated  that  in  Act  Two  there 
would  be  *  a  grand  procession  of  *  knights/  *  nobles,*  *  warriors,*  monks/  *  etc. :  a  per- 
formanco  which  waa  ably  sustained  by  three  meo  and  a  boy,  who  walked  very  «Iowly» 
and  very  far  apart,  across  the  stage^  in  snob  a  manner  as  always  to  allow  one  of  the 
performers  time  to  run  round  and  come  in  on  the  other  Bide  as  somebody  else.  One 
actor,  in  bis  haste  to  keep  np  the  illusion^  hastily  threw  a  monk's  habit  over  a  warrior^s 
dres«i,  forgetting  to  remove  a  tin  helmet,  which  so  exasperated  the  *  pif,*  that  it  de- 
cidcdly  objected  to  any  farther  perfonnuuco  of  the  three  men  and  small  boy  J 

*  In  the  following  scene,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  after  a  terrific  combat,  was  killed  by 
the  virtuous  hero,  who  ordered  two  attendaots  to  bear  off  the  corse  and  cast  it  down 
an  imaginury  cataract.  The  attcndant<i,  no  doubt  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their 
parta,  instead  of  bearing  off  tlie  body  direct,  made  a  alow  circuit  of  the  stage,  produc- 
ing rather  a  novel  effect.  The  body,  on  first  being  raised  from  its  mother  earth,  was 
stiff  as  buckram ;  but  evidently  not  counting  on  so  long  a  journey,  lost  breath ;  and  as  it 
Cftme  hj  front  of  the  foot-lights,  suddenly  relaxed  into  an  angular  position,  scattering 
to  fragments  the  foundation  of  a  pair  of  thread-bare  *  tights,'  and  emancipating  the 
tail  of  an  under-garroent.  At  this  the  'body  *  gave  a  vigorous  plunge,  upset  the  fore- 
most  attendant,  and  rushed  tnadly  off  the  stage,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  au- 
dience, myself  included/  .  *  ,  '  Tbifl  incident  was  only  equalled  by  one  which  oc- 
curred toward  the  close  of  the  drama,  A  *  Bemon/  whose  business  it  was  to  exit 
through  a  trap-door,  hut  who,  probably  being  a  volunteer,  and  not  acquainted  with  the 
Stage  localities,  stood  on  the  wrong  aide,  tapped  with  hiii  heel  as  a  signal  to  be  lowered 
to  bi^  fiery  home.  No  response  was  given ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  a  *  trap  * 
Buddealy  opened  ander  the  feet  of  a  vacant-looking  gentleman  who  was  enacting  the 
part  of  second-guardj  tumbling  him  about  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner.  The  demon, 
perceiving  his  mistake,  rushed  across,  and  in  his  efforts  to  anticipate  the  unfartunato 
'Bope,'  both  stuck  in  the  trap,  where  they  remained,  in  the  glare  of  red-and-blue  firesi, 
*  spitting  Same,  and  spluttering  smoke,'  till  the  curtain  fell' 

How  much  is  to  be  gained,  *  toward  the  cause  of  morals,*  or  *  toward  the  in- 
liruction  of  society,'  by  isuch  theatrical  performances  as  thcsf,  perhaps  it  would 
puzzle  the  wiscjst  aiuong  u&  to  tcIL  -  -  -  Does  n't  *E.  IL  B.,'  who  \mtes  us  an 
entertiiiniiig  and  gossipping  letter  from  far-away  Minnesotii,  think  —  we  are  talhing 
to  die  fair  Uidy,  with  this  page  under  her  eye,  what  finic  the  present  tminber  shall 
have  reached  her  — docs  she  not  really  think,  Hipon  reflection,'  that  she  is  quite 
too  pleasantly  situated,  to  trouble  her  engaged  heart  for  a  moment  about  becoming 
a  contributor  to  the  stores  of  verse  awaiting  insertion  in  the  port-folioe  of  Hterary 
purveyors  to  tlie  sovereigns  of  our  common  unde,  Samlel  ?    listeQ  to  her  for  a 
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moment :  '  11  is  n  comfortalble  doudy  morning  upon  which  I  write :  the  prairie  a  I 
dressed  in  tk  white  broc^lc :  the  Imy-sta^kti  and  thatched  barns  are  misquending 
under  snowy  maskB :  the  bkck-birdB  and  bluc-jajs  nre  twittering  and  screamiDg^  1 
out  in  the  grovea     On  the  whole^  Winter  seemB  to  have  mounted  hu*  thronek] 
Within  doors,  we  are  quite  b45  comfortable  as  one  ought  to  expect,  in  a  new  coun-l 
try  :    We  are  not  rich  ;  we  have  a  tive-ix3onied  house,  in  the  oottage-fashion,  with  h  | 
bountiful  and  beautiful  garden,  and  line  oaks  around  it:  a  row  of  good  literature: 
a  pile  of  magaaineSj  and  '  Webster* a  Unabridged,*  are  on  the  stand  before  me:  Iwdj 
well-fed,  happy  canaries,  in  a  profusely-ornamented  and  well-cleaned  cage,  arc  chirp" 
ing  and  twittering  above  me  :  a  pleasant  fire  hums  in  the  iire-place  :  I  am  dressed  in  - 
a  very  becoming  delaine,  with  my  feet  encased  in  nice  wann  moccasins  ;  feeling,  oo  j 
the  whole^  very  good-natured  and  easy:   and  only  *want  to  know,  you  know: 

*  Have  you  room  for  any  more  contributors?'     For  a  Utile  taste  of  our  feir  and 

*  comfortable  ^  correspondent's  quality  we  will  for  once  make  room.      Step  out  and 
look  up  into  the  still  evening  heavens,  through  the  streaming  rays  of  star-light,  aad  j 
apof^trophize  with  her  the  celestial  *JVe*i'  ^^^  golden-flrcs  *  that  clip  us  round  | 
about : ' 

*  O  woxDnora  Eykh  !  that  in  the  halls  of  ebildhood 

Poured  on  my  soul  ft  flood  of  njyatic  lighlj 

That  wakened  raemoriea  of  flowers  and  muBic, 

A  warbling  fountain  and  an  eaatem  night : 

'  A  limpid  lake,  where  swnng  the  moon  reflected, 

The  *  marble  bulls/  the  laU  masquerade  j  * 

The  quivenuiJt  city  in  the  Baiy  diatuace : 
0  wondrous  EresI  —  all  summoned  by  thine  aid  ! 

'  Filling  alt  my  «oul  with  wordless  imagery, 

Wild  vagftri{?5,  and  muniie,  ah  j  how  aweet  I 
Leading  mc  captive,  ever  and  forcTer^ 

Through  palaces  where  iie*cr  had  trod  my  feet, 

'  0  Erti  of  Qlory  I  may  ye  shine  forercr, 

Ai  fihine  ye  on  ray  o'er^wrought  aoul  to-night : 
"Worm  as  the  lustre'of  a  summer  aun-aet  — 
Deep  M  the  mid- night  In  its  starry  light  I  * 

*  Br  BO  if ^  the  poet,  got  off  a  good  thing,  did  n*t  he,'  said  ono  of  our  jocose  com* 
panions  outside  of  a  certain  South-lake  *  shanty  *  up  in  *  John  Brovtn's  Tract,*  one 
glorious  summer  night,  '  when  he  said  that  the  stars  were  'the  poetry  of  Heaven  ?' 
Good  Aii  that ! '  This  mild  sarcasm  Mried  tw  up,'  we  remember:  hut  the  *  re- 
mark ^  was  tnie,  notwithstatiding  I  -  -  -  ArxEE  the  perusal  of  the  little  suheoc-  , 
tion  of  '  Gossipry  *  in  our  last  number,  touching  London,  Saint  PaWs,  etc,  tbo 
reader,  perhaps^  will  appreciate  the  pleasure  which  our  friends,  Messrs,  Masl'bt  akd 
Whitok^  Number  111,  Fulton-street,  (of  whom  we  have  made  recent  mention  '  in 
this  connection,*)  imparted  to  us,  by  a  Christmas -present  of  a  few  additionaL  j 
I  Sterso^4fpi€  Viewn  —  of  which,  *  more  anon  * —  among  them,  Saint  PatiTs,  in  Lon- 
don^ coming  up  Ludgate-street,  Ludgnte-Hill  An  English  friend  at  our  side, 
(whofic  *desk'  was  once  side  by  ?ide  with  that  of  Cuarles  LamBj)  after  examining 
it,  saidr  *  It  is  not  only  heauti/ul^  but  it  is  truf,  in  all  its  minutiiB.*  After  looking 
at  it  affectionately  two  or  three  times,  he  added :  *  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  occa- 
sion, for  many  years,  sometimes  six  or  seven  times  a  week,  to  go  through  Saint 
PAUL^i  Church-yard;  and  I  scarcely  remember  ever  to  hare  passed  the  great 
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Cathedral,  without  stopping  to  gaze  with  adoiiratLon,  nay  almost  with  reverence 
and  awe,  ftt  the  stupendous  pile :  tliere  is  such  %  solemn  grandeur,  such  a  maj^ty, 
such  a  noble  'keeping'  in  all  its  propc^rtions,  that  the  merely  patting  pedestrian's 
hurried  step  is  arrested,  and  for  a  moment  at  least,  a  subdued  feeling,  a  sense  of  httle- 
nesfl^  takes  possession  of  him,  as  he  ^es  up,  and  up,  and  up,  at  the  vast  .structure. 
The  northern  thoroughfare  (he  continued)  is  usually  &o  much  crowded  that  it  is 
scarcely  possiblo  to  tarry  a  moment  to  take  a  view ;  but  on  the  south-side,  by  lean- 
ing against  a  show-window,  or  standing  within  the  entrance  to  some  ware-house, 
you  have  a  fine  opportmiity  to  drink  your  fill  of  admiration.  Tlio  approach  from 
the  West,  up  Ludgate-HiE,  is  beyond  description  grand.  This  is  your  picture. 
The  marble  figure  of  St  Pattl  preaching,  which  there  looks  so  diminutiTTC,  is  the 
most  imposing  piece  of  statuary  of  modern  times.  Millions  have  gazed  upon  it 
witli  admiration  :  and  you  must  go  there,  and  judge  for  yourself/  Toucliing  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  great  metropolis,  our  friend  gave  us  some  amusing 
illiiatrative  incidents,  which  we  have  '  booked  *  for  an  oLsuing  numben  They  wero 
too  suggestive  to  pass  without  comment  -  -  -  It  ran  through  our  mind  to-day, 
while  liastily  scanning  the  daily  prints,  what  misconceptioiLS  of  ootmtries  and  |jeoples 
are  imbibed,  through  simple  ignorance  of  the  same.  Let  us  travel  *  from  Indus  to 
Japan^^  for  example,  and  pause  at  the  latter  *  human  ^  post,  and  contemplate  it  for 
a  moment  It  turns  out  (it  is  '  patent '  to  remark)  that  this  isolated,  heathenish, 
*'  close  corporation  *  of  a  nation,  is  far  diflcrent  from  what  the  world  had  supposed 
it  to  be.  It  has,  it  would  appear,  a  city  larger  than  London :  the  domestic  and 
higher  arts  flourish  there:  *  law  and  order'  prevail:  tranquillity  at  home,  and 
*  peace  with  all  tlie  world,  and  the  rest  of  mankind,*  predominates :  and  what  i< 
more,  they  have  a  gbml  city -government  at  Jeddo,  the  capital,  and  the  Japanese 
officials  are  honest  and  trustworthy.  Agriculture  flourishes,  and  Trade.  Such, 
from  all  accounts,  English,  Dutch,  and  American,  are  some  of  the  features  of  Japan, 
a  muntry  heretofore  mostly  known  through  lac/jucred  *  waiters,*  and  other  Japanned 
ware.  This  great  country,  hitherto  so  grossly  misunderstood,  is  open  to  us  now : 
bu'  do  n't  let  us  send  any  Yankee  peddlers  there  with  tin  ware :  do  at  !et  us 
'stick'  tJie  Japanese  i^ith  the  *  stocks*  of  any  of  our  repudiating  States:  don't  let 
us  try  to  negotiate  any  of  our  prospective  western  rail-road  bonds  in  the  Wall-street 
of  Jeddo.  The  authorities  and  the  people  are  kindly-disposed  toward  us  now,  and 
need  only  to  be  well  treated,  to  remain  so.  And  how  superior  they  are  to  the 
Chinese,  concerning  whom  we  think  we  know  so  much  more  !  Britisli,  American, 
and  French  Commissioners,  fully  empowered  by  tlieir  respective  governments^ 
have  recently  concluded  treaties  with  tliem  :  but  what  do  tlie  '  Chinolses '  care  for 
the  parchments  !*  Not  much.  Within  a  week  after  the  documenL*?  were  sipncil, 
the  Cantonese  authorities,  (represented  by  the  *  Tremble-fearfully-hereat '  TribuuHl 
of  the  *  Sun-Kum,'')  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  head  of  any  English  priTate 
soldier  or  sailor,  and  five  thoTisand  for  the  head  of  an  English  officer  I  *  rif»i 
style '  that,  for  the  '  Central  Flowery  Kingdom,'  juat  after  signing  a  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  Concord,  ^  Trade  and  Barter ! '  It  is  well  said  by  the  London  Xttctt^ 
that  the  Chinese  nation,  as  represt^nted  by  its  Miighfalutin '  officials,  h  a  *  moun- 
tain of  blubber  ; '  *  You  may  batter  the  great  thing  about  as  you  do  a  Dutch  d^jll, 
but  it  will  roll  and  wabble,  and  stand  upright  when  you  have  done  with  it/     It 
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will  not  ba  thus  with  Japan.  -  -  -  *Said  we  not  well,'  in  our  last  number, 
touching  '  0.  H.  C./  of  Hartford,  Connecticut  ?  Let  th«  lines  which  ensue,  (like 
good  wine,  which  nec<ls  iio  hush,  nor  yet  the  shaking  thereof;)  make  answer.  Long 
may  the  germl  indlter  he  *  Bob  *-ing  around ; 


U    0    I 


*  Dkar  Robirt,  wb  hnvo  be«n  good  frkods 

Frijin  yoiatU  to  lusty  prime, 
And  )oa  have  lent  me  sa^e  ndrice^ 

111  pro&c,  full  many  a  time; 
Whicli  small  accoiint  1  dow  propoee 

To  licjiiidate  ia  rhyme* 

*  The  women  deem  r  single  man 

A  misanthropic  things 
Wbo  ought  to  toiid  a  turnpike-gatOt 

Without  a  chttnc'c  to  swldi^^ 
And  never  bear  a  marriaflfe-bell 

Till  be  the  belle  shall  ring. 

*The  world  is  full  of  waiting  girla, 

And  ynu  are  in  the  wrong, 
When  you  prevent  from  eager  Itps 

The  8we«t  hymeneal  song, 
And  h<!ar  instead  the  plaintive  cry, 
* '  Why  tarnes  he  so  long?  * 

*  'T  ia  eomcthing  moro  than  nxcn atone. 

That  paesion-brenlhiug  sob, 
And  Beema  designed  of  pleasant  dreams 

A  bachelor  to  rob ; 
So  pntbce  lake  one  to  your  arms, 

And  make  her  happy,  Bob. 

*  It  eren  stirs  our  married  nerves, 

To  sell  the  pouting  girls 
Spreading  their  nets  uod  crinolineB, 

And  lettiog  down  their  curU, 
And  radiating  amileB  enough 

To  melt  the  iciest  churl  a  : 

*To  see  the  jaunty  gaiter-boots 

Along  the  palhwny  trip. 
And  where  they  clu^p  the  silken  bos« 

A  tantalizing  tclip 
Of  broidery t  that  provokes  the  sight 

At  every' dainty  dip, 

*  Mncb  more  should  it  distract  the  man 

Who  only  dr«»ania  of  bliss, 


Kor  knows  the  thrill  that  permeates 

A  matrimonial  kisa, 
Which  one  may  freely  give,  and  take, 

Vet  never  give  a  miss. 

*  We  know  that  your  accomplijibmeats 

Are  not  so  yerj  rare, 
And  that  you  cannot  even  play 

Nor  sing,  '  Begone,  dull  care ;  * 
Yet  with  u  wife  youM  duet  soon, 

And  improvi&c  an  hein 

'  Moreover,  you  must  need  a  wife 
To  see  t  J  shirts  and  things. 

And  keep  vou  from  the  pokerish  path 
Tliat'a  lull  of  traps  and  springs, 

As  well  HA  to  protect  your  cash 
From  its  proverbial  wingo. 

*  A  man  may  have  a  noble  bead, 

A  tongue  that  hates  n  hb  ; 
A  form. to  pleaeje  pRAXtTKLKS, 

And  money-bags  (id  lib.  : 
But  what  'b  the  use  of  aU  these  giitSi 

If  he  's  without  a  rib? 

*  Do  n't  dout  me  with  the  fox  who  wished 

His  friends  to  ftbare  his  pain ; 
That  this  is  not  a  ca.se  in  point, 

la  moat  intensely  pltiin  : 
lie  lost  bis  ornamental  half, 

Which  1  would  have  you  gain. 

'Now  here  is  brave  advice,  my  boy, 
Which  yon  witl  take,  of  course  ; 

And  if  within  a  twelvemonth's  time 
You  do  n't  admit  its  force, 

Wljy,  any  Indiiana  Judge 
Will  grant  you  a  divorce, 

*  And  if  my  arguments  should  fail 

To  have  convincing  weight. 
The  anccedaneum  at  the  close 

May  prove  n  tempting  bait ; 
For  witii  thi^  legal  safety-valve 

A  mac  may  Imigh  at  Fate.* 


The  compliments  of  tli©  sea^son  to  *Bob/  ♦  -  -  We  are  pained  to  heiir,  so  long 
a  time  after  iU  occtuTenco,  of  the  death  of  Wilt-iam  Dodge,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who 
died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  last  Wo  knew  him  well,  as  a  man  most 
exenipLiry  in  all  th«  relations  of  private  and  public  life.  At  one  peri^xl,  he  wrote 
several  excellent  articles  for  the  K>»ickerbockeil  'the  sutfloincd  paragraph  docs 
no  more  than  simple  justice  to  the  character  of  the  lamented  deceased : 

*  Mr.  DonGH  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College ;  and  after  having  passed  through  thi  ' 
usual  course  of  legal  stiuUos,  he  brouj^ht  a  well-stored  mind  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  | 
which  profession  he  always  held  a  high  rank,  being  up  to  the  time  iif  his  death,  Counsellor  j 
for  several  of  our  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies.    As  a  political  economist  be  has  be 


rell  known ;  mnd  hit  twious  articles  on  the  differeneea  existing  between  the  Constitution 
tkf  the  United  St«tes  And  those  of  the  »ep&nite  States,  i\re  imbued  with  hh  uaual  cleameaa. 
Jo  was  for  a  few  jeara  a  member  of  the  New-York  Commrm  Comicil,  and  more  recently 
epresL'Dted  his  native  citj  in  the  LegiaUture  of  the  State,  ivbcre  his  elHcient  aid  in  prepar- 
Dg  and  advocating  aever&l  nets,  important  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State,  will  long  be 
emcmbered.    In  his  military  career  lie  wm  equal!?  successful ;  and  as  Colonel  of  the 
«gimeQt  known  as  *I^<t  Gotemora^  Guard,''  he  enjojed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
ommand.    In  the  pnhlic  institutions  of  otir  city  he  beld  »  prominent  position:  for  hiA 
ti^hty- philanthropic  disposition,  aided  by  an  nnnsually  well-directed  knowledge  of  mao* 
kind,  rendered  him  deservedly  popular.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  the  highest  duty  of  man  was 
to  benefit  his  species;  and  while  he  modestly  retired  from  the  receipt  of  what  seemed  to  bim 
^^^ypndue  praise,  he  was  not  the  less  active  in  the  performance  of  what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty 
^^^^na  a  man.    In  bis  private  associations  he  stood  as  an  example  to  his  kind  ;  in  his  family 
^Hke  was  most  sincerely  beloved  ;  a  Urge  circle  of  friends  held  him  in  the  highest  e.steem, 
^^■rbile  the  popular  feeling,  ever  favorable  to  his  advancement,  would  have  retained  him  in 
^H^nblic  life,  and  frequently  solicited  him  to  serve  the  public  in  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
'^Hnnt  his  duties  at  home  prevented  his  accepting  their  prof!ered  compliments,     His  ad- 
dresses deliTcred  for  the  benefit  of  various  charitable  institutiooi  have  been  folly  appre- 
ciated, and  have  received  the  highest  praise,* 

^^    Mr.  Dodge  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Professor  James  J.  Ma  pes,  a  young 

^■Wy  of  rare  personal  and  mtellectWAl  attractions,  who  h  lefh,  with  her  little  ones, 

almost  inconsolable  at  his  loss,     •    -    -    We  shall  be  obliged  to  antedate  the 

idf>ie4  t&  Farmers^^  and  the  'StaU  of  Cropi  mid  SpHug  -  Work  at  Cedur-HiU^'* 

rbich  American  agriculturists  have  come  to  expect  from  tlie  KMCKEHBOcaER,  by 

on  of  oiir  advanced  time  of  puhlicatioa     Noic,  *  Stiick  your  Lima-bean  potes ; 

DW  your  winter  wildoats ;  stow  your   cabbage-heads ;   prepare  your  bins  for 

fStgmfiders,*  *Pcamiains,'  *  Speckled  Russete,'  etc.»  nnght  be  so  untimely,  as  to 

ove  hterally  *  advice  thrown  away/     Of  one  thing  we  can,  appropriately  and  rea- 

onaldy  speak  t  and  that  is,  Fuels.     We  purchaserl  to  day,  at  Cedar-IiiE  cottage, 

ora  a  small  tin  Christnias  exprcss-wa^n,  of  two  small  drivers,  Ave  small  loads  of 

^«plitted  hickory%'  for  one  sixpence  per  load,  'York  currency,  and  one  lf>ad  of  small 

coals,  for  a  like  amount     One  little  boy  (white)  is  wiping  winter  from  the  nose  of 

another  little  lj<>y,  ( blatk)  while  the  colored  frienrl,  whom  he  is  assisting,  is  auditing 

^■hc  ppocoeds  of  the  sale  on  his  brown-black  fingers,  on  the  piazza,  in  front  of  tlie 

^■lanctum-windows.     Such  are  the  fuel-prieses  which  '  rule  '  here  :  for  the  wood  and 

coals  are  *  delivered,*  and  stand  ready  for  many  a  morning's  kindlings,  '  at  call,'  and 

Ron  time.*  Nothing  like  keeping  '  trarle '  in  the  lamily  J  -  -  -  We  see  it  an- 
lounccii,  and  previously  knew  it  to  be  true,  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
ateresting  volumes  recently  issued  from  the  press  of  our  friends  Messrs,  TicitxoR 
lKd  Fields,  of  Bwton,  *77ts  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  was  written 
by  Mrs,  Sarah  M.  Davis,  wife  of  Thomas  T,  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  in  this 
^^kBA&.  She  has  reflected  honor  upon  herself,  not  only  in  her  noble  appreciation 
^H^  the  great  and  brilliant  qualities  of  her  illu^strious  su!  ject,  but  in  tlie  Tariety  and 
^^pKient  of  her  research,  and  the  simplicity  and  elet^nce  of  her  style.  She  can  truly 
^^^Baim  to  have  faithfully  collecte<l  tlie  scattered  souvenirs  of  Sidney*»  life ;  to  have 
verified  every  recorded  fact,  and  excluded  every  fiction,  however  plausible,  which, 
^jsrhile  gilding  the  story  with  fiUse  altmction.'i,  would  miir  the  hifrher  Ijctuity  that 
^^kdcmga  to  truth.  Two  fine  engravings  on  steel,  the  one  an  authentic  portrait  of 
^^fee  illustrious  Sidney,  the  other  of  Penshurst,  his  famous  residence,  together  with 
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fine  printing  by  types  of  a  hwid&ome  face,  upon  smooth  tinted  paper^  condude  tbc 
atti^ptions  of  thiB  beautiful  book.  Like  its  subject,  it  is  a  Model  in  its  kind  It 
permits  no  regret  at  the  Buperiority  of  English  typography.  -  -  -  Profaxb 
swearing  id  a  vice  which  has  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  *  sensual  indulgence'  to 
palliate  it  It  gratifies  no  taste,  satisfies  no  desii-e,  supplies  no  present  or  after  grali- 
fication.  Aside  from  its  infraction  of  a  divine  law,  it  Is  aa  foolish  as  it  is  vulgar. 
It  is  very  amus^ing,  however,  we  Imve  often  remarked,  to  see  how  '  i^ome  people^  try 
to  evade  it,  by  swearing  tts  it  were  in  petto.  In  the  late  extraordinary  dtvoroe- 
tjial  at  New- Haven,  it  wa«  alleged  by  the  lady -plain  tiff  that  the  defendant  bad 
throwD  violciltly  at  her,  at  one  timcj  the  ^Bool  of  Connectieut^  and  at  another^  the 
^Hutory  of  ComieHicvt.  Now  if  swearing  wens  eter  Justifiable,  here  was  abun- 
dant palliation :  the  resistless  propulsion  of  two  such  heavy  bodies  at  an  *  unpro- 
tected female  i  ^  but  Mrs.  Bennett  only  denounced  her  husband's  *  darned  pills^'  and 
afllniicd  that  *the  Dorroa  was  worse  than  the  Dkviu^  Under  the  signal  provoca- 
tion, we  think  this  evasion  of  actual  swearing  highly  creditable  to  the  moral  Btatui 
of  the  plaintitE  Once;,  when  with  '  Dame  Knick,'  we  made  a  memorable  trip  to  ] 
the  Upper  Lakes,  it  so  chanced  that  we  were  detained  at  the  charming  town  of 
Canandaigua,  w^aiting  for  the  train,  A  flaunting  circus  near  by,  w^hence  came  the 
^und  of  music,  and  more  musical  laughter,  beckoned  us  to  its  canvas  portil,  and  I 
we  went  in :  and  here  we  heanl  a  really  discreditable  and  disingenuous  evai^oii  of 
the  vice  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Merkvmaii,  the 
Spotted  clown.  *  Whaf^s  that  you  say,  Sir?*  &aid  the  ring-master,  bringing  bis 
long  whip-lash,  with  a  detonating  'crack  \  *  around  the  minions  legs  :  *  do  you  tmof  1 
af  me,  Sir  ? '  */  did  n\  swear :  I  only  said  *  dam  :  *  it  is  n*t  swearing  to  say  *  dim,' 
is  it  y  —  77J iVtdam  ? '  *  No,  Sir  —  thnt  is  not  swearing.*  *  WelV  retorted  the  down, 
with  a  hubbling-np  chuckle,  quite  unforgetable^  *  tliat  *s  what  I  »aid  ;  and  you  're  a  ' 
iniU-dam  fool  for  making  such  a  ftLss  about  nothing!  *  A  roar  went  up  from  that 
^tfOw^ded  amphitheatre  of  laughers,  which  waved  tlie  *  taut '-stretched  and  pegged-  , 
nflown  GUavas,  and  shook  the  tall  centre-pcjles  of  the  tent,  *  as  if  a  storm  passed  by.* 
The  clown  w^as  considered  as  *  having  the  argument :'  bo  that  one  need  not  write 
*Amstcrd  — m,*  or  *Rotterd  —  m,'  or  call  a  mill-d  —  m  a  'profane  improTement,' 
to  avoid  being  called  a  *  swearer/  -  -  -  Among  the  new  things  in  DwipSTiiR's 
nmsical  repertoire  L?  a  competition  for  Longpellow^s  ^'fjatawha  Wine,*  D wight's 
Boston  ^Jtmrnul  of  Mnnir^^  high  authority,  pronounces  it  *as  beautiful  and  musical 
as  imaginative  fancy  am  conceive  of:  not  even  a  *Brindisi'  from  Veroi^s  pen, 
imbued  with  all  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  this  master's  genius,  can  vie  with  the 
irresistible  strain  of  this  *  Catawba- Wine  Song,*  It  has  proved  a  great  suooeBg,  i 
delighting  all  who  iiave  heard  it.  The  exquisite  pathos  of  hw  music  has  abo  been 
wedded  to  %*hildren^^  from  the  |H?n  of  the  same  popular  poet.  In  truth,  the  spirit 
of  beautiful  and  t4)uehing  musical  composition  seems  to  have  been  newly  '  poured  , 
oi^t '  upon  our  friend  :  for  in  addition  to  the  foregoing^  he  has  recently  produced  i 
Tennyson's 

*  BnaxKy  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold,  gray  stones,  O  Ska  I 
And  I  would  thit  mj  t^jngne  cotdd  titter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  ia  me  L ' 
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Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall*8  charmmg  song  of  * Eteleen  Lamore*  *  Go  not,  Iliippy/  from 
*  MaI'0/  wid  *  Swallow,  SwaJIow,  flying  Soutli^'  from  the  '  PrinceM.^  It  will  be  i 
treat  rich  and  rare,  to  hear  De  mpstek  sing  all  these  new  and  dissimilar  com  positions, 
n^th  selections  firom  the  best  of  \m  old  ones.  -  •  -  Tba^ks  heartful,  for  this 
exquisite  gem : 

Columfius    Djjinj. 

VPtJutiT  me  to  send  7011  the  tranalatioQ  of  some  German  rersea  found  the  other  daj 
in  an  odd  volume.  They  are  full  to  the  overflow  with  poetry.  To  enjoy  it,  ooe  rauBt 
transport  himself  to  a  dilapidated  chamber  in  an  humble  house  In  Valladolid,  There 
an  old  man  broken  with  the  storiiis  of  fate  18  dying.  His  mind  for  a  ehort  moment 
wander$  amoog  the  paat  scenes  of  his  eveotfnl  Ufe,  The  verdure  of  fnir  San  Salvador, 
with  *itd  silver  fliiBhing  surged/  the  sparkling  Belinda  of  Hispaniok,  and  the  living  green 
of  beautiful  Colba,  iit  like  a  panorama  hefore  his  enchanted  virion.  The  vision  is  but 
for  a  moment  The  mind  of  the  old  navigator  mlliea  lie  feels  ttnat  time  with  him 
wilt  doon  bo  no  longer.  He  is  about  to  spread  the  sail  that  is  to  waft  him  to  those 
ahorea  which  only  the  eye  of  faith  can  behold  looming  up  over  that  trackkss  ocean  of 
eternity.  His  firat  earthly  voyage  from  the  little  port  of  Falos  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  sublime  ceremonies  of  religion :  and  so  now,  upon  the  commencement  of  his 
laat  great  voyage,  with  holy  composure  he  receives  from  priestly  hands  the  sacrameiii 
of  the  Romish  Church,  in  whose  faith  he  bad  so  serenely  livedo  and  was  most  willing 
to  die.  It  is  at  this  moment  the  poet  baa  conceived  the  holy  man,  addressing  him  in 
the  following  exquisite  lines  : 


•Soon  with  thee  will  all  bo  over, 
Soon  the  voyage  will  be  begun. 

That  shall  bear  tnee  to  discover^ 
Far  away,  a  hand  nnknown. 

*  Laud  that  each  alone  most  visit. 

But  DO  tidings  bring  to  men : 
For  no  sailor,  once  departed, 
Ever  hath  returued  again  1 

*  No  drift-wood  or  clusteriniy;;  berriea 

Ever  came  from  that  far  wild; 

No  carved  ataff  or  broken  branch, 

Kor  the  corpse  of  angel  child. 

*  All  is  mystery  before  thee : 

But  in  peace  and  love  and  faith. 
And  with  Hope  attended,  sails't  thou 
OS*  upon  the  Ship  of  Death. 


*  Undismayed^  my  noble  sailor, 

Spread,  then/spruad  thy  canvas  out  I 
Spirit  I  on  a  nea  of  ether 
Soon  shalt  thou  serenely  float. 

*  When  the  sea  no  olummei  soiindeth, 

Fear  no  hidden  oreakers  there; 
Wbile  the  fauniug  wings  of  angels 
Shall  thy  bark  right  onward  bear. 

*Qnit  now  full  of  heart  and  comfort 

These  Asorss —  they  are  of  Earth : 
Where  the  rosv  clouds  are  parting, 
There  '  TA4  Bkucd  /rfei '  loom  ftrth. 

'See'st  thou  now  thy  San  Salvador  f 
Him  thy  Saviour  thou  shall  bail, 
Where  no  storms  of  eartb  shall  reach  theCf 
Where  no  more  thy  hopes  shall  fail.' 


In  what  admirable  *  keeping^  is  all  this  imagery  1  -  -  -  *In  the  spring  of  1857/ 
(our  authority  is  explicit,)  '  an  exciting  municipal  election  was  held  in  Princeton, 
(Ind.)  The  all-absorbing  compound-j^uestion  to  be  answered  by  the  elcctois,  was : 
*Whukeyf — or  no  WTiUke^f*  Owing  to  the  fiict  that  sundry  grog-shops  bad 
been  mobbed  and  their  contents  destroye^i,  by  the  fair  Amazons  of  tlie  village, 
during  the  precetUng  fall  and  winter,  a  vast  quantity  of  bad  blood  had  been  en- 
gendered, and  the  election  wus  bitterly  contested.  Con^^pictious  among  the 
champions  of  *  Freo  Lager/  was  a  Dutchman  by  the  namo  of  Dasciir  Dascas, 
*  mit  his  vrow,'  bad  his  '  local  liabitjition '  beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the  viUaga 
aforesaid ;  and,  by  consequence,  lia<l  no  right  to  vote  in  Princeton.  But  Dassch* 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  hmiting  his  exertions  to  the  Md  of  *  moiml  syjisioi^* 
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and  he  therefore  voted  ft  plumper  for  '  Free  TfThiskoy  ^  in  all  its  phases.     Daschb 
wiis  tri«l  for  the  offt'nce  in  the*  Court  of  Common  Plcan  of  rJibson  County,  Judge 

P presiding^  and  fountJ  ^lilly.     Dasche  was  enraged ;  and  gave  vent  to  his 

feelings  in  language  wherein  it  was  hard  to  wiy  w  hether  bad  English  or  broken 
Butch  prt'ponderate<i     The  Court  <>rdered  hint  lo  he  silent :  the  only  reply  was  a 
volley  of  fragmentary  polyglot  anathemas.     His  Honor  again  rebuked  him,  and 
threatcntd  iinprisonment^  unless  he  held  his  peace.    Daschb  rose,  and  asked 
meekly :  ^  Judge,  can't  a  man  dlnh  vat  he  bleases  ? '     *  Certoinly,*  replied  the 
Court:  *you  may  think  whatever  you  like.*     *Den,'  replied  Dashe^  a  ssnile  of 
triumph  flashing  acroes  his  Teutonic  features  as  he  ghmcetl  at  judge  and  jury, 
^Idinls  you  hh  all  a  ut  of  mf^emalschoundrehP    *  Time^  was  suddenly  *caUed 
on  him,'  but  his  speech  was  finished.*    -    -    -    We  are  afmid  that  Mi's,  Douolas, 
the  personalty-gifted  and  intellectually-accomplished  lady  of  Senator  Douglas,  of  I 
Illinois^  }\ns  unconsciou^sly  been  the  cause  of  a  prospective  attack  by  the  British  press  [ 
upon  the  '  institutions  ^  of  our  country,     *  My  husband/  she  baa  said  —  and  &«  ; 
journals  containing  the  assertion^  strongly  fortified  as  to  its  authenticity,  bave  gone  | 
abrtjad  to  '  foreign  courts  * —  '  my  husband  must  have  some  clothes  ;  he  has  conw  ] 
out  of  the  battle  lialf  naked     I  obtainetl  for  him  two  dozen  shirLs  last  spring,  and 
two  or  three  sets  of  bosom-studs :  but  he  lost  all  his  shirts  but  two,  (and  one  of  I 
those  do  n't  belong  to  him,)  and  all  the  stmh  but  four,  which  belong  to  four  dif-  ] 
ferent  sets/     *  Such,*  we  Bhall  hear  from  the  London  ^Times^*  in  due  season,  *sudi,  i 
U])on  undoubted  authority,  is  the  state  in  which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  | 
American  senators,  and  now  a  man  of  preeminent  mark  in  the  nation^  emerges  I 
from  a  political  canvas :  and  yet  this  is  the  sort  of  mtffrage  which  Mr.  Joh5 
BaicnT  would  fa-sten  upon  the  English  Constitution  \     Can  any  English  reader 
fail  to  note  the  hearittgs  of  this  seemingly  trivial  fact  ?  *     -    -    -     Somfbody  has 
again  started,  on  a  tour  of  the  press  in  the  United  States,  as  *  from  a  London  paper/ 
a  laughable  Italian-English  hand-bill,  describing  a  new  hotel  at  Pompeii,  Hercul- 
aneum*     This  droll  (iffiche  was  copied,  when  it  was  first  put  up  in  Italy,  by  an 
American  fnerjfl,  and  sent  to  us  for  the  KMCKKKiiocKEn,  in  which  it  was  first  pub- 
lished^ years  ago.    *It'8  of  no  consequence,*  however:  and  we  only  mention  the 
circumstance  here,  because  we  are  reminded  of  it,  by  ceitain  Portutjue»e-Engli»h 
container!  in  the  preflice  to  the  *  second  revised  edition '  of  a  recently-published 
rudimental  work,  dcj^igned  to  aid  in  tlie  foreign  atxjuisition  of  our  noble  mother- 
tongue.     Among  other  equally  pellucid  and  flowing  sentences,  we  find  tlie  follow- 
ing in  the  ' Intro<3uction '  by  the  translator  and  editor:  *The  works  which  we 
were  conferring  for  this  labor,  fond  us^e  us  for  nothing ;  but  those  what  were  pub- 
lishing to  Portugal,  or  out^  they  were  almost  all  composed  for  some  foreign,  or  for 
some  national  little  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  both  languages.     It  wa*?  resulting  j 
from  that  carelessness  to  rt^t  those  works  fill  of  imperfections,  etc      We  expect 
then,  trho  the  little  book,  (for  the  care  wlmt  we  wrote  him,  and  for  her  typo- 
graph  icnl  correction  J  that  may  be  worth  the  occepbition  of  the  studious  persons,  and 
especialy  of  the  Youth,  at  whicb  we  dediaite  Mm  particularly/     No  man,  imksB 
he  were  Vstubbedcr^  than  we  are,  should  ever  dedicate  such  a  book  as  this  *at*  «i^ 
more  than  once,  whether  it  was  a  he-book^  or  not  I     -    -    -     Most  readers  will 
remember  what  an  amusing  blunder  was  committed  by  tlie  British  Beviiut,  tn 


ply  to  the  subjoined  lines  from  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan.     After  stating  that 
I  *  expected  the  public  approl3ation ;  ^  that  he  had  taken  measures  to  haTe  his 
P  epical  pretcnsioas '  to  the  laurel  at-knowledged  and  defended,  the  poet  adds : 

*  Yqb.  fear  s*ome  pradbb  i-eadera  should  grow  skittish, 
I  've  bribed  my  grttadmother's  reriew  —  TA<  Mniish,* 


*  I  »ent  it  in  a  loiter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thunlcpd  mo  duly  by  retiirn  of  post ; 
I  *ra  for  II  bftodsiome  article  hi«  creditor ; 

Yet  if  my  geollo  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 
And  bi  eak  B  promise  after  tiaviDg  mode  it  bcr, 

Defying  the  reeeipt  of  what  it  cost, 
And  smeiiT  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  boney, 
All  I  can  say^  i^  —  that  he  had  ths  monkey  /  * 

In  the  Tcry  next  numlser  of  '7^^^  British  lievietCj^  the  solemn  owl  who  presided 
v&t  its  pages^  came  out  with  a  special  ^Nbte '  addressed  to  its  readers,  stating  that 
*the  charge  made  by  Lord  Byros  against  that  journal,  of  having  accepted  a  bribe 
in  advance,  for  its  favorable  opinion^  was  entirely  unfounded !     If  any  money  hid 
I  sent,  none  certainly  had  been  received ;  nor  was  that  Quarterly  to  be  regarded 
t  in  any  degree  open  to  such  or  similar  propositions  1 '     Byrox  was  by  no  means 
obstreperous  lauglier :  but  it  is  stated  by  one  of  bis  contemporaries  if  not  by 
tie  of  hi*  numerous  piece-meal  biographeriii  who  carried  to  his  Itnlian  *  quarters  * 
be  number  of  the  Review  in  question,  tliat  when  he  liud  {>erusoti  the  above  *  Note,* 
*  burst  into  a  horse-kugb,  like  the  neighing  of  all  Tatteiisall's.^     And  *  small 
blame  to  him,^  coasidering  the  provocation.     But  let  us  cite  a  kindred,  althougJi 
omparatively  a  recent  case,  of^^ — *not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it ' — mistiken 
npre^^sifins.     Think  of  a  man  like  the  (iennan  NtKUUUB,  who  has  obtained  a 
Krorld-widc  reputation  by  bis  historical  researches,  and  by  his  alleged  skill  in  sepa- 
ng  the  true  from  tl»c  fabulous,  and  in  *  filling  uj)  chasms  in  national  annals  by 
J  near  akin  to  that  by  which  Cuvier  inferred  the  entire  form  and  structure  of 
extinct  species  from  a  bone ; '  think  of  suck  a  man,  writing  as  follows  upon 
Sankjno,  one  among  the  foremost  of  England's  departed  statismen  :    *■  lie  had 
n~fi||toQts,  but  he  was  n4ft  a  statesmaa     lie  w«s  a  joker  of  jokes,  which  were  oilen 
ififlsid  tmte.     He  was  a  sort  of  political  Cossack,     He  published  the  most  shame- 
ful pasquinade  which  was  ever  written  against  Germany,  under  the  title  of  'Matilda 
I?f>Uing^nJ*     Gottingen  is  described  in  it  or  the  sink  of  all  infamy :  its  professors 
nd  students  as  a  gang  of  mii^rreants :  licentiousness,  incest^  and  aiheijsm^  as  the 
haracter  of  the  German  people !  *    Now  just  tee  how  Niebihr  was  '  taken  in,* 
lu'ough  his  inability  to  '  take  a  joke/  or  to  appRH^iate  a  bit  of  harmlei^s  humor : 
Y 


pB^Rimt  Barbs!  ala*!  how  swift  you  flew» 
Her  neat  post-wa^on  troiiinji^  io  I 
Yo  bore  Matiloa  from  mv  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 

-niveraity  of  Quttiogen: 

*Thts  faded  form  !  this  jjallid  hue  I 

Thift  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in, 
My  yeara  arc  matiy  —  tbev  were  few 
When  first  I  entored  at  tlie  U- 

-niversity  of  Oottingen : 


It  is  almost  moonceivable  that  an  historian  of  NteauDR^s  fame  should  have  coq« 


'Thore  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 
Swctit !  sweet  ?^1atiLda  PottinoknI 
Thou  Wiist  the  daughter  of  my  tu» 
-tor^  law  proft^ftsor  at  iho  U- 

-niversity  of  UotLin.on: 

*Sun,  moon,  and  tbou  vain  worlds  tidien, 
That  kings  and  priests  arc  plotting  in  I 
Mere  doomed  to  starve  on  wator-gru- 
-el,  never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

-  niveraity  of  Gottingen  !  * 
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gidered  it  incumbent  upon  himseH  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  political  aqui^ 
to  defend  tlie  *  character  of  the  German  people'  against  8nch  jocose  TaUlery  I  Why, 
even  OaxJiIXo's  contemporaries^  nianj  of  whom  were  visited  with  his  *swiusliing 
hlowra,'  took  littlo  or  no  puhlic  notice  of  them ;  and  henco  they  were  soon  *  forgot- 
ten out  of  mind*  If  the  distinguished  commoner,  afterward  ennohlttl,  who  was  6r 
from  meriting  the  satire  contained  in  a  parody  from  MoorEj  had  in  his  time  adopted 
the  Cicrman  historian^s  later  courst%  he  would  liave  been  laughed  at  by  his  friends, 
and  'roasted'  by  his  opponents.  Two  verses  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
imitatton  was  very  dose : 

'BfiLiBve  me,  if  nil  those  ridiculous  airs, 

Whieh  yoQ  practise  no  pretty  to-dav% 
Should  ranish  by  iige^  and  your  well-tiristed  bair», 
Like  my  owa,  be  both  scantj  mid  gray : 

'  Thou  woutdat  atill  be  a  goo^iG,  &s  a  goose  thoa  haat  beci],» 

Though  a  fop  and  a  fnoble  no  mor*, 
Aad  the  world  that  hast  laughed  at  the  fool  of  eightceu. 
Would  laugh  at  the  fool  of  three-score*' 

*FtP^  ?^  Bagatelle  f^  vroiM  have  he^n  the  appropriate  rGsi>on8e  to  such  h&mdesB 
although  wonderfully  'telling'  pxsqiiinades.  -  -  -  *  I  cannot  hut  believe,*  writes 
n  fair  aiid  flattering  correspondent,  from  Augustftj  {N.  Y.,)  Hhat  the  most  chAim- 
ing  specialty  of  that  genial,  pu^pli^<h-covered  Magazine  over  which  you  preside  is 
that  cozy  table^  around  which  the  *  wee  ones '  flock  with  witching  chitd'traitd  and 
lovable  wisdom.  Is  not  the  best  history  of  children  to  be  found  in  the  old  files  of 
the  Knickeiibocker  ?  Bnt  what  has  ber&me  of  the  little  pets,  dear  Mr.  Clajik  t 
Surely  the  outstretched  hanti  whirh  welcoined  them,  has  not  become  withdrawn! 
No  :  it  is  not  thit.  Have  they  all  '  grf>wn  up'  and  become  wLie  ?^ —  young  hvdies 
and  gentlemen,  with  '  lives  unfit  to  chronicle '  in  the  clear  old  history  of  childliood? ' 
To  which  appeal  we  have  only  to  answer :  *  By  no  means,  dear  Madam  ;  only  this : 
that  when  ihere  is  a  gresit  deal  of  wmpany^  the  *  Wee  Folk/  as  the  Scotch  song 
gocs^  must  ^bitle  awee,^  They  shall  be  served  at  our  next  repast,  with  no  sham  com- 
panions to  un-children  them.  *  -  -  A  Nkw-Hav  EN  friend,  who  *  believes  there  is 
a  fruitful  lesson  of  warning*  in  these  ^Lil'f  Father^  Like  Sirn^^  Anfcdoies^  sends 

us  a  second,  conccnMng  the  same  *  Judge  B »  w^ho  wsij;  mentioned  in  our  De- 

j  comber  number,  and  his  imitative   boy:    *Your  other  Elm  City  correspondent 

[lias  given  you  an  item  of  eur  ^Brother  B ',  and  hi^  Son  Sam.*     Many  racy 

[Btories  touching  the  hopeful  twain  might  be  given :  as  for  instance  i  In  the  Judge's 
[  office  was  always  kept,  for  private  entertainment  and  solace,  a  demijohn  of  *  good 
I  Old  Jamaica.'  His  Honor  noticed  that  every  ^londay  morning  it  was  a  ligbteri  a 
more  ahatracted  '  Jtdm,'  than  when  he  lef^  it  on  Saturday  night  Sam  also  wti& 
missing  from  his  usual  seat  in  the  orthodox  jwitiTnal  pew»  One  iSunday  afternoon 
Sam  came  in  alwut  five  o'clock^  and  (rather  heavily)  went  up-s£aurs.  The  Jctdos 
called  after  him  :  *  Sam^  where  have  you  been  ? '  *  To  church,  Sir,'  *  What  church, 
Sam  f '  *  The  Second  Metk,  Sir/  *  Have  a  good  Sermon,  Sam  ¥'  '  Very  power- 
ful^ Sir:  it  quite  gtaggered  me,  Sir/  *Ah  !  I  eec^*  said  the  Judge :  *  quite  power- 
ful, eh  !  Sam  !  ■  The  next  Sunthiy  the  8t>n  came  home  rather  eariier  than  usual, 
and  apparently  not  so  much  *  under  the  weather/  HLs  father  hailed  him  :  *  Well, 
Sam,  been  to  the  *  Second  Metk'  again  to-day  V 


I 


*  Yes,  Sir/     *  Good  sermon,  my 


lUfe 


aid 


hoff*     *Fkci«ifi,] 


dmr/     ^Sonjy  S^m;  iMfi  goia^:  jou  m^j  ^ 


,  I  could  D^t  fc4  in :  dnn^  sbut  v^  and  m  tiekfl  an  the 


by  it  jidL*    S^tt  sa^TSs 


going  t»  die  offioe  fer  hk  osaal  ^in^^al  nfinabMBDl,  1»  found  the  '  Joa^'  emp^, 
and  luMuig  tfiis  bbd :  *  Iliere  wiH  be  no  wankm  hm^  to^y,  this  churdi  bdng 
dosed  fornpairs ! '  Sjlh  depMted,  ^asftdderiisda  wish*/ biit  <witb  his  hibukMB 
lireciiTities)  not  »  '&ee<«r  iuhl**  *  -  *  lii  *Tle  Mme-Bu^'  fram  Utc  Gcrnuui, 
bj  UHLA^m  ?  It  b  like  him,  for  it  his  ill  his  tendemess,  uid  nitich  of  lus  delicMie 
fiocj  and  execution : 


A  csnji  fle«p«  ander  the  rose-bush  &ir, 
The  hods  »wdl  oat  to  th«  wad  U%f  tir ; 
SweedT  it  rests,  s&d  on  dretm-wiiig  fiie% 
To  i>]aj  with  the  sagds  of  PAndiflc 
And  the  jemrs  glide  br. 

A  mftiden  ttmnds  br  the  rose-bush  fur^ 
Thti  dewj  blosaooBj  perfume  the  air ; 
She  pres8«ft  her  hand  to  her  throbbing  breast. 
With  lore's  first  wonderful  rapture  bleat, 
And  the  j-ears  glide  bjr. 


A  mother  kneels  by  the  rose-bufth  flkir, 
^oSi  ss^h  the  learet  in  th«  eT«tatng  air  \ 
dorrowmg  thotigbts  of  the  p*.«t  art»i, 
And  tears  of  aagiush  bedim  her  eires. 
And  the  rears  glide  bj. 

Naked  and  alone  sUnds  the  r<  --  *-"-i^  <^iir. 
Whirled  are  the  leaves  in  tli*  ri 

Withered  and  dead  ihev  fal  1  i  id, 

And  silentlj  corer  a  neV-msde  nanmul. 
And  the  years  glide  bj. 


Weaiy  Time  pauses  for  a  momeot^  and  looks  back  on  the  grave  of  the  year,  as 
we  ruad,  and  feel,  and  print  these  lines.  Si^e  we  are^  that  at  this  season  they  will  be 
read  and  felt  by  others,  -  -  -  We  have  been  bringing  up  Our  MtdiM  Studio 
this  darap^  penetrating,  permeating,  *splophy'  December  evening,  by  the  perusal  of 
several  -successive,  but  until  now  neglected,  numbers  of  our  favorite  authority,  the 
'Bmtitn  Medical  and  Sur^k<^  JaumaV  In  one  issue,  we  were  deeply  interested 
by  a  report  of  **S'wr  Ca^s  qf  Sueeet»ful  Operation  in  One  Family  on  Childrm 
Bom  Blind  :^  with  such  entire  effect^  indeed,  that  *  the  children  have  now  perfect 
vision,  with  the  simple  aid  of  the  ordinary  cataract-glasses,  and  will  l>o  able  to  fol- 
low any  occupation  which  they  may  prefer.'  Surely  there  nnjst  bo  a  *  happy 
femily/  The  case  of  Hmmotoc^U^  which  succeodA,  doubtle.<v^  excited  less  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  *  JouniaFs  general  T«ad«9rs.  At  any  rate,  i^a  cjill  ior  the  Evks  and 
NosK,  which  are  completed  in  an  ensuing  article^  detailing  an  ^Operation  for  tht 
Ftrrmation  of  a  ^^ew  No$e^^  a  rhlnoplastic  feast,  w!iich  proved  entirely  successful  j 
the  *  appearance  of  the  new  organ  being  all  that  could  be  desired^  by  the  operator, 
and  securing  the  great  delectation  of  the  wearer,  who  says : 


*  No  one  knows 


^" 


The  titilUtiTig  life  that  floirs, 
Which  my  ar>5e  knovrs  : ' 


he  might  add,  since  the  new  pixiboscis  *  \&  of  the  form  known  as  the  hookoil,  or 

KLLZ27GTON  nose/  that  he 

*  KKKLs  the  Joy 

A  lionuin  knows,' 

A  suit  for  damages,  for  using  *SuIphurie  Ether,^  instituted  by  Dr.  W.  T,  Q, 
MoRTONj  (for  whom  '  palpable  sympathy '  had  been  cormnrantly  sought,  a«  one  who 
had  '"giEefi  this  precious  boon  of  An{r8(he4im^  to  be  as  free  as  Iktvven's  own  aim- 
shine' J  forms  the  subject  of  another  article,  brief  but  pungent  The  wnU^r  inti- 
mates that  offending  *  parties/  conglomerate  medical  and  surgical  *  institutions/  and 
prifite  practitioner^  will  most  likely  be  '  let  oft,  in  c-onsideration  of  a  certain  quo 
ibra  certain  quid.*    *  Expect  not^*  unless  the  'parties*  aforesaid  arc  slightly  vertknt : 
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for  if  Hon,  Trttmah  Smith's  recent  liooklet,  so  sewningly  impregnable  in  its  posi- 
tions, be  veritiible,  Dr.  Morton's  claim  won*t  yield  hira  the  ^Solure '  of  one  of  Lil- 
LiENTnAL*a  smallest  *  fine-cut  chewing*  papers.  Another  treatise  upon  ^Fra4;tUfei 
of  the  External  and  Jnt^rjud  Epicomlyle^^^  *  reads  good  ;  *  but  we  can  only  com- 
mend  it  to  the  popular  eye  aJid  ear.  -  -  -  We  sincerely  trusty  that  no  mere 
sentimentalist,  pmnping  up  a  theme-elaboratioii  '  for  the  occasion,'  wiU  try  to  'im- 
prove ^  this  exquisitely  psithetic  picture,  by  a  Western  MelhotHst  minister,  descrip- 
tive of  the  dt«.th,  In  New-t>rleans,  of  a  }^oung  man  from  Maine^  not  many  weekfi 
since :  *  He  was  atiicked  by  yellow  fever,  and  soon  died,  with  no  mother  or  relative 
to  watch  by  hia  bedside,  or  to  soothe  him  with  that  sympathy  which  none  biit 
those  of  our  own  *deitr  kindred  blood*  can  feel  or  manifest  He  dte«l  among 
strangers,  and  was  buried  by  them*  When  tlie  funeral-service  was  over,  and  tlie 
strange  friends  who  had  ministered  to  him  were  about  to  finally  dose  the  coffin,  af 
old  Uidy  who  stood  by  stopjjcd  thein^  and  said :  ^LH  me  ^m  him  for  hu  mother. 
Who  can  gild  thut  *refineti  gtdd'?  -  -  -  Speaking  of  'iS'Art^/iw*  (/Brim*i 
Bapghiffj'  copied  in  our  last  nmnber,  a  Mend,  in  a  letter  which  d^aervcs  publicatton, 
hut  which  is  too  long  for  our  purpose,  among  other  comtuents,  has  the  following: 
*  Many  an  *  IrL'ih-American  *  will  thank  you  for  presenting  that  stining  and  most 
jtiHurrsfjue  narrative-ballad.  No  one  can  fail  to  notice  with  what  skill  ahiHust 
every  line  of  its  description  is  nmde  to  represent  an  individuixl  picture,  whether  of 
scene  or  of  individual  ai^pect  and  exploit.  Can  you  teD  me  who  ttrote  it  f  And 
'larther  —if  you  will  pardon  the  liljerty  —  can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspf*ndeutSs, 
inform  me  from  whose  IrLsh  pen  proceedetl,  several  years  ago,  a  most  solemn,  pa- 
thetic, and  wonderfully -descriptive  poem,  called  *-Ahbey  Easaroe  f '  —  and  what  is  * 
of  more  consequence  to  me,  whei-e  can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  it  f  My  mentory  of 
thoughts  is  not  amiss  \  but  in  recalling  worthy  it  often  fails  me.  1  think,  however, 
that  I  can  answer  for  the  correctness  of  this  opening  verse : 

*GhaVj  grav  ia  the  Abbey  EasuroCp  b?  Ballvshiitmon  town ; 
It  ha»  oeitlier  door  nor 'window  —  the  walla  are  broken  down  : 
The  carveu  stones  lie  scattered  in  brier  aud  nettle-bed  ; 
The  only  feet  are  thone  tbat  come  at  burial  of  the  dead. 
A  little Vo<;ky  rivnlct  run*  murmuring  to  the  tide^ 
Singing  a  aong  of  ancienr  days  — in  sorrow,  not  in  pride  : 
The  boor- tree  and  the  lightsome  ash  across  the  portul  grow. 
And  Jimtsen  lUdf  u  now  the  roof  of  Ahbty  Ea«arO€* 

What  says  our  old  friend  *  J.  C.  M./  of  *  Out  West,'  to  the  solicitation  of  our 
correspondent  ?     *  Old  K nick  *  desires  to  'join  in  the  same  request,*  and  extends 
the  invitation  to  a  lai'ge  constituency.     -    -     -     H\'srK  more  unfortunate,  gone  to 
her  deatli,'  we  think  will  heix^after  less  frequently  be  written,  of  the  sinning  and 
;  gutfering  mcmWrs  of  the  hapless  class  toward  whom  Dr.  William  W.  Sanger  has 
[  lifted  and  poinleti  a  wanting  finger,  in  bis  '  HUturii  of  Fro»lituti^rn?     He  has  re- 
corded its  extent,  causes,  and  fffects  throughout  the  world :  and  of  the  last,  how 
^terrible  is  the  catalogue  1     It  is  thette  which  must  make  the  depraved  in  thought 
I  ftnd  decnl  pause  in  their  downward  course.     Think  of  this  authentic  statement :  the 
i  aggregate  life  of  tliese  poor  creatures,  when  once  fully  started  upon  their  career  of 
[lain,  is  scarcely  more  than  four  years  1     It  requires  only  that  brief  space  of  wild 
velry,  chamjmgntHng  and  carousing — ■  of  drink,  degradation  and  disease  — to  re^ 
Lduce  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  into  a  loathsome  corse,  flung  out  to  the  oorruption 


of  a  *  Potter*s  Field,*  Facts  sudi  as  these,  and  other  and  kindi-ed  expositions, 
cannot  Cul  to  exercise  a  beneficial  infiuenoc,  if  not  upon  the  vilkinotis  Tempters,  at 
least  upon  tlie  fearing  and  trembling  Tempted.  'Every  reid  philanthropist,*  says 
the  'Christian  In^teUigeft^^r^^  the  staid  organ  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
*  ought  to  study  the  sud,  suggestive,  luid  solemn  pagers  of  Dr,  Sanger's  IxwL*  Late 
the  other  afternoon,  huirying  at  night-faU  for  the  la^it  boat  to  the  '  Cottage,*  in  ft 
soft,  warm,  clean  suow-stonn,  v^e  thought  of  these  lines,  and  wished  that  we  knew 
who  wrote  them : 


Oh  !  the  snow-,  tbe  bBaatifttl  snow, 
Fillmji  the  «ky  and  the  earth  below; 
Over  the  houde-tops,  over  the  street. 
Over  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet; 
DfbQciiigT 
FltrtioK- 

Skimmmg  along, 
Beautiful  snow  *  it  can  do  nothing  wrong. 
Ft^vin^  to  kiAS  &  fair  ladv's  cheek ; 
Cllngiug  to  lips  in  ft  frolicaoroe  freak, 
H'untiful  snow,  from  the  heavens  ftborc. 
Pure  &s  an  ftagel,-aud  tidde  ua  Iotc  ! 

Oh  1  the  snow,  the  beantifu!  snow  i 
Hoir  the  flakes  gathtir  and  Iuu|^b  m  ibej  go ! 
WhirUn^  about  in  its  maddeniag  fun^ 
It  plajs  m  its  glee  with  every  one, 
ChaHlngp 

Laughing, 

Hiirrjing  by, 
It  hghts  up  the  face,  and  it  sparkles  tbe  eye ; 
And  even  the  dog.^,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound, 
Sntip  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  around  : 
The  town  is  aUve,  and  it^^  heart  in  a  gh>w, 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  anovr. 

How  the  wild  crowd  goes  swaying  along, 
Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song  1 
Uow  the  gay  sledges,  like  meteors  fta^h  by, 
Bright  for  a' moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye : 
Ringinjr, 

Swinging, 

Dashing  they  go 
Over  the  crust  of  the  Iwauliful  snow  : 
Snow  80  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  aky, 
Tu  be  trampled  in  mud  by  tbe  crowd  rushing 

by : 
To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousands 

of  feet. 
Till  it  blends  with  the  filth  Id  the  horrible 

atreet. 

Once  I  was  pure  as  tbe  snow— but  I  fell : 
Fell,  like  the  anow-flokea,  from  Heaven  —  to 
hell : 

Ifl  n't  this  a  sad,  sad  picture?  -  -  -  Amoxo  certain  original  * Aphorismiy^ 
in  the  Evening  Post  daily  journal,  we  find  the  followiug :  '  A  publishing  house  ad- 
vertises in  the  Post,  ^Parsonn  oh  PromiMorij  Kot&i,'  There  are  few  parsons  whose 
notes,  not  to  speak  of  their  endorsements,  are  of  much  account  in  Wall-street' 
This  reminds  us  of  a  remark  once  umtle  by  the  late  Jonx  SAKOEJiSOX,  the  witfy 
author  of  *  The  .Vmerican  in  Paris/  touching  certain  unncgotiabic  clerical  *  paper  * 
which  he  held :  *  They  will  fcdco  the  ministei's  "n^ord,  unquestioned,  every  Sunday, 
for  the  eternal  future,  but  woo't  take  his  note,  with  only  ninety  days  to  run  T  *  Come 


Felt,  to  be  trampled  as  filth  of  the  atreet : 
Felt,  to  be  flcodedy  to  be  spit  on,  and  beat. 
Pleading, 
Cursinff, 

Dreading  to  die. 
Selling  my  aoul  to  whoever  would  boy. 
Dealing  in  ihame  for  a  morsel  of  bread, 
Uatinc  the  living  and  fearing  t\w  dead. 
Merciful  God  \  have  I  tall  on  so  low  ? 
And  yet  I  was  once  like  this  beautiful  a  now  * 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  enow, 
With  an  eye  like  its  crystals,  a  heart  like  itn 

glow  -. 
Once  I  was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace  — 
Fl altered  and  sought  for  the  charm  of  my 

face. 

Father, 
Mother, 

Sister,  all, 
God,  and  myself  I  have  lost  by  my  fall. 
The  verieat  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 
Will  take  a  wide  «weep,  lest  I  wander  too 

nigh : 
For  of  all  that  is  on  or  about  me,  I  know 
There  is  nothing  that's  pure  but  the  beautiful 

anow* 

Etm  tirange  it  shoidd  U  ihai  this  h^uii/iU 

9now 
Should  /all  on  a  0inn^r  mih  no  wh«r4  U>goi 
Mow  dra/ujc  it  ivould  A#,  whan  th*  night  cOffUi 

^  the  styQfic  and  the  ic6  itruck  mg  d^spemt^ 
brain  / 

Fttinlinfj, 

Vying  alQnef 
Iho  w i<'h4  for  pray f^t',  too  wtakfor  my  moim 
Tq  he  heard  in  the  vra^h  of  th«  crazy  tofim. 
Gone  mad  in  their  Joy  at  the  ew*w't  coming 

down  ; 
To  lie  and  to  die  in  mjf  UrrihU  wo9^ 
WUhaindandathrQudofiksh^v^ultmovBl 


aas 
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to  look  at  it,*  tills  doei  seem  hard,  does  n't  it  ? 
in  oui  life,  and  do  not  know  » 


-  As  we  neTer  played  a  card 
)  ganic  from  another,  the  folIowiDg,  from  a  Pliiiadel- 
phia  correspondent,  is  quite  k^st  upon  ub  :  other  readers,  however,  may  be  more  foi^ 
tunate :  ^  During  the  last  presidential  cait]|mign,  Governor  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  was 
addressing  a  mass-meeting  of  the  *  Un terrified  *  in  Independence  Square,  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  speaking  of  the  undouht<jd  success  of  the  Democratic  party,  be  sairl : 
*  The  State  of  TLrginia  will  give  you  twenty  thousand  majority :  now,  what  will 
yuw  do?*  A  Yoice  in  tlie  crowd  :  '  \Vliy,  see  your  twenty,  and  go  fifteen  better,' 
Any  body  who  is  familiar  with  the  game,  where  '  four  aces  *  takes  the  pile,*  will 
appreciate  tkii*.*  Wt  are  n't.  •  -  •  We  should  have  been  happy  to  be  present 
at  the  recent  EUteMfod  at  Llangollen^  in  Wales,  to  whicli  we  liad  a  ticket 
There  were  some  Kuperb  picture^s,  wc  are  glad  to  know,  in  the  collection.  Perhaps 
the  *" Death  of  Llymelyn  up  Qntffwyd''  and  the  ^Uuntlft^  of  the  Ticreh  Tntytk 
from  the  MuMn&gmi^^  elicited  the  mast  fervent  admiration.  Jor^ES,  of  Merther 
Tyddtll,  really  excelled  himself  Hm  ^Bard  ^  was  a  tine  specimen  of  the  apwddfygd^ 
tB  it  is  termed  in  Wales,  *F»(afodd  Glyndwr '  was  also  most  lorelily  '  handled* 
A  distinguished  Connecticut  artist  has  received  a  commission  from  the  *  Eisteildffjd ' 
to  paint  a  scene  ftx>m  the  touching  story  of  the  man  who  was  *  killed  in  Hartford 
by  a  tree:  ^  the  pouU  d\jppui  lias  been  seized  at  the  following  verse  : 

*  H*  cot  tbp  tree  off  from  u  Htutnp, 
The  tree  being  dry^,  thrcw'd  back  a  chunk: 
The  chynk,  it  struck  liim  on  hia  head, 
And  equsbed  him,,  yet  he  whl^  not  deadt* 

The  llpiDrt/nfd^  or  expression  of  the  principal  figure,  has  seldom  been  exceeded, 

even  by  the  eminent  artist  himself  I     -    •    •    In  pfussing  down,  to  pass  out,  of  Mr 

GitAY^s  *  sounding  and  mullltudinoua  *  printing-office,  the  other  day,  we  had  occa- 

[aion  to  stop  in  at  one  of  his  many  press-roomji,  to  look  at  a  revij^ed  '  form^  of  the 

f  Knickerbocker,  jui;t  beginning  to  pass  through  the  prestt.    No  matter  about  that : 

what  we  desire  to  speak  of,  is  this  :  We  saw,  in  that  room,  in  process  of  execution, 

the  finest  specimens  of  wood-cut  printing  that  we  ever  l>eheld  in  tlie  world  —  Eng- 

Hiish,  Fi'ench,  German  ^iiZ/,     Mr  J,  L.  Jackson's  Grate-pieces,  screens,  etc,  id> 

mirably  drawn,  and  most  carefully  and  dearly  engraved,  were  being  thrown  off 

upon  polished  white  pa{>er ;  and  so  far  as  exerriHon  goes,  our  friends,  Rawimjut, 

Hatch  and  Emos  could  not  excel  it  in  their  bank-notes,  for  clearness,  delicacy, 

and  beauty*  % 

ISittlifbit'f  Notify 

Ovit  ihoni&ads  of  BubnoriberJi  and  temAen,  in  all  parts  at  ih«  country,  must  have  obserred 
['that  the  Kkickkrbocckr  has  been  grefttly  improved  during  the  lail  few  roimtbs.    From 

two  to  ten  dollars  per  page  are  now  paid  for  coDtributiona  :  and  although  the  Qames  of 
'  the  distinguished  coutribut^rs  are  no  longer  given  with  the  articles,  the  very  best  writers 
1  in  the  cooutry  are  employed  upon  the  work.    The  coming  vulumes  will  be  nasurpaBeed 

in  brilliAucy  of  mutter,  and  &n  that  conAtitutca  a  ^irst-closH  Magazine.  During  the  last 
[  all  months  itn  circulation  has  iucrptt><edi  seTcral  thouAanda  ;  and  hefore  the  completion  df 
Lihe  Fifty  third  Volume,  we  are  deternnined  thai  it  shall  be  more  thati  doubled.  To  this 
I  «nd,  wc  ask  each  of  our  subscribers  to  send  us  an  additional  name,  or  what  i*  better^ 

three  names  for  1S5D,  with  six  dollars  accompiinying.  Should  your  neighbors  wish  to  see 
i  m  »iiecimen-number  of  the  KNicseanocaftR,  the  January  numher  (only)  will  be  sent,  oa 

the  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  poi^lage-s tamps.     Who  will  be  the  first  to  r«jipond,  and  gire  us 

a  '  Happy  New-Year! ' 
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tervention :  the  eagles  of  Imperial  France,  already  invoked  by  many 
voices  in  MexicQ,  and  poising  in  mid-air  with  uncertain  eye  to  some 
new  swoop  of  conquest  and  of  glory,  may  take  their  flight  in  sober 
earnest  Westward ;  and  a  new  power,  resting  on  French  bayonets, 
spring  up  from  the  chaos  into  which  the  Commonwealth  founded  by 
Santa  Anna  has  fallen.  This  certainly  is  not  a  probable  alternative :  as 
certainly  it  is  an  alternative  by  no  means  impossible. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  civilized  world  has  seen 
two  sovereigns  of  the  old  stamp,  rulers  who  have  really  ruled,  who 
have  planned  their  own  plans,  dealt  with  the  elements  of  national 
existence  as  the  mechanician  and  the  chemist  deal  with  the  elements 
of  physical  nature,  and  devoted  themselves  to  evolving  new  combina- 
tions from  the  masses  of  wealth  and  life  subjected  to  their  sway. 
Nicholas  of  Russia  gave  his  genius  and  his  long  reign  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Oriental  world.  He  made  up  his  mind  in  the  first 
days  that  followed  his  strange  and  sanguinary  advent  to  power,  that 
Europe  should  become  the  vassal  rather  than  the  ally  of  Russia,  and 
Turkey  surrender  to  him  the  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
inland  Asiatic  Seas.  He  sought  his  object  with  more  of  perseverance 
than  of  prudence,  and  sacrificed  it  at  last,  partly  through  the  intem- 
perate haste  of  an  over-confident  nature,  made  audacious  by  the  suc- 
cess of  years,  and  partly  through  a  profound  misconception  of  the 
personal  value  of  his  latest  and  most  formidable  adversary. 

Napoleon  HI.,  after  cherishing  the  chimera  of  empire  with  the  ob- 
stinate devotion  of  a  life-time  into  full  and  vigorous  reality,  has  given 
ten  years  of  a  sceptre,  such  as  rests  in  no  other  living  hand,  to  re- 
modelling the  system  of  the  world's  relations.  He  has  determined 
not  only  that  France  shall  be  first  ii^  the  councils  of  Europe,  but  that 
she  shall  make  herself  in  a  manner  the  arbiter  of  mankind,  through 
her  ships,  her  colonies,  and  her  commerce.  The  Crimean  war  gave 
him  the  victory  over  his  only  competitor  for  the  control  of  the  cont^ 
nent,  and  broke  the  heart  of  Nicholas  with  the  sword  of  Russia.  It 
reduced  England  from  the  preponderance  which  she  had  won  at 
Waterloo,  to  her  natural  and  proportionate  rank  among  European 
States.  It  achieved,  in  a  word,  for  the  France  of  1858,  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  the  first  Napoleon  had  madly  thrown  away  from  the 
France  of  1814,  and  annulled  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  over  the 
fdgnatures  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  the  act  of  abdication  signed  in  the 
solitary  cabinet  of  Fontainebleau.  In  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  recrimi- 
nations, suspicions,  prophecies  of  mischief  and  attempted  asassinations, 
Napoleon  IIL  has  pursued  his  world-wide  aims  as  earnestly  as  his 
purely  European  projects. 

The  peace  of  1815  found  France  absolutely  stripped  of  her  external 
commerce,  of  her  most  valuable  colonies,  and  of  her  men-of-war. 
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The  splendid  fleet  which  had  helped  America  to  win  her  independencei 
and  had  disputed  with  England  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  seas, 
disappeared  under  the  paralyzing  influences  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar.  England  came  out  of  the  great 
war  with  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  sail  of  fighting  ships ;  France 
at  the  second  restoration,  hid  in  her  harbors  but  sixty-nine  aimed 
vessels,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  small  and  unseaworthy. 

French-India  had  vanished  as  utterly  as  French-America ;  and  the 
maritime  trade  of  France  was  inferior  both  in  value  and  in  the  number 
of  ships  employed,  to  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  E[ingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  In  1848  Louis  Napoleon  found  France  &irly  entered 
upon  the  regeneration  of  her  great  foreign  interests  and  of  her  marine 
force.  In  the  way  of  Colonies,  the  France  of  Louis  PhiUppe  bequeathed 
to  the  new  regime  the  whole  of  Algiers,  some  flourisUng  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  depressed  industry  of  Guadaloupe,  Marti- 
nique and  Cayenne ;  with  the  opulent  fisheries  of  the  North  Eastern 
Coast  of  America,  and  a  new  nucleus  of  Polynesian  dominion. 

In  the  way  of  commerce,  a  movement  of  imports  and  exports, 
amounting  to  2,400,000,000  francs  per  annum,  or  about  $500,000,000, 
with  a  naval  tonnage  of  584,699,  distributed  through  5520  ships ;  the 
movement  of  American  commerce  for  the  same  time,  amounting  to 
$234,000,000,  or  about  one  half  that  of  France ;  while  our  sea-going 
tonnage  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  tons,  or  about  thrice  the  tonnage 
of  France. 

In  the  way  of  naval  force,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  under 
the  wise  supervision  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  tutor,  Admiral 
Lalande,  had  called  into  being,  between  1840  and  1848,  a  formidable 
fleet  of  fifty-four  sailing  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates,  with  five  steam- 
irigates,  and  ten  steam  sloops-of-war.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  the  Third  first  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
affairs  of  France  —  ten  years  of  varied  excitements,  in  which  great 
crises  have  been  met  and  conquered,  great  saciifices  borne,  and  great 
expenses  incurred,  for  objects  more  generous,  perhaps,  than  profitable. 
Meanwhile,  what  has  the  Emperor  done  with  his  ships,  his  conmierce, 
and  his  colonies  ? 

To  begin  with  the  colonies.  He  has  extended  the  area  of  Alj^ers; 
acquired  the  whole  of  the  splendid  Island  of  New-Caledonia,  in  the 
Australasian  seas ;  made  the  first  steps  towards  the  complete  oonquest 
of  the  still  more  splendid  Island  of  Madagascar ;  and  opened  on  the 
coast  of  Cochin-China  his  approaches  to  an  Oriental  Empire,  hardly 
less  magnificent  than  the  Indian  dominions  of  England.  In  the  West 
he  has  yet  his  progress  to  make. 

He  has  even  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  foreign  oommeroe 
of  France,  which  reached  in  1857  the  enormous  value  of  5,400,000|000 
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of  francs,  or  $900,000,000 ;  or  but  one-third  less  than  the  commerce 
of  England  m  1848.  In  five  years  alone  of  the  reign  of  this  extra- 
ordinary monarch,  the  number  of  French  ships  increased  fifteen  per 
cent,  and  their  tonnage  forty-three  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  transported  by  them  increased  fifty-nine  per  cent.  Not 
less  marked,  nor  less  indicative  of  great  designs  not  yet  fully  made 
apparent,  is  the  stem,  steady,  systematic  development  which  Napoleon 
the  Third  has  given  to  the  navy  of  France. 

The  first  application  of  the  screw  to  men-of-war  belongs  to  him ;  and 
the  three-decker  '  Napoleon,'  which  was  the  first  screw  line-of-battle 
ship  of  the  world,  still  remains  one  of  the  finest,  although  she  has 
been  surpassed  by  such  recent  models  of  her  class  as  the  *'  Alg^siri^' 
whose  name  commemorates  the  brilliant  victory  snatched  by  Linois 
from  the  superior  force  of  Sir  James  de  Saumarez  under  the  very  guns 
of  Gibraltar.  And  it  is  not  less  in  the  perfection,  than  in  the  number 
of  his  naval  force,  that  the  French  Emperor  has  shown  his  creative 
energy  and  skill.  At  the  present  moment  France,  with  a  naval 
mcUMel  of  available  ships  afloat,  fully  equal  to  that  of  England,  pos- 
sesses an  immediately  available  force  of  naval  seamen  decidedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  her  ancient  rival.  By  the  latest  reports  of  the  two 
nations,  France  has  four  hundred  and  fifty  ships-of-war,  with  thirty 
steam  gun-boats,  against  five  hundred  and  forty-six  English  ships-o^ 
war,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  steam  gun-boats.  But  while 
France  possesses  hardly  one  vessel  more  than  twenty  years  old,  Eng- 
land counts  on  her  list  many  ships  as  venerable  as  the  *"  Victory,'  and 
superannuated  for  all  purpo'ses  of  actual  warfare ;  while  of  her  newer 
men-of-war,  a  considerable  proportion  are  unhappy  experiments,  by 
which  the  more  cautious,  economical,  and  scientific  French  have  care- 
fully profited.  For  instance,  in  1850,  England  owned  twenty  paddle- 
wheel  steamers,  built  to  carry  thirty-two  guns  each.  Three  only  of 
these,  the  Odin,  Sidon,  and  Terrible — the  last  a  copy  firom  the  French 
steam-ship  '  Gomer,'  which  brought  Louis  Philippe  on  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1840  —  could  carry  their  armaments.  At  the  same  time, 
France  possessed  twenty-two  edmilar  vessels,  perfectly  competent  to 
carry  their  armaments. 

Between  1815  and  1857  England  spent  $450,000,000  on  her  navy; 
reduced  in  that  time  from  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  to  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  vessels.  Between  1833  and  1857  France  spent 
only  $180,000,000  on  her  navy,  which  she  increased  during  that  time 
firom  thirty  to  four  hundred  and  thirty  sail.  France,  in  a  word,  under 
Louis  Napoleon,  has  developed  her  navy  solely  and  stead&stly  in  the 
sense  of  immediate  efficiency,  and  has  made  it  what  it  was  under 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  again  under  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  a  spedal 
and  tremendous  weapon  of  offence.    With  the  light  which  these  few 
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detailB  throw  upon  the  course  pursued  by  Napoleon  the  Third,  and 
upon  the  resulU  which  he  has  reached,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  for 
us  to  assume  that  his  ultimate  designs  cannot  possibly  have  any  con- 
nection with  ourselves  and  our  affairs.  For  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  possession  of  Mexico  would  give  to  France  the  best  basb 
she  could  ask  for  building  up  a  new  edifice  of  Colonial  Empire.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  anticipating  that  the  people  of  thb  country 
would  oppose  any  serious  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  Frendi 
power  in  Mexico,  were  it  attempted,  as  of  course  it  would  be,  within 
the  forms  of  international  law.  The  doctrine  of '  manifest  destiny '  has 
not  yet  passed  into  the  state  of  a  crystallized  policy,  but  floats  vague 
and  vaporous,  a  mere  popular  proclivity,  in  the  air  of  platforms  and  of 
caucuses.  No  American  administration  would  dare  act  upon  it  in  the 
&ce  of  a  formidable  antagonist ;  and  we  should  sit  quietly  by  and  see 
the  Mexican  mines  turned  into  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  France,  with- 
out a  single  movement  of  those  restless  ^  fillibustering '  masses  which 
are  supposed  to  be  continually  menacing  the  independence  of  the 
Spaniish  Americans,  and  to  be  the  destined  seed  of  that  strong  empire 
which  is  yet  to  cover  the  whole  northern  continent  of  the  new  world. 

But  a  French  occupation  of  Mexico,  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  would  not  permanently  alienate  the  destinies  of 
Mexico  from  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Texas  b  steadily 
growing  westward;  California  as  steadily  growing  eastward.  We 
shall  touch  the  Mexican  '  wall  of  Ucalegon '  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
contagion  of  our  neighbors,  whether  wholesome  or  deadly,  must  tell 
upon  our  own  social  and  political  life.  Under  whatever  conditions  the 
political  question  of  Mexico  may  now  be  settled,  the  enduring  matter 
of  importance  for  us,  is  the  quality  of  the  Mexican  race.  What  are 
we  to  expect  from  the  more  intimate  communion  of  the  millions  of 
Mexico  with  the  already  heterogeneous  populations  of  our  own  conn- 
try  ;  whether  that  communion  grow  more  intimate  only  through  in- 
creasing relations  of  commerce,  or  tend  to  absolute  assiniilation  under 
a  common  government  ? 

Three  leading  characteristics  mark  the  actual  nation  of  Mexico,  and 
demand  the  special  consideration  of  every  thoughtful  American  who 
wishes  to  comprehend  the  possible  destinies  of  his  country  at  all  more 
clearly  than  the  orators  of  Buncombe,  or  the  gentlemen  who  live  by 
a  perpetual  saving  of  the  Union,  and  whose  admiration  of  their  own 
statesmanship  as  displayed  in  tinkering  that  substantial  stmcture,  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  vanity  of  the  mason  who,  after  putting  in  a 
stray  stone  here  and  there  in  the  drum  of  St.  Peter's  Dome,  should 
proclaim  himself  the  peer  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dominant  race  of  Mexico  is  a  vigorous  off- 
shoot of  the  Latin  civilization.    Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
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the  notion  bo  common  in  this  country,  that  the  Spanish  race  in  Mexico 
has  really  degenerated  from  the  energy  and  force  of  the  ConquistadoreSy 
or  that  the  Mexican  Creoles  are  a  people  easily  to  be  pushed  from 
their  places  by  invading  Europeans  or.  Americans.  The  history  of  the 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendence, abundantly  proves  the  fertility  of  the  Creole  population  in 
men  of  unconquerable  resolution,  military  skill,  astuteness,  ambition, 
and  all  the  qualities  which  mark  a  subtle  and  domineering  race.  Our 
revolutionary  war  was  not  more  bloody,  nor  prosecuted  with  more 
spirit  by  the  revolutionary  leaders  than  was  the  revolutionary  war  of 
Mexico.  The  royal  Spanish  forces,  indeed,  were  on  the  whole  more 
vigorously  handled,  and  gave  the  patriots  far  more  trouble  than  the 
royal  troops  of  England,  so  long  as  the  chief  command  in  America  was 
left  to  the  bland  but  indolent  Sir  William  Howe.  This  essential  differ- 
ence distinguished  the  two  contests,  and  secured  the  future  of  our  own 
country,  that  the  revolutionary  movement  which  in  Mexico  depended 
entirely  upon  the  leaders,  wa's  shared  in  the  United  Colonies  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  We  possessed  the  enormous  advantage  over 
Mexico  of  a  homogeneous  race,  an  advantage  due,  as  will  be  shortly 
shown,  to  the  great  original  inferiority  of  the  aboriginal  people  of  the 
North  as  compared  with  those  of  Mexico. 

But,  as  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson  himself,  not  a  very  lenient  or  liberal 
observer  of  the  Mexican  people,  has  justly  said :  '  The  anjials  of  the 
Mexican  war  of  Independence  furnish  many  incidents  worthy  a  place 
in  the  pages  of  Plutarch.'  Nor  is  this  only  in  the  battle-field,  and 
against  the  royal  power.  When  Iturbide  raised  himself  to  the  imperial 
throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Viceroyal  Government,  and  of  the  first 
hastily-established  Republican  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  Mexico 
showed,  as  the  same  writer  concedes,  *  a  firmness,  virtue,  and  constancy 
in  resisting  his  usurpation,  never  surpassed  by  any  similar  body  under 
like  circumstances.'  The  career  of  Guadelupe  Victoria  alone  should 
snffice  to  command  respect  for  the  race  to  which  he  belonged. 

And  the  authentic  history  of  our  own  recent  war  with  Mexico  suffi- 
ciently establishes  the  military  capacity,  under  capable  leaders,  of  the 
mass  of  the  Mexican  Creoles.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  incredibly 
vicious  organization  of  the  Mexican  armies,  the  successive  combats 
through  which  our  expeditionary  forces  fought  their  painful  and 
dangerous  way  from  the  sea-coast  and  the  Texan  frontier,  up  to  the 
lofty  plateau  of  Anahuac,  and  the  seat  of  Mexican  empire,  was  no 
child's  play.  More  than  once  the  fortune  of  the  invading  host  wavered 
in  the  balance,  and  the  experience  of  our  troops  confirmed  the  verdict 
passed  upon  the  Creole  soldiery  thirty  years  ago  by  a  dispassionate 
English  officer,  that '  the  Mexican  has  every  quality  necessary  to  form 
the  soldier ;  and  that,  as  an  individual,  mounted  on  his  usually  high 
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8})iritcd  horse,  with  his  sword  and  lance,  he  is  as  formidable  an  oppo- 
nent as  any  in  the  world ; '  while  the  heedless  valor  of  the  Mexican 
officers  was  conspicuous  on  every  battle-field  from  Monterey  to  Che- 
pultepec.  The  Mexican  Spaniard  is  indeed  a  positive  and  ineradicable 
fact  in  Mexican  society.  Had  he  been  a  less  energetic,  less  ambitious 
type  of  humanity  than  he  is,  the  history  of  Mexico,  since  her  independ- 
ence was  proclaimed,  would  have  been  much  less  stormy  and  chaotic. 
It  is  precisely  because  the  Mexican  Creole  possesses  the  qualities  ap- 
propriate to  a  vigorous  political  life,  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  his 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  great  indigenous  population  devoted  to  labor 
and  the  necessities  of  life,  in  order  to  foster  and  keep  alive  all  political 
passions,  with  that  spirit  of  local  independence  and  personal  importanoe 
which  reigns  in  all  vigorous  races,  and  unless  neutralized  by  the  pres- 
sure of  practical  life,  as  in  the  United  States  and  the  great  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  tends  constantly  to  explosion,  disorder,  and  anarchy. 
Associated  with  American  politicians,  the  Mexican  would  speedily  be 
found  the  most  indefatigable  and  formidable  of  intriguers.  Intexisely 
fond  of  power,  he  would  carry  into  the  great  political  contests  of  the 
Union  the  same  restless  energy  which  has  enabled  man  after  man  of 
the  middle  class  in  Mexico  to  work  his  way  up  to  influence  in  the 
state,  and  to  secure  his  special  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  national 
property.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  ever  make  the  Creole  population  of 
Mexico  safe  citizens  of  an  organized  republic,  except  such  an  entire 
change  in  their  opportunities  of  political  activity,  and  in  their  habits  of 
life  as  would  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  constitution  of  a  government 
strong  enough  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  to  put  more 
wholesome  employment  in  the  way  of  their  faculties.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a  government  should  be  called  into  being  and  maintained 
without  foreign  aid  and  supervision.  The  only  chance  of  establishing 
a  purely  national  Mexican  Government  really  capable  of  educating  the 
Mexican  nationality  and  giving  it  consistency,  was  thrown  away  by 
Iturbide  in  1823.  The  author  of  the  imperial  plan  of  Iguala  was  unequal 
to  the  position  he  had  assumed ;  and  Mexico  fell  wholly  into  the  mercy 
of  the  ambitious  among  her  Creole  population,  with  the  triumphant 
march  of  Santa  Anna  upon  the  capital,  and  his  proclamation  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Spanish-Mexicans,  however  turbulent  and  difficult  to  manage, 
are,  however,  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  most  trying  features  of  the 
Mexican  problem.  Latins  and  Catholics,  as  they  are,  they  are  yet  of 
European  origin,  and  at  least  as  susceptible  as  the  Celtic  myriads  that 
have  swarmed  upon  the  United  States  since  1847,  of  eventual  assimi- 
lation with  Anglo-American  society,  in  circumstances  favorable  to  sobh 
a  result. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Mexican  people^ 
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the  representatives  of  that  great  mdigenous  civilization  which  as- 
tounded the  eyes  of  Cortez  and  his  followers ;  the  extent,  solidity,  and 
force  of  which  have  never  been  fiiirly  understood,  and  are  now  only  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  by  the  historians  of  humanity  in  this 
western  world  ? 

The  experience  of  the  English  colonies  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
North,  has  seriously  misled  our  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  native 
populations  of  Mexico.  The  natives,  clustered  as  subjects,  allies,  or 
enemies  about  the  Empire  of  Anahuac,  were  as  different  in  all  that 
makes  the  nationality  and  insures  the  existence  of  a  people,  from  the 
Lenni-Lenape  and  the  Mingocs  of  the  North,  as  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Sikhs  of  India  horn  the  Tartars  of  Central  Asia. 

The  traveller  who  climbs  the  gigantic  stair-way  of  the  Cordilleras ; 
now  lost  in  rapture  before  the  enchanting  landscapes  that  surround  the 
lovely  city  of  Jalapa ;  now  in  amazement,  as  he  passes  through  the 
dense  forests  strewn  with  monstrous  and  ^ntastic  heaps  of  lava  that 
girdle  the  walls  of  Perote ;  feels,  when  he  ascends  the  leafy  pyramid 
of  Cholula  and  gazes  upon  the  flashing  summits  of  the  twin  volcanoes, 
snow-capped  and  outlined  against  a  sky  of  Italian  blue,  that  guard 
the  valley  of  Anahuac,  that  he  is  entering  a  historic  region,  populous 
with  great  memories  and  over-brooded  by  the  ghosts  of  buried  empires. 
The  sculptured  rocks  of  Tula  recall  the  Otomic  capital  Mamhini, 
whose  annals,  illuminated  by  the  beautiful  episode  of  the  Bathsheba 
of  Acolhuac,  vanish  in  the  night  of  ages  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest of  England;  Guadalaxara,  busy  and  wealthy  to-day,  flourishes 
upon  the  tomb  of  Tonalan,  whose  queen,  surrounded  with  her  war- 
like suite,  received  the  Spaniard  Nufio  de  Guzman  with  a  welcome 
truly  royal ;  the  magnificent  ravine  of  Mochitiltic  murmurs  still,  with 
the  voice  of  a  hundred  torrents  filing  in  cascades  of  foam,  the 
Aztec  exultation  over  the  death  of  Alvarado,  the  most  cruel  of  con- 
querors and  of  tyrants.  The  glorious  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Xochi- 
cisJoo,  with  its  vast  dungeons,  and  its  walls  once  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs,  now  half-destroyed,  to  binld  the  sugar-houses  of  modem  civili- 
zation ;  the  site  of  Tezcuco,  where  Nezahualpille  rivalled  Solomon  in 
wisdom  and  in  wives,  and  the  sister  of  Montezuma  out-did  the  trage- 
dies of  the  Tour  de  Nesle  and  the  orgies  of  Messalina ;  all  these,  and 
the  thousand  other  memorials  which,  from  Tchuantepec  to  the  frontier 
of  California,  whisper  the  strange  stories  of  a  conquered  race,  bear 
witness  to  the  vigor  of  the  nationalities  which  Cortez  suppressed  with- 
out extinguishing  them. 

The  native  population  of  modem  Mexico  cannot  be  disposed  of  as 
the  tribes  of  Northern  America  have  been.  Their  ancient  traditions 
survive  inextinguishable  as  those  of  Wales  or  Brittany.  The  names 
of  their  fallen  nations  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  multitudes,  their 
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religions  have  resisted  all  the  influences  of  Romanism  through  three 
hundred  years.  The  Otomis,  those  Jews  of  Mexico,  persecuted  for  a 
thousand  years,  but  not  annihilated,  a  tribe  and  people  still  in  their 
sullen  humiliation :  the  Totonaques,  founders  of  human  sacrifice ;  the 
Chichemequcs,  the  nomads  of  old  Mexico,  who  from  the  sixth  to 
the  fifteenth  centuries  wasted  Anahuac  as  the  Normans  pillaged  Eu- 
rope, and  whose  chieftains  still  keep  their  race  pure  as  the  blue  blood 
of  Gothic  Spain,  and  wear  their  name  of  '  invaders '  as  proudly  as 
the  Northmen  under  the  Lower  Empire  bore  their  title  of  *  barba- 
rians ; »  the  Toltccs,  the  '  artists '  whose  skill  and  science  gave  them 
the  supremacy  at  last  over  all  their  native  rivals,  and  astounded  even 
their  Spanish  conquerors;  these  are  all  unforgottcn,  undestroyed. 
Their  poets,  their  philosophers,  their  miners  and  engineers,  thdr 
workers  in  feathers  and  gold,  their  weavers  in  fine  cloth,  their  swift 
postmen,  transmitting  the  fresh  fish  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  daily 
over  distances  of  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  Imperial  tables  at 
Tenochtitlan,  these  have  passed  away.  Their  cuisine  and  their  medi- 
cine survive,  adopted  by  the  invaders.  Their  language  and  their  reli- 
gion live  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants.  On  the  far  frontiers  of 
the  Navajo  country,  our  ofliicers  find  to-day  the  worship  of  Montezuma 
at  the  core  of  all  the  rude  faith  of  the  border  savage,  who  holds  himself 
the  child  of  Anahuac,  and  waits  for  his  '  deliverer  from  the  East.'  And 
throughout  the  populous  regions  of  Mexico,  Nagualism,  the  andent 
ritual  of  Anahuac,  organized  after  the  conquest,  to  keep  alive  the  re- 
collections of  heathen  Mexico  and  hatred  of  Spain,  is  still  erect  and 
firm.  In  vain  did  Mendoza,  the  '  great  Viceroy,'  endeavor  to  destroy 
it,  by  adopting  the  aristocratic  feudalism  of  the  Toltecs ;  and  Christian- 
izing their  orders  of  knighthood,  confer  the  title  of  Teuchli  himr 
sel^  on  the  last  Prince  of  Acolhuac.  The  last  king  of  Tehuantepeo 
fell  a  victim  to  the  discovery,  that  while  outwardly  a  Christian,  he 
celebrated  within  his  palace  all  the  rites  of  the  old  religion;  and 
through  three*  changeful  centuiies,  the  Nagualist  church  has  lived 
within  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  native  child  has  been  baptized  by 
the  Nagualist  priest,  before  he  was  carried  to  the  Christian  font ;  the 
Nagual  marriage  has  preceded  the  benediction  of  Rome ;  the  Nagual- 
ist has  followed  the  confessor  of  the  dead,  carefiil  to  wash  from  the  • 
corpse  every  trace  of  the  extreme  unction  bestowed  by  the  Christian 
hand.  The  native  church  has  its  fraternities,  like  the  Church  of  Rome, 
making  saints  of  devils,  and  paying  honor  to  all  whom  Christendom 
most  abhoi-s ;  to  Satan  and  to  Judas  Iscariot  in  especial,  and  celebrat- 
ing the  feast  of  the  traitor  with  savage  irony  on  the  day  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion itself !  Below  the  surface  of  Spanish  law  and  Christian  order, 
the  undying  superstitions  cherished  by  a  pride  of  race  unconqnered, 
still  move  and  breathe ;  still  the  gods  of  the  Toltec  speak  in  the  agh* 
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ing  of  the  magnificent  ceyba-trees ;  still  the  native  child  lays  his  grains 
of  copal  on  the  mountain  altar  with  a  beating  heart,  as  he  follows  his 
&ther  to  the  forest  or  the  field  in  the  early  morning  light. 

Again  and  again  these  obstinate  instincts  have  taken  shape  in  san- 
guinary insurrections  against  the  Spanish  rule.  Strong  as  the  organi- 
zation of  the  old  Viceroyalty  was,  it  could  not  wholly  crush  the  fire 
of  the  Toltec  chivalry ;  and  New-Spain  was  harried  within  by  her  own 
subjects,  ais  well  as  tormented  without  by  the  Caribbean  fiUibusters 
through  long  years  of  the  Castilian  sway.  Chiapas  and  Oaxaca  saw 
these  Indian  risings  often.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Zacatecas  rose  twice,  once  with  a  universal  fury  which  threatened  the 
work  of  Cortez  with  demolition,  under  a  prince  who  assumed  the  sacred 
name  of  Quetsalcohuatl.  Our  own  times  have  seen  the  successful  re- 
newal of  these  enterprises  in  Yucatan,  while  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Guatemala,  no  small  portion  has  already  reverted  to  the  dominion 
of  the  aboriginal  race.  In  this  antagonism  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  its  society  lies  the  true  secret  of  the  failure  of  the  republican 
experiment  in  Mexico. 

Throughout  Spanish-America  the  same  difficulty  has  interfered  with 
the  orderly  establishment  of  new  governments  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
colonial  system.  Paraguay,  which  stands  alone  among  the  revolted 
dominions  of  Spain  as  an  example  of  regular  and  orderly,  if  not  of 
liberal  institutions,  founded  at  once,  and  administered  with  no  serious 
shock  ever  since  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country  was  thrown  ofi^,  owes 
her  exceptional  position  to  the  practical  unity  of  her  population. 

Now  the  Guarani  civilization  cannot  be  compared,  for  vigor  and 
maturity,  with  the  civilization  of  the  Toltecs ;  and  it  lacked  altogether 
that  religious  element  which  thoroughly  leavened  the  whole  life  of 
aboriginal  Mexico,  and  is  still  to  be  encountered,  modified,  absorbed 
by  the  influences  of  Christianity.  To  any  permanent  organization  of 
order  and  of  national  activity  in  Mexico,  a  thorough  fusion  of  the  in- 
congruous passions  and  tendencies  which  now  ferment  among  its  mil- 
lions, is  the  indispensable  preliminary.  Neither  victorious  invasion, 
nor  headlong  missionary  enterprise,  can  achieve  this  fusion,  which  de- 
mands time  as  well  as  genius ;  the  subtle  influences  of  material  life  as 
well  as  the  supervision  of  the  ripest  political  experience. 

Whoever,  then,  is  called  to  deal  with  Mexico  —  French  Viceroy, 
Spanish  Prince,  Mexican  Dictator,  or  American  Protector  —  will  find 
his  task  no  light  one.  It  will  demand  of  him  a  combination  of  all  the 
rigor  which  is  demanded  for  the  development  of  enterprise  among 
the  energetic  scions  of  the  European  blood,  with  all  the  justice  and 
moderation  which  can  insure  the  confidence  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lations and  arouse  them  to  something  like  an  amalgamation  of  their  own 
civilization,  sunken  as  it  is,  with  the  civilization  of  the  white  race. 
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Who,  in  our  day,  can  deny  the  historical  fiict,  that  Louis  XIV. 
committed  an  irrepamble  and  fatal  error,  when  his  Majesty  signed  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  noble  edict  promulgated  by 
his  illustrious  grand-father  Henry  IV.  ?  This  unwise  revocation  forced 
not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  French  Protestants  or  Hoguid- 
nots  into  exile. 

The  earliest  attempt  of  the  Huguenots  to  settle  in  America,  ww 
made  in  1555.  Admiral  Coligny,  with  his  usual  foresight,  determined  to 
secure  for  his  persecuted  friends  a  refuge  in  case  of  need.  RocheUe 
and  other  towns  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  though  well  fortified, 
he  did  not  think  sufficient,  but  looked  to  the  new  world  for  a  safe  re- 
treat. He  attempted  in  1555  a  settlement  in  Brazil,  with  some  French 
Protestants  of  Geneva,  Garonne,  Paris,  and  Lyons.  Fourteen  nussioii- 
aries  accompanied  them,  and  the  emigrants  were  received  with  great 
joy ;  but  subsequently,  through  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Villegagnon,  who  led  the  expedition,  the  pious  enterprise  fidled. 
The  few  emigrants  remsdning  were  massacred  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1558. 

At  that  period,  the  whole  region  of  North-America  was  caUed 
Florida,  and  hither  Coligny  next  directed  his  attention.  Two  ahipa 
were  dispatched  under  the  command  of  John  Ribault,  a  bold  sailor, 
with  a  body  of  veteran  troops  and  some  young  Huguenotio  nobles. 
They  reached  our  shores  in  May  1562,  and  it  is  supposed  landed  near 
where  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  now  stands.  Erecting  the  standard  of 
France,  they  built  a  fort,  naming  it  Charles,  in  honor  of  Charles  EL, 
who  had  just  ascended  the  throne.  One  hundred  and  thirty-uz  men 
were  leil,  while  Captain  Ribault  returned  home  for  supplies.  The 
situation  of  the  colonists  became  precarious.  Their  fort,  granary,  and 
dwellings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  more  than  once  Conine  threatened 
them  with  its  horrors.  At  last,  having  lost  all  hope  of  establishing 
themselves  permanently,  they  constructed  with  their  own  hands  a 
^  small  pinncsse,  making  its  sayles  from  their  owne  shirtes  and  of 
their  sheetes.'  In  this  frail  bark  the  adventurers  put  out  to  sea  for 
France,  when,  provisions  failing,  they  were  forced  to  consume  their 
shoes  and  leather  jackets.  These  giving  out,  one  of  the  crew  who  had 
destroyed  himself  was  eaten  by  his  famishing  comrades.  A  short  time 
afterward  they  were  picked  up  by  a  small  English  bark.  The  feeblest 
were  landed  in  France,  and  the  others  conveyed  to  England,  where 
they  were  mercifully  relieved  by  the  Queen.    Such  were  the  earliest 
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attempts  of  the  Huguenots  to  found  a  Christian  colony  in  America, 
nearly  a  century  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  English, 

Coligny,  undismayed,  dispatched  the  next  year  three  ships  to  Florida. 
Rene  Laudoniere,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  commanded.  In  1564 
the  fleet  reached  its  destination.  The  former  settlement  was  avoided, 
and  the  emigrants  planted  themselves  on  the  River  May.  Soon  femine 
again  threatened  the  adventurers.  When  on  the  very  eve  of  re6m- 
barking  for  France,  they  descried  strange  sails,  which  proved  to  be 
Ribault's  vessels  with  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

Philip  11.  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  having  the  heresy  of  Calvin- 
ism planted  in  his  American  Provinces ;  and  Pedro  Melendez,  a  man 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  blood  in  the  wars  of  Holland,  was  ordered  to 
Florida  with  a  large  force  of  soldiers,  priests,  and  Jesuits.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  proclaimed, '  The  Frenchman  who  is  a  Catholic  I  will  spare : 
every  heretic  shall  die.'  The  carnage  was  terrible.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred!, the  aged,  the  sick,  and  children,  were  butchered  on  the  spot. 
Some  of  them  having  escaped  to  sea  with  Ribault,  their  vessels  were 
driven  ashore  near  St.  Augustine,  when  nine  hundred  more  were  mur- 
dered, not  as  *  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans.'  These  horrid  atrocities 
were  regarded  by  the  French  Court  ^ath  apathy ;  but  the  Huguenots 
determined  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  their  countrymen.  A  soldier  of 
Qascony,  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  fitted  out  an  armament  against  the 
Spanish  forts  in  Florida.  He  surprised  two  of  these,  occupied  by  eight 
hundred  men,  hanging  his  prisoners  upon  the  trees,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  ^  I  do  not  thus  as  unto  Spaniards,  or  mariners,  but  as  unto 
traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers.'  Then  he  hastily  returned  to  Europe ; 
and  here  terminated  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots 
to  find  a  home  in  our  western  world,  where  thousands  of  them  might 
have  been' saved,  under  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XIV.,  had  those  bigoted 
monarchs  encouraged  and  protected  their  persecuted  subjects  in  these 
distant  retreats ! 

In  France,  the  work  of  cruel  and  bitter  persecution  continued. 
Desolating  civil  wars  succeeded,  and  the  Huguenots  began  to  emi- 
grate in  inmiense  numbers,  especially  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Their  only  permanent  safety  was  in  flight.  France  lost 
over  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious  and  useful  citizens,  and  the 
name  of  Louis  XIV.  was  execrated  in  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  American  colonies,  the  Huguenots  were  every  where  wel- 
comed. As  early  as  1662  Jolm  Teuton,  a  French  doctor,  petitioned 
the  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  permit  himself  and  other  French  Pro- 
testants to  settle  in  New-England.  This  application  was  readily 
granted,  and  lands  were  given  the  Huguenots  near  the  now  peaceful 
town  of  Worcester.  Other  Huguenots  followed  in  1684-5  ;  but  the 
settlement  was  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  murderous  attacks  of 
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the  Indians,  and  the  Frenchmen  repaired  to  Boston  in  1696.  Mtbl 
Sigoumcy,  the  poetess,  herself  bearing  a  Hugnenot  name,  on  a  yisit  to 
this  venerable  spot,  wrote  the  beautiful  lines : 

*  Sat,  did  thy  germ  e^cr  drink  the  fostering  dew 
Of  beauteous  Languedoc  ?    Didst  thou  unfold,'  etc. 

The  allusion  is  strikingly  made  to  the  roses  and  shubbery  still  over- 
growing the  place.  At  Boston  the  Huguenots  erected  a  church ;  M. 
Daille  was  pastor,  and  also  the  Rev.  M.  Lawrie. 

In  1689,  M.  Pell  and  wife  conveyed  to  Jacob  Leisler  eight  thousand 
acres  of  the  Manor  of  Pelham,  for  the  exiled  Huguenots.  The  grantee, 
heirs,  and  assigns  were  to  pay  *  onefcU  calf  on  every  four  and  twejUieUi 
day  of  June^  yearly^  and  every  year  forever^  if  demanded.*  The  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Daring 
the  year  1690  Leisler  released  these  lands  to  the  banished  French 
Protestants.  They  named  their  settlement '  New-Roohelle,'  whither 
they  came  directly  from  England,  being  a  part  of  the  fifty  thousand 
who  had  found  a  refuge  in  that  generous  land  four  years  before  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  To  aid  their  escape^  English 
vessels  lay  off  the  Island  of  Rhe,  opposite  brave  Rochelle,  their 

^Ovm  RochelUy  the  fair  RoehelU^ 
Proud  city  of  the  tcatere,* 

Men  of  stem  religious  principles,  they  soon  erected  a  church  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  and  this  sacred  edi- 
fice was  built  in  1 692-3,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Mansion-House.  The 
Rev.  David  Bonrcpos,  D.D.,  was  its  first  pastor,  having  accompanied 
the  Huguenots  in  their  flight  to  this  country.  He  preached  also  to 
the  French  Protestants  of  Staten  Island.  The  next  minister  was  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Bondcts,  A.M.  He  accompanied  the  Huguenots  to  Boston. 
At  first,  he  used  the  French  prayers ;  but  subsequently,  every  third  San- 
day,  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church;  and  in  1709,  the  congregation 
conformed  to  the  English  ritual.  At  Boston,  Mr.  Bondet  was  allowed 
a  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds  (£25)  a  year,  which  was  continued  ia 
New-Rochelle,  and  paid  from  the  public  revenue. 

In  1709,  this  congregation  petitioned  the  *  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts '  to  '  send  over  a  considerable 
number  of  Common  Prayer-Books  in  the  French  language,'  and  an 
English  school-master.  The  petition  was  signed  by  Isf^  00101181 
Louis  Guions,  Anthony  Lispenav,  Pierre  Valleau,  etc.,  well-known 
names  among  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots.  The  books  were 
sent  them  —  one  hundred  small  French  prayer-books,  and  twenty 
of  a  larger  type.  In  1714,  M.  Bondet  requested  Hhe  benefit  of 
an  English  Bible,  with  a  small  quantity  of  English  Common  RrayeiBi 
because  our  young  people,  or  some  of  them^  have  sujfficiently  learned 
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to  read  English  for  to  join  in  the  public  service  when  read  in  English.' 
M.  Bondet  died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  M.  Stouppe, 
with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  (£50)  per  annum.  This  good  man  was 
somewhat  unpopular  with  his  members,  who  belonged  to  the  old 
French  school,  and  declared  that  his  '  Church  and  that  of  Rome  were 
as  like  one  another  as  two  fishes  can  be.'  He  seems  to  have  taken 
good  care  of  the  colored  people,  stating  in  one  of  his  reports,  (1726) 
that  he  '  had  baptized  six  grown  negroes  and  seven  negro  children,' 
*About  a  dozen  of  families,'  he  also  says,  *  first  settled  New-Rochelle.' 
Sach  was  the  beginning  of  this  picturesque  and  beautiful  village. 

M.  Stouppe  was  the  next  and  the  last  Huguenot  preacher  at  New- 
Bochelle.  Educated  a  Franciscan  friar,  he  became  Superior  in  the 
convent  of  the  Recollects  of  Montreal ;  but  disgusted  with  monastic 
life,  left  Canada,  retired  to  New-Rochelle,  and  in  1747  joined  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  family  residence  of  the 
Jays  is  near  New-Rochelle.  They  came  originally  from  La  Guienne. 
John  Jay  was  elected  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
Intionary  struggle.  Like  Henry  Laurens,  another  Huguenot,  he  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  representing  the  young  Republic  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  was  also  one  of  the  four  Commissioners  who  signed 
the  articles  at  Versailles  in  1782,  which  recognized  our  National  Inde- 
pendence. 

Staten  Island,  in  the  magnificent  bay  of  New-York,  became  a  favo- 
rite residence  of  the  early  Huguenots.  It  should  be  called  the 
*  Huguenot  Island.'  Here  a  French  church  was  erected,  and  had  a 
regular  pastor.  Some  of  those  settlers  were  Waldenses,  who, 
through  the  tolerant  measures  of  ^  good  Queen  Anne,'  found  a  peace- 
ful home.  Like  their  brethren  in  Ulster,  the  descendants  of  the 
French  Protestants  on  Staten  Island,  in  some  instances,  occupy  the 
very  farms  and  dwellings  where  their  pious  forefathers  lived  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Disosway,  Fontaine,  La  Tourette, 
Guion,  Macereau,  Se  Guine,  Bedell,  etc.,  are  still  living  names.  The 
Rev.  Channing  Moore,  Bishop  of  Virginia,  was  for  many  years  Rector 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the  Island ;  and  by  marriage,  united  with 
an  old  Huguenot  family.  Bedells.  The  late  eloquent  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell 
of  Philadelphia  was  of  the  same  origin,  and  a  Staten  Islander  by 
birth. 

In  1690,  William  the  Third  sent  a  body  of  Huguenots,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  Holland  to  England,  to  the  Province  of  Virginia. 
They  made  a  settlement,  on  James  River  above  Richmond,  called  the 
^Manakin  Town,'  after  an  Indian  tribe.  In  1699  it  was  increased  by 
three  hundred  families,  and  the  next  year  one  hundred  more  arrived 
from  Canada.    Philip  de  Richbourg  was  for  a  long  time  their  spiritual 
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counsellor ;  and  afterward  conducted  part  of  his  flock  to  the  banks  (^ 
the  Trent,  in  North-Carolina.  Thence  they  were  compelled  by  the 
Indians  to  fly,  and  emigrated  to  South-Carolina,  which  became  their 
permanent  abode.  As  early  as  1666,  the  Legislatures  of  both  Mary* 
land  and  Virginia  granted  naturalization  to  the  French  Protestant 
emigrants  of  these  provinces.  In  1697,  the  same  political  priinlege 
was  extended  to  these  refugees  in  the  two  Carolinas;  and  in  1703,  to 
the  New -York  immigrants. 

South-Carolina  was  styled  the  ^  Home  of  the  Huguenots '  from  be- 
coming their  principal  retreat  in  the  new  world.  One  thousand  emi- 
grants embarked  for  ^  La  Carolina '  from  the  ports  of  Holland  alone. 
These  expeditions  leil  Rotterdam,  touching  in  England  on  the  voyage 
to  America ;  Isaac  Masiog  came  over  in  one  of  them.  He  had  long 
been  a  merchant  in  Rh6 ;  and  settling  in  Charleston,  amassed  a  large 
fortmie,  which  he  used  for  his  adopted  coimtry.  In  1687,  the  Lord 
Commissioners  of  James  the  Second,  by  the  royal  bounty,  sent  ax 
hundred  English  and  French  emigrants  to  Carolina. 

Jean  Pierre  Pury,  of  Neufchatel,  emigrated  to  Carolina  in  the  year 
1723,  with  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  Protestant  flimilies  from 
Switzerland.  To  this  company  the  British  Government  liberally 
granted  forty  thousand  acres  of  land,  with  four  pounds  sterling,  to 
each  adult.  The  settlements  were  again  strengthened  during  1764  by 
the  accession  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  more  voluntary  exiles.  Tlidr 
pastor,  named  Pilbert,  accompanied  them  from  France;  and  they 
named  their  settlement  New-Bordeaux,  in  remembrance  of  the  capitid 
of  Guyenno,  their  former  home.  In  1 782,  there  were  not  less  than  six- 
teen thousand  foreign  Protestants  in  South-Carolina,  and  most  of  them 
French.  One  writer  says :  '  They  live  hke  a  tiibe,  like  one  fiunily. 
Each  one  makes  it  a  rule  to  assist  his  compatriot  in  his  need,  and  to 
watch  over  his  fortune  and  his  reputation  with  the  same  care  as  his 
own.' 

In  our  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  the  French  refugees  zealoiidy 
aided  the  cause  of  freedom.  South-Carolina  was  the  first  to 
adopt  an  Independent  Constitution  upon  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington ;  and  Henry  Laurens,  was  the  President  of  the  Cdnventioii, 
which  took  this  important  step.  Among  her  militia  and  regular 
troops  were  many  illustrious  descendants  of  the  Huguenots,  as  Francis 
Marion,  Peter  Bosquet,  Samuel  Legarcj  and  Henry  Peronnean. 

It  is  a  strildug  fact,  that  three  of  the  seven  Presidents  who  gpiided 
the  deliberations  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  descendants  of  the 
French  Protestants  —  Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay,  and  Elias  Boudinot. 
Two  of  them,  Boudinot  and  Jay,  were  also  tiiie  earliest  preaiding 
officers  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
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SHIRKS. 

No,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  mistaken :  not  architecture  1  I  have  no 
intention  of  troubling  you  with  a  dissertation  on  the  early  English, 
the  Gk)tliic,  or  the  decorated  style :  I  shall  not  exercise  my  fiincy  witli 
regard  to  media5val  aspirations,  nor  display  my  erudition  touching  pin- 
nacles and  gables,  finials,  turrets,  or  pointed  arches ;  neither  shall  I 
have  a  word  to  say  concerning  campaniles,  minarets,  or  domes ;  but  I 
purpose,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  burnish  up  some  almost  faded 
memoi-ies  of  that  pleasant,  ancient  city  in  the  Rhein  Pfalz,  which  Ger- 
many has  for  ages  known  as  Speyer,  but  which  we  of  Anglo-Saxondom, 
with  our  customary  perverscness  regarding  names,  insist  on  calling  by 
the  ambiguous  euphonism  Spires. 

In  the  year  18 — ^  then,  I  had  been  wandering  for  several  months 
up  and  down  in  Germany ;  and  I  was  now  in  the  tenth  day  of  my 
sojourn  at  Wiesbaden,  which  was  already  beginning  to  fade  into  its 
state  of  wintry  dulness  and  depopulation.  Reclining  in  my  easy-chair 
at  an  open  window  of  the  Quatre-Saisons,  while  the  western  breeze 
brought  floating  snatches  of  most  sweet  music  from  the  Kursaal  Gar- 
dens, where  the  noble  Austrian  band  from  Mayence  was  performing 
for  the  last  time  that  season,  I  lazily  occupied  my  mind  in  ruminating 
on  my  movements  for  the  future. 

In  what  manner  to  spend  the  three  or  four  remaining  months  of  my 
sel^permitted  vacation  was  the  question  first  to  be  decided.  Should 
I  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  world-pervading  Murray,  and  follow  out 
his  Routes,  from  Number  One  to  Number  Five  Hundred ;  or  run 
down  to  Gottingen,  and  attend  the  famous  Professor  Stumpfspitze's 
lecture  on  the  Moral  Teachings  of  Palceontology ;  or  settle  down  in 
some  quiet  little  town,  to  live  once  more  among  that  kindly,  sterling, 
honest  Geiman  people,  as  I  had  known  them  in  earlier  days,  and  as 
they  exist  unknown  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  picturesque- 
hunters  who  annually  sweep  up  and  do>\Ti  the  river  from  Strasburg  to 
Cologne  ? 

This  latter  method  of  passing  the  remainder  of  my  vacation  pleased 
me  more  and  more  upon  reflection.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  requested 
that  Rudolf  might  be  sent  to  me.  Rudolf,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  now  Ober-Kellner,  or  head-waiter  at  the  Quatre-Saisons,  had 
been,  like  most  others  of  his  class  in  Germany,  a  traveller  in  his  time. 
He  had  spent  eighteen  months  at  a  tavern  in  London,  where  he  picked 
up  a  not  despicable  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  and  thence 
had  passed  to  a  similar  situation  at  the  Hotel  Bedford,  in  Paris,  where 
he  rendered  himself  master  of  some  broken  French ;  so  that  mine 
host  of  the  Quatre-Saisons  was  able  proudly  to  display  the  boast  in 
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l)riiit,  '  English  is  spoke  here.  Ici  on  parle  Franjais' — an  annoanoe- 
nicnt  which  the  curious  may  doubtless  still  see  placarded  on  the  walla 
of  that  excellent  hotel.  Rudolf,  moreover,  (and  this  was  more  to  my 
])urpose,)  had  travelled  extensively,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
through  Germany ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  his  recollections  must 
extend  to  some  quiet  nook  of  the  very  description  I  desired  to  find. 

On  hirf  entrance,  '  Rudolf,'  I  began, '  I  am  tired  of  Wiesbaden.  I 
wish  to  make  a  final  remove  into  some  pleasant  little  city,  where  I  can 
live  eii  familk  with  a  burgher's  household,  see  no  Englishry,  read  a 
newspaper  once  a  fortnight,  and  make  myself  generally  jolly  in  the 
domestic  line.' 

'  If  by  that,'  answered  Rudolf  '  you  mean  falling  in  love » 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind.     But  go  on.' 

'  Maimheim  is  the  place  for  you.  Sir.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  achonhefrautes  Mannheim  I  But  it  is  the  reverse  of 
what  I  want :  in  the  beaten  track,  full  of  foreigners,  and  by  no  means 
interesting.    Think  on.' 

Rudolf  scratched  his  head,  wrinkled  his  nose  contemplatively,  and 
exclaimed  :  '  Nuremberg  ! ' 

'  Too  dirty,'  I  replied. 

'  Magdeburg  ? ' 

'  I  dislike  the  Prussians.' 

'  Stuttgai-t  ? ' 

'  Too  nmcli  penny-Royalty  ! ' 

'  Weimar  ? » 

'  Tlie  associations  are  overpowering ! ' 

'  Tiibingen.' 

'  That  might  do.' 

'OrFulda.' 

'Ayl' 

'  Or  Spires ! ' 

'  What  sort  of  a  place  is  that  ? ' 

'  Delightful  old  town.  Sir.  Three  or  four  thousand  years  old,  Tbe- 
lieve  ;  near  the  Rhine,  yet  seldom  visited  by  tourists ;  not  an  EDglish 
tongue  in  the  whole  Bezirk,  when  I  was  there,  a  year  or  two  ago ; 
plenty  of  antiquities  in  the  neighborhood,  for  those  who  like  them,  and 
some  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Germany,  for  such  as  like  them.  I  have 
an  uncle  there,  a  master-baker,  who  will  be  only  too  proud  to  enter- 
tain an  English  Ilerrschafl  in  his  house,  and * 

'Enough,  Rudolf !'  I  exclaimed:  ^ va  pour  Spire  I  Have  my  UIl 
made  out  to-morrow  morning,  and  a  carriage  ready  for  the  first 
train.    I  shall  certainly  pay  your  uncle  a  visit :  give  me  his  address.' 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Mannheim, 
where  I  strolled  through  the  town,  looked  at  the  noble  Park  and 
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Palace,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Ludwigshafen  in  Bavaria.    Thence  to 
Spires  is  a  matter  of  some  fifty  minutes'  travel  by  rail. 

A  single  vehicle  —  evidently  one  of  the  antiquities  to  which  Rudolf 
had  alluded  —  was  in  waiting  at  the  station  as  the  train  drew  up.  A 
round-faced  boy  of  eighteen  shouldered  my  baggage,  stowed  it  upon 
the  roof,  and  asked  me  whether  I  wished  to  go  to  the  Adler  or  to  the 
Golden  Lowe. 

•  I  decided  in  favor  of  the  Golden  Lion,  and  we  set  off,  at  a  moderate 
walk,  through  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpicturesque  streets,  toward  that 
hostelry.  I  singled  it  out  from  afar.  No  staring  front  was  there, 
or  sign-board  lettered  with  characters  a  yard  in  length ;  no  bravely- 
sculptured  lion  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  a  p(yrte-cochire  wide 
enough  for  two  if  not  three  carriages  to  pass  abreast ;  but  a  dingy, 
shelving,  gabled  building,  shingle-roofed,  with  curious  bulging  win- 
dows, and  a  stoop  of  last  century's  construction  before  the  door. 
Before  the  door,  moreover,  was  planted,  as  in  duty  bound,  mine  host. 
None  of  your  burly,  red-faced  fellows,  as  the  popular  notion  will  have 
all  landlords  represented ;  no  fair  expanse  of  double-chin,  well  swathed 
in  snowy  linen,  or  vest  incapable  of  buttonment,  did  Anton  Hagedom 
display.  A  little  man,  with  a  thin  but  kindly  face,  whose  wrinkled 
ruddiness  was  heightened  by  the  frosty  whisker  that  sparsely  clothed 
its  sides ;  with  hair  of  so  retirmg  a  disposition,  that  only  after  a  violent 
struggle,  it  was  evident,  could  that  solitary  lock  have  been  coaxed  up 
over  the  bald  spot  on  the  crown ;  mth  a  person  that  had  shrunk  since 
the  suit  of  rusty  black  he  wore  had  been  put  together,  and  with  a 
monstrous  pair  of  silver  buckles  fastening  his  somewhat  dingy  shoes. 
With  the  ease  of  a  courtier,  this  strange  and  almost  uncouth  figure 
advanced  to  meet  me  as  I  sprang  upon  the  stoop,  welcomed  me  in  a 
grave  little  harangue  to  Spires,  and  inquired  my  wishes  regarding 
accommodation. 

I  replied  that  I  should  make  some  stay  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
intended  to  be  his  guest  for  a  day  or  two  at  least.  He  bowed,  and 
motioning  to  the  door,  bade  Ileinrich  show  the  Ilerrschaft  to  Number 
Sixteen. 

Through  a  narrow  passage  filled  with  the  savory  steam  of  preparing 
dinner ;  up  a  creaking  flight  of  stairs  that  led  round  all  sorts  of  cor- 
ners, and  twisted  itself  generally  into  the  strangest  convolutions  ;  into 
another  passage,  and  to  the  door  of  Number  Sixteen  I  followed  my 
silent  guide.  After  a  tussle  with  the  rusty  lock,  he  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing admittance,  when,  softly  placing  my  travelling-bag  in  a  corner,  and 
pulling  up  the  dimity  blind,  with  the  information  that  dinner  would  be 
served  in  fifteen  minutes,  he  left  me  to  myself.  After  a  glance  around 
the  dingy  chamber  into  which  I  had  been  ushered,  I  threw  open  the 
window,  and  took  my  first  survey  of  Spires.    Whatever  advantages  a 
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city-view,  as  taken  from  the  house-tops,  may  possess,  (and  every  one 
remembers  the  eloquence  of  Bulwer  on  that  subject,)  the  field  of  vidon 
from  a  second-story  window  is  decidedly  too  limited  to  impart  much 
pleasure  or  instruction.  In  front,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left, 
stretched  a  sparkling  wilderness  of  roofs,  broken  at  intervals  by 
smoky  chimney-stacks,  hero  and  there  more  pleasantly  by  tufts  of 
tree-tops,  the  whole  surmounted  at  intervals  by  tin-covered  steeples, 
blazing-white  in  the  afternoon  sun.  Below  me  stretched  the  street, 
tolerably  broad  and  straight,  but  totally  modem  and  uninteresting. 

A  wonderful  disparity,  in  point  of  age,  was,  indeed,  apparent  be- 
tween all  the  surrounding  dwellings  and  the  ancient  hostelry  from 
wliich  I  was  gazing ;  but  their  newness  was  not  surprising,  when  one 
considered  that  the  last  destruction  of  Spires  had  been  consummated 
little  more  than  half  a  century  before.  The  stucco-fronted,  many- 
tinted  houses  appeared  to  gaze  in  absolute  wonderment  npon  this 
strange  relic  of  a  by-gone  age,  which,  I  verily  half-imagined  must  have 
dropped  asleep  in  some  drowsy  century  long  ago,  and  have  contrived, 
ever  since,  to  keep  its  eyes  so  closely  shut,  that  Time  and  Ruin,  in  that 
joint-campaign  of  theirs  which  we  entitle  the  March  of  Improvement, 
had  passed  it  by  without  taking  note  of  its  existence. 

I  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  the  dull,  prosaic  street,  and  con- 
jured up  a  vision  of  Spires,  far  down  the  vista  of  the  ages,  as  she  stood 
in  her  days  of  youth.  Beyond  a  gulf  of  nineteen  hundred  years  rises 
Augusta  of  the  Nemetes,  a  post  where  mighty  Julius  rested  in  his 
German  wars.  One  can  just  discern,  by  peering  through  the  uncer- 
tain mist,  the  outline  of  a  little  temple,  gleaming  white  amid  the  leaf- 
age of  the  Vosgian  forest,  where  an  altar  to  the  Queen  of  Love  is 
raised.  Mailed  legionaries  surround  the  shrine,  cracking  jests  in  Latin 
on  the  gaping  barbarians  who  gaze  in  awe  and  wonder  on  their  shining 
armor,  and  the  guarded  camp,  and  the  ensigns  of  triumphant  Rome. 
Since  then  the  woods  have  renewed  themselves  a  score  of  times,  and 
have  shrunk  back  in  affright  to  their  mountahis  before  the  ringing  of  the 
axe ;  iron  legionary  and  skin-clad  savage  have  been  turned  to  dust  these 
eighteen  hundred  years ;  Venus  has  given  place  to  Mary,  and  Pio 
Nono  sits  on  Cajsar's  throne  —  but  still  the  shrine  remains.  For  when 
Romo  had  died,  there  came  a  stalwart  king,  fair-haired  and  long  of 
beard,  and  throned  upon  a  shield :  in  Noviomagus,  Dagobert,  monarch 
of  Frankeuland,  takes  up  his  abode.  To  whom  succeeds  a  second 
Dagobert,  pious  founder  of  a  Christian  temple  on  the  spot  where  we 
lately  saw  the  Queen  of  Pai)hos  worshipped.  Diligent  monks  fhym 
beyond  the  sea  are  gathered  about  the  altar,  and  teach  a  little  settle- 
ment of  barbarous  natives  to  till  the  hitherto  unbroken  soil ;  mnd« 
walls  arc  thrown  up,  as  a  protection  against  marauders,  and  Spira  bo- 
gins  to  glinmier,  with  ever  increasing  brightness,  through  that  long 
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and  ghostly  night  which  inten^ened  between  the  setting  of  the  ancient 
and  the  dawn  of  modern  civilization. 

My  meditations  were  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Heinrich,  who 
came  to  inform  me  that  the  bell  for  dinner  had  been  rung.  After  a 
hasty  toilet,  I  followed  him  to  the  table,  where  mine  host  was  already 
presiding  over  an  assemblage  of  about  thirty  individuals,  with  a  gravity 
and  scrupulous  regard  to  etiquette,  which  amused  while  it  interested 
me.  I  felt  convinced  that  curious  memories  must  be  circled  around 
the  strange  old  man,  and  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  first 
opportunity  for  gratifying  the  curiosity  regarding  his  history  with 
which  his  appearance  had  inspired  me. 

The  sun  had  just  disappeared,  leaving  a  tremulous  ocean  of  golden 
mist  above  the  western  house-tops,  as  I  sallied  from  the  inn  after  our 
substantial  meal,  more  narrowly  to  inspect  the  town.  Not  far  from 
the«Golden  Lion,  rose  in  confused  outline  what  must  be,  I  knew,  the 
&mous  Cathedral,  and  thitherward  I  bent  my  steps.  The  great  portal 
was  roughly  barricaded  with  planks,  which,  together  with  the  heaps 
of  rubbish  piled  on  either  side,  proved  that  the  work  of  restoration 
was  not  yet  concluded ;  hut  after  a  few  moments'  search,  I  discovered 
a  narrow  door-way  at  the  side,  having  entered  which,  I  found  myself 
in  the  interior  of  the  famous  Dom.  A  wilderness  of  scaffoldings  was 
all  that  met  my  eye  at  first ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  they  occupied 
only  a  portion  of  the  space,  and  that  the  body  of  the  cathedral  was 
free  from  encumbrance.  Xo  living  being  was  in  sight,  and  my  foot- 
steps echoed  drearily  on  the  pavement,  as  I  paced  from  chapel  on  to 
chapel,  endeavoring,  by  aid  of  the  fast-retreating  daylight,  to  examine 
the  richly-ornamented  columns,  the  noble  windows,  or  the  elaborate 
frescoes  that  covered  all  the  walls.  As  the  darkness  increased,  I  de- 
termined to  postpone  my  survc;y'  until  the  morrow,  and  was  hastily  re- 
tracing my  steps,  half-expecting  to  find  myself  locked  in  for  the  night, 
when  an  individual  stepping  from  a  recess,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
suddenly  accosted  me.  He  wore  a  common  Rhenish  blouse,  thickly 
bedaubed  with  paint,  but  his  fine  and  intellectual  countenance  bespoke 
him  no  common  workman. 

*  You  are  a  stranger.  Sir,'  he  commenced,  '  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
hour  at  which  you  enter  the  Cathedral.  It  is  not  a  favorable  time  for 
positing  the  building.' 

I  replied  that  I  had  scarcely  been  in  Spires  two  hours,  and  that  I 
could  not  let  the  night  pass  by  without  visiting  so  celebrated  an 
edifice. 

He  smiled,  almost  mournfully,  as  he  exclaimed :  *Ay,  celebrated, 
indeed,  but  for  its  misfortunes !  And  yet  there  are  many  who  have 
lived  a  life-time  in  the  shadow  of  its  towers,  and  have  never  set  their 
feet  beyond  its  threshold.    You  must  see  it,  however,  in  the  sun-light, 
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and  see  it  often,  if  you  wcnild  know  and  comprehend  our  glorioiu 
building.  It  is  twenty  years  since  first  I  laid  a  brush  upon  its  walla, 
and  I  could  wish  to  spend  another  score  in  studying  the  magnificent  pile.' 

'  These  frescoes,  then,'  I  answered, '  have  been  painted  by  yourself?' 

'And  by  my  associates.    My  name  is  T .' 

This  simple  declaration  introduced  mo  to  a  painter  whom  I  had 
heard  described  as  the  Angelo  of  Bavaria.  Observing  the  moment- 
ary embarassnient  that  had  been  caused  mo  by  the  recognition  of 
his  illustrious  name,  yet  feigiung  not  to  notice  it,  the  artist  continacd: 
'  Yes !  for  twenty  years  we  have  been  spreading  acre  after  acre  of  blue 
and  red  upon  these  walls,  and  yet  the  work  is  not  concluded.  But  it 
goes  on  ;  and  if  you  intend  to  stay  in  Spires,  we  must  help  you  to  a 
more  critical  examination  than  is  possible  at  present  Indeed,  it  is 
time  to  close  the  door.    "Will  you  follow  me  ?  ' 

He  led  the  way  toward  the  little  door  by  which  I  had  entered,  and 
locked  it  after  we  had  passed.  Twilight  had  ahnost  faded  into  night. 
The  artist  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said  with  a  confident 
smile  :  '  You  are  Protestant  and  English ! » 

'  Both,'  I  replied,  astonished ; '  but  how  is  it  possible  that  you  should 
divine  it  ? ' 

*  In  the  simplest  possible  manner :  by  noticing  your  precision  in 
keeping  your  head  uncovered  until  you  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  from  the  fact  of  your  having  immediately  glanced 
at  the  vane  yonder,  I  read  your  nationality :  the  Protestantism,  after 
that,  was  easy  guess-work.  You  sec,  we  recluses  have,  after  all,  some 
insight  into  men  and  things.    What  is  your  name  ? ' 

I  smiled,  partly  at  the  quick  perceptions  of  the  artist,  and  partly  at 
the  bluff  imcourtliness  of  his  demand,  which,  having  been  satisfied,  he 
continued :  '  Good  !  and  you  hitend  to  stay  in  Spires,  young  friend  ? 
That  is  well :  we  must  see  more  of  each  other  than  is  possible  by  the 
light  of  this  smoky  lantern.  I  am  always  to  be  found  at  the  Cathedral, 
unless  when  I  am  at  home,  yonder,  in  the  house  of  Dietrich  Halberg.' 

*  The  master-baker ! '  I  exclaimed. 

'  Precisely.  But  now  it  is  my  turn  to  be  astonished.  How  have 
you  made  his  acquaintance  within  two  hours  ? ' 

I  replied  that  it  was  with  the  intention  of  seeking  lodging  in  his 
house  that  I  had  come  to  Spires  —  a  fact  with  which  my  acqu£untance 
of  ten  minutes  expressed  himself  highly  pleased. 
i^' We  shall  be  house-mates,  then,'  he  exclaimed;  *and  well  for  you, 
if- 1  do  not  give  you  cause  to  repent  of  it !  But  hark !  as  I  live,  it  is 
seven  o'clock,  and  supper  has  been  waiting  for  me  half  an  hour! 
Tliere  's  my  hand  —  see  you  to-morrow  —  good  night.'  With  which 
exclamation  the  eccentric  artist  left  me,  and  bounded  toward  hii 
lodgmg  with  the  lightness  of  a  boy. 
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I  resumed  my  walk,  half-bewildered  with  the  strange  rencontre,  and 
wandered  from  street  to  street,  until  the  roll  of  the  tattoo  arose,  to 
warn  all  honest  citizens  that  it  was  time  to  seek  their  homes. 

In  the  morning,  my  earliest  care  was  to  visit  Herr  Dietrich,  whom 
I  found  already  apprised  of  my  arrival,  by  the  painter,  and  who 
readily  furnished  me  with  satisfactory  accommodation  in  his  family. 
He  was  a  portly,  well-to-do  burgher,  whom  Fortune  had  blessed  with 
the  kindliest  and  comeliest  helpmate,  I  am  sure,  in  Spires.  Two  child- 
ren, moreover,  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  with  both  of  whom  I  was 
speedily  on  intimate  terras :  Friedrich,  a  modest,  well-taught  youth, 
who,  as  he  soon  informed  me,  had  eschewed  the  paternal  kneading- 
troughs  for  the  more  elevated  study  of  juristics;  and  Louise,  a  lively, 

pretty  maiden  of  seventeen No,  mademoiselle,  you  need  smile  no 

insinuation  I  I  assure  you,  that  during  our  whole  acquaintance,  Frau- 
lein  Louise  treated  me  with  the  most  filial  deference  and  respect ; 
much  of  which,  indeed,  I  thought  rather  superfluous,  seeing  that  the 
difference  in  our  ages  was  in  the  ratio  of  but  seventy  to  one  hundred, 
from  which  statement,  if  you  possess  any  arithmetical  skill,  you  will 
ascert.ain,  without  difliculty,  the  number  of  my  years.  Louise,  in  a 
word,  created  Herr  Wilhelni,  from  the  first,  her  confident-general  and 
interceder-extraordinary,  by  whose  exertions  not  a  few  harmless  in- 
dulgences were  subsequently  extorted  from  the  sagely  stringent  parent- 
couple.  The  sixth,  and  only  other  member  of  Herr  Dietrich's  house- 
hold, was  the  painter  T . 

Eh  ?  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  omitted  to  describe  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  my  illustrious  friend  ?  An  unpardonable  and  unbusiness- 
Hke  mistake !  In  rectification  whereof,  let  me  photograph  him  as  he 
sits,  this  cozy  evening,  by  the  big  wood-fire  in  Herr  Dietrich's  parlor. 
I  should  say  that  he  is  decidedly  on  the  shady  side  of  forty-five ; 
although  he  has  never  told  me  so,  the  silver  that  is  visibly  streaking 
the  dark  masses  of  his  hair  leaves  little  doubt  upon  the  subject.  He 
is  by  no  means  tall,  but  thin,  perhaps  even  meagre ;  and  you  would 
undoubtedly  pass  him  over  in  a  crowd  as  '  a  very  insignificant-looking 
fellow,'  if  it  were  not  for  those  noble  eyes  which  would  have  trans- 
fixed you  in  the  very  thought.  Their  color  is  a  sort  of  hazel-brown, 
of  such  a  depth  and  warmth  as  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  approached 
and  never  equalled,  lighting  up  his  rich  brown  face  whenever  he  be- 
comes excited  (which  is  very  often)  into  a  fervor  now  Satanic,  the 
next  moment  almost  heavenly ;  bringing  sudden  terror  on  whatever 
luckless  individual  may  incur  his  wrath  —  or  soothing  with  womanly. 
softness  the  grief  of  some  sobbing  child,  as  perchance  Louise,  when 
her  exuberant  spirits  give  way  before  a  rebuke  from  father  or  mother 
for  duties  neglected  or  orders  disobeyed.  When  I  add  that  a  thin 
and  grizzled  mustache  was  permitted  to  adorn  his  lip,  and  that  his 
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hands  were  of  artist-like  delicacy  and  smallness  —  one  of  them,  by  the 
way,  is  out  of  sight ;  if  you  would  know  its  whereabouts,  ask  the 
ringlets  of  Louise  —  I  shall  have  drawn  such  a  picture  as  iitII  enable 
you,  if  any  thing  can  do  so,  to  recognize  my  friend  if  you  chance  to 
meet  him  in  the  street. 

With  my  installation  in  the  Ilalbergs'  household  commenced  a  sea- 
son of  tranquil  enjoyment,  such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals  in 
this  hunting  world.  The  Italian  idea  of  luxurious  ioUesse  I  appreciated 
there  for  the  first  and  only  time.  All  the  morning  I  wandered  aroond 
Spires,  visiting,  with  Louise  or  Friedrich  for  my  guide,  the  spots  to 
which  history  or  tradition  attaches  an  interest;  the  aflemoons  I 
lounged  away  dreamily  as  the  upward  rolling  of  the  smoke  from  my 
sogar,  listening  now  to  earnest  dissertations  from  young  Friedrich  on 
Bartolus,  and  Cujacius,  and  the  Pandects,  and  the  Code  of  the 
Kipuarians,  and  the  Golden  Bull ;  now  to  the  prattle  of  his  sbter,  who 
delighted  in  nothing  more  than  in  astounding  me  with  £ibaloas  ac- 
counts of  the  fi-ightful  tasks  in  needle-work  that  her  mother  compelled 
her  to  perfonn,  or  the  terrible  studies  of  grammar  and  French,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  beside,  with  which  her  little  head,  *  sunning  over 
with  curls,'  was  racked.  All  the  evening,  and  the  night  &r  into  the 
small  hours,  was  consumed  in  listcnhig  to  the  genial  vagaries  of 
T . 

Dearest  of  all  those  kindly,  simple  people,  wert  thou,  good,  vener- 
able Heiligcr,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Communion,  who  wert  so 
poorly  furnished  forth  ^nth  this  world's  goods,  so  amply  clothed 
with  all  the  riches  of  the  world  to  come  I  Single-minded,  virtnons 
old  man  !  dost  thou  still  expound,  thrice  on  each  Sabbath,  with  Zwing- 
lian  earnestness,  the  Gospel  mysteries  to  thy  attentive  flock;  dost  thoa 
occupy  still,  as  of  old,  that  well-worn  leathern  easy-chair  in  which  re- 
clining thou  hast  so  often  triumphantly  confuted  my  donbts  and  ob- 
jections, playfully  raised,  against  the  system  of  thine  apostle,  Luther; 
or  does  another  fill  thy  place,  and  hast  thou,  full  of  years  and  honor, 
been  bonie  by  a  sorrowing  people  to  that  last  quiet  donucile  in  the 
Gottes-acker  wliich  thou  didst  point  out  as  thine  own  a  score  of  yean 
ago? 

So  the  pleasant  autunm  passed ;  and  before  it  had  quite  given  way 
to  winter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  curiosity  with  re- 
gard to  the  singular  host  of  the  Golden  Lion.    It  was  one  Saturday 

afternoon,  as  I  was  idly  leaning  with  T on  the  wooden  bridge 

wliich  overhangs  the  little  Speyer-bach,  that  I  bethought  myself  to 
ask  him  whether  there  was  not  a  history  attached  to  the  house  and  its 
occupant. 

^  Indeed  there  is,'  he  replied,  *  and  a  curious  one.    Have  you  never 
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heard  it  ?    Let  us  go  to  Rosenthal  to-morrow,  then,  and  1  will  play 
the  story-teller  there.' 

*  Willingly,'  I  replied ;  and  on  the  morrow  we  went. 

Rosenthal  was  a  fanciful  name  which  Louise  had  bestowed  upon  a 
garden  and  orchard,  of  considerable  size,  belonging  to  her  father,  and 
situated  without  the  walls.  A  holiday  afternoon  expedition  thither 
had  been  contemplated  with  no  little  eagerness  by  the  young  lady  for 
a  length  of  time ;  and  when  she  heard  that  die  Ilerren  had  promised 
to  form  part  of  it,  her  joy  was  absolutely  boundless. 

Some  time  m  the  golden  afternoon,  then,  we  took  our  scats  withiu 
the  little  arbor,  blazing  externally  in  its  tapestry  of  Virginian  creepers, 
and  situated  m  the  exact  centre  of  the  garden,  upon  an  artificial  hill- 
ock from  which  espalier-bordered  walks,  and  avenues  shrouded  with 
arching  grape-vines,  diverged  in  every  direction.  The  history  which 
T was  about  to  narrate  was  perfectly  familiar,  indeed,  to  all  pre- 
sent but  myself;  this  circumstance,  however,  detracted  in  no  wise 
from  the  iuterest  with  which  it  was  expected. 

*  Although  you  are  so  shamefully  ignorant  of  history,'  he  began, 
*that  even  this  little  school-girl,  Ilerr  Wilhelm,  knows  more  about 
kings  and  kaisers  than  yourself,  you  must  have  heard,  at  least,  of  one 
Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  and  his  minister  Louvois.  You  have  ? 
Well  then:  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  precious  pair  of  unhung 
scoimdrels,  neither  should  I,  in  all  probability,  have  ever  laid  a  brush 
on  yonder  walls ;  nor  would  you  be  sitting  here ;  nor  would  you  have 
the  slightest  curiosity  with  regard  to  my  friend  Ilagedom ;  for,  to  say 
the  truth,  that  worthy  individual  would  never  have  existed.  What 
connection  there  is  between  a  monarch,  his  Prime  Minister,  a  painter, 
an  inn-keeper,  and  an  inquisitive  young  Englander,  this  history  will 
proceed  to  show. 

'You  must  know,  then,  that  in  the  year  1686  the  most  Christian 
monarch  cast  a  longing  eye  on  our  fair  Palatinate,  among  other  slices 
of  German  territory  he  would  fain  have  had.  The  Elector,  who  died 
in  that  year,  had  a  sister,  Charlotte,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  1671,  in  whoso  right  the  Palatinate  was  claimed  for  France,  in  de- 
spite of  the  existence  of  a  direct  heir  in  the  person  of  Philip  William. 
The  quarrel  lasted  two  or  three  years  without  settlement ;  but  at  last, 
in  1688,  the  haughty  Louis  yielded  in  appearance  his  claim,  although 
the  events  of  a  few  months  later  proved  that  he  had  resolved  at  least 
to  solace  himself  with  the  sweets  of  revenge.  Being  embroiled  in 
another  dispute  with  the  Germanic  Body,  he  suddenly,  and  without 
declaration  of  war,  poured  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
across  the  frontier.  The  Dauphin  was  nominally  commander,  but 
Daras  was  undoubtedly  the  real  chief  of  the  expedition.    Heidelberg, 
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Mannheim,  Worms,  Oppcnheim,  Ilcilbronn,  Keyserslautem  were  be- 
sieged, and  fell  one  after  the  other  into  the  power  of  the  French. 

'  Spires  stood  a  siege  of  six  days  before  she  yielded  to  Melac ;  but  by 
November  resistance  was  at  an  end  in  the  Palatinate.  Then  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced.  The  harvests  were  burned  as  they 
stood  in  the  fields  or  in  the  granary;  the  trees  were  hewn  down ;  the 
villages  depopulated  and  laid  waste  ;  but  the  crowning  act  of  villainy 
was  held  back  for  a  later  day.    A  detachment  of  the  enemy  was 

quartered  at  Spires,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  Victor  de  . 

Like  many  other  officers  of  rank  in  the  French  army,  he  was  a  courtier 
who  had  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  as  a  means  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  his  ambitious  sovereign ;  he  was  young,  without  doubt 
handsome,  and  also  rich.  The  house  which  pleased  him  most  in  select- 
ing his  head-quarters,  was  one  which  had  been  little  injured  by  the 
siege,  and  part  of  which  is  still  existing  under  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
Lion.  It  was  owned  and  inhabited  by  a  worthy  citizen  who  had 
formerly  been  burghermaster,  and  who  would  gladly  have  vacated  the 
premises  with  his  family,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  so  by  his  nn- 
invited  guest.  The  Marquis,  however,  peremptorily  refused  a  permit 
of  departure  to  Uermann  Ziegler,  not  that  he  promised  himself  much 
pleasure  from  the  old  man's  company,  nor  even  from  that  of  his  wife, 
but  from  the  fact  of  his  having  espied  at  a  window  a  fiice  which  he 
well  knew  could  belong  to  neither  of  the  worthy  couple.  It  was,  in- 
deed, their  only  daughter,  Ilermine,  on  whom  his  evil  eyes  had  fifllen. 

*  There  is  a  crayon  portrait  of  her  in  old  Hagedom's  possession, 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  guess  that  she  was  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
A  fatal  gift,  indeed,  was  that  of  beauty,  in  her  case ! 

*  Tlie  Marquis  soon  established  himself  in  the  Zicgler's  house.  While 
his  duty  was  discharged  by  hard-working  but  plebeLin  subordinates,  he 
deliberately  addressed  himself  to  the  pastime  of  gaining  the  affections 
of  Ilermine.  She  had  remained  invisible  to  him  at  first,  but  a  signifi- 
cant hint  that  his  presence  was  not  to  be  shunned,  caused  her  tremb- 
ling parents  to  introduce  her  to  their  guest.  Hermine  was  eighteen, 
the  Marquis  twenty-five ;  he  a  roue  of  the  first  degree,  and  she  as 
good  as  she  was  fair ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  susceptible  of  flattery, 
pleased  with  condescension,  incapable  of  suspicion,  and,  girl-like,  a 
lover  of  romance.  Had  she  not  been  a  roturiere^  I  will  do  the  Mar- 
quis so  much  justice,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  serionslj 
loved  and  married  the  girl ;  but  for  a  German  burgher's  daughter  it 
was  sufiicient  honor,  he  considered,  to  be  his  plaything  for  an  honr. 

*  He  was  at  no  loss  how  to  attach  the  artless  maiden  to  himself.  He 
lent  an  obsequious  ear  to  her  timidly-preferred  requests  in  favor  of 
certain  fiunilies  whom  the  ruthless  soldiery  had  despoiled ;  he  joined 
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with  ber  in  lamenting  the  cruelties  of  which  he  was  obliged,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  to  suffer  the  perpetration ;  he  treated  her  parents 
with  decorum,  and  herself  with  scrupulous  respect.  When  their  inti- 
macy was  a  little  more  advanced,  he  instructed  her  in  his  language, 
and  executed  that  portrait  of  which  I  have  already  spoken ;  he  told 
her  of  Paris  and  VersaiQes,  of  Racine  and  Moliere,  of  the  Court,  and 
the  Palace,  and  the  awe-inspiring  King.  In  short,  he  filled  her  brain 
with  visions  of  unimagined  greatness,  before  he  doubly  fascinated  her 
with  whisperings  of  love.  And  when  his  honeyed  words  at  last  were 
uttered,  be  sure  that  none  were  spoken  without  effect.  The  dexterous 
Marquis,  in  fact,  had  all  the  indolent  excitement  of  an  easy  courtship, 
with  none  of  the  anxieties  that  wait  upon  true  love.  Her  parents, 
meanwhile,  had  no  inkling  of  the  tnith.  In  her  devotion  to  the  Mar- 
quis, Hermine  had  learned  imperceptibly  to  deceive,  and  she  succeeded 
in  lulling  the  anxieties  that  her  mother  occasionally  manifested,  or 
laughingly  put  aside  her  reproofs  of  her  familiarity  with  their  guest. 

*To  make  a  long  story  short,  by  the  time  the  snow  lay  on  the 
ground  Hermine  hved  only  for  the  Marquis,  who,  for  his  part  secure 
of  triumph,  revelled  in  the  tribute  of  her  unsuspecting  love.  Toward 
the  end  of  January  he  received  orders  from  Duras.  They  were  a 
copy  of  the  fiimous  mandate  of  Louvois,  Bndez  U  Palatinat !  Bum 
the  Palatinate !  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  his  troops  were 
drawn  up  before  the  Dom ;  and  before  the  town  was  well  awake,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  Spires  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  its  inhabit- 
ants must  remove  within  six  days  into  France,  under  pain  of  death. 
Then  the  pillage  began. 

*  Imagine,  if  you  are  able,  the  shrieks  and  wailings  that  uprose  to 
heaven  through  that  wild  day ;  conceive  all  the  outrages  that  a  brutal 
and  intoxicated  soldiery  can  perpetrate  on  defenceless  beings ;  conjure 
up  a  vision  of  the  haggard  train  that  sadly  streamed  out  from  the  de- 
voted city  —  desperate  men,  and  tender  maidens  who  fled  to  death  as 
a  relief  from  their  sudden  shame ;  mothers  vainly  searching  for  theu 
offepring,  and  children  whose  parents  were  lying  dead  in  the  ashes  of 
what  had  been  their  homes — driven  out  in  that  bitter  February,  to 
die  in  hundreds  by  the  way-side  under  a  sky  rendered  lurid  by  the 
flames  that  ravaged  the  stricken  land ;  picture  to  yourself  the  grand 
Cathedral  given  up  to  plunder,  its  altars  desecrated,  its  silver  coffins 
of  emperors  and  empresses  rent  open  and  shared  among  the  frantic 
pillagers,  while  the  ashes  they  contained  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Imagine  all  this,  and  you  may  have  a  fistint  conception  of  the  wo  that 
descended  upon  Spires.  When  the  town  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  only  a  few  dwellings  being  suffered  here 
and  there  to  remain  for  the  convenience  of  the  troops. 

*  At  last,  what  remained  of  Spires  was  evacuated.    The  French 
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<lruins  sounded  at  break  of  day,  and  before  it  was  light  the  rear 
guard  were  defiling  between  smoking  heaps  of  ashes  on  the  road 
to  join  Duras.  Victor  had  coldly  bidden  fiircwell  to  Hermine, 
with  her  parents,  on  the  preceding  night,  and  the  worthy  couple 
had  retired  to  rest  rejoicing  in  the  speedy  departure  of  the  French. 
Next  morning,  when  Hermine  was  called,  there  was  no  reply.  Her 
mother  hastened  to  her  room,  and  presently  returned,  ghastly  pale, 
with  a  paper  quivering  in  her  hand.  The  poor  woman  could  not  read, 
nevertheless  the  truth  was  legible  in  her  countenance.  Her  husband, 
with  a  wild  imprecation,  snatched  the  paper  from  her  hand,  and  read 
as  follows : 

' '  To  ^rY  Fatheb  :  I  am  writing  on  my  knees.  Would  to  God  I 
dared  look  in  your  face  and  tell  you  what  I  dare  only  write.  Father, 
I  am  gouig  with  Victor :  he  loves  me,  oh  !  so  dearly,  and  he  will  make 
me  his  wife  the  moment  he  arrives  in  Paris.  I  am  doing  wrong, 
father,  I  know  it  —  pray  God  to  forgive  me.  God  bless  you  and 
mother.    I  may  never  see  you  more.  HuMin.* 

'No  mortal  knows  —  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell  —  the  grief  with 
wliich  those  desolate  hearts  were  wrung,  when  the  simple  lines  fell 
from  old  Hermann's  unsteady  grasp.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Avildest  wo  —  and  such  must  theirs  have  been  —  is  soonest  stilled  by 
physical  exhaustion  ;  and,  unlike  tearless  grief,  it  seldom  kills.  The 
bereaved  parents  withdrew  from  the  desolate  city ;  old  Margaret  was 
hospitably  received  by  condoling  relatives  in  a  village  twenty  miles 
distant,  and  her  husband  set  out  on  the  errand  of  his  life  —  to  find  his 
child,  and  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  betrayer, 

•  •••••• 

'  Summer  had  passed,  ;ind  autumn  ;  it  was  the  winter  of  another 
year.  In  a  little  tavern  at  Steendorp  on  the  Scheldt  sat  a  company 
of  Flemish  boors.  Such  conversation  as  passed  between  them  related 
wholly  to  the  French  and  to  their  expected  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
William  of  England ;  but  it  was  listened  to  with  avidity  by  a  wild-eyed, 
haggard  old  man,  who  had  been  seated  for  many  minutes  at  a  beer- 
stained  table  near  the  group. 

' '  May  God's  curse  wither  them ! '  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  dashing 
his  empty  mug  upon  the  board ;  *  and  above  all,  the  leader  of  the  gang 
that  marched  off  this  morning.  By  the  cross  I  swear  I  had  that  poor 
pretty  one  but  arrived  before  the  villain  was  away,  ho  had  never 
drai;\^  liis  sword  again,  e'en  though  I  had  danced  i^  the  sir  for  stab- 
bing him ! ' 

'  *  What  villain  ?  What  girl  ? '  shouted  Hermann,  grasping  the  pea- 
sant by  his  shoulder.     '  Speak !  is  it  my  daughter  ? ' 

^  Your  daughter,  master  ?  faith  I  know  not ;  but  there  came  this 
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morning,  a  few  hours  after  the  French  were  gone,  a  Avoman  —  nay,  a 
girl  —  with  a  baby  at  her  breast.  She  asked,  kind  o'  wild-like,  for  the 
commandant,  and  when  she  heard  that  the  troops  had  gone,  she  fainted 
right  away,  and * 

*  *  Where  is  she  ?    For  God's  sake  tell  me  where  ?  * 

*  The  peasant  pointed  to  the  stair-case  by  the  clock.  '  Dame  Greth 
carried  her  up  there.'  And  before  his  words  were  cold,  old  Hermann 
had  darted  to  the  landing.  A  door  stood  partly  open  before  him ; 
entering  which,  with  sudden  gentleness,  the  unhappy  father  stood 
next  moment  by  the  bed-side  of  Hermine. 

*  The  kindly  Flemish  hostess,  who  was  watching  the  death-like  slum- 
ber in  which  both  mother  and  child  were  buried,  turned  in  surprise  at 
the  unbidden  entrance  of  a  stranger.  One  glance  sufficed  for  Her- 
mann, who,  sobbing,  '  Thank  God  !  it  is  my  daughter ! '  fell  with  his 
arms  about  her  neck.  She  awoke,  with  the  startled  cry  of  Victor !  on 
her  lips ;  a  cry  to  which,  her  infant's  wail  and  the  gray-haired  wanderer's 
Bobs  were  the  sole  response.  At  last  she  recognized  him ;  and  told 
him,  slmddering,  how  she  had  been  betrayed.  Part  of  her  hapless 
Btory  you  already  know ;  the  rest  is  simple  as  that  part.  Her  very 
innocence  of  evil  had  helped  to  consummate  her  ruin.  Fascinated  by 
the  -wiles  of  the  heartless  gallant,  she  had  been  induced  to  conceal 
from  her  parents  the  love  she  bore  him,  while  he  held  out  the  promise 
of  marriage,  to  be  fulfilled  before  he  marched  from  Spires.  At  last, 
on  the  very  eve  of  departure,  he  bade  her  prepare  to  accompany  him 
raiwedded,  but  renewed  his  solemn  vows  of  lawftil  union,  which  should 
be  consummated  he  protested,  within  a  month,  No  time  was  allowed 
her  for  reflection,  and  love  prevailed  over  the  sense  of  wrong.  She 
fled  with  him,  as  you  have  heard ;  was  petted  and  caressed  for  a  season ; 
then  deserted  vn\h  her  new-bom  babe.  In  a  state  approaching  to 
delirium  she  had  followed  for  weeks  the  foot-steps  of  the  army,  until 
found  by  the  father  in  the  little  Steendorp  tavern,  within  whose  walls 
the  poor  crushed  violet  was  doomed  to  fade  away. 

*In  the  green  church-yard  at  Steendorp  you  may  see  the  grave 
where  Hermine  rests.  Her  stricken  parent,  abandoning  the  pursuit  of 
De ,  who  perished  miserably  a  few  years  later,  in  one  of  Luxem- 
burg's engagements,  bore  his  infant  grandson  back  to  Spires,  where,  in 
due  time,  he  grew  to  man's  estate,  and  inherited  the  ancient  mansion 
of  the  parents  of  Hermine.  He  also,  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  he 
saw  married,  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  to  a 
worthy  burgher  of  the  town ;  and  the  grandchild  of  this  couple  saw 
the  light  in  April,  1780.    His  name  is  Anton  Hagedom. 

*  When  Custine  occupied  Spires,  this  lad  was  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
The  old  house  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  parents,  and  a  tra- 
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ilition,  pointing  it  out  as  the  head-quarters  of  Dc in  1689,  caused 

Custinc^s  lieutenant  to  select  it  as  his  o\^ii,  thus  once  more  securing  its 
exemption  from  the  ruin  which  again  befell  the  town.  What  you 
have  heard  of  the  history  of  Ilennine  had  been  handed  doTiTi  firom 
generation  to  generation,  and  her  remembrance  was  especially  treasured 
by  the  singular,  melancholic  boy  who  is  now  her  sole  remaining  re- 
presentative on  earth.  The  story  came  to  the  ears  of  General  d'Aube- 
ville,  whom  it  interested  deeply,  and  who  offered  young  Anton  a 
cometcy  in  his  own  regiment.  Although  physically  timid,  the  boy  ac- 
cepted in  despite  of  his  parent's  entreaties ;  for  here  was  an  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  the  cherished  wish  of  his  heart  —  to  visit  the  country  rf 

De ,  and  to  stand  beside  the  grave  of  Hermine.    Ho  therefora 

gladly  followed  d'Aubeville  into  Flanders,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  he  was  unsuited  for  military  life.  His  patron,  however,  had  be- 
come strongly  attached  to  the  youth  ;  and  one  day  introduced  him, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  history,  to  the  First  Consul,  tlien  just  rising  into 
power.  Napoleon,  who  discerned  at  a  glance  the  precise  value  of  the 
shy  young  German,  made  him  ono  of  his  secretaries,  and  afterward 
sent  him  with  Josej)h  into  Sj)ain.  When  your  heaven-bom  Welling- 
ton had  driven  the  French  Kuig  back  across  the  Pyrenees,  Hagedom 
was  employed  by  Bonaparte,  whom  he  loved  with  that  unqnenchable 
enthusiasm  which  the  Emperor  well  knew  how  to  inspire,  in  a  position 
of  distinguished  trust  at  Paris.  After  1815,  the  Bourbons  would 
have  retained  him  in  their  ser>'ice,  but  he  preferred  to  withdraw,  with 
the  few  thousand  francs  which  he  had  saved,  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  to  his  native  to^\^l.  The  small  inheritance  be- 
queathed him  by  his  parents  had  been  narrowed  down,  he  found,  in 
the  hands  of  administrators,  to  the  ancient  house  aroimd  which  my 
story  clusters ;  and  in  order  to  eke  out  his  means  of  livelihood,  the  ex- 
Minister  of  Napoleon  converted  it  into  a  hotel,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  little  Flemish  tavern  where  Hermine  had  been  found.' 

Nothing  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind  and  the  rustling  of  the  fiDen 
leaves  as  it  chased  them  around  the  garden,  was  heard  for  many 

minutes  after  T had  ceased.    Even  Louise  was  saddened  by  the 

simple  story  of  lost  Hermine.  At  last  we  rose,  and  pushed  our  way 
through  the  crackling  leaves  toward  the  town. 

And  now,  shall  I  tell  you  how  Winter  gradually  drew  his  snowy 
mantle  over  us ;  how  Chrit^tmas  came,  and  San'  Niklaus ;  how  we  had 
the  biggest  tree  in  all  the  town,  and  mistletoe  —  ay,  genuine  mistle- 
toe, with  all  its  accompanpng  and  hitherto  unheard-of  privileges,  all 

over  the  merry  room ;  how  T and  I  taught  Louise  to  skate  upon 

the  Speyerbach ;  and  —  eh?  you  think  not  now?  another  time? 
Very  well,  another  time  ! 
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THE     LITTLE     STREET-SWEEPER. 

Out  through  the  drifted  snow, 
Out  ere  the  Day  doth  glow 
Between  his  bars  of  gold,  and  o'er  the  earth  doth  fling 
His  amber  shafts,  or  ere  the  city's  voices  ring 
Along  the  paths  of  trade : 

Out  from  a  wretched  shed, 
Out  from  her  strawy  bed 
Creepeth  a  cliild,  with  weary  look  and  sad. 

Along  a  squalid  street, 
With  bare  and  bruised  feet, 
Into  a  square  begirt  with  dome  and  parapet, 
And  church  with  fretted  towers  finn  set 
Against  the  lofty  sky : 

With  bruised  feet  and  bare. 
Through  the  dun  morning  air 
Stcaleth  that  child,  with  wet  and  sunken  eye. 

The  Sun  now  leads  the  Day 
Upon  his  orient  way. 
And  touched  with  fire  are  Christian  town  and  fiuie ; 
And  well-fed  Life  rushes  with  might  and  main. 
Joyous  and  proud  and  strong : 
Yet  still  beside  the  mart, 
With  sad  and  sinking  heart, 
Stcaleth  that  child  her  weary  way  along. 

A  path  across  the  street, 
Where  roads  of  traffic  meet : 
And  Trade  and  Fashion  now  do  surge  and  sweep 
Across  the  jostling  path  her  cold,  thin  fingers  keep 
For  horse  and  coach  and  dray : 

Pa«!s,  pass,  pass ;  sweep,  sweep,  sweep : 
How  hard  it  is  to  keep 
For  heedless,  thankless  Thrift  and  Pride  a  way  I 

A  piteous  prayer  and  cry 
To  every  passer-by ! 
And  yet  the  gilded  coadi  goes  flashing  on 
Flinging  rich  odors  through  the  hurrying  town. 
Hurrying  so  fast  away ; 

And  still  that  cry  is  there  — 
Spare  me  from  hunger,  spare. 
And  from  your  gains  and  pride  one  moment  stay. 
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There  is  a  path  that  lies 
From  earth  into  the  skies: 
Across  empyrean  heights  and  pinnacles  that  glow 
With  endless  light  that  angel  fingers  sow  — 
With  pearl  and  gold  do  sow — 
And  yet  with  garments  mean 
The  low-bom  Nazarene, 
Opened  that  path  for  us  by  toil  and  sliame  and  wo. 

Ye,  who  that  path  would  climb 
To  heavenly  gates  sublime, 
To  streets  unswept  whose  domed  towers  do  raise 
Their  lofty  heads,  where  choired  anthems  praise 
That  CniLD  of  lowly  birth : 

Think  as  ye  cross  the  street, 
Think,  as  that  cry  ye  meet. 
The  path  that  ends  in  heaven  begins  on  earth. 


Bob  Rivers,  beside  being  an  iiitiinate  friend  of  mine,  is  one  of  the 
astutest  agents  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States  Post-Office  Department, 
lie  is  one  of  those  diplomatists  of  civil  life  who  manifest  as  much  in- 
terest, and  take  as  much  delight,  in  the  concoction  of  a  detective 
scheme  or  the  unravelraent  of  a  mysterious  fraud,  as  a  Mettemich  in 
the  fonnation  of  a  vast  alliance,  or  a  Narbonnc  in  discovering  the  in- 
most secrets  of  some  Imperial  Cabinet.  Rivers,  in  fact,  is  a  oonsiim- 
mate  schemer ;  (he  is  of  Scotch  descent ;)  he  revels  in  intrigue ;  he 
rubs  his  hands  and  inwardly  exults  at  the  prospect  of  a  labyrinthine 
chase ;  he  sits  doTiTi  to  elaborate  a  plan  of  discovery  with  all  the  gusto 
of  an  epicure  placed  before  a  dinner  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  a 
pupil  of  the  late  lamented  Soyer.  Ho  has  considerable  power  of  com- 
bination, an  unfailing  memory,  a  piercing  eye,  (I  have  always  believed 
his  spectacles  to  be  a  subterfuge,  but  ho  has  never  admitted  as  mnch,) 
a  sharp,  clear,  home-thrusting  wit ;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  man  who,  bom 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  become  famous  as  a  poKtidaii 
or  great  as  a  watchful  envoy.  Venice  would  have  sent  him  to  Madrid ; 
Richelieu  to  Vienna ;  but  in  these  United  States,  and  on  tbe  shady 
side  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  is  simply  a  detective  ofBcer. 

His  powers  are  not  prodigally  wasted  by  the  Department.  Only  a 
great  robbery,  a  flagrant  embezzlement,  calls  him  forth  from  his  elegant 
retreat  in  Roxbury ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  he  would  throw  up  hii 
office,  lucrative  as  it  is,  were  he  called  upon  to  track  the  pu-lomer  of 
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a  paltry  dozen  or  two  of  letters  only.  But  when  an  entire  mail  is 
missing,  or  a  thousand-dollar  check  is  snagged  on  its  passage  from 
one  city  to  another,  a  sw^ift  message  flashes  from  Washington  down  to 
Bob's  abode,  and  his  eyes  lighten  as  he  stretches  at  arm's  length  the 
long,  thin  strip  of  paper  that  conveys  his  story  and  instructions.  In  a 
few  moments  he  is  at  work.  He  very  rarely  fails.  Coiling  and 
doubling  and  burrowing,  and  disappearing  for  a  brief  space,  he  bursts 
on  a  sudden  to  the  surface  of  publicity,  holding  up  malefiictor  and 
mail-bags  in  triumph  to  the  light.  I  have  a  deep  respect  for  Bob 
Rivers. 

Not  long  since,  a  great  and  mysterious  robbery  was  discovered. 
Not  one,  but  several  mail-bags  had  been  abstracted,  and  the  adroit 
perpetrator  had  completely  covered  up  his  trail.  Down  came  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington,  and  next  morning  Bob  was  on  the  scent.  It 
is  needless  to  recount  his  machinations,  which,  sufiice  it  to  say,  resulted, 
as  usual,  in  the  detection  and  capture  of  the  thief.  Part  of  the  rifled 
mails  were  also  recovered,  and  these,  on  the  apprehension  of  the  vil- 
liun,  passed  provisionally  into  Rivers'  custody,  the  duty  of  discovering 
their  addresses  devolving  upon  him. 

Now,  my  friend,  although  a  public  official,  has  the  usual  amount  of 
inquisitiveness  in  his  phrenological  development,  and  a  pile  of  opened 
letters  is,  I  have  long  been  aware,  a  sore  temptation  to  him. — By  the 
way,  there  are  accounts  afloat  of  individuals  who  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  clerks  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  This,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  is  a  monstrous  imposition ;  the  work  of  the  Dead. 
Letter  Office  is  done  by  machinery ;  fleshless  hands  unfold  the  written 
sheets ;  automatic  eyes  ascertain  the  direction  and  contents ;  iron  at- 
tendants, superintended  by  a  corps  of  deaf-mute  officers,  perform  the- 
incremation  of  those  letters  which  cannot  be  returned  to  the  writers ; 
for  if  it  were  not  so,  would  not  all  the  secrets  of  our  neighbors  be 
blazoned  to  the  world  ?  A  staff  of  flesh-and-blood  examiners,  who 
merely  glance  at  the  date  and  signature  of  a  letter,  and  leave  the  rest 
miread  ?  A  living  man,  who  can  lay  down  a  perfumed  sheet  of  tiny 
cream-laid  without  a  glance  at  the  passionate  words  that  are  congealed 
so  sadly  there  —  the  idea  is  chimerical,  preposterous,  absurd.  Ohi  no : 
they  have  automata  at  work  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office  I  — But  I  was 
speaking  of  Bob  Rivers.  I  have  always  had  my  suspicions  that  ho 
did  not  forbear  acquainting  himself^  occasionally,  with  the  contents  of 
recaptured  and  opened  letters ;  and  I  therefore  shrewdly  guessed  at 
his  intention,  when  I  received  a  note  from  him,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
mail-robber's  apprehension,  inviting  me  to  his  official  room '  on  especial* 
business.'  Arriving  punctually,  as  is  my  wont,  I  found  the  radiant, 
detective  surrounded  by  piles  of  letters,  sorted,  apparently,  according 
to  some  system,  and,  for  the  most  part,  open.    Such  as  had  contained 
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money,  I  learned,  had  been  rifled ;  the  remainder  tossed  aside  as 
valueless.  It  was  Rivers'  business  to  ascertain  the  number  of  letters 
remaining,  as  well  as  to  forward  them  to  their  addresses :  'And  now,' 
he  contuiued,  '  what  say  you :  shall  we  devote  an  evening  to  ejnsto- 
lary  literature  ?  * 

I  was  startled  at  the  proposition,  although  it  was  not  nnezpected, 
and,  being  rather  of  a  cautious  disposition,  and  given  to  timidity,  I 
objected. 

^  Bless  mo  I '  exclaimed  my  friend,  '  it  is  in  the  way  of  biuuness :  the 
letters  must  be  examined ;  and  if  we  read  two  lines,  more  or  leas, 
what  is  the  difference  ? ' 

In  short,  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my  own  inclination ;  and  I 
sat  down,  aflcr  a  faint  but  decent  struggle,  to  look  into  other  people's 
hearts.  I  make  the  confession  in  a  contnte  spirit,  and  pray  that  no 
letter  of  mine  may  ever  turn  up  from  a  missing  mail-bag. 

Rivers,  with  his  usual  business-like  tact  —  what  a  wonderful  head 
that  man  has  for  business  I  —  suggested  that  we  should  select  one  of 
the  piles  to  commence  upon,  instead  of  looking  at  a  dozen  letters  in- 
discriminately ;  and  handing  me  a  number  of  envelopes  inclosed  in  a 
brown  paper  wrapper,  begged  me  to  open  the  first,  remarking  that,  as 

all  the  letters  canio  from  the  post-office  at ,  we  should  probably 

obtain,  by  this  plan,  a  complete  miniature  of  the  charming  little  village. 
As  I  took  from  the  heap  a  somewhat  bulky  letter,  my  official  firiend 
removed  his  mild  and  deceptive  spectacles,  and  lit  a  fresh  segar.  His 
last  injunctions  were  that  I  should  read  aloud  and  dbtinctly. 

I  commenced.  The  letter  was  dated  from  a  secluded  village  in 
Vermont,  and  appeared  to  be  written  by  a  clergyman  settled  there,  to 
his  class-mate  in  New- York.  I  took  a  copy,  and  reprint  it  here,  as 
follows : 

^  Ix  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed,  dear  friend,  since  you  and  I 

for  the  last  time  joined  our  hands  upon  the  green  at  N ,  I  think 

only  once  has  either  of  us  departed  from  our  resolve  of  interchanging 
twice  annually  our  thoughts  and  experiences.  But  is  if  not  strange 
that  a  distance  which  is  measurable  by  hours,  should  have  proved  no 
less  effectual  a  barrier  between  us  than  an  ocean  or  a  Cordillera  P  Hie 
whizzing  murmur,  now  reaching  me  across  the  stream,  proceeds  from 
the  same  swifl  wheels  that  will  have  come  to  rest,  before  another 
dawn,  within  a  few  yards  of  your  dwelling.  This  very  letter,  which  I 
am  about  intrusting  to  that  beneficent  conspiracy  we  call  the  Port* 
Office,  \^dll  reach  your  door  while  the  pavement  is  yet  uncrowded  to- 
morrow morning.  The  cloud  that  passes  over  you  at  noon,  will  hang 
above  my  dwelling  before  the  sun  begins  to  cover  his  decline  in  goi^ 
geousncss :  and  yet  that  hand-grip,  in  which  our  separating  hearts  em- 
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braced  each  other,  seven  years  ago,  has  never  been  renewed.  All 
this,  you  will  say,  (I  doubt  not)  is  in  my  '  usual  idle  vein ; '  and  you 
will  blame  the  unpracticality  of  your  friend,  in  seeing  this  actual  prox- 
imity to  yourself,  while  he  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage. 
You  will  be  right :  yet  the  consciousness  of  this  fiict  shall  not  the 
more  interfere  with  my  blessed  privilege  of  communing  with  you,  un- 
restrainedly as  the  forest-smoke,  to  which  you  once  compared  my  epis- 
tolary dreams ! 

*Do  you  know — but  you,  poor  dttadini^  men  of  the  granite  pave- 
ment and  eddying  street,  can  never  know  —  how  rapidly  this  habit  of 
letting  the  thoughts  unconsciously  meander  upon  paper  grows  upon 
one  in  the  noiseless  country  ?  With  us  the  very  atmosphere  is  medi- 
tative ;  the  sky  itself,  unbroken  in  its  awful  curves,  appears  to  brood 
unceasingly  upon  some  thought  we  may  not  fathom,  and  all  that 
varied  yet  so  simple  panorama  we  designate  as  Nature,  is  wrapped  all 
day,  all  night,  for  years,  for  centuries,  in  hidden  and  inscrutable  com- 
munings with  an  unseen  mind.  Man  thinks  in  the  country :  in  the 
city  he  only  calculates.  The  salient  features  that  exist  here  to  arrest 
the  eye  or  the  attention  are  so  few,  that  each  is  made  the  subject  of 
study  profound  as  it  is  unconscious.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  import 
ance  to  decide  whether  that  tree,  far  off  upon  the  hill-side,  is  reaJly  a 
maple  or  an  elm :  you  are  not  satisfied,  until  you  have  tracked  the 
stealthy  brooklet  in  the  hollow,  and  learned  whether  it  really  curves 
at  the  foot  of  that  Indian  mound  with  two  poplars  on  its  brow, 
or  whether  it  continues  its  course  without  indulging  in  a  bend.  You 
feel  dimly  uncomfortable  imtil  you  have  studied  every  granite  block 
in  the  fence  that  crenulates  the  hill-top,  and  you  cannot  rest  until  your 
own  eyes  have  counted  the  crimson  ferm-buildings  glowing  amid  the 
hazy  green  of  the  valley  nestled  at  your  feet. 

*  This  concentration  of  our  observant  faculties  leads,  moreover,  to 
a  corresponding  development  of  the  meditative  tendency.  We  are  so 
much  alone !  How  great  a  secret  is  unfolded  in  those  few  words ! 
We  do  not  interchange  ideas,  here  in  the  shadow  of  these  melancholy 
pine-vaults,  we  silently  evolve  them ;  and  they  simmer  in  our  brains, 
or  lie  quietly  hidden,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  what  part  of  our  in- 
tellectual system,  until  pen  and  ink  and  paper  are  conjoined,  the  elec- 
trical circuit  is  complete,  and  they  stream  from  their  lurking-places 
down  to  the  innocent  sheet  as  a  swarm  of  ants,  imprisoned,  in  my 
garden  yonder,  within  a  magic  circle  of  pitch  or  tar,  will  hurry  over  a 
straw  that  some  one  charitably  interposes  as  a  bridge  I  And  truly, 
now  are  my  thoughts  hurrying  and  scrambling  pell-mell  from  their 
prison-house  !  Never  was  beleaguered  garrison  of  ants  more  eager ; 
and  yet,  when  the  dull  and  dreary  weekly  duty  of  sermoniidng  returns, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  coax  an  idea  from  its  den ! 
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*  A  country  clergyman,  dear  friend,  must  differ  no  less  widely  fix)m 
his  urban  brethren  than  the  city  from  the  country  mouse  I  I  fimcy 
you  —  so  often !  —  your  natural  vivacity  rendered  keener  by  perpetual 
attrition,  your  duties  so  manifold  and  yet  so  well  defined,  your  means 
of  obtaining  information  so  extended,  your  interchange  of  ideas  so 
imccasing,  and  I  look  upon  you  unavoidably  as  one  who,  starting  from 
the  same  point  with  myself  in  the  race,  has  girded  up  his  loins  to  the 
journey,  and  steadfastly  pursues  his  course  upon  the  highway,  fixing 
his  eye  upon  no  other  thing  than  the  passengers  upon  the  dusty  path, 
and  the  distant  beacon-light ;  while  I  have  strayed  into  the  bordering 
meadows,  and  dallied  in  the  pleasant  shade  of  whispering  forests,  and 
cooled  my  feet  in  the  prattling  waters  of  the  brooks.  Per  aspera  ad 
astra  you  sternly  pass,  while  I  have  followed  but  cirouituoosly  the 
path  from  which  an  impalpable  magnetism  forbids  my  wandering  too 
far.  But  I  think  I  am  the  happiest !  Although  my  nature  is  not  such 
as  authorizes  the  choice  I  made,  this  sacerdotal  office  has  grown,  like 
a  child,  insensibly,  most  dear  to  me.  I  see  the  influences  now  that 
have  so  often  converted  soldiers  into  the  austcrest  priests ;  and  a  little 
hope  begins  to  glimmer,  at  the  end  of  a  long  perspective,  that  one  day 
I  may  attain  the  heart  religion,  which  I  should  possess,  instead  of 
purity  of  morals  only,  and  religion  of  the  head. 

*  It  is  well  that  my  lot  was  cast  in  seclusion  such  as  this.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  excitement,  the  presence  of  every  influence  that  turns 
thought  inward  to  analyze  itself,  and  covers  yaih  so  deep  a  rust  the 
more  delicate  emotions  and  the  terrible  because  imprisoned  passions, 
have  cooperated  to  sheathe  mo  in  an  external  impassivity  that  passes 
with  the  world  for  holy  calm.  The  days  flow  over  me  like  the  waves 
upon  the  beaches  of  a  deserted  shore ;  their  impression  is  made,  but 
it  is  unnoticed,  and  the  sound  of  the  retiring  waters  is  unheard  as  that 
of  the  contending  billows  in  their  passionate  endeavors  to  rush  upon 
the  strand.  My  weekly  round  of  exercise  and  duty  is  such  as  a  docen 
times  within  half  as  many  years  I  have  described  to  you :  the  same 
professional  but  now  not  quite  so  wearisome  visits  to  the  *  members  of 
my  flock;'  the  same  monotonous  and  vapid  pietism  with  the  re- 
spectable but  tedious  females  and  argumentative  fiirmers  who  compose 
my  congregation ;  the  same  hebdomadal  abasement  of  myself  in  preach- 
ing, with  warm  lips,  but  with  a  heart  that  no  ardor  kindles,  words 
which  I  know,  but  cannot  feel,  to  contain  the  wonderful,  the  over- 
powering essence  of  the  Chidstian  faith,  and  the  same  recurring  happi- 
ness in  resting  in  the  evening,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fiery  West, 
while  the  sun's  vague  after-glow  lights  up  the  broad  horizon  in  purple 
splendor,  and  I  gather  from  the  glories  of  the  Tiddowed  sky  material 
for  thought  and  dreams !  H.  K." 
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It  was  with  a  protracted  breath  of  relief  that  I  concluded  this  long- 
drawn  epistle,  which,  I  confess,  did  not  please  me  much ;  but  Rivers 
compelled  mo  to  peruse  it  thoroughly.    I  waited  for  his  comments. 

*A  somewhat  curious  character,'  he  said  at  length,  *for  a  New- 
England  minister  I  Evidently  one  of  those  men  who,  although  en- 
dowed with  most  delicate  and  sensitive  organizations,  adapt  them- 
selves unconsciously  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
If  he  had  been  bom  a  shoemaker,  you  would  find  him  handling  the 
awl  and  brads  as  cleverly  as  the  best  workman  in  Lynn  or  Natick ! ' 

As  I  laid  aside  the  confessions  of '  H.  E.,'  I  took  from  the  parcel  an- 
other letter,  which  was  addressed  in  a  dashing  yet  tremulous  hand  to 

a  Mrs. ,  in  New-York.    Especial  and  almost  ostentatious  care  had 

been  used  to  obtain  a  perfect  impression  of  the  seal,  which  had  been 
apared  by  the  mail-robber  in  opening  the  letter.  Yet,  on  removing 
the  contents  from  the  envelope,  I  found  them  to  consist  in  a  single 
slip  of  note-paper,  crumpled  and  soiled,  with  a  few  lines  the  signature 
to  which  was  identical  with  the  direction  of  the  envelope.  They  were 
evidently  being  returned  without  comment.    I  read  as  follows  : 

'yeW'Torh, ,1858. 

*My  Husband:  I  dare  not  call  you  *dear,»  as  once — my  pen  re- 
fuses to  write  the  word  which  my  lips,  my  sullied  lips  have  so  often 
uttered,  which  you  have  so  often  claimed,  which  I,  when  we  were 

happy Husband  I     From  the  depths  of  unutterable  misery 

and  horrible  disgrace,  I  venture  still  to  look  up  to. your  forgiving 

soul Oh !  if  there  is  mercy  for  me  in  this  world,  if  there  is 

hope  in  another,  if  eternal  perdition  is  not  to  be  anticipated  while  I 
five  on  earth,  pardon  me,  pardon  your  wife!  Dear  husband!  —  yes, 
as  I  write,  the  power  to  call  you  so  comes  back  —  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  that  once  made  life  golden  to  us,  that  taught  us  to  forget  the 
name  of  grief;  for  the  sake  of  our  marriage,  happier  than  happiness, 
of  our  whispered  fancies,  of  the  kisses  that  sealed  our  lips  and  the  em- 
brace that  drew  me  to  your  heart ;  for  the  sake  of  God  and  His 
promised  mercy,  forgive  me  my  transgression !  Oh !  by  the  holiest 
oath — by  the  awful  sanctity  of  the  vow  I  have  outraged — I  swear 
that  I  knew  not  how  I  was  beguiled !  Beguiled  to  shame  and  flight : 
I,  who  would  have  kissed  —  who  would  now  kiss. —  the  dust  you 
tread  on,  who  would  kneel  before  your  image,  who  would  be  your 
foot-stool,  O  my  husband ! 

*  It  was  in  a  horrible,  hateful,  unnatural  dream  that  I  was  stolen 
from  myselfi  that  I  listened  to  the  tempter's  voice,  that  I  construed 
your  unexplained  absence  into  deceit  and  wrong :  and  I  am  here,  be- 
trayed, abandoned,  wrecked,  spumed,  trodden  under  foot,  with  a 
brain  that  is  seething  and  bursting  with  its  wo  and  wickedness  and 
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wrongful  misery,  and  a  heart  that  lies  shrivelled  and  seared  in  the 
bosom  that  has  been  all  your  own !  And  you,  my  husband !  whom  I 
have  so  foully  abused,  so  irreparably  injured,  do  I  still  venture  to  ad- 
dress you ?  Yes :  for  a  subtile  feeling  tells  me  I  am  not  wholly  bad; 
tells  me  that  the  love  I  bore  you,  and  pledged  to  you  at  the  aJtar,  is 
burning  still,  if  dimmed  by  madness  for  a  moment.  Save  me,  then, 
save  me  from  the  nameless  horror  that  engulfs  me :  rescue  me  from 
the  vortex  of  perdition  that  gapes  so  blackly  at  my  feet,  clasp  me  in 
your  arms,  my  husband,  and  let  my  error  be  forgotten  in  the  wild  pul- 
sation of  a  forgiving  kiss !  O  God  I  I  rave  I  a  kiss  upon  tny  lips ! 
Mine,  that  have  stamped  my  husband's  wo  upon  the  cheek  of  another  I 
iVnd  those  walls  .  .  .  how  frightfully  they  stare  at  me,  as  I  look  upon 
them  in  my  idle  searching  for  comfort  or  relief !  .  .  .  And  yet,  when 
I  conjure  up  your  features,  my  anguish  lessens,  your  vision  comes  upon 
me,  and  never  without  a  smile,  as  in  the  old  time,  before  you  went 
away.  O  Heaven !  I  know  that  this  betides  forgiveness,  and  ....  or 
can  the  phantom  of  repentance,  of  pardon,  of  love,  of  happiness,  of 
peace  be  sent  by  demons,  to  torture  me,  or  by  Heaven,  to  mock  ?  No: 
there  is  hope :  I  will  hope — and  you  will  forgive ! ' 

With  these  wild  words  the  letter  ended  —  the  letter  which  an  unfor- 
giving husband  had  returned  without  reply,  but  which  never  reached  her 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  What  became  of  her  ?  Ask  the  lunatio- 
asyliun,  or  the  barren  cemetery,  or  the  dark,  cold,  sullen  waters  about 
the  piers  of  Xew-York.    The  nameless  woman  —  what  was  her  fitte  f 

These  were  our  reflections :  but  we  said  nothing. 

A  number  of  letters  were  next  passed  in  review.  Orders  from 
country  merchants  for  sheetings  and  denims  and  sugars  and  fine-cut, 
speedily  thrown  aside ;  greetings  from  mothers  and  sisters  to  brothen 
and  fathers  in  the  city  —  very  precious,  doubtless,  to  the  intended  re- 
cipients, but  uninteresting  enough  to  the  actiial  readers ;  duns  from 
long-suifering  creditors,  and  wheedling,  procrastinating  notes  from 
backward  debtors;  ill-spelt  love-letters  and  cautiously-worded  legal 
notices,  till  at  length  we  once  more  lit  upon  something  promising.  It 
was  addressed  to  a  lady  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  and  began : 

*  Mt  Dearest  Sister  :  You  have,  I  am  sure,  already  more  than 
once  accused  me  of  selfishness,  in  writing  you  so  seldom,  and  only 
when  I  am  in  need  of  s}'mpathy  or  advice ;  but  my  duties  (I  am  stiU  the 
only  medical  man  here)  are  so  extensive,  that  I  have  little  time  fi>r 
correspondence,  even  with  yourself.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
heart  must  share  its  emotions  with  another,  or  burst  with  the  impetnos- 
ness  of  its  own  pulsations ;  and  to  whom,  in  my  solitude,  can  I  reonr, 
when  I  feel  this  necessity,  if  not  to  the  sister  who  alone  can  truly  share 
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my  joy  or  my  sorrow  ?  Yes,  to  you,  dearest  Anna,  I  must  open  my 
heart  this  night.  From  you  only  can  I  expect,  if  not  relief,  at  least  a 
ready  sympathy. 

*  Can  you  wonder  if,  in  the  years  of  loneliness  that  I  have  lived 
through  here,  I  have  sometimes  looked  forward  with  exquisite  antici- 
pation to  the  day  when,  with  increasing  means,  a  pure  love  should 
come  to  bear  me  company,  and  to  sustain  me  in  my  conflicts  with  the 
world  ?  Hope  —  the  only  luxury  of  the  poor  man  —  has  enlivened 
the  tangled  web  of  my  thoughts  with  vivid  paintings  of  bliss  to  come ; 
and  now  that  it  is  here  before  me,  I  find  it  only  misery,  because  it  is 
ISO  prematurely  sweet !  Yes  I  at  length  I  have  felt  that  dread,  gigan- 
tidsing  intuition  which  impels  the  soul,  etherealized  in  one  single  vast 
pulsation,  fer,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  earth  and  sky,  into  the  most 
secret,  unspeakable  abiding-places  of  the  principle  of  life  I  To  say, 
I  love  I  To  feel  the  mighty  sound  reverberating  through  one's  dazzled 
heart  —  this,  indeed,  is  life  at  length.  And  yet  how  coldly,  I  can 
fimcy,  will  you  read  these  words  I  To  your  perceptions,  they  will  be 
no  more  than  the  pallid  night-cloud  is  to  the  southern  sailor,  which  yet 
to  him  whose  eyes  are  tutored,  is  a  visible'and  awful  flame  of  constel- 
lated suns  I  Suns !  what  are  their  fires  to  the  terrible  intensity  which 
can  be  flashed  forth  in  those  two  little  words ;  and  yet  I  have  trans- 
figured no  one  with  the  sound  I  The  trees  have  heard  it,  and  echoed 
my  burning  words  in  whispers,  as  they  stretched  out  to  one  another 
their  mysterious  arms ;  the  stream  has  leapt  up  in  my  face,  and  has 
snatched  the  unspoken  sentence  from  my  lips ;  the  wind  has  mingled 
for  a  moment  with  my  breath,  and  then  swept  by  to  shout  the  tidings 
to  the  sea ;  it  burns  in  my  veins,  it  glows  upon  my  forehead ;  but  on 
her  ear  the  declaration  has  never  fallen,  nor  shall  fall. 

*  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  you  of  my  foolish  passion,  so  in- 
compatible with  my  duties  and  my  resources.    Three  months  ago  the 

brother  of  Deacon ,  my  nearest  neighbor,  died  suddenly,  leaving 

but  one  daughter,  and  she  scantily  provided  for»  He  was  a  widower, 
and  the  Deacon  at  once  brought  his  orphan  niece  to  his  own  home, 
where,  as  she  was  rendered  unwell  by  over-watching,  I  was  at  once 
called  to  visit  her.  Fancy  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  a  quiet  and  retiring 
nature,  whom  you  would  call  good-looking,  but  no  one  beside  myself 
beauti^l.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  her  superior  intelligence,  and  by 
the  modesty  of  her  demeanor.  In  the  midst  of  that  coarse,  honest, 
fiurming  household  she  sat,  like  a  little  thread  of  gold  ennobling  a 
Califomian  pebble,  and  tonmg  down  rather  than  saddening  by  her 
mourning  garb  her  rustic  relatives  into  a  degree  of  quiet  almost  ap- 
proaching refinement.  She  was  introduced  to  me,  and  I  touched  her 
hand  —  a  slight  ceremonial  contact  which  then  I  scarcely  heeded,  but 
the  mental  repetition  of  which  is  now  my  supremest  joy.    To  bo  briefj 
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you  know  how  sedulously  I  shunned  at  college  the  society  of  women ; 
studying  deeply,  I  knew  nothmg  of  the  sex  ;  and  my  emulation  of  St 
Anthony,  voluntary  at  that  time,  has  become  compulsory  unce  my  ar- 
rival here.  The  raw-boned,  red-anned,  vigorous  young  women  of  this 
region  literally  disgusted  me  at  the  outset,  and  there  are  no  others  for 
twenty  miles  around.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some  such  feelings  as  a 
naturalist  experiences  on  meeting  with  some  novel  specimen,  that  I 
looked  on  my  new  patient.  What,  I  asked  myself^  are  the  thonghts, 
what  the  occupation,  of  an  intelligent,  tolerably-educated,  pure-minded 
girl  ?  Has  she,  indeed,  thoughts  and  an  intellect,  or  merely  instinot 
and  inspiration  ?  These,  and  a  hundred  other  questions  I  asked  my- 
self and  determined  upon  solving.  Laying  my  treatises  aade,  there- 
fore, I  addressed  myself  to  the  study  of  Louise.  As  a  patient,  and 
after  her  complete  recovery  of  health,  as  so  near  a  neighbor,  I  saw  her 
frequently,  and  frequently  alone.  Louise !  Louise !  To  you,  my  only 
sister,  I  may  confess  what  no  other  mortal  should  ever  know,  that  I 
have  kissed  those  simple  letters  a  hundred  times  before  the  ink  had 
ceased  to  sliino  I  As  I  have  said,  she  became  my  study,  and  study 
insensibly  led  me  into  wild  but  governable  love.  Do  not  ask  me  to 
describe  her  person,  for  I  should  fail,  and  I  have  told  you  she  is  not 
beautiful,  except  to  me.  Her  features,  indeed,  are  regular  and  deli- 
cate, her  complexion  clear,  and  her  smile  —  oh  I  intoxicating  recol- 
lection !  —  softer  and  more  penetrating  in  its  sweetness  than  the  ra- 
diance of  an  August  moon !  With  her  eyes  you  would  find  &ult,  and 
criticise  their  heavy  lustrousncss,  but  gaze  on  them,  attempt  to  fiithom 
them,  and  you  would  discover  worlds  more  precious  than  ever  Alex- 
ander wept  for  or  Columbus  sought.  Oh  !  I  could  lie  a  whole  eternity 
and  gaze  into  those  twin  oceans  of  inexhaustible  tenderness  and  nn- 
awakened  love,  whence  one's  own  diminished  and  spiritualized  reflec- 
tion looks  out,  as  the  maidens  of  Undine  are  fabled  to  gleam  forth  firom 
the  surfiice  of  the  eager  river,  luring  irresistibly  on  to  their  intangible 
embraces  and  to  unheeded  death.  I  only  saw  them  once  —  a  little 
while  ago  —  as  I  leant  over  her  chair  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  at  a  volume  which  lay  before  her,  but  in  reality,  to  enjoy  for 
a  moment  the  fierce  voluptuousness  of  approaching,  almost  touching, 
her  cold,  still  cheek,  and  the  mingling  of  her  breath  with  mine.  She 
turned  suddenly,  and  our  eyes  melted  for  a  moment  into  each  other, 
then  dropped,  mine  blinded  by  the  fiery  struggle  which  rent  me  in- 
wardly while  I  stood  and  calmly  answered  the  trivial  question  which 
she  asked  me  at  the  same  moment.  But  that  moment  separated  me 
from  her.  I  felt  that  the  muscles  of  my  will  had  been  stretched  to 
their  utmost  tension  in  successfully  resisting  the  impulse  to  throw  my- 
self before  her,  and  I  knew  that  in  a  second  trial  they  would  prove  un- 
equal to  the  task ;  I  therefore  trod  upon  my  passion  from  that  mo- 
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ment,  and  have  fled  her  presence  ever  since.  But  how  shall  I  endure 
this  miserable  life  —  this  wretched,  crushing  poverty  ?  For  that  it  is 
which  bars  me  from  the  epitome  of  all  I  esteem  precious,  which  binds 
me  to  the  dull  formulas  of  an  arid  life,  lacerating  my  soul,  and  rending 
my  intellect  with  agony.  Cruelty  it  would  be,  and  not  love,  to  invite 
another  to  share  that  slender  pittance  which  barely  leaves  a  surplus  to 
the  support  of  one,  and  to  condemn  her  for  whom  I  would  willingly 
sacrifice  all  things  on  earth  and  almost  in  heaven  to  the  protracted 
misery  of  mean  and  sordid  cares  for  bread.  No  I  I  could  share  a 
kingdom  with  her,  but  not  a  crust  I  I  could  rejoice  to  starve,  that  she 
might  be  supplied  with  luxury,  but  never  see  her  transformed  for  me 
into  the  care-worn  housewife  and  the  calculating,  wrinkled  mother. 
A  mother,  and  I  a  father !  The  very  thought  has  filled  me  with  a 
strange,  impalpable,  sad,  intoxicating  delight.  But  I  can  think  of  her 
only  as  she  sat  in  maidenly  reserve  and  quietude,  only  as  the  Catholic 
can  think  of  the  Mother  of  his  Lord  —  so  sweetly  submissive,  so 
soberly  intelligent,  so  graceful,  so  beautiful,  so  pure  I  But  I  must  dis- 
miss the  image  from  my  bosom;  she  must  live  in  my  thoughts  no 
longer. — Pardon  me,  my  sister,  these  incoherent  rhapsodies,  but  I 
.  could  not  have  existed  without  pouring  my  tumultuous  feelings  either 
into  your  ear  or  into  hers.  Have  I  not  done  right  in  making  your 
calmly-reasoning  mind  the  depositary  ?  Do  not,  however,  be  alarmed ; 
I  shall  see  her  no  more,  at  least  no  more  alone.  Her  memory  will 
remain  with  me,  to  gild  the  vague  horizon  of  my  life ;  and  while  I  am 
left  to  breathe  my  whispers  to  the  purple  clouds,  the  sun  that  I  have 
worshipped  passes  on  to  gladden  happier  eyes.    It  is  fate.  l.> 

The  old,  old  story,  love  flying  from  the  sordidness  of  poverty,  not 

vanquished,  but  discomfited !     Rivers  said  :  *  I  pity  L 's  patients 

during  the  next  six  months  I  'T  will  be  lucky  for  them  if  he  does  n't 
give  his  calomel  to  consumptives,  and  kill  off  his  fever  cases  with 
double  doses  of  quinine.  And,  very  likely,  the  girl  who  has  set  him 
a-dreaming — pass  me  a  segar,  Will  —  has  as  little  of  the  genuine  about 
f  her  as  this  vile  imitation  has  of  a  true  Havana.  Go  on,  however, 
take  the  next  letter  in  the  pile.' 

I  obeyed  mechanically,  and  found  it  addressed  in  a  feminine  hand,  to 

a  Miss ,  of .    A  hopeful  suspicion  suddenly  darted  across  my 

mmd,  and  on  opening  the  letter,  I  found  it  completely  verified :  for  the 
signature  was  Louise  Wentworth !  *  Hurra  I '  I  shouted ;  *  let  Miss 
Louise  speak  for  herself'  and  so  commenced.    The  letter  ran  :* 

*  My  Dearest  Jane  :  Such  an  age  as  it  is  since  you  have  written  to 
me !     I  do  declare  I  have  almost  cried  with  vexation  every  time  I  've 

*  In  copjing  this  letter  for  the  press,  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  occasionally 
the  lozary  of  punctuation  to  its  periods,  and  of  making  one  or  two  orthographic  changes. 
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been  down  to  the  post-office  for  the  last  three  days.  A  whole  week 
and  no  letter ;  but  I  won't  scold  you,  for  want  of  room,  I  'vo  so  much 
to  tell  you !  I  am  having  such  a  delightfiil  time  here ;  and  I  do  think 
it 's  the  prettiest  place  I  ever  was  in  in  all  the  world.  You  can't  ima- 
gine !  There  are  hills,  and  a  brook  —  oh !  such  a  beautiful  brook — and 
trees  all  about  the  houses,  looking  in  at  the  very  windows  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  were  alive ;  and  only  think  if  there  actually  was  such 
thmgs  as  those  metamorphoses  we  used  to  read  about  last  winter  at 
the  Academy  —  do  n't  you  remember  ?  —  and  how  glorious  it  would 
be  for  elopements,  if  any  body  wanted  to  elope,  because  you  see  the 
trees  would  do  just  as  well  as  a  rope-ladder,  and  quite  as  romantic,  I 
am  sure,  only  one  would  bo  liable  to  get  scratched  going  down ;  and 
then,  there  arc  such  exquisite  woods  —  oh !  I  'm  sure  you  never  saw 
any  thing  like  it  in  all  your  life.  But  I  do  n't  like  the  folks  much — of 
course  my  uncle's  people  arc  excepted  —  but  the  rest  are  so  stupid,  all 
except  one.  Who  do  you  suppose  he  is  ?  Now  you  need  n't  laugh 
and  shako  your  head,  or  I  shan't  toll  you  a  word  about  him ;  but  he  *s 
in  love  with  me !  There  now  I  Tliis  is  the  only  thing  that  I  ever  kept 
secret  from  my  dearest,  dearest  Jane ;  but  I  have  n't  told  you  about  it, 
because  I  was  n't  quite  certain ;  however,  it 's  the  Doctor !  You 
know  when  I  got  here  after  my  poor  dear  father  died,  I  told  you  he 
prescribed  for  me,  and  was  so  very  attentive.  "Well,  I  thought  he  was 
very  stiff  and  disagreeable,  and  not  half  so  pleasant  as  Mr.  Briggs  who 
used  to  be  over  to  Little  Falls ;  but  he  used  to  come  in  pretty  often 
after  that ;  and  I  soon  saw  he  liked  to  talk  to  me  best.  And  if  you 
could  only  hear  him  talk  I  lie  knows  three-quarters  of  every  thing,  I 
do  believe ;  and  he  makes  such  grand  speeches  when  he  talks  to  me, 
that  really  it 's  quite  annoying,  you  know^  He  used  to  see  us  pretty 
often  for  a  long  while  before  I  suspected  that  he  thought  any  thing  ol 
me ;  because  you  see  he  's  such  a  learned  man,  and  so  kind  of  old- 
fashioned,  you  would  n't  think  he  would  ever  want  to  marry  any  body, 
much  less  a  silly  girl  like  you  or  me.  But  one  day  Aunt  Abby  sayB 
to  me :  '  Louise,  the  Doctor  has  got  his  eye  on  you  —  do  you  know 
it  ? '  '  No,'  said  I,  '  and  I  do  n't  believe  it.'  But  aunt  she  stuck  to  it* 
he  was  dead  in  love  with  me,  and  too  bashful  to  say  so.  And  since 
then  I  've  noticed,  and  I  do  believe  she  's  right.  O  Jane !  if  you  could 
see  him  I  He 's  got  such  beautiful  hair  and  eyes  —  oh !  they  *re  black 
as  jet  —  and  his  eyes  so  large  you  can't  think ;  and  his  mouth  so  small 
and  pretty,  and  so  are  his  hands  ;  that 's  where  he  beats  Mr.  BriggSL 
But  do  you  know  who  I  think  he 's  like  ?  Do  n't  you  know  Charley 
Sanford  who  was  over  at  the  Academy  last  winter,  and  took  us  two 
girls  out  for  a  sleigh-ride  down  by  the  Mills,  and  tipped  us  over  into  a 
snow-bank  head  over  heels,  and  almost  died  of  laughing,  hauling  us  out 
again  ?    Well,  I  do  think  he 's  like  the  Doctor,  only  not  so  pretty,  and 
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his  voice  was  n't  half  so  soft; ;  but  I  was  reminded  of  him  the  other  day. 
I  never  like  to  say  much,  you  know,  when  Jie  comes  to  the  house,  be- 
cause he  knows  so  much,  and  I  so  little ;  but  I  do  admire  to  hear  him 
talk  above  all  things.  And  he  lends  me  books,  and  so  did  Charley 
Sanford,  but  I  did  n't  like  Charley's,  though  I  read  them  half-a-dozen 
times.  Do  n't  you  remember  that  one  about  the  young  feHow  in  Eng- 
land who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  his  father,  only  he  was  n't ; 
no,  that  was  n't  it,  but  he  was  some  body  else's  son,  and  he  married  a 
girl  called  Sophy  Western  ?  What  was  the  book's  name  ?  Well,  the 
Doctor  lends  me  all  sorts  of  books,  instructive  ones,  and  novels  —  I 
like  ^lem  best  of  course  —  and  I  get  him  to  talk  about  them;  and  he 
makes  every  thing  so  plain,  and  I  only  have  to  say  yes  or  no.  Well, 
one  day  lately  I  was  sitting  reading  a  most  beautiful  book — I  forget 
what  it  was  now  —  and  he  was  talking  to  uncle  about  the  influenzy; 
and  when  he  got  through,  he  came  up  behind  my  chair  and  read  over 
my  shoulder.  It  was  a  love-story,  and  so  pretty ;  and  just  as  he  stooped 
down,  his  whiskers  ruffled  my  bandeaux,  (you  know  I  do  my  hair  that 
way  now,  the  same  as  Amelia  Floyd,)  and  I  felt  such  a  thrill  go  all 
over  me  —  oh  I  it  was  just  like  what  you  feel  when  you  eat  ice-cream 
on  a  hot  day ;  and  just  in  the  very  book  I  was  reading — was  n't  it- 
fimny  ?  —  it  said  that  when  people  are  in  love  they  always  thrill  that 
way,  and  though  I  was  n't  in  love,  I  thought  he  might  have  thrilled 
the  same ;  and  so  I  turned  round,  pretending  I  wanted  to  ask  him 
something,  and  our  eyes  met,  and  he  dropped  his  right  away ;  but  I 
saw  them  one  moment,  and  they  almost  burnt  me  up  I  Oh !  it  was 
like  looking  at  one  of  those  furnaces  in  Little  Falls,  or  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  so  I  knew  he  loved  me.  But  he  said  not  a  word,  al- 
though there  was  n't  any  body  in  the  room ;  and  would  you  believe  it, 
he  has  only  been  to  see  us  once  since,  and  that  was  a  week  ago  yester- 
day. But  what  he  can  see  in  me,  I  can't  think,  though  Charley  San- 
ford  did  tell  Amelia  Floyd  I  was  the  best  girl  he  ever  clapped  eyes 
on — that's  just  what  he  said  —  and  it  made  Amelia  as  mad  as  any 
tlung,  but  then  I  can't  help  it,  you  know ;  and  want  you  to  keep  this  the 
profoundest  secret,  and  not  toll  any  body  any  thing  about  it,  except 
Amelia  and  Carrie  Jordan,  and  they  must  n't  say  any  thing  for  the 
world.  Oh  I  do  you  suppose  he  will  ask  me  to  marry  him !  I  should 
admire  to  be  a  doctor's  wife  —  should  n't  you  ?  —  but  then  he 's  so 
much  better  and  greater  than  I  am ;  but  if  he  does  propose,  I  will  try 
and  improve,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  him  dearly.  But  I  have  got 
to  go  away  next  week,  and  I  do  hope  he  will  speak  out  first  I  Now 
mind  you  do  n't  say  any  thing  about  it.  Won't  it  make  Amelia  jea- 
lous I    Write  immediately^  or  I  shall  go  frantic. 

*  Tours,  dearest,  ever, 

'Loam  Wbntwobth. 
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*  Brava ! '  chuckled  Rivers  as  I  conduded ;  ^  just  as  I  expected  I 
knew  the  girl's  character  from  that  spooney's  own  description.    Bi 
she  's  a  good  girl,  and  perhaps  would  make  a  better  wife  than  tl 
sentimental  pattern  of  all  that 's  elevated  he  takes  her  to  be.    Go  on ! 

I  continued  to  examine  the  packages,  and  read  aloud  numeroi 
other  letters  —  rich,  greasy  missives  from  fevorite  pastors,  stu&ed  wit 
mild  and  appropriate  texts,  and  redolent  of  disinterested  counse 
business-like  epistles  from  forgers  and  card-sharpers  —  many 
hint,  by  the  way,  was  gathered  by  the  police  department  from  thi 
opened  mail;  love-letters  from  sentimental  damsels  in  Manchest< 
and  Lowell;  business-orders,  reports  of  agents,  letters  upon  evei 
topic  between  male  and  female  correspondents ;  spiritualistic  replii 
to  the  queries  of  arrant  greenhorns ;  dispatches  from  quack-doctor 
school-boys.  Congressmen,  lawyers,  in  a  word,  epistolary  represent 
tives  of  almost  every  class  and  subdivision  of  society.  As  the  Editc 
of  this  Magazine,  moreover,  has  solemnly  engaged  not  to  divulge  m; 
name,  I  feel  perfectly  secure,  and,  although  naturally  of  a  timid  di 
position,  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  this  intercepted  correspondence 


MY      WIFE. 

She  lies  asleep  dose  at  my  side, 
Her  soft  cheek  pillowed  on  her  arm ; 

And  where  her  raven  locks  divide, 
I  kiss  her  forehead,  smooth  and  warm. 

A  flush  of  roses  on  her  cheek, 
Upon  her  lips  a  budding  bloom ; 

And  through  them  her  soft  breathings  break, 
Like  zephyrs  laden  with  perfume. 

How  still  she  lies —  for  scarcely  stirs 
The  baby-life  within  her  breast : 

Who  would  not  have  such  peace  as  hers  — 
Sweet  slumber,  and  the  heart  at  rest  ? 

And  when  she  wakes  to  me  again  — 
And  with  that  waking  mornings  rise  — 

How  eagerly  I  '11  watch,  to  daim 
The  opening  splendor  of  her  eyes  I 

Sleep,  0  my  queen !  the  lion  Fear 

Watches  forever  at  thy  side, 
To  guard  firom  danger  treasures  dear, 

And  daim  from  deep  again  a  bride. 
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B^IJI      ^  N  T>      THE      W  X  J^  1  JL  N  S.* 

*  Hags,  goblins,  demons,  lemures,  have  made  me  all  aghast.' —  Hood. 

*  Und  Fels  und  Meer  wird  fortgeiissen 
In  ewig  schnellem  Spharenlauf/ —  Gobthe. 

Rkadkb,  these  are  our  old  friends  the  Feejee  Islanders,  only  slightlj 
disguised  in  new  spelling,  in  whose  behalf  several  years  ago  we  used 
to  hear  the  most  urgent  missionary  sermons,  and  to  speed  the  Gospel 
to  whom  we  used  to  give  our  money  and  our  prayers.  They  are  the 
very  hideous  savages  whom  we  deemed  it  disgraceful  to  have  living  on 
the  same  planet  with  Christian  men,  and  for  whom  wo  felt  that  the 
power  of  God  and  the  courage  of  His  missionaries  were  specially 
needed*  The  South  Sea  was  as  bad  in  our  imagination  as  the  British 
Ides  were  to  old  Byzantine  historians,  what  time  the  transplanted 
Boman  world  lived  a  drooping  but  splendid  life  in  the  city  of  the 
Levant.  Cloudy  darkness  hung  over  that  least  intellectual  and  most 
ferocious  of  pandemoniums;  whirlpools  and  pirates  combined  to 
make  the  riotous  waters  of  the  ocean-archipelago  terrible  to  mariners ; 
and  the  scattered  islets  were  covered  with  monsters,  greedy  for  hu- 
man blood,  in  whom  total  depravity  raged  in  all  its  purity  without  a 
hindrance.  The  Fijians  occupy  a  group  of  islands  near  the  centre 
of  the  ^  grand  ocean,'  and  are  perhaps  the  most  heroically  base  of  all 
the  descendants  of  Adam.  It  may  be  well  for  persons  who  are  so 
exceedingly  civilized  as  ourselves  to  make  a  short  study  of  exceeding 
savagery,  and  to  briefly  review  the  ancient  virtues,  the  modem  im- 
provements, and  the  supposable  future  destiny  of  a  people  who  have 
nothing  in  common  with  us  but  the  essential  elements  of  humanity. 

The  Fiji  group,  situated  more  than  15<^  south  of  the  equator,  and  in 
longitude  nearly  opposite  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  extends  over 
about  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  includes 
at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  islands  and  islets,  of  which  about 
eighty  are  inhabited.  They  form  a  labyrinth  of  coral  reefe  and  lofty 
▼olcanic  structures,  and  present  beauties  of  scenery  which  have  gained 
for  them  the  name  of  the  fairy-land  of  the  Pacific,  and  which  contrast 
most  strikingly  with  the  character  of  their  occupants.  Around  the 
basaltic  cones  and  needles,  the  sites  of  ancient  volcanic  action,  which 
form  the  central  summit  of  many  of  the  islands,  are  long  slopes  covered 

*  Fui  AND  THB  Fijians.  Vol.  I.  The  Islands  and  their  Inhabitants.  Bj  Thomas 
Williams,  late  Missionary  in  Fiji.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Rows.  London:  1858.  Vol.  II. 
Mission  History.  By  Jambs  Calybbt,  late  Missionary  in  Fiji.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Bowb. 
London:  1858. 
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with  luxuriant  foliage,  abrupt  precipices,  fantastic  turrets  of  rocks, 
native  towns  on  eyrie  crags,  deep  ravines,  rich  vales,  cocoa-nut  groves, 
clumps  of  chestnuts,  palms,  and  bananas,  and  a  shore  of  wild  irregu- 
larity. The  vegetation  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  diversified  beauty 
in  any  part  of  tlie  world,  and  clothes  the  islands  to  their  very  tops, 
clinging  to  every  point  where  a  plant  may  possibly  take  root.  In  the 
ocean-field  around  the  islands  extend  long  lines  of  coral  ree&,  danger- 
ous to  navigation,  against  which  the  rising  tide  beats  in  mountainoui 
surges,  but  which  inclose  lagoons,  like  calm  lakes,  along  the  shore. 
Through  the  transparent  waters  of  the  lagoons  may  be  seen  sabaqneoiu 
vegetation,  rivallmg  in  magnificence  that  of  the  land,  and  guarded  as 
if  in  a  garden.  The  reefs,  built  up  by  a  microscopic  animal,  the  coral 
insect,  and  many  of  them  being  but  sunken  rocks,  are  a  chief  cause 
of  peril  to  the  navigator ;  but  if  ever  a  chart  be  made  of  them,  they 
will  cease  to  be  dangerous,  and  be  esteemed  as  break-waters  and 
the  walls  of  safe  harbors.  There  are  also  atolls,  or  lagoon  islands, 
the  fairy  rings  of  the  ocean,  which  consist  of  a  chaplet  or  ring  of  conJ, 
inclosing  a  portion  of  the  sea  in  its  centre.  Tliey  have  an  opening  in 
their  circuit,  generally  on  the  leeward  side,  through  which  the  tide 
enters,  and  by  which  ships  may  find  harbor  witliin.  No  feature  of  the 
land  or  sea  is  lacking  in  richness  of  tropical  beauty.  The  coral  is  of 
various  and  delicate  thit  and  structure,  purple,  green,  brown,  pink, 
blue,  yellow,  and  dazzling  white ;  and  among  its  branches  in  the  limpid 
water  may  be  seen  fishes  of  the  most  gorgeous  hues.  The  air  ib  gene- 
rally clear,  and  the  climate  delightful  in  otir  spring  and  autumn  months, 
but  oppressively  hot  in  the  months  of  our  winter,  which  from  the 
heavy  gales  that  are  frequent  are  called  '  the  hurricane  months.'  The 
whole  race  of  fevers  is  unknown  in  Fiji. 

Amid  the  constant  rising  and  sinking  of  continents  and  islands,  of 
which  there  is  certain  proof,  the  scientific  geographer  always  has  a 
secret  preference,  and  thinks  it  a  better  augury  for  a  country,  to  tend 
towardp  being  the  victor  rather  than  the  victim  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
human  to  choose  a  human  destiny  to  whatsoever  prospect  'in  the 
dreamy  dells  of  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  sea.'  We  would  ^adly 
picture  the  tune, 

*  When  all  the  banded  East  at  once  'gan  rise, 
A.  wide  wild  storm,  even  Naturc*B  self  confounding, 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange,  uncouth  surprise. 
This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide, 
By  winds  and  inward  labors  toni. 
In  thunders  dread  was  pushed  aside, 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne : 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  hiughing  train 
The  little  isles  on  every  side.' 

Yet  the  best  authorities  affirm  that  a  continent  probably  once  ooea- 
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pied  a  great  part  of  the  tropical  Pacific,  and  that  the  islands  which 
now  form  archipelagoes  there  were  once  mountain  sunmiits  fer  re- 
moved from  the  sea,  and  touching  the  clouds.  This  theory  is  made  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  atolls.  The  coral  animal  cannot  exist  in 
the  water  at  a  greater  depth  than  about  twenty-five  fathoms,  or  be- 
yond the  penetration  of  the  sun's  light.  If  therefore  it  began  to  found 
its  reef  on  the  submerged  border  of  an  island,  and  if  the  island  was 
sinking,  the  animal  would  be  obliged  constantly  to  raise  its  wall  to 
keep  within  the  influence  of  the  sun,  till  finally  the  island  would  have 
wholly  disappeared,  and  the  coral  circle  of  a  lagoon  would  have  risen 
to  take  its  place.  The  peak  of  a  mountainous  island  sometimes  re- 
mains an  islet  within  the  atoll.  The  Fijians  have  a  prospect  therefore 
of  being  flooded  at  some  future  period,  but  as  geologic  changes  take 
place  very  slowly,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  first  have  time  to 
play  important  parts  in  history. 

The  population  of  the  Fiji  Islands  is  probably  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  estimated  at  twice 
that  number.  The  largest  island  is  Viti  Levu,  ninety  miles  in  length 
by  fifty  in  breadth,  and  which  contains  at  least  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  second  in  size  is  Vanua  Levu,  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  twenty-five  miles,  Bnd  which  has  a 
population  estimated  at  thirty-one  thousand. 

The  natives  are  physically  a  superior  race.  They  exceed  Euro- 
peans in  average  stature,  and  resemble  them  in  mould  of  form. 
Their  complexion  is  not  very  lucidly  described  by  a  Frenchman  :  *  So 
far  as  I  have  observed,  the  color  of  the  skin  is  black,  mixed  with  one 
eighth  part  of  yellow,  which  imparts  to  it  a  clear  tint  of  various  in- 
tensity.' Dr.  Pickering  discovered  a  purplish  tinge  in  their  hue, '  par- 
ticularly when  contrasted  in  the  sun-light  with  green  foliage,'  and 
proposed  to  distinguish  them  in  natural  history  as  '  purple  men.'  Cu- 
vier,  in  classifying  them,  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  whether  to  refer 
them  to  the  Mongolian  and  yellow,  or  to  the  Ethiopian  and  black  race. 
Their  anomalous  characteristics  justified  Dr.  Pickering  in  making  of 
them  a  distinct  variety,  under  the  name  of  Papuan.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  their  Polynesian  neighbors  by  limbs  and  features  propor- 
tioned nearly  like  those  of  Europeans ;  and  they  are  distinguished 
from  white  men  by  their  gigantic  size,  dark  color,  inmiense  quantity 
of  bushy  woolly  hair,  and  a  peculiar  hardness  and  harshness  of  the 
skin.  They  are  graceful,  athletic,  with  quick,  black  eyes,  keen  senses, 
acute  feelings,  an  aptitude  for  feigning,  cleverness  in  diplomacy,  and  a 
capacity  to  adjust  means  to  an  end,  and  to  steadily  prosecute  a  pur- 
pose of  interest  or  revenge  through  a  long  concatenation  of  events. 
Dnlness  or  imbecility  forms  no  part  in  their  character.  Their  fierce- 
ness likens  them  to  the  tiger ;  but  they  should  not  be  compared  to  any 
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more  stupid  beast.  If  morally  they  almost  merit  to  be  thnut  ontode 
of  the  pale  of  humanity,  yet  mentally  and  physically  they  take  so 
mean  rank  in  the  great  family  of  men. 

The  Fijians  are  proud  of  their  beautiful  country,  and  refiise  to  give 
credence  to  unwelcome  geographical  truths.  A  missionary,  who  had 
explained  to  them  the  globe,  and  directed  them  to  contrast  Fiji  ^rith 
Asia  or  America  says,  that  the  feeling  of  humiliation  and  grief  which 
it  caused  them  was  painful  even  to  witness.  ^  Our  land,'  they  said,  *]i 
not  larger  than  a  fly-spot.»  They,  however,  quickly  recovered  their 
energy  and  assurance,  and  pronounced  the  globe  ^  a  lying  ball ;  *  and 
though  they  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  reports  of  foreigners  conoem- 
ing  their  owti  countries,  they  receive  them  only  as  jGiiry-stories,  com- 
forting themselves  by  the  belief  that  the  white  man  is  of  course  telling 
lies.  A  travelled  Fijbn,  of  whom  there  have  recently  been  a  few,  ii 
obliged  to  forget,  on  his  return,  that  Fiji  is  not  at  least  a  fbnnidafala 
rival  to  any  other  national  power. 

Fijian  society  recognizes  five  distinctions  of  rank:  kings,  chiefi^ 
(including  priests,)  distinguished  warriors  of  low  birth,  common  people, 
and  slaves  by  war.  Rank  is  hereditary,  descending  through  the  female, 
since  the  wives  of  chiefs  are  often  of  different  degrees.  The  oeremo- 
nies  of  etiquette  are  always  most  punctiliously  observed  between  pe^ 
sons  of  distinction,  who  therefore  are  not  fond  of  meeting  each  other. 
The  clapping  of  the  hands  seems  to  fulfil  much  the  same  office  as  the 
bow  or  obeisance  in  European  courtesy.  When  a  person  has  passed 
any  thing  to  a  chief,  or  received  any  thing  from  him,  he  completes  the 
act  by  clapping  his  hands.  The  same  form  is  observed  to  ^)plaiid 
what  has  been  said  or  done ;  and  perhaps  a  metaphysical  antiqnaxian 
would  trace  back  our  fashion  of  clapping  public  performers,  to  some 
instinctive  principle  common  to  ourselves  and  the  Fijians.  The  wring 
ing  of  the  hands  has  always  and  every  where  been  one  way  of  ex- 
pressing strong  emotion,  and  the  transition  is  easy  from  wringing  to 
clapping. 

There  are  some  contradictions  between  Fijian  and  European  man 
ners ;  and  a  philosopher  might  be  puzzled  in  discussing  their  compaifr 
tive  merits.  For  instance,  the  Fijian  attitude  of  respect  is  a  sittiiig 
posture ;  the  European  a  standing  posture.  While  the  chief  is  eatings 
every  body  present  must  sit ;  and  when  he  has  finished,  they  most 
clap  their  hands  several  times.  There  is  an  opportunity  here  fer  a 
careful  analysis.  The  Fijian  implies  by  sitting  that  he  has  only  to  ke^ 
himself  quietly  out  of  the  way,  and  be  ready  to  applaud  the  gastio- 
nomic  or  other  achievements  of  a  superior,  who  has  no  need  of  aii^ 
service  ;  the  European  implies  by  standing  that  the  person  to  ivdiom 
he  shows  respect  is  not  omnipotent,  and  may  possibly  need  to  have  a 
right  hand  put  forth  in  his  behal£    The  Fijian  custom  bdongB  to  A 
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more  absolute  rSgime  and  passive  public  spirit ;  for  is  not  the  main 
thought  of  the  attendants  centred  upon  the  fact  that  the  chief  is  doing 
something,  and  that  when  he  has  done  it,  it  will  be  their  turn  to  ap- 
plaud ?  It  recognizes  only  one  person  in  the  circle  as  proper  either 
to  do,  to  enjoy,  or  to  suffer.  The  European  custom,  on  the  contrary, 
fiihows  the  readiness  of  every  attendant  to  obey  speedily  the  behest  of 
the  master.  It  recognizes  one  commanding  will,  in  obedience  to 
which  every  person  is  to  act  with  quick  devotion.  As  the  one  custom 
betrays  the  despotism  of  a  barbarian  sensualist,  so  the  other  reveals  the 
nice  organization  of  a  society  founded  on  the  fine  principles  of  chivalry. 

Again,  in  Fiji  the  person  who  would  cross  the  path  of  a  superior, 
or  the  place  where  he  is  sitting  or  standing,  must  always  pass  before 
him,  and  never  behind.  Seamen  are  obliged  to  be  especially  cautious 
not  to  pass  by  a  chiefs  canoe  on  the  out-rigger  side.  Europeans  are 
not  thus  accustomed  to  allow  the  right  of  precedence  to  the  inferior. 
Possibly  another  Fiji  \dce  may  be  hinted  in  this  peculiar  fashion.  Ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  they  are  remarkable  for  masterly  duplicity  and 
treachery.  It  is  natural  that  a  chief  should  rather  have  persons  of 
such  character  under  his  eye  than  behind  his  back,  and  that  possessing 
the  power,  he  should  therefore  force  all  who  approach  him  to  keep 
well  to  the  front. 

One  of  their  most  curious  customs  is  that  of  '  follow  in  falling,'  the 
inferior  always  imitating  his  master  in  stumbling,  falling,  or  any 
other  similar  accident.  This  is  a  genuine  phase  of  the  etiquette  of 
despotism,  it  being  implied  that  no  mortal  can  resist  any  casualty 
that  may  befiil  a  chief.  The  artificial  view  of  the  event  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  real,  since  it  does  not  occur  to  the  attendant  to  pull 
his  master  out  of  the  quagmire,  but  only  to  pitch  himself  in,  and 
thereby  to  prove  the  omnipotence  of  quagmires. 

In  architecture,  in  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  building  and 
management  of  canoes,  the  Fijians  probably  excel  any  other  people 
classed  by  Europeans  as  '  savages.'  Their  houses  have  sills  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  walls  from  four  to  ten  feet  high  intertwined  with  reeds, 
and  rafters  of  the  palm-tree  supporting  a  thatched  roof  which  termi- 
nates in  a  long  cocoa-nut  log  as  a  ridge-pole.  Their  canoes  are  built 
double,  with  a  platform  extending  from  one  to  the  other,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  sails  which  seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  craft. 
They  will  often  cany  fifty  men.  The  native  sailors,  though  deficient 
in  boldness,  and  though  abounding  in  superstitions  concerning  the 
*  green  searfoam,'  passing  over  in  silence  certain  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  are  the  haunts  of  spirits,  are  yet  very  expert  in  managing  their 
vessels,  and  sail  with  great  swiftness,  interchanging  jests,  railleries,  and 
merry  shouts. 

Perhaps  few  persons  ever  reflected  that  sitting  in  a  chair,  or  on 
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any  thing  resembling  a  chair,  is  one  of  the  refiDemcnts  of  high  civiliza- 
tion. An  elevated  seat,  far  from  being  a  natural  and  essential  ap- 
pendage to  man,  is  just  as  artificial  an  institute  as  a  cane :  it  is  a  sort 
of  third  leg,  available  in  sitting  as  a  cane  is  in  walking.  The  Fijiana 
have  not  attained  to  this  refinement.  Indeed,  with  their  slight  costume, 
a  posture  of  the  body  marked  by  two  well-defined  right  angles,  would 
hardly  be  graceful.  Xor  do  they  sit  in  the  Turkish  position,  with 
their  legs  crossed.  Their  style  is  probably  precisely  that  which  would 
be  adopted  by  any  young  citizen  of  New- York  who  should  go  into 
the  woods  on  a  summer  holiday,  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  listless  Arcadian 
musing.  They  either  curl  their  legs  in  front  of  them,  toes  inward  and 
knees  outward,  or  turn  both  of  their  bended  legs  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  slightly  recline  on  tlioir  hand,  which  touches  the  ground  on  the 
other  side.  A  person  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  flowing  garments  fills  a 
chair  admirably,  and  without  appearing  to  be  stilted ;  but  an  artist 
would  prefer  to  sketch  a  Fijian  in  his  native  posture,  with  his  solid 
bust  rising  as  if  autochthonically  from  the  soil. 

A  wreath-like  zone,  several  inches  wide,  and  scrupulously  drawn 
about  the  body,  is  almost  the  only  article  of  dress.  Yet  notwithstand* 
ing  this  simplicity  in  their  wardrobe,  they  contrive  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  about  their  toilet.  Their  abundant  hair  claims  the  first 
attention  of  all  classes,  and  the  barbers  are  among  the  most  important 
personages  on  the  islands.  The  barber's  office  is  one  of  the  highest 
dignity,  and  his  hands  are  sacred :  he  is  not  permitted  to  use  them  in 
any  other  employment,  or  even  to  feed  himself.  Heaths  and  forests 
do  not  present  greater  diversities  than  the  various  styles  in  which  the 
Fijian  bushy  heads  are  done  up.  All  the  force  and  versatility  of  their 
genius  is  expended  upon  their  coiffures^  which  are  expanded  till  they 
often  measure  four  or  ^vq  feet  in  circumference.  They  are  painted 
black,  blue,  white,  or  bright  red  ;  the  last  being  the  fiivorite  color  of 
young  persons,  and  they  generally  assume  regular  and  almost  geo- 
metrical outlines.  They  are  sjiherical,  pyramidal,  conical,  or  square, 
or  present  these  figures  in  manifold  combinations.  Twisted  cords  and 
braids  of  different  colors  are  intertwined ;  and  locks,  curls,  tassels, 
flowers,  and  the  gay  feathers  of  the  paroquet  are  appended.  If  the 
attire  of  the  head  is  an  index,  the  Fijians  must  certainly  have  some 
instincts  in  common  with  the  nobles  and  ladies  who  in  periwigs  and 
lofly  coiffures  adorned  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 

The  costume  is  completed  by  chaplets,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and 
wreaths  made  of  vines  and  flowers,  or  of  tortoise-shell,  dogs'  teeth, 
bats'  jaws,  or  snake  vertebrje.  Painting  and  tattooing  are,  moreover, 
almost  universal  practices.  The  latter  is  a  religious  custom,  imperative 
only  on  women,  and  is  performed  with  an  instrument  conshstuag  of 
several  bone-teeth  fixed  to  a  light  handle,  which  are  dipped  into  a 
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pigment  made  of  charcoal  and  candle-nut  oil,  and  then  driven  violently- 
through  the  skin.  The  operation  is  a  painful  one,  and  occupies  several 
weeks,  or  even  months.  Concentric  circles  on  the  arms,  barbed  lines 
on  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  patches  of  blue  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  are  common  displays  of  tattooing.  The  face  is  painted  daily 
in  &ntastic  styles,  in  scattered  spots,  and  diagonal  lines  of  different 
colors,  vennilion  being  the  favorite  hue  for  the  nose. 

The  Fijians  are  early  risers,  and  begin  their  day  with  washing,  and 
with  drinking  an  infusion  of  the  ava,  a  native  narcotic  plant.  They 
then  go  to  their  work,  gathering  bananas  or  yams,  fishing,  canoe- 
building,  or  the  manufacture  of  clubs  and  spears  for  war,  till  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  they  return  to  their  houses,  bathe,  anoint  them- 
selves with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  partake  of  a  slight  repast.  They  pass 
the  afternoon  in  sleeping  or  lounging,  or  in  the  pleasing  labor  of  the 
toilet,  sometimes  strolling  about  and  paying  visits.  In  the  evening, 
they  take  the  principal  meal  at  leisure,  and  their  bill  of  fare  includes 
a  dozen  varieties  of  bread,  nearly  thirty  kinds  of  pudding,  twelve 
sorts  of  soup,  and  almost  every  thing  found  Uving  on  the  sea-ree^ 
whether  molluscous,  articulate,  or  radiate.  Tobacco  has  been  known 
to  them  not  more  than  thirty  years,  but  is  already  a  universal  favorite 
of  adults  and  children.  They  always  smoke  in  the  social  way  in 
which  the  North-American  Indians  used  to  smoke  the  calumet  of 
peace,  passing  the  pipe  or  segar  from  person  to  person,  and  each  taking 
a  whiff  in  succession. 

If  it  be  true  that  all  men  are  either  Platonbts  or  Aristotelians,  the 
Fijians  indisputably  belong  to  the  latter  class.  Their  intellect  is  inge- 
nious, but  their  sentiment  is  unrefined.  They  delight  in  dancing  and 
verse-making,  but  have  few  pleasing  and  poetical  traditions,  and  seem 
to  judge  of  poetry  only  by  the  metre  and  the  rhyme.  A  couplet  or 
triplet  they  can  understand ;  but  they  have  little  pleasure  in  musical 
sounds,  and  visitors  relate  that  they  will  walk  off  insensible  to  the 
sweetest  notes  of  the  flute  or  violin.  They  amuse  themselves  with  pun- 
ning, to  which  they  give  the  remarkable  name  o^  vakarihamalamala ; 
they  tell  grotesque  stories,  with  little  of  the  fairy  element  in  them ; 
and  they  entertain  religious  conceptions  which  are  the  farthest  possible 
from  being  transcendental. 

Rarely  does  humanity  appear  at  once  so  base  and  so  vigorous  as  in 
Fiji.  When  all  the  ideas  as  well  as  actions  of  an  individual  or  a 
people  become  vicious,  the  divine  breath  usually  lauguishes,  and  the 
tenement  of  clay  hardly  rises  in  force  or  dignity  above  the  sod.  The 
criminals  of  desperate  wickedness  who  infest  civilized  countries,  derive 
their  energy  from  contact  with  the  community  around  them :  they  are 
a  sort  of  parasites,  and  the  same  sap  which  nourishes  the  flourishing 
institutes  of  order  and  social  refinement,  passing  into  them,  makes 
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them  swell  into  ugly  and  gnarly  vigor.  There  is  perhaps  no  extreme 
without  its  opposite,  and  the  £urost  attainments  of  Christianity  and 
the  darkest  practices  of  hate  and  malice  may  exist,  like  palaces  and 
hovels,  side  by  side,  each  deriving  strength  from  the  ylsion  of  the 
other.  But  an  isolated  community,  whose  moralities  are  all  black- 
est sins,  it  would  seem,  must  soon  lapse  into  imbecility  from  lack  of 
high  motives.  Vice  has  its  strength  as  an  opposition  to  goodness ; 
but  vice  unreined,  and  left  to  its  own  promptings  without  a  check,  is 
the  weakest  of  earthly  things,  and  lies  close  to  ruin. 

To  account  for  Fijian  vigor,  it  must  therefore  be  admitted  that, 
even  morally,  they  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  possible,  while  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  the  fact,  that  careful  observers  speak  well  of  their  exhibi- 
tions of  uncult  intellect. 

In  general,  they  are  adroit  liars  and  thieves :  they  arc  in  the  highest 
degree  covetous,  envious,  suspicious,  deceitful,  vengeful,  malignant, 
ungrateful,  cruel,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  sensuaL  Full  of  demon- 
like passions  and  purposes,  they  yet  piide  themselves  on  restraining 
any  manifestation  of  emotion.  But  if  once  surprised  into  wrath,  or  if 
provoked  beyond  endurance,  they  lay  no  check  on  their  rage,  and  exhi- 
bit the  savage  in  a  state  of  develoi^mcnt  of  which  the  civilized  man 
can  form  no  adequate  conception.  *  The  forehead,'  says  the  missioii- 
ary,  *  is  suddenly  filled  with  wrinkles ;  the  large  nostrils  distend  and 
smoke ;  the  staring  eye-balls  grow  red,  and  gleam  T^-ith  terrible  flash- 
ings ;  the  mouth  is  stretched  into  a  murderous  and  disdainful  grin ; 
the  whole  body  quivers  with  excitement ;  every  muscle  is  strained,  and 
the  clenched  fist  seems  eager  to  bathe  itself  in  the  blood  of  him  who 
has  roused  this  demon  of  fury.'  When  a  person  is  offended,  he  rarely 
says  any  thing,  but  immediately  arranges  some  stick  or  stone,  or  other 
sign,  by  which  he  shall  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  grudge,  till  he 
is  able  to  avenge  it.  There  are  various  ways  of  indicating  sworn  ven- 
geance —  as  dispensing  with  some  fiivorite  article  of  food,  renonnoing 
the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  wearing  half  of  the  head  closely  cropped, 
refusing  to  speak  at  all,  or  suspending  from  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house 
a  roll  of  tobacco,  where  it  must  hang  till  taken  do'wn  to  be  smoked 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  offender. 

Their  atrocity  is  especially  displayed  in  the  little  value  which  they 
set  upon  human  life.  Death  by  the  club,  the  noose,  or  the  musket  is 
the  punishment  for  all  crimes  except  thcfl,  which  is  hardly  esteemed  a 
crime  at  all.  Young  men  are  usually  deputed  to  be  the  executors  of 
justice,  and  perform  their  task  suddenly,  and  with  the  utmost  noncho' 
lance.  lufimticide,  especially  the  murder  of  deformed  and  female 
children,  is  reduced  to  a  system,  professors  of  it  being  found  in  every 
village.  A  swift-pursuing  grave  haunts  all  the  unfortunate.  The  aged 
and  infirm  are  strangled ;  friendless  sick  persons  are  left  to  perish ;  the 
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process  of  laying  out  is  often  begun  before  decease ;  and  persons  are 
not  infrequently  buried  alive.  This,  chapter  of  horrors  relates  only 
Fijian  common-places.  The  abominations  are  not  so  much  diabolical 
aa  brutish,  proceeding  from  insensibility  rather  than  from  a  daring  de- 
fiance of  noble  conceptions.  Religion  is  not  there  to  shed  a  savor  of 
holiness  around  life,  its  sacraments  being  supplanted  by  juggleries,  and 
its  ideas  by  a  pantheon  of  monsters ;  refined  love  is  not  there,  woman 
being  in  no  esteem,  but  often  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  even 
forbidden  to  enter  any  temple ;  neither  culture  nor  art,  knowledge  nor 
discipline,  is  there ;  and  the  garden  of  the  soul,  which  always  requires 
to  be  1^  carefully  kept,  is  therefore  over-run  with  rankest  weeds  in 
tropical  luxuriance. 

Worthy  of  their  character  in  other  respects  is  the  climax  of  their 
degradation  —  cannibalism.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  bake  their 
captured  enemies,  and  cat  them.  A  cannibal  dinner-party  is  always  a 
ceremonious  affair,  and  shows  how  fierce  may  be  the  amenities  of  life. 

Thus  briefly  we  have  sketched  one  of  the  realms  and  one  of  the 
peoples  in  the  island-world  of  the  Pacific  —  a  smmy,  labyrinthine 
realm,  smiling  with  natural  beauty  —  a  hideous  people,  largely  built, 
unrivalled  for  the  towering  proportions  and  blooming  vigor  of  their 
vices.  This  contrast  between  the  landscape  and  the  human  life  which 
figures  on  it,  may  have  existed  for  thousands  of  ages  ;  for  of  Fiji  prior 
to  the  present  century  nothing  is  known.  The  Fijians  themselves  be- 
lieve that  they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  have  a  tradition 
that  the  first  man  and  woman  were  created  on  their  isles.  The  shores 
of  the  neighboring  continent,  China  and  India,  have  old  epics  and 
philosophies,  and  other  records  and  monuments  of  ancient  civilizations. 
The  opposite  and  more  distant  country  of  Mexico,  contains  scattered 
remnants  of  temples  and  other  structures  of  art  —  the  memorials  of 
an  unknown  history.  But  in  Fiji  nothing  is  found  to  indicate  that  the 
occupants  were  ever  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  they  are  now. 

The  Dutch  navigator,  Tasman,  discovered  these  islands  in  1643. 
Captain  Cook  lay-to  off  one  of  them  in  his  voyage  of  circunmavigation. 
Several  mariners  sailed  by  them  or  through  them  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  They  were  first  brought  into  connection  with 
Europeans  by  the  escape  of  twenty-seven  convicts  from  New  South- 
Wales  in  1804,  who  settled  on  them.  The  desperadoes  of  the  West 
rivalled  the  native  monsters  in  ferocity,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
fire-arms,  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  several  years.  Some 
of  them  became  leaders  in  native  wars ;  but,  with  one  exception,  they 
never  forced  the  respect  of  the  Fijiaift,  or  were  admitted  into  their 
friendship.  The  two  toughest  nations  of  Europe  are  the  Swedish 
and  Irish,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  experience  of  these  convicts ;  for 
the  last  survivor  but  one  of  them  was  a  Swede,  who  was  murdered 
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and  eaten  in  1813.  The  last  of  them  was  an  Irishman  named  Connor 
who  became  thoroughly  Fijianized,  and  was  esteemed,  even  by  the 
natives,  as  more  than  their  match  in  inhuman  passions  and  cruelties. 
He  became  a  sort  of  prime  minister  and  favorite  of  the  king  of  Ron-:^, 
and  died  a  natural  death,  only  regretting  in  his  last  moments  that  (lie 
number  of  his  children  was  not  fifty  instead  of  forty-eight. 

The  depravity  of  Fiji  was  hardly  known  in  Christendom,  before  »"* 
became  a  theatre  of  Christian  missionary  eflEbrt.    Converts  from  tbk « 
neighboring  Friendly  Islands  first  preached  to  them  in  1835  in  Li^" 
kemba,  one  of  the  outlying  islands,  in  which  the  Tongan  population  wr&^^ 
larger  than  the.  Fijian.    A  station  was  here  established,  many  TongOr^d. 
converts  were  made,  two  white  missionaries  with  their  families  ver  ^S5 
added  to  the  corps  of  laborers,  and  the  morality  of  the  island,  if  E-  ^ 
did  not  become  Christian,  became  somewhat  less  heinous  than  it  hai«sz3. 
formerly  been.    It  was  quite  another  thhig,  however,  to  ovangeliz  ^^^ 
genuine  Fijians,  as  the  missionaries  discovered  when,  in  1837,  thi*       ^r^ 
a<ivanced  their  station  into  the  group  to  the  island  of  Somosomo^^^ -« 
whithe^  they  had  been  invited  by  a  novelty-seeking  chief.    Wlien^^^ 
after  a  conversation  concerning  Cln-istianity  'H'ith  this  chief,  they  askecr^^^ 
him  if  he  believed  the  statements  to  be  true,  he  answered :  '  True 
every  thing  that  comes  from  the  white  man's  country  is  true :  musket       ^^ 
and  gunpowder  are  true,  and  your  religion  must  be  true.'     After  te^^c^^ 
years  of  labor  wuth  this  promising  j)eople,  the  missionaries  decided  tc^^ 
abandon  the  field,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  to  another    — ^ 
island. 

The  first  remarkable  missionary  success  was  in  Ono.    That  islanfca^ 
was  afllicted  with  an  epidemic  disease  which  threatened  its  depopuLi 
tion.    All  means  of  j^ropitiating  the  native  gods  liad  been  trie 
but  no  relief   came.      A  visitor  to  Lakemba  had  witnessed   th«^    * 
Tongan  movement  there,  and  remembered  that  Jeuoyah  was  th<^    - 
name  of  the  God  whose  worship  had  been  introduced,  and  who  wa^  — ^ 
said  to  be  the  only  true  God.    In  their  present  calamity,  ho  recora-  -^^^ 
mended  to  his  Ono  countrymen  to  abandon  their  own  gods,  and  tf~"^  * 
pray  only  to  Jehovah  :  and  it  is  a  most  curious  fact,  that  with  X\\ms~    ^ 
scanty  stock  of  information,  they  decided  to  follow  his  advice.    Thew^I 
assembled  together  with  this  design,  but  were  at  a  loss  how  to  con-  -^^3 
duct  a  religious  service.    Finally  a  Fiji  priest  was  waited  on,  and  in—  -^^ 
formed  of  the  purpose  and  perplexity  of  the  people.     He  did  not  aji— ^ 
prove  of  the  plan,  but  consented  to  become  their  chaplain ;  and  wheir    ^^ 
all  were  seated,  he  oft'ered  up  the  following  wonderful  prayer :  *  Lobd^^  ^^ 
Jehovah  !   here  are  Thy  people :  they  worship  Thke.    I  turn  m\'-^^ 
back  on  Thee  for  the  present,  and  am  on  another  tack,  worshipping 
another  god.    But  do  Tnou  bless  Thy  people ;  keep  them  from  harm^ 
and  do  them  good.'    This  was  the  first  step  in  the  evangelization  ( 
the  whole  island. 
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Missions  are  now  established  in  several  of  the  largest  islands,  and 
tbere  are  in  all  about  seven  thousand  church  members.  But  the  Fijian 
finds  it  hard  to  eradicate  the  vices  which  have  been  in  all  time  the  glory 
of  his  Others.  The  motives  for  which  Christianity  is  embraced,  are 
olten  of  a  politic  character ;  Christian  ideas  are  often  most  tortuously 
apprehended ;  and  the  Christian  profession  is  both  lightly  made  and 
renonnced.  The  missionaries  themselves,  who  have  labored,  and  still 
labor  there,  are  not  men  of  the  commanding  ability  and  sternly  ro- 
mantic devotion  which  gave  to  Xavier  his  tritimphs  in  Asia ;  but  to 
them  belongs  at  least  the  more  than  worldly  honor  of  having  risked 
their  lives  daily  in  efforts  to  do  good  to  the  heathen. 

Passing  from  the  present,  and  conceiving  the  time  when  civilization 
inarching  westward  shall  have  built  up  a  chain  of  empires  along  the 
ooasts  of  the  Pacific;  when  electric  wires  shall  have  brought  the 
'  whole  world  within  speaking  distance  ;  when  improved  arts  of  loco- 
motion shall  have  reduced  ocean-travel  from  days  to  hours,  then  we 
can  hardly  err  in  fancying  these  islands  will  rise  into  great  worldly 
importance.  They  will  have  the  charm  of  beauty  and  the  convenience 
of  loneliness.  They  may  be  winter  residences  for  merchants  doing 
business  on  either  continent ;  they  may  be  solitary  retreats  for  scholars 
elaborating  theories  and  prosecuting  studies ;  they  may  be  haunts  of 
fishion  and  pleasure.  Civilization  will  yet  surely  claim  them,  for  th^y 
lure  designed  to  answer  some  of  its  finest  purposes. 


BONO     FROM     aOETHE. 

Castles  with  lofty 

Ramparts  and  towers, 
Maidens  disdainful 

In  Beauty's  array, 

All  shall  be  ours  I 
Bold  is  the  venture, 

Splendid  the  pay  1 

Lads,  let  the  trumpets 

For  us  be  sueing, 
Calling  to  pleasure, 

Enticing  to  ruin : 
Stormy  our  life  is, 

Such  is  its  boon  — 
Maidens  and  castles 

Capitulate  soon ! 
Bold  is  the  venture, 

Splendid  the  pay ! 
And  the  soldiers  go  marching, 

Marching  away. 
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S   X   R   S   X:   T-S   O   N"   Q-   S. 

The  extremely  vain  gentleman  in  the  British  House  of  Gommoir::^ 
who  declared  that  if  they  would  let  him  make  the  songs  of  the  peopl^^ 
he  would  not  care  who  made  their  laws,  expressed  his  readinen  t^^ 
undertake  rather  more  than  he  was  aware  of.  On  the  principle  tluT'^ 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  write  a  page  than  a  paragraph,  it  may  1 
presumed  that  it  is  easier  to  write  an  epic  than  a  sonnet,  and  evei 
body  who  has  ever  tried  it  knows  how  very  much  more  ready  of  \ 
complishment  is  a  bad  sonnet  than  a  good  one. 

Indeed,  if  song-writing  is  any  thing,  it  is  a  science,  and  the  baUad  i 
its  most  abstruse  form ;  because  ballads  require  a  great  deal  of  pith,  i 
an  immense  amount  of  condensation.  Mere  flowing  rhythm  and  goo(& 
verso  are  not  enough.  These  may  yield  readable  poetry,  and  nuj^ 
even,  if  at  all  sentimental,  serve  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  orotcheta^ 
and  quavers,  and  so  supply  hooped  beauty  with  a  pretext  for  warbling^ 
But  for  ballads,  you  want  something  that  will  inspire  the  singer  aii^» 
move  the  hearer.  You  want  a  condensed  narrative,  a  touching  de^ 
scription,  a  thrilling  recital,  all  artistically  blended  and  oomUnedH 
Si>eakiDg  only,  then,  of  the  English  language,  we  must  make  a  di^^ 
tinction  between  ordinary  verse,  set  to  music,  and  songs ;  and  ass 
equally  marked  distinction  between  songs  and  ballads. 

In  the  languages  of  exclusively  Latin  origin  these  distinctions  do 
not  so  vividly  exist.  Indeed  it  would  be  scarcely  proper  to  admit 
that  those  languages  have  any  ballads  at  all.  The  Italians,  for  ex- 
ample, admire  a  hdUata  more  for  its  style  of  versification  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  music  than  for  any  particular  meaning  in  the  words.  Aa 
Italian  ballata  may  sing  of  wine  or  woman,  Venus  or  the  gods,  and 
may  treat  the  subject  in  any  way  the  writer  pleases.  So  also  with  the 
Spaniards ;  they  have  no  ballads.  They  have  cancianes  de  amor^  and 
canciones  de  guerra^  and  cajicionea  of  various  other  kinds ;  but  the 
ballad  proper  they  know  not.  The  French  possess  ballads,  though 
they  call  them  c/iansofis  or  chansonettes.  Beranger's  Qroix  d*ar  and 
^Les  Petite  vant  etre  graiids^^  bxq  ballads  —  ballads — decided  ballads, 
let  the  Frenchman  call  them  what  ho  will;  and  so  is  the  ^Fou  A 
Tolkle^  an  exquisite  ballad.  But  the  English  is,  after  all,  the  ballad 
language,  par  excellence. 

We  trust  it  will  be  considered  proper  if  wo  originate  here  the  very 
defensible  observation  that,  in  addition  to  the  recognized  qualifioatioM 
of  the  ballad,  it  must  be  a  song  that  can  bo  bawled.  For  the  tender 
passages,  we  readily  admit  any  quantity  and  extent  of  modulation  that 
may  suit  the  taste  and  fancy  of  tho  singer.    But  the  allusions  to  *  the 
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nom,'  and  ^  the  jocund  heart,^  and  ^  never  shall  the  brave  old 
Bto,  must  be  bawled,  or,  to  say  the  least,  sung  out  very  loud. 
jre  remark  without  any  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  smger, 
belong  to  another  subject  entirely.  What  we  desire  to  estab- 
.  that  the  man  who  permits  hunself  to  believe  that  he  can  write 
id,  must  be  prepared  to  indite  words  that  will  bear  to  be  called 
oud,  and  very  much  aloud,  in  the  market-places :  else  he  will 

must  therefore  discriminate  between  street-songs  and  street- 
8.  The  street-song  may  be  short,  but  it  must  be  condensed  and 
It  may  treat  of  love,  and  may  be  sentimental ;  but  it  must  be 
3phioal  rather  than  descriptive.  The  ballad,  on  the  other  hand, 
6  as  long  as  you  please,  but  its  parts  and  incidents  must  be  even 
ocHidensed  than  is  necessary  to  a  song.  If  it  be  short,  so  much 
liter  for  some  hearers,  so  much  the  worse  in  the  view  of  others. 
must  recite  the  various  links  of  its  story,  and  a  great  deal  of 
or  it  must  express  its  variety  of  sentiment  —  and  the  hveUer  the 
lent  the  better  —  in  few  words.  If  it  be  long,  its  every  verse 
M  a  history  or  a  narrative,  or  a  section  of  a  narrative,  not  alto- 
*  distinct  and  apart  from  what  precedes  or  succeeds  it,  but  com- 
"iet  ee.  There  must  be  an  especial '  nub '  for  every  stanza.  Take, 
imple,  the  ballad  of  *  Chevy  Chase,'  or  better  still,  because  more 
natory  of  our  position,  take  the  ballad  of  'Lord  Bateman,' 
compresses  into  a  few  —  some  fifty  —  verses,  occupying  scarcely 
n  hour  in  the  singing,  the  biographies  of  Lord  Bateman,  a 
ih  young  lady,  and  an  English  gentlewoman  and  her  daughter ; 
Its  the  travels  of  Lord  Bateman,  who 

'  Sail-ed  heast  and  he  sail-ed  vest, 
Till  he  corned  to  famed  Turkee  ; ' 

16  peregrinations  of  the  Mohammedan  young  lady  aforesaid ; 
>ng  incidentally  the  maidcn^s  Turkish  father  from  whose  girdle 

'  She  stole  avay  the  key, 
Lord  Bateman  for  to  set  free ; ' 

Iso  makes  honorable  mention  of  an  extraordinary  page,  an 
e  but  accomplished  servitor  of  the  nobleman.  This,  if  you 
p  is  a  ballad  —  a  street-ballad.  Bawl  ?  you  can  bellow  it,  if  you 
ave  the  necessary  quality  and  quantity  of  voice.  So,  likewise, 
pect  to  the  ballad  which  was  the  enduring  favorite  of  the  late 
raham,  and  which  tells  of  a  gallant  ship 

*  How  she  lay 
All  the  day 
In  the  Bay 

Of  Biscay  OP 
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You  can  never  be  too  loud  in  this  ballad,  which  admonition  we  oflfer, 
reader,  in  cascj  you  should  ever  be  minded  to  try  it. 

Street-ballads,  however,  have  vastly  degenerated  in  our  day,  ami 
especially  in  our  country.    They  have  been  rudely  jostled  by  street- 
songs,  and  insulted  with  that  lowest  kind  of  all  literary  production*, 
parodies.     The  stream  of  ballad  poetry  itself  runs  smooth  no  longer- 
Our  ballad  bards  of  to-day  are  not  —  shall  we  confess  the  humiliatiii  j» 
fact  ?  —  scholars  writing  imder  the  afflatus  of  inspiration,  like  B^range-i", 
or  geniuses  pouring  out  native  melody  in  words,  like  Bums.   They  are 
ignoramuses  scribbling  for  mere  shillings  under  the  influence  of  beex"- 
In  place  of  the  '  Lord  Bateman '  ballad  of  the  olden  time,  we  have  tlx^ 
'  Villikins  and  Dinah '  song  of  to-day.    In  place  of  good  old  Cockn&y 
Saxon,  or  broad  Scotch,  or  genuine  frolicsome  Irish,  we  have  lo"«^ 
Cockney  or  Yankee  slang,  without  either  2)oint  or  moral.    Evef^ 
body  knows,  too,  where  the  current  street  literature  in  the  mnsdc^^ 
way  is  sold,  and  how  it  is  sold.     Not  as  ballads  used  to  be,  by  tlm^  < 
gentleman  who  obligingly  sang  them  as  he  went,  giving  you  an  id^s*  - 
of  the  literature  which  he  offered  you  in  long  printed  strips  by  tb^ 
yard,  and  affordhig  you  at  the  same  time  some  useful  hints  about  th^ 
correct  manner  of  singing  the  same.    No :  in  our  age  ballads  aK — 
prhited  on  little  square  dabs  of  paper,  the  verses  surmounted  by  ca^p 
tious  titles  in  big  tyj^e,  and  surrounded  by  flashy  borders ;  and  the^ra 
oh !  W'O  is  mo !  fastened  up  against  the  Park  railings  by  strings  of  wir^?. 
No  note  of  melody  proceeds  from  the  lips  of  the  vendor,  wiio,  in  nir>e 
cases  out  of  ten,  cannot  sing,  if  even  he  could  read,  which,  to  onr  cer- 
tain knowledge  in  one  case  at  least,  he  cannot. 

We  have  a  few  of  the  ballads  of  the  day  now  on  the  tabic  before  us, 
and  a  sorry  collection  they  are.  We  bought  them  of  an  mdividaal 
who  '  had  on  hun,'  as  our  Hibernian  friends  express  it,  the  most  un- 
musical face  ever  owned  or  beheld  by  man.  There  was  not  a  minim 
of  melody  nor  the  smallest  demi-semi-quaver  of  harmony  in  any  line  of 
it.  It  was  hard  and  grubby,  and  not  at  all  gentle  or  ethereal.  He 
remarked  that  they  were  '  the  foinest  songs  that  ever  was  writ,  Sir,' 
and  in  answer  to  an  interrogatory  touching  the  airs,  replied  that  the 
*  chunes '  was  all  printed  on  the  top  ov  »em.  We  bought  them,  and 
retired  from  the  presence. 

The  one  which  lies  uppermost  in  the  collection  is  entitled  'Mrs. 
Cunningham's  Darling  Baby;'  and  the  *  chuno '  is  said  to  be  that  of  the 
'  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman,'  or  '  The  Cork  Leg.'  This  is  therefore 
one  of  the  few  musical  examples  of  genius  capable  of  producing  words 
which  can  be  sung  to  either  of  two  different  measures ;  for  having  the 
honor  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  '  The  Fine  Old  English 
Gentleman '  and  '  The  Cork  Leg,'  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  these 
airs  differ  in  every  possible  respect  from  each  other.    Wo  judge,  how- 
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ever,  from  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  verse  —  as  an  example  of 
^hich  we  beg  to  extract  the  following  remark  on  this  especial  baby's 

'Eclipsing  far  the  glory  of  others, — 
In  that  it  was  born  the  babe  of  two  mothers ' — 

that  it  was  intended  to  bo  smig  to  a  combination  of  the  two  airs,  or 
that  that  of  the  '  Cork  Leg '  might  be  used  where  the  words  admitted 
it,  and  that  of  'The  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman'  where  the  metre 
Becmed  to  call  for  such  a  change.  The  thing,  however,  is  not  a  ballad ; 
it  does  not  state,  for  the  information  of  posterity,  who  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham was ;  it  leaves  in  doubt  the  momentous  question  as  to  the  real 
maternity  of  the  babe.  It  mystifies  without  interesting  the  liearer. 
There  is  no  romance  in  it,  but  there  is  abundance  of  slang.  The  pen 
recoils  from  any  further  review  of '  JNlrs.  Cunningham's  Darling  Baby,' 
and  only  recommends  the  reader  not  to  try  it. 

The  next  is  entitled  'Morrissey  and  Heenan  fight,'  the  suppression 
of  the  usual  introductory  definite  article  being  due,  we  imagine,  to  a 
want  of  space,  and  a  consequent  sacrifice  of  literary  propriety  on  the 
altar  of  expedient  conspicuoasness.  When  we  remark  that  this  pro- 
duction commences  with  — 

*  Oh  I  was  not  that  a  glorious  sight 
To  sec  thoi^c  two  heroes  in  a  fight  ? ' 

that  it  goes  on  to  state  that  — 

*  This  manly  tug  was  ended  fair, 
Every  thuig  being  on  the  square  ;  * 

and  ends  with  the  pious  aspirati(m  — 

*  That  they  may  live  to  see  the  day 
To  participate  in  anotlier  fray ; ' 

we  believe  we  have  done  enough  to  show  the  disgusting  character 
of  the  production  in  question.  It  must  therefore  be  almost  unneces- 
sary to  extract  the  assertion  that 

*  To  the  end  it  was  give  and  take, 
The  blows  making  both  men  quake, 
And  stagger,  as  if  on  a  drunk  ; 
'T  was  hard  to  tell  who  would  be  hunk, 
Until,  in  less  than  one  half-hour, 
MoRRissET  showed  the  right  bower/ 

The  third  paper,  entitled  *  Twenty  Years  Ago,'  stands  out  in  quite 
a  poetical  light  from  the  rubbish  just  quoted.  If  we  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  express  its  peculiarity,  we  certainly  should  not  say  sublimity, 
especially  in  view  of  the  following  stanza  : 

*  Thk  spring  that  bubbled  ^neath  the  hill  close  by  the  spreading  beech, 
Is  Tery  high  —  't  was  once  so  low  that  we  could  almost  reach ; 

•  But  in  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drinks  dear  Tox,  I  started  so, 
To  see  how  sadly  I  am  changed  since  twenty  yean  ago/ 
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This  song  (it  is  not  a  ballad,  mind  I)  being  free  from  slang,  and 
pretty  full  of  sentiment,  we  commend,  strictly  as  a  street-song ;  and 
if  any  body  objects  to  the  gentleman's  wanting  to  '  get  a  drink,'  after 
having  gone  through  so  many  verses  of  this  quality,  that  critic  must 
be  liypercritical.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  any  anxious  mind  should  ia- 
quire,  *  IIow  ? '  on  learning  that  the  party  '  started  «o,*  the  answer  is 
obvious  —  it  was  just  so  as  to  afford  a  rhyme  with  the  word  *  ago,»  in 
.the  general  burthen. 

The  next  is  an  Irish  (an  extremely  Irish)  song,  whereof  the  tide 
is  '  Saint  Patrick's  Day  in  New- York,'  and  the  subject,  *  a  glorioiu 
turn-out '  of  Irish  militia  on  that  glorious  day — in  what  year,  is  not 
stated,  which  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  for,  seeing  that  the  weather  on 
the  sevcentecnth  day  of  March  is  usually  very  unpropitious  in  this 
city,  it  is  important  to  learn  that,  on  the  special  occasion  in  question, 

*  Thk  sun,  it  brightly  shone  that  day,  and  gave  an  extra  thine^ 
As  the  line  of  march  commenced  to  move  exactly  half-past  nine^ 

This  nicety  in  regard  to  the  hour,  and  total  indifference  with  respect 
to  the  year,  is  decidedly  Irish :  a  remark  which  we  make  with  all  re- 
spect for  the  gentlemen  in  whose  honor  the  sun  '  gave  an  extra  shine,' 
at  the  precise  moment  (half-past  nine)  when  they  began  to  march 
'  through  East-Broadway  and  Chatham-street ; '  for  we  learn  that 
their  course  lay  in  that  direction,  from  the  following  dim  and  misty 
couplet,  the  terrible  graimnar  of  which  will  force  itself  upon  the  mind, 
in  spite  of  the  admiration  inspired  by  the  unforgotten  homage  of  the 
sun: 

*  To  see  the  military  appearance  of  the  troops,  marching  rank  and  file 
Through  East-Broadway  and  Chatham-street ;  to  the  Park  they  drew  in  line. 
Their  military  tactics  they  went  through,  reyiewed  by  the  Mayor, 
And  well  may  £rin*8  sons  adore  the  land  whose  name  they  bear.* 

Nobody  has  a  right  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  aforessdd  *  tactics  • 
from  the  grammar  or  the  versification  of  the  poet,  who,  however,  most 
be  a  genius,  or  he  would  never  dare  to  leave  his  nominative  without  a 
verb,  or  to  introduce  '  line '  and  '  bear '  to  rhyme  with  '  file '  and  Mr. 
Tiemann.  History,  biography,  and  blarney  are  beautifully  mingled 
in  the  following  verse,  with  which  we  must  close  our  review  of  *  St 
Patrick's  Day  in  New- York,'  the  only  effusion  really  approaching  the 
ballad  style  proper,  that  we  have  met  so  far : 

'  Suociss  to  Marshall  Ekklan,  that  day  did  laurels  win, 
Likewise  to  Colonel  Rtan,  his  officers  and  men : 
The  way  that  day  they  marched  their  men  filled  their  hearts  with  Joy, 
As  it  done  before,  in  days  of  yore,  on  the  plains  of  Fontenoy.' 

The  exceptions  already  taken  to  the  grammar  of  this  ballad,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  stanza  jost  quoted ;  but  if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  the  Hibernian  pronunciation  of  '  men '  is  usually  '  min,'  the  critic 
will  look  with  less  disfavor  on  the  rhyme.  The  construction,  we  admit, 
18  &alt7 ;  but  the  worst  feature  of  the  verse  is  its  non-adherence  to 
strict  truth,  since  the  gallant '  min '  alluded  to  could  not  have  marched 
at  Fontenoy ;  and  even  had  they  done  so,  neither  Marshal  Keelan  nor 
Colonel  Ryan,  whom  ice  know  to  have  been  absect  from  that  classic 
field,  could  possibly  have  been  pleased  with  the  way  they  '  done '  it. 

*  The  '  Belle  of  the  Mohawk  Vale '  is  chiefly  hiteresting,  as  supply- 
ing the  information  that  there  is  a  '  blue-eyed  bonny '  young  lady  in 
that  locality.  The  composition  is  a  maudlin  affair,  on  the  not  very 
original  principle  of  recounting  every  thing  delightful  that  you  can 
remember,  and  expressing  great  satisfaction  with  it,  but  ^vinding  up 
every  verse  by  declaring  that  what  has  gone  before  may  be  all  very 
well,  but  *  the  Belle  of  the  Mohawk  Yale '  is  the  c/ieese^  over  and  above 
alL  Making  allowances  for  this  old  style  of  lyrical  comparison,  the 
song  is  not  bad ;  but  it  is  only  a  song  —  not  a  ballad. 

*  The  Fireman's  Boy  '  is,  though ;  and  a  very  good  one,  with  just 
the  right  quantity  of  bombast  and  strained  verse ;  as  when  the  mother,  . 
describing  to  the  boy  what  sort  of  a  person  his  father  was,  says  proudly  : 

'  Hk  wofl  a  fireman,  gallant,  brave, 
As  ever  grasped  a  rope : 
A  nobler  heart  ne'er  beat  to  save 
The  sufferer  void  of  hope.' 

This  production  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  widow  and 
her  child ;  but  it  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  ballad,  and  is  well  done. 

*The  Irish  Girl'  is  a  miserably  low  thing,  and  withal  too  absurd 
for  comment.  When  a  gentlemen  who  Tvishes  that  he  were  '  in  Mono- 
ghan,  and  sitting  on  the  grass,  and  in  my  hand  a  bottle,  and  on  my 
knee  a  lass,'  describes  his  lady-love  ('  the  Irish  Girl ')  in  such  language 
as  the  following  — 

'  So  red  and  rosy  were  her  cheeks,  and  yellow  was  her  hair. 
And  costlt/  toere  the  robes  which  my  Irish  girl  did  wear ; ' 

he  ventures  so  palpably  into  the  region  of  hyperbole  as  to  become 
ridiculous. 

The  *  Execution  of  Rodgers,'  which  is  given  out  as  the  production 
of  *  the  Saugcrties  Bard,'  is  slightly  —  very  slightly  —  in  the  ballad 
style ;  but  there  is  neither  that  rhyme  nor  that  reason  which  one 
would  look  for  from  a  '  Bard '  all  the  way  down  in  Saugcrties.  The 
last  verse,  in  particular,  is  of  very  doubtful  acceptance  : 

*  Farewell,  reckless  youth ;  we  bid  you  adieu  : 
Let  the  fate  of  young  Rodqers  be  a  warning  to  you,' 

would  seem  to  be  an  apostrophe  to  the  reader  or  passer-by,  which  it 
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would  require  all  the  fire  of  the  Bard  himself  to  constrae  in  a  conqtli- 
mentary  sense. 

'  My  Love,  she  was  a  Radish-Girl,  only  Sixteen  Years  Old,'  is  aa 
stupid  and  hime  a  production  as  its  immense  title  would  prepare  the 
reader  to  anticipate.     Xay,  it  is  disgusting,  as  witness  the  following ; 

'I  TAKF.D  her  to  a  ball  voncc,  in  ScnuDDsanoECK's  Dcutsch  cellar, 
\'i\  I  gcttcd  mad,  un  I  volloped  licr,  for  she  danced  mit  a  vellar, 
Her  valtzing  was  eo  powtifool,  un  nice  to  pchold  : 
She  ^8  so  graceful  ash  an  elephant,  shus  sixdccn  years  old/ 

'  John  Dean  and  his  own  Mary  Ann,'  to  the  air  of  *  Villikins  and  lii« 
Dinah,'  is  of  course  founded  on  a  well-known  matrimonial  occurrence 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  is  a  mere  parody,  badly  executed.    This, 
and  a  host  of  others,  which  are  simply  stupid  songs,  we  must  potss 
over :  we  cannot  quite  afford  si)ace  for  all  the  trash  which  wo  par- 
chased  of  the  man  with  the  unmusical  face.     So  also  in  regard  to  the 
Ethiopian  songs,  a  pile  of  which  is  on  the  table  before  us,  and  which 
we  shall  perhaps  treat  at  a  future  day.     Only  one  other  of  the  street- 
songs  claims  our  attention,  because  it  is  stjted  to  be  the  production 
of  *the  highly  pojnilar  author,'  so-and-so,  whom  we  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  of  before.     It  is  called  '  Gentle  Annie,'  and  it     is 
fjirther  stated,  that '  the  music  of  this  beautiful  song  can  be  had  c:>f 
Slcssrs.  So-and-so,  in  Broadway.'      This  chaunt,  if  it  is  *  beautift&l^^^ 
^\  hich  we  very  much  doubt,  is  frightfully  sentimental.     It  opens  wi.'ttm 
a  painful  regret,  which  is  only  explained  in  the  penultimate  ver^^^"» 
where  we  learn  that  the  gentle  Annie  in  question  is  in  her  tom"fc>    ^ 
The  introductory  stanza  apostrophizes  the  apotheosis  of  the  gentt 
Annie  with  the  following  wailhig  mixture  of  affectionate  agony  aa 
gratuitous  candor : 

^Tjiou  wilt  come  no  more,  gentle  Annic  ; 

Like  a  flower  thy  spirit  did  depart : 
Thou  art  gone,  alas  I  like  the  many 
That  have  bloomed  in  the  summer  of  my  heart.' 

Oh  I  the  rogue !    The  man  who  could  suffer  so  many  gentle  Annies 
gOTieral  to  bloom  in  his  heart,  and  who  does  not  scruple  to  confess  t 
fact  to  the  sha<le  of  the  gentle  Annie  in  particular,  deserves  to  ha^ 
them  all  go  from  him.    Indeed,  who  shall  say  if  a  knowledge  of 
iijontleman's  depravity,  prior  to  her  posthumous  acquaintance  with 
t  hrough  his  own  confession,  might  not  have  led  to  the  departure  of  h 
lipirit  like  the  flower  ?    The  chorus,  too,  is  faulty.    It  is  all  very  we=-  — 
at  the  end  of  the  first  verse,  when  the  real  cause  of  the  gentle 
grief  has  not  been  declared,  for  his  friends,  the  tenor  and  base 

alto,  to  ask : 

*  Shall  we  never  more  behold  theo, 
Xever  hear  thy  winning  voice  again  ? ' 
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ter  the  young  lady's  tomb  has  been  mentioned,  the  question 
jnoted  is  a  piece  of  evident  supererogation  which  calls  the  gen- 
i  Ywaoity  into  question,  or  hints  at  a  sham  funeral,    *Ah  I ' 

»:. 

*  Ah  t  the  hours  grow  sad  while  I  ponder  : ' 

we  liaye  not  the  smallest  doubt  of;  and,  indeed,  it  is  fearful  to 
pbat  a  ponderous  song  we  should  have  had  if  he  had  pondered 
onger. 


IDLE      WORDS. 


0  n)LE  words ! 
Why  will  ye  never  die, 
But  float  fcJrever  in  the  sky, 
Dimming  the  stars  that  shine  in  memory, 
Destroying  hope  and  causing  love  from  earth  to  flee, 

Ill-omened  birds. 


0  idle  words  I 
Preying  upon  the  heart, 
Leaving  with  wounds  a  deadly  smart ; 
Expiring  breath  that  taints  tlie  very  air. 
Will  ye  forever  leave  your  victims  to  despair  ? 

Dl-omened  birds. 


0  idle  words  I 
How  many  are  the  tears 
That  ye  have  caused  to  flow :  the  fears 
Ye  have  begot  and  made  to  mountains  grow. 
Crushing  the  innocent  beneath  a  weight  of  wo, 

Hi-omened  birds. 


0  idle  words  I 
Your  flight  is  ever  on, 
In  heaven  darkening  the  sun ; 
By  weary  joumeyings  without  delay, 
To  wend  your  dreary  way  unto  the  judgment-day. 

Ill-omened  birds. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  contains  an  article  headed  *Men 
of  the  Sea,'  which  assumes  that  the  seamen  of  to-day  are  a  degraded 
class,  compared  with  the  seamen  of  1808,  and  that  their  degradation 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  '  science,'  but  does  not  give  the  prool 
Now,  we  contend  that  the  seamen  of  to-day  are  superior  to  the  sea- 
men of  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  that  science,  so 
far  from  degrading  them,  has  been  instrumental  in  their  elevation. 
Because  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  may  have  seen  men 
bimdled  '  dead  drunk '  on  board  of  outward-bound  ships,  it  does  not 
prove  that  these  men  were  inferior  in  seamanship  to  their  predecessors, 
for  every  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of  seamen  is  aware  that 
a  parting  spree  has  been  one  of  their  habits  for  more  than  a  century. 
Smollett's  description  of  seamen  in  '  Koderick  Random  *  is  authority 
upon  this  point.  But  there  is  less  drunkenness  among  seamen  now 
than  there  ever  was  before,  for  the  shnple  reason  that  no  merchantman 
carries  liquor  to  sea  for  the  use  of  her  crew ;  whereas,  in  the  *  good 
old  times'  rum  was  part  of  every  sailor's  *  allowance'  on  board  of 
every  ship.  Tliercfore,  the  sailor  of  to-day  is  less  of  a  drunkard  than 
his  predecessor  of  1808,  and  more  of  a  man  at  sea. 

The  ^mter  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  fallen  into  the  common 
error  of  confounding  the  men  who  man  ships  in  years  of  speculation 
with  seamen.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
rapid  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  particularly  that  of 
our  own  commerce,  and  the  want  of  trained  men  to  man  that  oom- 
merce.  The  tonnage  owned  in  the  port  of  New- York  in  1864  was 
one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one,  an  amount  greater  by  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  tons  than  the 
whole  tonnage  owned  by  the  several  States  in  the  year  1808.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  no  preparation  is  ever  made  to  train  men  to  man 
new  ships ;  and  when  vessels  are  ready  for  sea,  if  seamen  cannot 
be  procured,  landsmen  must  take  their  place,  for  ships  were  never  yet 
known  to  lie  long  in  port  for  want  of  men.  To  sea  they  most  go, 
without  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  their  crews.  But  would  it 
not  be  a  libel  upon  seamen  to  charge  the  incompetency  of  the  orewB 
of  such  ships  upon  them,  and  then  denounce  them  as  inferior  to  their 
predecessors  ? 

In  1855  there  were  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  shipping  built  in  the  United  States,  and  these 
required  over  twenty  thousand  men  to  man  them.  Where  were  thej 
to  come  from  ?    England,  from  whom  we  draw  part  of  our 
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was  increasmg  her  shipping  ahnost  as  rapidly  at  the  time  as  ourselves, 
and,  like  us,  had  to  send  untrained  men  to  sea.  These  landsmen  car- 
ried on  board  the  irregularity  and  bad  habits  of  the  shore,  and  forth- 
with a  parcel  of  superficial  writers,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
moaned  over  the  degeneracy  of  seamen.  Many  intelligent  ship- 
masters, with  whom  we  have  conversed  upon  this  subject,  have  stated 
that  never  within  their  experience  has  the  character  of  seamen  been 
more  exemplary  than  during  the  years  of  speculation  which  have  just 
dosed.  Frequently  half-a-dozen  men  have  cheerfully  performed  duties 
which  double  their  number  would  have  considered  hard  in  years  when 
commerce  was  not  affected  by  speculation.  Captain  Warner,  of  the 
ship  *  Donald  M'Kay,'  a  vessel  of  over  two  thousand  tons,  unable  to 
procure  a  crew  of  any  kind  in  Boston,  had  to  send  to  New- York  for 
one ;  and  out  of  eighty  men,  he  had  only  four  who  could  steer  the 
ship,  and  only  twelve  who  could  go  aloft;  and  with  this  crew  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  spoke  of  the  seamen 
on  board  in  the  highest  terras ;  they  sustained  him  and  his  officers  in 
preserving  a  show  of  discipline,  and  were  ever  prompt  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty.  We  could  cite  many  cases  of  like  devotion  to  duty  by 
seamen.  How  unjust,  then,  to  charge  the  shortcomings  of  untrained 
men  upon  seamen !  Yet  this  is  what  the  Atlaiitic  has  done,  without 
proper  consideration.  Now  that  the  fever  of  speculation  has  passed, 
and  many  of  our  ships  laid  up  for  want  of  employment,  fair  crews  can 
be  procured ;  and  if  the  present  lull  continues  two  or  three  years,  the 
greenhorns  who  are  at  sea  will  be  trained  into  good  seamen  —  as 
good,  perhaps,  as  any  that  have  preceded  them.  There  are  yet  sea- 
men enough  afloat  to  impress  their  habits  of  order  and  discipline  upon 
the  new-comers,  for  no  man  is  more  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  utility 
of  discipline  than  a  thorough-bred  sailor. 

Having  shown  that  seamen  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  some  of 
the  irregularities  attributed  to  them,  we  will  take  a  brief  glance  at  the 
effect  of  *  science'  upon  them.  Since  1808  the  size  of  our  ships  has 
been  increased  from  three  and  four  hundred  tons  to  from  eight  to 
twelve  hundred.  There  are  a  few  of  two  thousand  tons  and  over, 
bat  not  many.  Chain-cables,  chain  topsail-sheets,  ties,  bowsprit 
shronds,  bobstays,  martingale  stays  and  guys,  patent  trusses,  iron 
fattock-rigging,  patent  steering  apparatuses,  improved  windlasses  and 
capstans,  and  halJf-a-dozen  kinds  of  new  rigs,  besides  various  improve- 
ments in  blocks  and  cordage,  have  been  applied  to  ships.  All  these 
dianges  have  been  learned  by  seamen,  in  addition  to  what  was  known 
before.  These  improvements  have  not  superseded  the  necessity  of 
knowing  the  old  modes  of  rigging,  for,  in  the  event  of  disaster,  the 
seaman  is  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  experience  of  the  past.  His 
ship,  when  dismasted,  cannot  be  jury-rigged  at  sea  with  the  iron-work 
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with  which  she  left  port.  It  must  be  done  with  such  spare  spars 
ropes  as  may  be  found  on  board. 

The  improvements  in  navigation  have  also  entailed  upon  the  s 
master  the  necessity  of  increased  intellectual  cultivation  to  render  tl 
available.  The  hydrography  of  the  world,  with  a  fair  knowledge 
astronomy,  mathematics,  maritime  law,  and  port  regulations,  must 
among  his  attainments,  and,  in  addition,  he  must  understand  navi 
tion  as  it  was  practised  before  these  improvements  were  introduc 
In  a  fog,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  when  there  is  no  chance  for  cele« 
observations  to  determine  the  position  of  his  ship,  he  is  compelUK 
fall  back  upon  dead-reckoning,  and  also,  like  the  mariners  of  old 
rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  unaided  by  science,  to  navigate  his  a 
Do  these  incontrovertible  flicts  prove  that  the  ship-master  of  to-da 
inferior  to  his  predecessor  of  1808  ?  Do  they  not  prove  the  reve 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Atlantic's  assertion,  that  science 
in  any  degree  tended  to  degrade  the  shijvmaster,  is  not  true  ? 

The  Atlantic  writer,  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  seamen  of 
past,  cites  an  instance  of  a  dismasted,  leaky  ship  having  been  ji 
rigged  and  carried  safely  hito  port,  as  if  such  feats  were  not  perfon 
now.  He  does  not  read  the  newsi)apers  very  attentively,  or  ho  cc 
not  fail  to  notice  many  accounts  of  vessels  leaky  and  dismasted  ha^ 
been  brought  into  port  successfully  mider  very  trying  circumstan 
The  ship  '  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,'  over  two  thousand  tons,  with  hea^ 
masts  and  yards  than  a  forty-gun  frigate,  lost  her  lower  yards  and  1 
masts  off  Valparaiso,  and  in  eight  days  was  refitted,  without  gc 
into  port,  and  beat  the  whole  fleet  which  sailed  from  the  Atlai 
ports  about  the  same  time,  in  her  passage  to  San  Francisco.  This  f 
was  navigated  from  Honolulu  to  Xew-York  with  thirty  men,  an( 
these  there  were  only  eight  seamen.  The  rest  were  men  who  \ 
been  less  than  six  months  at  sea.  How  frequently,  during  the  j 
summer,  have  vessels  been  brought  from  Cuba  and  our  Southern  po 
by  two  or  three  men  each,  all  the  others  having  died  of  yellow  fe^ 
A  brig,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  was  brought  from  Havana  to  Hamp 
Roads  by  a  single  sailor.  The  first  or  second  day  out,  all  hands  d 
but  himself.  Without  understanding  navigation,  he  knew  the  com 
along  our  coast,  and  steered  for  Charleston.  Off  the  Bar  he  spok 
pilot-boatj  and  reported  his  condition.  The  pilots  wished  to  come 
board  and  claim  salvage,  but  he  repulsed  them,  and  shaped  his  con 
for  Hampton  Roads,  where  he  made  a  regular  agreement  with  a  p 
to  take  the  vessel  into  port.  An  English  ship-master,  not  long  m 
shortly  after  leaving  Vera  Cruz,  lost  all  his  crew,  and  being  unable 
make  any  of  the  West-India  Islands,  boldly  headed  her  for  Engla 
and  actually  anchored  her  himself  in  the  British  Channel. 

Numerous  other  cases  might  be  cited  to  show  that  in  eyeiy  elenn 
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of  skill  and  gallant  bearing,  tlie  seamen  of  our  day  have  not  degene- 
rated. How  can  they  degenerate  ?  The  elements  are  as  fierce  and 
fickle  now  as  they  ever  were.  The  vast  increase  in  the  size  of  our 
ships  requires  a  corresponding  increase  of  intelligence  to  manage  them. 
Captain  Nickels,  of  the  ship  '  Flying  Fish,'  a  sailor  who  has  few  equals, 
after  his  first  voyage  in  her  said  that  it  required  a  man  to  be  at  least 
a  year  in  such  a  vessel,  to  Icani  to  sail  her  properly. 

In  conversation  with  the  captain  of  one  of  the  Cnnard  steamers 
about  the  loss  of  the  steamer  '  Austria,'  he  remarked  that  Hamburg 
flfulors  had  yet  to  learn  how  to  sail  steamers.  A  man,  to  manage  a 
steamer  properly,  must  not  only  be  a  good  ship-sailor,  but  an  engineer, 
so  that  in  cases  of  emergency  he  may  feel  himself  competent  to  assume 
the  entire  command  of  the  vessel,  without  dependence  upon  liis  engi- 
neer. In  accordance  with  these  views,  every  naval  officer  is  com- 
pelled to  study  the  marine  steam-engine,  and  pass  an  examination  by 
practical  engineers  before  he  receives  an  appointment  to  a  vessel. 
Surely  this  scientific  knowledge  cannot  degrade  the  officer  or  make 
him  less  efficient  than  his  predecessor  of  1808.  Tlie  common  seamen 
who  serve  in  steamers,  soon  become  familiar  with  their  engines ;  and 
we  c^n  state,  from  personal  observation,  that  this  increase  of  scientific 
knowledge  has  not  aifected  injuriously  the  crews  of  the  Cunard 
steamers.  The  discipline  on  board  of  these  vessels  is  good,  and  the 
men  are  as  fine,  hearty,  powerful  fellows,  as  ever  trod  a  ship's  deck. 

Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  sea,  when  so  much 
was  required  of  seamen  as  the  present.  In  '  old  times '  ships  were 
often  laid  up  in  winter ;  now,  winter  is  the  most  trying  season  of  the 
year,  and  increasing  competition  compels  seamen  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert.  The  man  who  commands  a  fast  ship,  and  is  beaten  in  a  race  to 
a  distant  market,  will  soon  find  liimself  without  employment.  The 
common  seamen,  too,  take  pride  in  the  sailing  qualities  of  their  ships, 
and  never  spare  themselves  to  make  them  do  their  best. 

Captain  Cressey,  in  the  thmous  clipper  '  Flying  Cloud,'  fell  in  with 
a  rival  clipper  on  one  of  his  passages  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco, 
and  a  side-by-side  race  took  place.  He  said  that  he  had  no  occasion 
to  tell  his  crew  to  move  quickly  in  making  or  taking  in  sail ;  they 
moved  like  one  man,  and  that  man  a  hero.  The  'Flying  Cloud' 
triumphed,  and  every  man  felt  that  the  triumph  was  his  own.  Yet 
read  what  the  Atlantic  says  of  New- York  seamen  : 

*  Out  of  the  past  looks  a  bronzed  and  manly  face ;  along  the  deck  of 
a  phantom-ship  swings  a  square  and  well-knit  form.  ...  I  know 
liim  for  the  man  of  tlie  sea,  who  was  with  Hull  in  the  '  Constitution,' 
and  Porter  in  the  '  Essex.'  I  look  for  him  now  upon  the  broad  decks 
of  the  magnificent  merchantmen  that  lie  along  the  slips  of  New- York, 
and  in  his  place  is  a  lame  and  stunted,  bloated  and  diseased  wretch, 
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spiritless,  hopeless,  reckless.  Has  he  knowledge  of  a  seaman's  duty  ^ 
The  dull,  sodden  brain  can  carry  the  customary  orders  of  a  ship*^ 
duty,  but  more  than  that  it  cannot.  Has  ho  hopes  of  advancement  ? 
His  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  bar  and  the  brothel.  A  dog's  life,  sx 
dog's  berth,  and  a  dog's  death  are  his  heritage.  .  •  .  We  havo 
the  Spartan  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  Helot  in  the  forecastle.' 

This  is  caricature,  not  fact,  so  £ir  as  the  officers  and  seamen  who 
man  our  ships  are  concerned.    Never  were  men  of  the  sea  better 
berthed,  better  fed,  or  less  the  victims  of  vice,  than  at  present.   What 
are  the  crimes  of  the  sea  compared  to  the  crimes  of  the  land  ?    There 
are  more  men  afloat  under  our  flag  than  the  entire  population  of  Bos- 
ton,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  there  are  more  crimes 
committed  in  Boston — the  model,  moral  city  of  the  Union — in  any 
three  months  of  the  year,  than  can  be  truly  charged  against  all  (wr 
men  afloat,  in  twenty-one  months.    It  may  bo  said  that  this  is  the  e^ 
feet  of  restraint,  but  such  an  assumption  places  the  conduct  of  seamen 
in  a  still  more  exemplary  light,  for  it  is  well  kno\i'n  that  they  have  the 
power  to  rule  as  supremely  as  a  Vigilance  Committee.    If  our  seamen 
are  the  miserable  creatures  described  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  how  is 
it  that  they  are  honest  ?     Frequently  during  the  past  ten  years,  more 
than  three  himdred  million  dollars  of  property  have  been  introsted 
to  their  care,  and,  even  to-day,  they  have  under  their  control  a 
couple  of  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  yet  how  rarely  do  we  hear  of 
embezzlement  afloat.    There  is  a  moral  cause  for  the  proverbial  honor 
of  seamen,  which  those  who  only  know  them  superficially  cannot  com- 
prehend.   The  sailor  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  at  sea,  is  a  troth- 
speaker ;  and  truth  is  the  basis  of  honor.    In  the  blackest  night,  ex- 
lK>sed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  a  captsun  may  send  a  sailor  aloft  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  a  sail,  a  spar,  or  any  thing  else,  and  theI^ 
port  made  will  receive  his  implicit  confidence ;  he  would  as  soon  doaht 
his  own  identity  as  the  truth  of  the  s:u]or.    Truth,  and  notlung  but  the 
truth,  can  be  tolerated  at  sea.    Men  thus  trained  to  truth,  may  take  a 
glass  of  grog  too  much  on  shore,  but  they  cannot  stoop  to  ste^    He 
effect  of  the  grog,  however,  attracts  notice  and  forms  the  subject  of  a 
homily,  but  honor  is  such  a  common  quality,  especially  among  finandeni 
that  it  is  not  esteemed  of  any  consequence  in  seamen,  and  therefore 
they  receive  no  credit  for  it. 

In  relation  to  the  men  Who  stood  by  Hull  or  Porter,  we  believe  the 
men  who  man  our  ships-of-war  at  present  are  as  brave  and  more  skil- 
ful ;  and  this  belief  is  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  ships.  We  have 
inspected  many  of  our  ships-of-war,  and  among  them  the  magnifioent 
steam-frigates  recently  added  to  the  navy.  We  saw  the  Menimao  as 
she  Icfl  the  hands  of  the  riggers,  and  again  when  she  retnmed  from 
her  European  and  West-Lidian  cruise,  and  the  contrast  in  her  oondi- 
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tion  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction,  that  the  officers  and  men  had 
performed  their  duty  faithfully.  She  was  a  model  of  nautical  per- 
fection in  all  her  details.  If  her  officers  and  crew  were  incompetent, 
how  could  they  produce  such  effects  ?  But  they  were  not  incompetent ; 
they  knew  their  duty  and  perfoimed  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  would 
uphold  as  gallantly  the  honor  of  our  flag  amid  the  'blaze  of  battle,'  as 
any  men  that  ever  lived.  The  heroic  element  is  as  much  a  part  of  a 
sailor's  being  now  as  it  ever  was. 

The  Atlantic  Montldy  is  very  partial  to  the  celebrated  navigators 
of  the  past,  such  as  Blake,  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  Dampier,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  belittUng  the  seamen  of  the  present ;  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  in  reply,  that  the  adventures  of  our  whalemen,  if  prepared  with 
a  tithe  of  the  ability  displayed  in  the  narratives  of  early  navigators, 
would  exhibit  scenes  of  individual  daring,  endurance,  and  intelligence, 
surpassing  in  interest  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  the  past.  We  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  blundering  into  sloth  or  stupidity,  either  ashore 
or  afloat.  There  are  unquestionably  many  evils,  both  on  the  land  and 
on  the  sea,  and  probably  there  will  be,  until  some  bright  and  shining 
light,  like  the  nautical  writer  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  shall  discover  a 
process  by  which  to  remodel  the  human  heart,  for  in  that,  we  appre- 
hend is  the  active  agent  of  evil. 

The  rows  afloat,  which  attract  notice  ashore,  we  are  well  assured, 
arise  principally  from  breaking  in  greenhorns.  A  landsman  cannot  be 
oonverted  into  a  sailor  without  training,  and  the  training  of  the  sea  is 
not  always  conducted  upon  humanitarian  principles.  But  there  is  a 
good  time  coming.  When  the  greenhorns  become  sailors,  they  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  knocked  about.  Have  patience  for  a  year 
or  two  more,  gentlemen  of  the  land,  and  the  '  men  of  the  sea'  will 
bring  order  out  of  confusion,  virtue  out  of  vice,  and  show  to  the 
world  that  they  understand  their  own  business  best. 

To  compare  our  honest,  truth-loving  ship-masters  to  the  avowed 
thieves  and  liars  of  Sparta,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  to 
posterity  but  the  physical  training  of  a  modem  prize-fighter,  or  our 
seamen  to  their  slaves,  betrays  both  ignorance  and  injustice.  Exam- 
ine the  records  of  our  Courts  of  Insolvency,  and  you  will  hardly  find 
the  name  of  a  master-mariner ;  and  how  rarely  do  the  names  of  our 
oonunon  sailors  appear  on  the  records  of  Criminal  Courts !  Men  like 
these  are  neither  Spartans  nor  Helots. 

But  the  nautical  writers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  not  practical 
seamen,  and  consequently  their  ignorance  of  the  ^  Men  of  the  Sea ' 
leads  them  into  the  most  ridiculous  errors.  One  of  them,  describing 
reefing  topsails  in  a  merchant-ship,  says  : 

*  Captain  Cope  calls  out  to  reef  topsails  —  double  reef  fore  and 
mizzen — one  reef  in  the  main.    The  mates  are  in  the  weather-rigging 
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before  the  words  arc  out  of  the  Captam's  lips,  to  take  the  earingB  o 
their  rospeotive  topsails.' 

Before  reefing  topsails,  it  is,  we  believe,  necessary  to  lower  the  toj 
sail  yards,  lay  them  so  as  to  spill  the  sails,  and  then  haul  the  rce! 
tacldes  out.  All  this  should  be  done  before  a  man  goes  aloft.  Tbi 
ship  must  have  been  remarkably  well  manned  to  have  had  her  thre 
to])sails  reefed  at  the  same  time.  The  men  are  on  the  yards,  and  th 
Atlantic  makes  them  sing  out:  'Light  up  the  smI  to  windward 
A  mistake.  The  usual  cry  is :  '  Light  out  to  windward.'  Next  h 
says :  '  Haul  away  to  leeward  ! '  Another  slip  of  the  pen.  '  Haul  on 
to  leeward  I '  is  the  phrase  in  general  use.  While  the  men  were  reefing 
our  hero  had  *  one  ami  round  a  mizzen  back-stay.'  Tliere  is  no  Bud 
rope  in  a  ship  as  a  '  mizzen  back- stay.' 

Upon  another  occasion,  our  liero,  in  company  with  a  Swiss  soldiei 
(no  doubt  soldiers  both,  so  far  as  seamanship  Is  concerned,)  was  on  ! 
raft  from  a  wreck  in  the  Mediterranean,  lookuig  anxiously  for  delivei 
ance,  as  any  man  would  liave  done  under  the  circumstances.  At  las 
a  frigate  heaves  in  sight.  Our  hero  says :  '  On  she  came,  till  we  couli 
see  the  guns  iu  her  bow-ports,  and  almost  count  the  meshes  in  he 
hammock-nettings.' 

A  frigate  does  not  carry  guns  in  her  bow-ports.  When  in  chase 
guns,  according  to  their  range,  are  taken  Irom  any  part  of  the  shif 
and  used  through  the  bow-i)orts ;  but  the  chase  over,  the  gims  ar 
returned.  Frigates  do  not  carry  guns  in  their  bow-ports,  therefor 
our  hero  did  not  see  any  there,  under  the  circumstances  which  he  dc 
scribes.  But  he  could  '  almost  count  the  meshes  in  her  hammock-nel 
tings.'  How  wonderful !  A  hammock-netting  is  made  of  wood,  ani 
has  a  cover  of  painted  canvas,  to  be  spread  over  the  hammocks  ii 
wet  weather:  there  is  no  net-work  about  it,  and  consequently  n 
meshes.  Our  hero  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  said  that  b 
could  '  almost  count  the  cloths  in  her  topsail-sheets.'  The  word  nettin, 
suggested  the  idea  of  meshes^  just  as  the  word  sheets  might  suggce 
the  idea  of  cloths  / 

Our  hero  speaks  in  one  place  of  a  sailor  '  'awlin'  hail  the  main  taok 
and  in  another,  of  '  hauling  out  the  main  sheet.'  Both  blunden 
*  Board  the  main  tack,'  or '  haul  aboard  the  msun  tack,'  is  the  langnag 
of  the  sea :  never,  ^  haul  afl  the  main  tack.'  It  does  not  lead  aft,  bu 
forward.  *  Haul  out  the  main  sheet,'  if  it  were  the  only  nautical  blnii 
der  in  the  sea-articles  of  the  Atlantic  3fonthly^  might  be  sot  down  a 
a  misprint  —  the  word  oiU  having  been  used  for  aft  —  but  as  ther 
are  many  other  blunders,  too  glaring  to  be  attributed  to  mis-printing 
the  phrase, '  Haul  out  the  main  sheet '  is,  doubtless,  like  the  othen 
the  ofispring  of  ignorance.  '  Haul  aft  the  main  sheet '  is  correct,  no 
^  haul  out^^  etc. 
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Wfi  would  not  have  noticed  these  nautical  blunders,  but  for  the  ar- 
rogant pretensions  of  the  writers.  They  try  to  make  landsmen 
believe  that  they  are  of  the  sea,  and  speak  of  it  and  its  men  from 
actual  experience,  when,  in  fact,  they  do  not  even  know  the  common 
phraseology  of  the  sea.  But  their  articles  are  amusing,  and  so  are 
those  of  the  great  S.  C,  Jr.,  though  they  frequently  sneer  at  writers 
of  his  stamp,  for  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of  showuig  their  own  su- 
periority. 

In  his  last  wonderful '  sea-story,'  hear  how  Sylvaniis  wears  a  brig : 

*  Stand  by  for  wearing!'  cried  Harry,  as  he  walked  aft.  'Mr. 
Adams,  you  may  bring  her  up  to  the  wind.'  And  then,  he  adds,  '  the 
helm  was  put  up.'  Well  done,  Sylvanus !  The  nautical  writers  of 
the  Atlantic  MontJdy  could  not  blunder  more  '  scientifically.'  '  Put 
the  helm  up,'  or  '  Up  with  the  helm,'  are  the  orders  to  the  helms-man 
in  wearing ;  and  in  order  to  '  bring  her  up  to  the  wind',  the  phrase  is, 
*  Put  the  helm  down,'  or  '  Let  her  come  to,'  not '  Put  the  helm  up.' 
In  another  scene,  Sylvanus  says :  '  We  must  let  her  up  a  little,  to  keep 
the  head-sails  on  a  shiver  as  much  as  possible.'  Xow  when  the  'head- 
Bails  '  of  a  sqiuire-rigged  vessel  '  shiver '  by  the  wind,  the  topsails  will 
be  aback,  and  consequently  stop  her  way ;  but  Sylvanus  keeps  her 
ranging  ahead,  with  her  head-sails  shivering.  A  skilful  sailor ! 
But  Sylvanus,  in  reply,  may  say  :  '  My  sea-stories  are  as  good  as  those 
published  in  the  classical  Atlantic  Monthly;  and  if  I  do  blunder,  you 
may  attribute  it  to  science  ! ' 

Sylvanus  writes  to  amuse  ;  he  knows  some  of  the  slang  of  the  sea, 
and  out  of  this,  like  the  writers  in  the -c-l^/a/i^/c,  manufactures  'sea- 
stories  ; '  but  he  is  not  dogmatical.  He  does  not  put  himself  forward 
as  a  reformer,  nor  write  nonsense  about  scare-crow  evils  which  he  does 
not  comprehend.  His  blunders  in  manoeuvring  ships  do  not  impair 
the  interest  of  his  yarns  in  the  estimation  of  landsmen  ;  and  seamen 
will  only  smile  at  them ;  for  they  are  as  harmless  as  they  are  stupid, 
and  will  probably  be  forgotten  in  a  week. 

It  is  not  so  ya\\i  the  articles  which  appear  in  the  Atlantic  MontJdy, 
That  periodica-1  assumes  to  be  '  an  authority '  on  all  matters  which  it 
admits  to  its  pages,  and  is  supposed  to  have  much  influence  upon 
thinking  men  :  it  is  unportant,  therefore,  when  it  publishes  statements 
at  variance  with  fact,  that  it  should  be  set  right.  We  have  shown 
that  its  nautical  writers  are  not  practical  seamen ;  that  their  estimate 
of  a  sailor  is  not  the  result  of  experience,  but  of  ignorance ;  and  there- 
fore we  hope  that  their  opinions  will  not  have  an  unfavorable  influence 
npon  the  minds  of  those  who  still  admire  and  respect '  the  Men  of 
the  Sea.' 
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THE     WORLD    WATCHMAN'S    SONQ. 

The  dock  strikes  ten  I    The  Devil  has  drawn 
His  curtain  above,  finom  sun-set  to  dawn  : 
And  the  night  is  here ;  but  a  night  of  wo 
And  crime,  that  a  flood  shall  overflow  — 

That  the  Flood  doth  overflow. 

As  I  walk  earth's  floor 
Its  billows  around  my  footsteps  roar. 

The  dock  strikes  eleven !    Dismal  the  night  I 
But  a  star  arises ;  and  it  hangs  in  light 
O'er  the  Holy  City,  till  she  totters  and  falls, 
And  the  red  flames  flutter  on  temple  and  walls  — 

On  Zion's  temple  and  walls. 

As  I  walk  earth's  floor 
A  nation  is  scattered — a  nation  no  more: 

The  dock  strikes  twelve  1    'T  is  a  mid-night  drear  1 
The  hour  when  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  appear : 
Now  the  Queen  of  the  World  her  red  cup  fills, 
And,  crownless,  fiills  from  her  reeling  hills  — 

Rome  from  her  seven  proud  hills. 

As  I  walk  earth's  floor 
With  a  trembling  foot,  it  is  dark  before  I 

The  clock  strikes  one !    The  kni^ts  are  awake : 
The  mountains  nod,  and  the  valleys  quake 
To  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  thundering  tread 
Of  the  bannered  armies  eastward  led  — 

In  Holy  Crusade  eastward  led. 

As  I  walk  earth's  floor 
The  pace  of  the  hours  seems  slower  and  slower. 

The  dock  strikes  two !    And  my  weary  eyes 
A  vision  behold  from  the  ocean  rise : 
A  world  unknown  from  the  gulf  of  waves 
Comes  up ;  and  I  hear  afiur  the  laugh  of  slaves  — 

The  smothered  laugh  of  patient  slaves, 

As  I  walk  earth's  floor, 
And  hasten  still  toward  the  Western  shore. 

The  dock  strikes  three !    And  my  watch  is  done : 
Ye  sleeping  nations,  awake  with  the  son : 
From  tlie  East  have  I  walked,  not  &st,  but  fiir  ; 
And  have  seen  arise  but  a  single  star  — 

In  all  this  night  but  the  Morning  Star, 

As  I  walked  earth's  floor : 
And  the  sun  now  stands  in  the  morning  door. 
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i   CoUfOLOOT  :  OB    THS   EtSBNAL    PBIXaPLBS  AND   THE   NeCESSART  LaWB  OF  THE 

tu.  By  hAXJBMSS  P.  HiCKOK,  D.D.,  Uuion  College.  New- York :  D.  Appleton 
uipijnr. 

tDiNo  to  the  author^s  definition,  a  rational  cosmology  is  the  interpretation 
ids  and  laws  of  nature  in  the  light  of  the  pure  principles  which  include 
rhese  principles,  it  is  argued,  must  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator 
idr  ooncretion  in  a  single  fact ;  and  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  rational  being, 
to  some  extent^  possible  to  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  the  reason  aided 
md  their  laws,  and  by  pure  rational  insight  This  way  of  seeking  after  the 
ea  is  the  only  possible  method,  it  is  claimed,  of  rising  to  any  science  of  the 
and  attaining  a  rational  cosmology,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  summa- 
le  hidta  of  experience  and  arithmetical  reckonings.  To  use  more  carefully 
B  of  the  author — belieying  that  there  must  somewhere  be  a  position  from 
may  be  clearly  seen  that  the  physical  universe  has  laws  which  are  not 
soverable  by  the  processes  of  induction,  but  which  may  be  shown  to  have 
xssarily  determined  by  immutable  and  eternal  principles  of  reason,  Dr. 
first  endeavors  to  apprehend  a  dear  idea  of  an  absolute  GREATdR  and 
>B,  who,  though  incomprehensible  to  the  finite  understanding,  is  yet  cog- 
»7  the  rational  insight :  so  likewise  of  the  great  plan  of  nature,  which  must 
ceeded  finom  certain  archetypal  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  Thus,  he  says, 
id  of  reason,  and  the  study  of  the  facts  and  the  laws  of  nature,  we  may 
60  laws,  not  as  mere  arbitrary  facts,  but  as  the  necessary  result  of  a 
ionally  begun  and  wisely  accomplished  by  God,  to  and  for  His  own  sole 
f  virtue  of  the  imperatives  of  His  spiritual  excellence.  So  much  as  has 
ten  and  given  of  these  superior  and  necessary  principles  are  then  applied 
tatl  fuAs  of  the  univers& 

ut  entering  more  into  detail  in  the  description  of  the  author's  argument^ 
t  has  been  said  to  indicate  its  general  scope,  and  to  afford  a  basis  for  what 
I  to  say  in  very  brief  and  general  criticism  of  its  contents.  The  gist 
'ork  is  the  attempt  to  construct  a  theoiy  of  the  universe,  A  priori,  A 
task.  The  observed  &cts  of  nature  and  the  human  mind,  together  with 
which  include  and  classify  them,  attained  by  induction  or  deduction,  are 
^liuch  the  reason  can  find  a  foot-hold  in  its  search  afber  the  umnutable 
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principles  of  the  universe.     It  may  say,  when  it  has  reached  the  last  analysis  p«^ 
sible  to  its  ia«;ight,  that  this  or  that  is  an  eternal  and  necessary  principle,  existing 
in  the  uncreated  mind  of  God,  and  therefore  tliat  the  facts  must  be  thus,  and  not 
otlierwise ;  but  tlie  only  logical  proof  which  it  can  offer  for  the  statement  is,  that, 
thus  the  facts  are,  and  not  otherwise.     A  demonstration  of  the  absolute  from  tbc 
relatiye  Ls  logically  absurd     Existence  is  revealed  to  us  only  under  specific  modi- 
fications, and  these  are  known  only  under  tlie  condition  of  our  faculties  of  knov«" 
ledge.     The  relative  is  all  we  liave,  as  finite  beings,  finom  which  to  proceed,  ac^ 
with  the  relative  it  is  perfectly  pLiin  tliat  we  can  never  attain  the  absolute.    Mcvz 
is  distributed  in  the  conclusion  tlian  can  be  collected  in  the  premises. 

Again,  it  Ls  clear  that  Dr.  IIickok's  argument  stands  or  falls  with  his  succesB    < 
failure  in  getting  the  standing-i)oint  fi'um  which  these  necessary,  immutable  air: 
eternal  principles  are  visible.     That  standing-point  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  U 
absolute  as  given  in  reason.     Dr.  IIickok  justly  concedes  that  to  both  the  functioa 
of  the  sense  and  the  discursive  understanding,  all  attempts  toward  the  concept^^ 
of  an  absolute  involve  an  .•il)surdity.     The  reason,  however,  he  asserts,  is  direct 
competent  to  state  and  cx|)ound  the  whole  problem,  and  this  by  an  immediate  insi^V 
The  proof  that  we  have  such  a  sui)ernatural  faculty,  the  author  considers  suffider^t. 
clear  in  the  conscioasncss  of  its  own  working.     That  we  have  not  such  a  &cialt: 
we  coRsider  to  be  sufiicicntly  clear  fjpom  the  accepted  facts  and  laws  of  tlic  hucsia 
mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  \\s  working.    Illustrating  this  so-called  consciousnc^ 
Dr.  IIicKOK  says :  *  In  pure  diagrams,  we  see  universal  truths  without  any  prociss 
of  logical  deduction,*  etc    "We  tliink  it  to  be  the  common-sense  of  all  men,  that,  bejks 
as  we  are,  made  up  of  matter  and  spirit,  ^  pure  diagrams  *  or  *  pure  thinking '  is  ikzi 
possible.     That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  flesh,  we  can  never  construct  m 
diagram,  can  never  think,  without  the  intervention  of  some  language  written,  spolcefi^ 
or  imagined :  wliat  niny  be  possible  for  us  as  pure  spirits,  it  is  impossible  to  ay: 
The  attempt  to  escape  all  figure  and  symbol  in  our  apprehensions  of  philoBopfaA 
cal  truth,  will  result  no  Ijetter  than  past  attempts  so  to  apprehend  divine  (roth. 
Behind  ever}'  baldest  metaphor  and  word,  lies  an  infinity  which  the  soul  conffSBes 
its  imi>otency  to  grasp  in  the  fetters  of  any  speech.     But  we  can  no  more  rgect 
all  forms  and  modes  of  speech,  than  the  earth  can  leap  above  the  clouds  wfaicfa 
surround  it,  and  which  are  by  turns  the  veil  and  the  vehicle  of  the  splendors  of 
the  sky  beyond. 

That  there  are  certain  necessary  and  absolute  truths,  which,  when  suggested  to , 
the  mind  from  without,  it  receives  as  indisputable,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  is  a  step 
beyond  even  the  extravagances  of  Descartes,  to  say  that  either  they  or  our  feeUs 
reflections  upon  them  will  ever  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  or  help  us  knoir 
the  mind  of  God  '•  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.*  Whether  this  nord 
and  illegal  faculty  be  called  the  Intuition  of  Plotinus,  the  InteUectuellc  Ansdunng 
of  SciiELLiNG,  the  Intuitive  Reason,  the  Source  of  Ideas  and  Absolute  Truths,  or 
the  Rational  Insight  of  IIickok,  we  challenge  it  to  produce  a  single  fiict  or  hw  of 
nature,  a  single  law  of  the  finite  or  the  Infinite  mind  which  it  has  unoidodly  dis- 
covered. Its  methods  are  as  unphilosophical  as  the  vision  of  Asxodbus,  and  Its 
results  as  dangerous  as  the  dim  and  dizzy  visions  of  the  fourteenth  oentoj 
Mystics. 
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Whatever  of  truth  there  Ls  in  Dr.  Hickok's  eloquent  descriptions  or  analyses  of 
the  fiu^  and  laws  of  the  physical  Cosmos,  has  been  other^'ise  discovered  than  by 
'rational  insight'  Nature  has  been  closely  observed,  her  fiicts  gathered,  grouped, 
and  tortured  by  tentative  and  crucial  hypotheses ;  and  thus  men  have  arisen  to 
the  general  laws  and  the  grand  plan  of  the  Cosmos,  as  it  actually  is,  not  as  it  ne- 
cessarily must  have  been.  It  is  thus  that  the  world  has  been  led  ^  from  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God.'  Has  Dr.  Hickok,  by  reversing  the  process,  attained  a  clearer  con- 
oqytion  of  the  Deity,  or  of  the  universe  which  is  II  is  garment  ? 

Again,  the  author  defines  the  absolute  for  which  he  is  seeking,  as  not  excluded 
from  all  relations  and  conditions.  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  then  ceases  to  be  the 
absolute.  That  its  conditionings  are  subjective,  is  no  evasion  of  the  logical  result : 
oonditioned  by  any  *  must,'  or  in  whatever  way,  it  is  the  absolute  no  longer.  To 
Cftli  it  the  absolute,  is  to  call  it  that  whicli,  by  its  very  definition,  it  has  ceased  to  be. 

It  will  be  universally  conceded  that  of  the  Divine  causation,  in  its  essential 
nature,  we  can  as  finite  beings  know  nothing.  We  can  have  to  do  only  with 
second  causes ;  and  of  these,  first  as  laws,  second  as  facts.  But  d  priori  principles 
are  only  discovered  d  2>ost€non\  from  facts.  We  perceive  the  fact,  and  then  by 
reflective  analysis  or  synthesis,  discover  the  d  jjriori  principle  on  which  tlic 
Creative  thinking  turned.  The  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  on  which  is 
based  every  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hickok's  work,  is,  itself  as  a  known  truth,  only  an 
empirical  generalization. 

The  fact  is,  the  learned  and  able  author  appears  not  to  recognize  the  difference, 
to  use  Bacon's  fine  phrase,  between  *  the  idoLs  of  the  human  mind  and  the  ideas 
of  the  Divine  mind.  The  fonner  are  mere  arbitrary  distinctions ;  the  latter,  the 
true  marks  of  the  Creator  on  His  creatures,  as  they  are  imprinted  on  and  defined 
in  matter,  by  true  and  exquisite  touches.'  We  may,  doubtless,  by  an  appropriate 
exercise  of  the  reason  in  classification,  bestow  upon  contingent  and  Isolated  phe- 
nomena an  empirical  generality ;  but  it  behooves  the  boldest  thinker,  in  his  defini- 
tion of  eternal  principles  and  necessary  laws,  to  recognize  with  humility  that 
most  fundamental  canon  of  metaphysics,  tliat  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be 
constituted  into  the  measure  of  existence. 

We  could  wish  to  notice  more  particularly,  and  at  length,  some  parts  of  the  chap- 
ters of  Dr.  Hickok's  work,  especially  that  on  space  and  time ;  but  such  a  discussion 
would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  appropriate  to  these  pages.  Nor  do  we,  by  silence, 
mean  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  force ;  indeed,  on  this 
point)  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  a  competent  physicist  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  and  exposing  many  errors  of  assumption  and  argument 
throughout  the  second  and  third  chapters. 

It  is  only  right  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  positions  which  Dr.  Hickok  main- 
tainsy  were  seldom  if  ever  argued  with  more  ability ;  and  for  the  philosophical 
student,  the  *  Rational  Cosmology '  will  constitute  the  best  intiwluction  to  a  study 
of  the  Continental  rationalLsts.  If  his  style  is  not  graceful,  it  is  at  least  as  flexible 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow,  perspicuous,  and  rising  here  and  there  into 
dignity,  and  even  sublimity.  If,  m  the  plan  and  purpose  of  his  book,  the  author  has 
fiuled,  it  has  been  where  have  failed  those  /ort£8  ante  Agamemnon^  Schellino, 
HxGSL,  and  Oken,  not  to  mention  the  Greek  who  was  greater  than  either. 
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Thi  Ballad  of  Babiv  Bbll,  and  other  Poems.  Bj  Thomas  Bailit  Aldbics.  New-York  : 

BUPD  AND  CaBLKTOH. 

The  readers  of  *Maga'  will  be  glad  to  have  in  a  permanent  form  the  coUecte«l 
verses  of  a  young  poet,  who  has  so  often  contributed  to  their  entertainment  ixi 
these  pages.    Beginning  with  the  charming  ballad  of  *  Babie  Bell,'  and  endii^ 
with  ^  The  Set  of  Turquoise,*  which  we  published  a  few  months  ago,  this  ta«itefui 
volume  preserves  for  us  also,  upon  the  whitest  page,  and  in  the  neatest  type,  about 
fifty  shorter  poems,  among  them  ^The  Blue  Bells  of  New-Eng^d,*  which  were 
tied  up  in  one  of  our  last  year's  monthly  bouquets,  and  which  have  lent  their 
fragrance  to  the  *  poets*  corner'  in  half  the  newspapers  of  the  land  eiver  sinoa 

Of  the  numerous  young  poets  whose  verses  are  beginning  to  have  currency,  Ifr. 
ALDRicn  is  perhaps  the  most  popular,  and  has  his  future  position  most  assured 
Less  than  half-ardozen  poems  in  this  volume,  however,  wo  venture  to  say,  will  be 
long  remembered,  when  it  is  out  of  print ;  that  is,  less  than  half-a-dosen  are  soeh 
as  nobody  but  Mr.  Aldkich  could  liave  written,  bearing  his  peculiar  marie,  ud 
crystallized  so  clearly  as  to  be  sure  of  permanence  and  admiration.     And  lest  tfaii 
may  bo  thought  to  be  *  damning  him  with  faint  praise,'  let  us  say,  that  one  radi 
poem  would  prove  him  poeta  natus^  and  that  hardly  any  page  in  the  volume  is  not 
agreeable  in  the  reading.     Having  the  concern  of  an  ahna  mater^  we  desire  fhit 
ho  may  not  be  spoiled  by  undue  praise,  discouraged  by  unjust  dispraise,  (bolh 
which  he  has  had  plenty  of^)  and  that  ho  may  be,  to  use  the  transcendental  phme 
which  sounds  so  oddly  in  the  sweet  and  Puritanical  lips  of  Pbiscilla  Mvlles, 
*tnio  to  the  best  that  is  in  him.' 

There  Is  some  slight  injustice  in  the  method  of  a  criticism  which  should  assume, 
in  remarking  upon  Mr.  Aldrico's  poetry,  those  high  standards  which  are  imperalife 
in  the  judgment  of  verses  f^om  the  hands  of  acknowledged  masters  in  the  art  of 
verse.  Yet  to  make  use  of  any  lower  criteria,  is  a  greater  evil,  not  complimentaiy 
to  the  object  of  criUcism,  and  which,  while  it  might  prolong  the  life  of  one  or  two 
Keatses  in  a  century,  would  help  out  of  their  newspaper  swaddling^eets  akg^ 
of  verse-dnilcrs  who  ought  to  be  strangled  at  the  second  breath. 

Clipping  the  last  stanza  from  *  The  Cloth  of  Gold,'  (page  19)  let  us  make  it  the  text 
of  a  little  plain  preaching  to  our  poet : 

'  With  art  and  patience  thus  is  made 
The  poet's  perfect  Cloth  of  Gold, 
When  woven  so,  nor  moth  nor  mold 
Nor  time  can  make  its  colors  fade.' 

More  of  this  *  art  and  patience '  Mr.  Aldrich  needs.  With  an  abundanoe  of 
poetical  imagery,  and  perhaps  a  superfluity  of  fiuiciful  conceits,  he  is  defifiiwit 
in  the  power  of  conceiving,  or  at  least  of  presenting  in  fitly-ordeied  vene  tlat 
rounded  perfect  whole  of  beauty  which  single  beauties  are  subordinate  to,  and  ood- 
spire  to  enhance.  Therefore  he  gives  us  many  polished  stones,  but  rardy  a  fiicido 
in  which  they  stand  fitly  joined  together.  The  ballad  of  *  Babib  Bnx,'  and  the 
Dramatic  Sketch,  are  in  some  degree  exceptions  to  this  statement  The  exquiaitB 
delicacy  and  pathos  which  pervade  the  former  poem  like  an  atmosphere^  are  fiv  Ba- 
pcrior  to  any  single  line  or  stanza  in  it,  beautiful  as  some  of  them  ara  The  ai^ili- 
cation  of  this  rule  does  not  and  should  not  exclude  the  poet  from  making,  or  us 
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fhMn  admiring,  those  little  *  studies '  of  yerse,  of  which  the  present  volume  is  mainly 
made  up,  and  where  a  single  effect  is  worked  out,  not  a  complex  and  proportioned 
whole.  They  are  indispensable  to  his  art  and  our  pleasure,  fitting  those  relaxed 
moods  of  mind,  when  passive  enjoyment  is  more  agreeable  than  active  and  at- 
tentiTe  admiration.  But  the  ambitious  poet  will  aim  at  something  higher  and  more 
wortfay  of  his  art  He  will  not  be  contented  with  singing  snatches  of  melody,  if  it 
is  in  his  power  to  create  a  symphony.  To  make  use  of  his  own  figure,  Mr.  Ald- 
BICH  must  not  rest  with  giving  us  ^  here  a  thistle,  there  a  rose,'  but  with  art  and 
patience  weave  his  doth  of  gold.  We  must  find  fiiult  with  him  also,  for  writing 
OTermuch,  and  with  not  enough  laborious  revisioa  It  is  better  to  be  patient  than 
prolific  —  better  to  write  with  labor  one  perfect  poem,  than  a  hundred  imperfect 
ones.    The  hundred  die,  but  the  one  lives. 

Evidences  of  carelessness  or  of  defective  art,  the  reader  will  find  scattered  not  infre- 
quently along  these  pages.  The  ending  of  ^  My  North  and  South  *  is  clumsy.  The 
»nffi"*"g  is  obvious  enough.  Why  should  he  say :  *  You  understand  ? '  Does  he 
suspect  himself  of  an  ambiguity?  In  ^ The  Ghost's  Lady,'  a  fine  effect  would  be 
pffoduoed,  but  for  the  ruinous  repetition  of  the  refirain  at  the  end  of  the  third 
The  real  climax  is  in  the  three  lines : 


*  Ho  I  thou  art  lost  — 
Thou  lowest  a  chost, 
Lady  of  mine!' 

What  kind  of  art  is  that  which  then  adds,  because  it  has  been  the  refrain  of  the 
two  preceding  stanzas, 

*  Whilb  the  nightingales  are  in  tune, 

And  the  quaint  little  snakes  in  the  grass 

Lift  their  silver  heads  to  the  moon'? 

The  weakness  of  the  word  ^  quaint '  in  its  connection,  is  too  obvious  to  need  men- 
tion, except,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  signify  subtile  and  artful,  meanings  obsolete 
since  Chaucek. 

In  the  next  poem,  *  We  knew  it  would  Rain,*  the  fimtastic  conceit  in  the  last 
two  Unes, 

*  THB  lightning  now 

Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain/ 

not  only  by  its  change  of  time  gives  the  preceding  stanzas  the  air  of  an  '  I  told  you 
ao^'  but  diverts  the  mind  from  the  imagery  in  the  first,  which  is  really,  or  should 
be^  the  burden  of  the  poem.  ^After  the  Rain '  is  an  exquisite  gem,  only  marred 
by  a  trifling  confusion  of  color,  which  a  modicum  of  art  and  patience  might  have 
avoided: 

The  poems,  'Little  Maud,'  *  Nameless  Pain,'  and  *I  sat  beside  you  while  you 
slept,'  (pages  85,  87,  and  48,)  have  merit,  but  exhibit  an  arbitrary  caprice  in  their 
metrical  construction,  which  Mr.  Aldrich  is  in  danger  of  suffering  to  become 
hibitis],  and  which  is  due  again  to  a  plentiful  lack  of  art  and  patience.  The  last  is 
also  marred  by  an  exclamation  for  which  it  is  possible  to  ploid  neither  rhyme  nor 
leasoin     It  occurs  in  the  second  line : 

'And  Chbist  I  but  it  was  wo.' 
So  in  '  Babie  Bsll  '  occurs  the  same  inapposite  interjection,  in  still  worse  taste : 
<  We  said,  sweet  Christ  I  our  hearts  bent  down/  etc.,  (page  18.) 
<  She  was  Chbist's  self  in  puritj/  (page  li.) 
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Tlie  second-named  poem,  *  Little  Maud,'  affords  us  occasion  to  remark  on  Mr. 

Aldricu  s  use  of  pet  words  and  phrases.     These  are  mostly  diminutives,  and  from 

their  usual  associatioas  not  very  poetical  ones.     *  Little,'  *  dainty,'  *  daintiest,' 

*  darling,'  are  reiterated,  as  if  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Lilliput     In  *  Babie  Bell,' 

whicli,  by  the  way,  is  needlessly  called   '  The  Poem  of  a  Little  Life  that  was  but 

Three  Aprils  (?)  Long,'  the  epithet  *  dainty'  is  well  managed.     But  why  must 

those  representative  maidens.  North  and  South,  be  called  *  Little  Girls  ? '    Of  his 

betrothed  he  sings  as 

*  Of  the  sweetest  littlo 
Lady  in  the  laud ;  * 

and  bids  the  lady  passing  by  not  to  brush  her  rich  brocade 

'Against  this  little  maid  of  mine.' 

Moreover,  it  is  a  *  littlo  girl'  who  twines  the  blue  bells  of  New-England  in  her  hair. 
With  her  size  we  liave  no  business  to  find  any  fault  That  is  her  matter ;  but  we 
object  to  having  diminutive  epithets  indiscriminately  and  uselessly  applied.  We 
have  both  daintiest  darlings  and  daintiest  palates,  little  Mauds  and  little  Marys,  Uttk 
birds,  little  snakes,  and  little  towas  in  multitudes.  Wo  hope  Mr.  Aldbich  will  out- 
grow this  peculiarity.  The  faulty  however,  is  generic  as  well  as  specifics  He  has  a 
habit  of  satisfying  himself  with  the  assertion,  that  this  or  that  action  or  natural 
object  is  beautiful,  without  describing  it  so  graphically  or  poetically  as  to  make  us 
confess  that  it  Is  so,  thus  avoiding  l)oth  the  statement  of  his  subjective  mood,  or 
the  description  of  its  objective  beauty.  In  one  stanza  of  ^Autimmalia^'  (page  47,) 
there  is  both  care  and  carelessness  in  avoiding  tliis  defect : 

*  Bc'T  when  I  ace  stretched  throueli  the  desolate  night 
The  menacimj  hand  of  the  weird  Northern  Lisht ; 
AVhen  the  leaves  have  turned  sere  uud  the  tuUns  ore  dead, 
And  the  beautiful  sumacs  are  l/urnitig  with  red,  etc. 

Let  us  end  tliis  verbal  criticism  by  objecting  to  the  word  *  touching*  in  the 
eighth  stanza  of  the  ^Ballad  of  Nantucket,'  as  an  example  of  the  fiuilt  last 
mentioned,  and  as  a  word  inappropriate  to  the  straightforward  simplicity  and 
ol  jectivc  descriptions  of  the  genuine  ballad,  llierc  is  a  painful  striving  after  a  wild 
effect  in  the  fifth  stanza  of  *A  Poet's  Grave,'  (page  71,)  which  would  be  inoongruoas 
(even  if  successful)  with  the  suflicicnt  and  admirable  characterization  in  the  preced- 
ing stanza.  Our  fault-finding  also  shall  be  ended  with  the  mention  of  l^Ir.  Aldbick's 
most  obvious  weakness — his  disposition  to  impose  inappropriately  upon  dcscriptioiis 
of  nature  and  of  character  the  language  and  symbols  of  a  single  passion,  and  that 
the  one  to  which  most  of  his  poems  of  sentiment  or  pa<«sion  are  limited. 

It  is  apparent  on  any  page  of  this  volmne,  that  Mr.  Aldricu  has  put-grown,  or  is 
out-growing  the  imitative  phase  of  his  i)oetic  life — necessary  measles  to  the  irrita- 
lllc  genus  —  in  which  his  earliest  book  of  poems  left  him.  That  was  mainly  a  book 
of  echoes.  Here  he  sings  his  own  song.  To  be  sure  there  are  traces  of  color 
taken  on  from  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  or  whom  he  has  admired. 
There  are  single  lines  reminding  us  of  Texn^'son  and  Coventry  Patxokb,  and 
studies  which  ahnost  seem  to  have  been  al>stracted  from  Stoddard's  portfolio;  bal 
more  often  his  poems  exhibit  a  touch  peculiarly  his  own,  a  delicacy  and  wit  and 
fine  flavor  not  often  found  outside  of  Keats  or  Uerrick.    The  *  Faded  Violet*  b 
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Mem  which  neither  Longfellow  nor  Stoddard  would  bo  ashamed  to  have 
Uteo.    The  picture  in  'After  the  Rain/  concluding  with, 

'And  in  the  belfrr  sits  a  dove 
With  purple  ripples  on  her  neck,' 

Like  a  sunset  by  Shater,  to  say  nothing  of  its  exquisite  symbolism.  *  Tiger 
Ees*  is  a  chapter  in  spiritual  botany.  It  is  little  praise  to  a  poet,  who  is  also  a 
d  artist,  to  pick  out  smgle  phrases  and  striking  metaphors  here  and  there ;  but 
most  be  permitted  to  admire  these  couplets  in  the  *  Moorland,'  (the  first,  in 
»  of  the  fact  that  lightning  never  appears  in  curves :) 

*  \s  vender  yiiwninf;;  cave  of  clood 

ifhe  snalcj  lightning  writhes  with  pain.' 

*yo  more  the  robin  breaks  its  heart 
Of  music  in  the  pathless  woods.' 

[n  the  Woods '  has  several  fine  lines ;  but  they  are  well  subordinated  to  the 
sral  effect  *  Barbara*  and  the  *  Set  of  Turquoise '  are  proofs  of  a  dramatic 
at  of  which  we  had  not  supix)sed  Mr.  Alduicu  possessed.  That  is  a  fine 
aphor  in  the  *  Legend  of  ELsinore,  w^hich  compares  a  ship  with  furled  sails  in 
t  of  land  to  a  weary  bird  with  folded  wings. 

Te  have  spoken  more  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  faults  as  a  poet  than  his  merits,  and  for 
reason  that  the  former  are,  in  the  main,  as  easy  to  be  corrected  as  the  latter  to 
►erceived.  lie  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  creative  poet  of  the  higher  ckiss,  nor 
y^OA  epics  be  longer  tlian  the 

Tint  epics  one  mii;ht  hide 
In  the  nearta  of  roses ; ' 

^re  over-rate  the  promise  of  his  youth,  if  he  does  not  yet  fasliion  some  such 
lisite  poem  as  the  *  Eve  of  SL  Agnes,'  gathering  into  a  few  sweet  verses  happy 
L^ts,  which  will  pass  from  lip  to  heart  long  after  the  epic  lias  gone  into  a 
rifled  oblivion. 


'WxTCHKS  01*  New-York,  as  encountered  by  Q.  K.  Philjindkr  Doesticks,  P.B.    New- 
Ork :  BcDD  and  Carlbtost. 

ST  the  first  paragraph  of  the  fii-st  chapter  of  this  series  of  sketches,  originally 
'llshed  in  the  New-York  Tribune^  the  author  disclaims  any  overstrained  effort 
nako  fun  where  none  naturally  existed,  asserting  that  *  whatever  of  hiunorous 
:ription  may  be  found  in  his  book,  bis  grown  legitimately  out  of  certain  features 
has  theme.'  This  disclaimer  discloses  Dot:sTiCKs'  greatest  fault  as  a  humorist, 
toad  of  giving  bus  wit  and  humor  (for  he  has  considerable  of  both)  free  vent  in 
oatural  channels,  and  never  forcing  it  where  it  does  not  flow,  all  his  later  writ- 
I  have  the  air  of  a  laborious  pumping  from  an  exhausted  reservoir.  These 
tcfaea,  however,  are  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  drunken  nonsense  of 
•  Elephant  Club,'  and  the  wit  and  water  of  *  Nothing  to  Say '  and  *  Pluri- 
tah.'  They  have  some  value,  moreover,  as  a  tliorough  expow  of  one  of  the 
upteat  dasaes  of  male  and  female  swindlers  in  the  metropolis. 
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Thb  Life  and  Advbntcrbs  oi*  Kit  Carson,  the  Nestor  of  the  Rocky  Moantains,  from 
Facts  narrated  bv  himself.  By  Ds  Witt  C.  Pbtsbs,  M.D.,  late  Aast.  Sargeon,  U.S.A. 
With  ori^nal  Illustrations  drawn  by  Lumlbt.    New- York :  W.  B.  C.  Clark  and  Co. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  fiunous  Kit  Gabson  to  serve  as  the  standard  hero  of 
many  novels  of  American  border  and  trapper  life.  At  last  we  have,  from  authentic 
hands,  and  in  great  part  from  his  own  lips,  the  story  of  his  life  and  adventuresi 
which,  as  if  to  verify  the  stale  adage,  that  *  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,'  sur- 
passes by  an  easy  stride  the  fictitious  and  wonder-vending  tales  which  have  pre- 
ceded it  And  this,  too,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  upon  almost  any  page 
a  something  unsaid,  for  the  omission  of  which  we  can  account^  by  remembering  his 
modesty  in  speaking  of  his  own  performances. 

Dr.  Peters  portrays  in  Krr  Carson  one  of  the  last  of  the  American  tn4>per8,  i 
noble  and  rough  race  peculiar  to  the  growing  civilization  of  the  American  continent» 
yet  lacking  in  none  of  those  chivalric  qualities  which  so  appeal  to  the  general  heart, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  knightly  tournaments  of  the  middle  age  and  a  fiur  East^  or  at 
a  later  day  among  the  prairies  and  mountains  of  our  own  far  West  Our  histoiy  as 
a  nation  would  lack  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  and  subside  to  the  level  of  com- 
monest prose,  if  it  did  not  keep  a  niche  for  such  American  heroes  as  this. 

CnBisTOPHEK  Carson  is  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of  that  sinewy  and  oompaet 
make  which  more  than  compensates  for  deficient  size.  His  musdes  are  y^wApmioA 
by  a  long  life  in  the  open  air,  labor,  and  endurance  such  as  would  have  broken 
down  the  frame  of  a  man  whose  constitution  liad  less  resilient  strength.  He  has  a 
large  and  finely-dovdopcd  head,  a  keen  gray  eye,  quick  and  nervous  in  its  more- 
mcnts,  as  it  has  learned  to  be  from  long  watching  of  the  heavens  for  smoke  from 
hostile  camps,  or  crows  flying  from  deserted  bodies,  and  of  the  earth  fbr  trail  of 
Indian  or  foot-prints  of  doer.  His  hair  is  of  a  sandy  color,  and  worn  combed  bade 
of  his  ears.  His  movements  are  rapid,  but  having  that  combined  gracefulness  and 
dignity  which  comes  of  perfect  self-possession  and  strength  exactly  ai^justed  to 
action,  neither  lacking  nor  superfluous. 

Without  the  advantages  of  early  education  or  training,  an  adventurer  from  hii 
very  boyhood,  and  living  for  the  greater  part  of  fifly  years  among  wild  Indian 
tribes  or  half-dvilized  whites,  his  name  has,  nevertheless,  become  with  those  who 
know  him  the  synonym  of  integrity  and  honor.  His  character  is  of  the  finest  sort : 
he  is  firm,  active,  self-reliant,  with  a  will  that  nerves  itself  to  the  pitch  of  eay 
occasion,  generous  and  chivalric,  patient,  far-seeing,  and  brave. 

From  Kentucky  to  Oregon,  and  from  Missouri  to  California^  all  over  the  fairoid 
prauries,  and  through  the  passes  of  high  mountains,  even  upon  theor  summits^  has 
been  left  the  print  of  his  moccasin  and  has  been  heard  the  crack  of  lus  lifla 
From  the  Three  Parks  to  Taos  he  has  trapped  for  beaver,  and  fought  the  ApMhes 
and  Camanches.  Three  of  the  most  notable  of  our  exploring  expeditioos  he  has 
guided,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  Americans  saved.  Indisposed  to  the  leshmiiiiii 
and  the  artificial  life  of  crowded  dties,  he  resides  at  Femandei  de  TaoSi  Nev- 
Mexioo,  our  Indian  agent  there,  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  preBcrring  a 
fiune  with  which  that  of  the  Gordon  Cuxmingses  and  Jules  Gibabds  of  the  old 
world  is  not  to  be  compared. 
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'Hexoirs  op  a  Nullifier*  :  a  Story  of  the  Past.  —  Wo  accidentally  obtwned 
a  little  inkling,  the  other  day,  of  the  Kcenn^^  of  the  NulUfimtion  Spirit  in  South- 
Carolina^  in  the  *  times  that  tried  men's  souls '  upon  tliat  subject,  and  in  that  region, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  came  across,  in  nimmaging  a  rare  and  curious 
literary  omnium-gatherum  of  a  neighbor  and  fiiend,  *^The  Memoirs  of  a  Nullifiery 
written  hy  Himself j"*  and  published  in  Columbia,  (S.  C.,)  in  1832 :  a  thin,  coarse- 
typed  little  book,  but  as  full  of  fun  and  satire  *as  an  egg  is  of  meat'  It  is  dcdi- 
Citod  to  Governor  Hamilton,  the  Bayard  of  the  Palmetto  State,  and  most  strik- 
mg^y  deplays  the  *  signs  of  the  times,'  nt  the  period  when  it  was  written.  We 
shall  try  to  present  a  resume  of  some  of  its  principal  and  most  amusing  incidents ; 
premising,  that  we  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  work  before,  and  liave  yet  to  meet 
the  first  person  who  in  this  respect  has  .been  more  fortunate  tlian  ourselves. 

The  author  begins  by  a  brief  description  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  He  was 
bom  in  a  remote  district  of  a  Southern  State,  of  rich  but  honest  parents,  where  the 
face  of  the  country  was  wild,  and  the  mannei's  of  the  inliabitantjS  primitive.  He 
liad  a  very  vivid  imagination,  but  knew  nothing  wliatever  of  human  nature.  Every 
liuman  creature  seemed  his  friend  —  every  pretty  woman  an  angel  —  all  the  earth 
in  his  neighborhood  a  paradise.  He  was  well  educated,  liad  an  abundant  estate, 
and  an  honorable  name :  also,  a  gay  heart  and  sanguine  spirit  He  fell  in  love 
"With  Miss  Cynthia  Angela  Simpson.  She  was  seventeen,  and  bewitchingly  liand- 
VODie :  *  she  was  indeed : '  with  soil  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair,  tlie  fairest  vermeil  com- 
plexion, and  lips  as  red  and  pulp But  no  matter :  he  *  went  to  see  her  every 

third  hour ;  beside  which,  several  times  a  day  tliey  exchanged  letters  long  and  pa>>- 
sionate.'  Such  love,  he  says,  was  considered  by  good  judges,  in  those  days,  to  be 
'very  rare.  They  were  to  be  married  in  tlio  fall:  and  *  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he 
«oidd  n't  really  wait'  Ho  was  ricli,  but  *for  Angela's  dear  suke^'  he  wanted  to 
anako  himself  much  richer.  To  this  end,  he  *  went  to  the  chief  merchant  of  the 
Jikoe,'  tdio  for  several  years  had  been  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade  in  the  various 
'^iraB  and  fabrics  which  Xcw-England  manufactures  so  much  cheaper  than  Britain 
9ai  France :  such  as  Peruvian  1>ark,  Irish  linen,  indigo,  segars,  etc.,  all  the  pure 
ffomih  of  the  happy  soil  of  Connecticut 
Ur.  IsiCBEASE  HooKEB,  the  merchant  referred  to,  a  saint-like  man  in  countenance 
VOL.  un.  20 
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and  demeanor,  when  he  waited  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  investing^  for  profitr 
able  return,  certain  unemployed  moneys  which  he  possessed,  invited  him  into  his 
most  secret  apartment,  and  cautiously  closed  the  door :  *  My  dear  Sir,'  said  he,  'you 
have  come  at  a  fortunate  moment  For  some  time  I  have  hod  a  plan  by  me^  by 
which  an  immense  fortune  can  soon  be  mode ;  but  I  have  hitherto  beea  unable  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  for  tlio  want  of  a  little  additional  capital  I  have  inTented 
a  Frtino-Pan,'  said  ho,  pushing  his  spectacles  up  on  his  forehead,  leaning  bade  in 
his  chair,  and  looking  very  level  at  me,  *  upon  a  new  and  wonderful  principle. 
The  mechanism  is  such,  that  the  slices  of  bacon,  when  exactly  half  done,  turn 
themselves  over  on  the  other  side,  simultaneously.*  I  coll  it  ^  Hoohm' 9  Patent 
Self-Animated  Philanthropic  Frying-Pan,^  Wo  will  set  up  a  manufactory  of 
them,  which  will  operate  not  less  to  our  own  personal  emolumenti  than  to  the 
general  advantage  of  mankind.  I  cal^ktc,  that  in  abeout  three  years  their  use  wHl 
become  universal  over  the  globe ;  increasing  greatly  the  comfort  of  polished  na- 
tions, and  extending  civilization  and  refinement  into  regions  upon  which  their  fig^t 
never  before  dawned.  An  advance  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  by  you  will  be  Bot- 
ficient :  and  I  assure  you,  there  is  not  another  man  in  the  State  whom  I  would  al- 
low to  participate  with  me  in  such  a  money-making  concern.' 

Knowing  that  every  body  was  fond  of  bocon-and-cggs,  and  believing  that  tiie 
popularity  and  success  of  the  scheme  were  certain,  the  required  money  was  ad- 
vanced, and  tho  manufacturing  operations  commenced.  Our  *  investor'  next  pro- 
ceeds to  build  a  fine  house ;  sells,  through  Peleo  Puipps,  Esq.,  *a  Yankee  lawyer, 
of  great  skill  in  drawing  deeds,  and  suing  for  pcople^s  character,'  a  large  plantation 
for  sixty  thousand  dollars,  in  order  to  buy  another,  which  ho  liked  much  better. 
Meantime,  he  indorses  the  paper  of  a  friend,  (they  hod  *  almost  been  rai$ed 
together,')  one  John  Ramsey,  who,  in  *  a  speculation,'  was  to  double  his  twehe 
lhou.(^nd  dollars  in  two  months.  His  frying-pan  manufactory,  with  ifnTn^ffVH>  profits 
was  also  about  starting;  and  Apolitical  consequence'  was  all  that  he  now  desired: 
so  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  run  for  the  Legislature,  with  positive  assurances  cf 
his  election.  When  the  day  for  voting  came,  he  made  a  speech  forty  minnftwi 
long,  *  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  Cicero,'  which  *  pleased  kirn  very  modi ; ' 
but  his  opponent  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half;  and  *  promised,  if  he  were  deded, 
that  every  man  in  the  district  should  have  a  gold  mine  on  his  land,  and  a  raikmd 
by  his  door,  and  that  constables  and  sheriffs  should  be  totally  abolished.'  Hm 
consequence  was,  that  when  the  votes  were  counted,  he  was  seven  bundled 
behind  I 

*  Thus  bad  begins,  but  worse  remains  behind.'  As  ho  leaves  the  coort-hoiue^  he 
passes  the  *  ware-hoase '  of  his  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  Hooker.  That  sle^  mffttiy 
has  disappeared;  a  vociferous  auctioneer  is  selling  his  property  for  bis  driiAi^ 
amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  assembly,  who  declare  themselves  ^  resolved  to  stick  to 
the  good  old  fr3ring-pan  of  their  fore-fathers ;'  and  the  twenty  thousand  doUan  an 
*  gone  to  the  winds : '  while,  to  crown  all,  it  transpires  that  Bahbet  has  uttariy 
failed,  and  that  Peleo  Phipps,  Esq.,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  confiding  cmtdoyei'a 
old  plantation,  *  under  pretence  of  attending  court  in  another  district,'  has  taken 


*  Toi^  principle  is  somewhat  like  om  Hpeclflcation  of  oar  *  Patent  Baek-Actloo  Self-A^imttnff  I 
Persnndor : '  but  Mr.  Uookicr's  patent  la  now  dead. 
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the  road  to  New-England,  bearing  with  him  not  only  our  victim's  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  but  various  other  smaller  sums  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 

He  is  horror-struck  at  first,  thus  suddenly  to  be  reduced  to  poverty ;  But  his 
*  hardy  temper  and  sanguine  spirit'  enable  him  to  overcome  the  feeling :  he  has  his 
new  house ;  he  has  youth,  health,  and  he  believes,  talent :  and  more  than  all,  ha^ 
he  not,  in  the  love  and  constancy  of  the  dear  CYNrniA  Akgela  Simpson,  that 
which  was  worth  a  thousand  fold  more  than  all  which  he  had  lost  ?  He  *  had  n't 
nothing  else! ' — and  he  resolves  to  go  at  once  and  solace  himself  with  her  affec- 
tion :  but  while  the  reflection  is  passing  through  his  mind,  a  neatly-penned  note  is 
placed  in  his  hand,  signed  with  the  full  name  of  his  inamorata,  and  bearing  these 
cruel,  heartless  words:  'Fate  has  decided  that  we  must  part  Take  my  last 
adieu,  and  spare  my  sensibility  the  pain  of  seeing  you  more.' 

*  Sech  wo  I '  She^  whom  ho  had  so  fondly  worshipped,  as  the  personification 
of  loveliness  and  truth ;  %he^  for  whom  he  *  would  at  any  moment  have  accounted 
it  but  too  much  happiness  to  die ; '  %he^  to  whose  love  he  looked  for  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  wealth,  the  treachery  of  friendship,  and  the  wrongs  of  fortune  —  hhe 
too  had  betrayed  and  forsaken  him  I  ThU  was  more  than  his  soul  could  endure. 
He  wandered  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  he  scarcely  know  whither.  Rage  and 
despair  took  possession  of  his  heart  He  threw  himself  upon  the  bare  earth,  and 
poured  forth  bitter  imprecations  against  heaven,  his  beloved,  and  all  mankind. 

*  What  a  pity,'  he  says  to  himself  at  length,  *  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  in 
these  times,  as  selling  one's  self  to  Tbe  Devil  !  If  he  were  now  to  appear,  he 
should  have  my  soul  at  a  bargain  I ' 

*  What  will  you  take  for  it  ? '  exclaimed  a  strange,  low  voice  at  his  side. 
Then  there  fell  upon  him  a  deep  terror ;  an  undefinable  sensation  of  shuddering 

and  dread :  his  hair  stood  upright ;  cold  drops  gathered  upon  his  forehead,  while 
a  curdling  thrill  ran  through  his  veins,  and  seized  upon  his  heart  In  short,  the 
poor  Nullifier  was  awfully  frightened,  and  with  good  reason ;  for  two  wild  eyes,  of 
terrible  intenseness,  were  gleaming  upon  him  through  the  *  darkness  visible ; '  also, 
features  of  supernatural  size ;  a  gloomy  brow ;  cheeks  furrowed  with  care,  and 
scarred  by  violence ;  lips  compressed  with  mingled  pride  and  malice ;  while  over 
the  high,  pale  forehead  clustered  long  disordered  ringlets  of  shining  black  hair,  that 
deepened  with  its  snaky  curls  the  strange  shadows  of  the  countenance. 

*  What  will  you  take  for  your  Soul  ? '  again  asked  the  Voice  :  *  I  will  give 
you  a  good  price.     Speak  your  desire,  and  it  shall  be  granted.' 

On  closer  scrutiny,  our  Nullifier  notices  a  singular  and  ludicrous  incongruity  be- 
tween the  upper  part  of  the  speaker's  figure  and  the  rest:  *  The  body  was  large 
and  corpulent,  and  the  legs  diminutive,  like  those  of  an  old  gourmand.  He  had  on 
a  blue  coat,  fair-topped  boots,  and  a  pair  of  greasy,  corduroy  breeches,  through  a 
hole  in  the  hind  part  of  which  emerged  a  long  black  tail,  that  dangled  and  curled 
about  as  he  spoke.*    Upon  the  borders  of  his  jaws  grew  a  pair  of  tremendous 

*  Fumr  much  as  he  appeared  to  old  PoRSoy,  when  dressed  for  *  a  walk : 

*  Prat  tell  me,  how  was  the  Detil  dressed  ?  * 
Oh  I  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best: 
His  coat  was  black,  and  his  trowsers  blue, 
With  a  hole  behind,  where  his  tail  came  through.** 
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whiskers,  blackened  with  smoke  and  singed  by  fire,  that  hung  down  aknost  to  his 
waist 

This  horrid  personage  renews  his  offer :  says  that  ho  never  fluled  yet  to  fulfil  a 
contract ;  never  *  repudiated '  an  obligation ;  and  finally  makes  this  '  open  proposi- 
^tion :  *  *  I  will  give  you  as  much  money  (or  any  thing  else)  as  you  may  deoref 
merely  on  condition  that  you  sign  a  paper  binding  yourself  never  to  be  married.' 

This  was  a  tempting  offer,  for  there  was  no  risk  whatever:  *Not  marry T 
why,  after  his  recent  experience,  that  would  be  an  act  of  folly  which  he  was  cer- 
tain that  nothing  in  mortal  shape  could  possibly  beguile  him  to  commit :  and  as  to 
taking  the  Devil's  money,  provided  he  made  a  good  use  of  it  afterward,  he  saw  no 
objection  to  thut :  so  the  conditions  were  accepted ;  the  bargain  concluded ;  the 
bonds  signed ;  the  *  Party  of  the  first  part '  using  an  ink-horn,  *  which  he  alwayi 
carried  tied  to  a  button-hole.'  The  Nullifier  was  to  have  as  much  money  as  he 
wanted:  but  i(  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  he  was  found  with  a  wife,  the  ^forfeit' 
was  to  be  paid.  Assigning  to  him  a  servant,  Kalouf  by  name,  to  '  attend  upon 
the  gentleman,  supply  him  with  as  much  gold  as  he  should  ask  for,  and  execute  all 
his  orders,'  the  Devil  disappears,  and  Kalouf,  in  human  form,  follows  his  new 
master  into  the  town. 

In  possession  of  exhaustless  wealth  and  supernatural  power,  (on  the  cheapest 
possible  terms,)  attended  by  Kalouf,  he  removes  to  the  city,  explores  the  g^y 
world,  and  satiates  himself  with  its  pleasures.  The  splendor  of  his  appearance,  and 
the  reputation  of  vast  wealth  which  ho  soon  acquired,  made  him  exceedingly  con- 
spicuous ;  and  for  months  he  *  filled  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  fine  world  whidi 
would  have  satisfied  any  ordinary  vanity.'  Through  the  manoeuvres  of  his  diaboli- 
cal attendant,  he  meets  with  various  remarkable  adventures,  but  we  must  'give 
them  the  go-by ; '  coming  at  once  to  one,  however,  which  had  a  more  immediate 
effect  in  determining  his  destiny. 

Early  habits  had  made  him  exceedingly  fond  of  hunting.  One  day,  in  a  secluded 
valley,  surrounded  by  stupendous  mountains,  and  amidst  forms  and  colors  of  na- 
ture that  Claude  or  Salvator  Rosa  might  in  vain  have  attempted  to  rival,  he 
fires  three  times,  with  a  rifie  that  never  failed  him  before,  at  a  noble  stag,  standing 
less  than  thirty  yards  off.  The  deer  vanishes,  and  Is  nowhere  to  be  found,  dead  or 
alive !  Astonished  and  disappointed  at  this  strange  occurrence,  he  seats  himself 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  is  soon  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
lovely  natural  objects  around  him,  when  his  attention  is  arrested  by  a  young  lady, 
*  beautiful  beyond  imagination,'  walking  on  the  opposite  bank  of  a  nazrow  stream, 
as  if  desirous  to  cross  it  She  essays  to  do  so,  over  scattered  rocks ;  an  *  insecure 
footing  betrays  one  of  her  steps ; '  she  sinks  in  the  deep  waters ;  fWmi  which  she  is 
at  once  rescued  by  our  unseen  deliverer ;  and,  full  of  gratitude,  invites  him  to  her 
other's  house,  which  is  not  distant,  being  hidden  from  view  only  by  a  lovely  screen 
of  forest  Hero  he  *  remains  for  some  time,  delighted  with  the  kindness  of  the 
father  of  Laura  Douglas,  and  entranced  with  7ier  beauty  and  grace.'  Of  oouzse, 
he  is  soon  head  and  ears  in  love;  and  presently  calls  upon  Kalouf,  (who  is  ' quite 
a  young  devil,  and  had  only  been  married  five  times,')  to  write  some  verses  in 
praise  of  his  mistress.    His  attendant  submits  a  couple  of  specimens ;  but  th^ 
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*  won't  do :'  he  is  ordered  to  *  strike  out  something  between  the  two : '  the  result  is 
the  following,  which,  for  diabolical  poetry,  is  *  not  so  bad : '  * 


'  Girls  who  are  formed  of  dreams  and  flowers, 

Sach  as  the  idle  poet  fancies, 

Walk  not  upon  this  earth  of  ours, 

But  onlj  glitter  in  romances. 

'  I  would  not  give  one  smile  of  thine, 

Or  slightest  touch  of  thj  soft  hand. 
For  all  the  shapes,  bright  and  divine, 
That  fill  the  realms  of  fairy  land. 

'  rAy  charms,  thank  heaven,  are  true  and  real, 

And  therefore  is  it  I  adore  thee : 
Ten  thousand  goddesses  ideal, 
Would  all  to  nothing  fade  before  thee  t ' 


*  Thikb  eyes  do  not  the  sun  eclipse, 

Thy  breast  no  mountain  snow  discloses : 
Nor  are  thy  red  and  dewy  lips 
Hade  out  of  rubies  or  of  roses. 

'  Thy  brow  is  not  the  full-orbed  moon, 
Thy  voice  is  not  the  zephyr's  sigh : 
Thy  smile  is  not  the  blaze  of  noon, 
niumining  the  earth  and  sky. 

*  Thy  form  is  not  composed  of  dreams, 

such  as  wild  Fancy  oft  displays. 
Compounded  of  the  sun's  bright  beams. 
Or  woven  of  the  moon's  pale  rays. 

*  This  is  rather  better,  Kalouf,*  says  our  hero :  *  you  Ve  stolen  a  little  of  it,  but 
I  suppose  it  will  have  to  do.'  Two  or  three  days  after  this,  his  attendant  comes  to 
him,  and  asks  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time,  that  he  may  visit  the  Lower  Regions 

*  on  a  matter  of  business ; '  not  to  *  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,'  a  wedding.  Ho 
invites  his  master  to  accompany  him,  promising  to  bring  him  back  in  safety :  and 
they  set  off  for  the  *  place  aforesaid.' 

The  road  to  the  infernal  *  Locality '  was  found  to  lie  through  *  a  very  large  cave 
in  Kentucky ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  appropriated  to  the  United  States ; '  for  each 
considerable  district  of  the  earth  had  belonging  to  it  a  separate  road,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  its  own  citizens  alone.  The  cave  was  formed  of  a  multitude  of  different 
passages,  which,  after  turning  and  twijsting  about  in  a  most  labyrinthine  manner 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  at  length  all  met  together,  and  became  one  exceedingly 
broad  and  well-trodden  road,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas,  and  smooth  as  a  turn- 
pike. *  Our  traveller '  and  his  attendant  are  passing  at  a  *  right  smart '  pace 
down  its  rather  steep  declivity,  when  suddenly  they  hear  behind  them  a  most  pro- 
digious clatter.  It  is  caused  by  the  ghost  of  a  Yankee  peddler,  who  is  journeying 
to  the  new  region  with  his  red-and-yellow  wagon  of  tin-ware  and  other  notions, 
rhe  *  spirit '-peddler  soon  overtakes  the  travellers,  and  shows  himself  characteris- 
tically impudent  and  inquisitive,  as  will  ^  more  fully  appear '  from  the  subjoined 
orief  dialogue : 

*•  This  is  a  sort  o'  slantindicular  road,  stranger,  aint  it  ?'  said  he. 

*Ye8:  rather  so.' 

*  Jes'  80  —  yes.    I  guess.  Mister,  you  've  come  a  consid'able  long  ways  ?  ' 

*  Not  very  many  hundred  miles.' 

*  Expect  maybe  you  're  from  the  North  ? ' 
*No,  I  am  not.' 

*  Did  yeou  come  by  the  Paint  Meountain',  or  'cross  the  Ohio  ? ' 

*  Neither.'    (He  wanted  to  trace  my  route  by  these  laud-marks.) 

*Hog8  and  beef-cattle  sell  tol'ably  low  now,  I  'xpect?'  (This  was  to  ascertain 
whether  I  was  a  western  man.) 

*  I  think  it  quite  probable.' 

*  I  guess,  Mister,  you  've  had  a  good  cotton  crop  this  year  ? ' 

*  I  understand  that  the  cotton  crop  was  abundant  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.' 

*  I  reckon,  maybe,  they  raise  tobacco  in  the  parts  yeou  hail  from  ? '  (This  was  to 
track  me  to  Virginia.) 
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*  They  are  fond  of  tobacco  thcro.^ 

*  Be  they  ?  I  guess,  strangers,'  continued  the  exhaustless  *  pump,' '  jeon  have  n't 
none  on  ye  never  been  in  this  country  we  're  goin'  to,  afore,  hev  yeou  ?  I  'd  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  place  't  is  for  tradin'.' 

But  reader,  wo  havo  condensed  to  the  middle  of  *  our  hero's  history :  and  haTing, 
as  we  hope,  thus  far  stimulated  your  curiosity,  we  shall  wait  until  our  next  num- 
ber to  satiny  it :  leaving  our  poddler  looking  continually  along  the  way  for  the  spirit 
of  old  Nehemiah  Pettibones,  who  'd  *  been  owin'  him  ninopence  for  more  'n 
eighteen  years ! '  There  is  *  no  offence '  in  the  farther  dcyclopments  of  the 
*  Regions  *  toward  which  the  *  spiritual '  trio  are  journeying,  but  a  most  amusing 
exhibition  of  political  economists  and  high  prolectionLsts ;  while  the  adyentures 
which  ensue,  after  the  travellers  trace  their  way  back  to  *  the  States,'  through  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  are  equally  *  wild  and  wonderful'  *  Bide  for  a  little,'  therefore, 
reader ;  for  while  you  are  perusing  the  first  part  of  this  veritable  histoiy,  the 
second,  and  *  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,'  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  the  post- 
bags  of  our  common  *  Unde,*  Samuel. 


EDrroRTAL  Narrative-History  of  the  Knickerbocker  Maoazixb:  Numbkb 
Two.  —  Now  let  us  begin  at  our  beginning :  and  the  reader  must  excuse  us,  if  we 
'branch  off'  occasionally ;  for,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  avoid  a  course  so  erratic,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  so  gmerally  un- 
satisfactory. But,  like  the  Georgia  witness  on  the  stand,  recording  the  deeds  of 
*  Capt  Rice,  who  'gin  a  treat,'  wo  must  tell  our  story  in  our  own  way,  else,  like 
him  and  many  another,  we  may  *  come  out  of  the  same  hole  which  we  went  in  at* 

The  first  *  pen-scratoh '  of  ours  which  appeared  in  this  Magaadne,  was  published 
in  the  number  for  April,  1834.  It  was  entitled  ^A  Contrasted  Pietwre^^  and  was 
really  what  it  purported  to  be,  a  story  founded  in  the  main  upon  actual  &ct  and 
'  some '  personal  observation.  When  we  left  the  manuscript  with  the  publisher  at 
the  office  of  the  Knickerbocker,  then  at  the  comer  of  Vesey-stroet  and  Broadway, 
(for  then  the  Astor-Houso  was  not,  but  gentlemen's  dwellings,  among  tfaesD, 
if  we  rightly  remember,  the  late  Puilip  Hone's,  occupied  tho  *  block*  to  Barday- 
strect,)  the  proprietor  said  he  would  hand  it  to  the  editors,  and  if  we  would  call  in 
a  day  or  two,  after  they  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse  it|  we  should  be 
favored  with  an  answer.  lie  added,  that  there  was  a  *  constant  struggle,  from  tibe 
best  writers  in  the  ked'ntry,  to  obtain  admission  to  the  pages  of  the  Magazine ;  and 
that,  *  of  course,  you  know,'  very  many  persons,  who  *  write  good,'  are  yet  obliged, 
in  consequence  of  the  *rush,'  to  be  turned  away.'  *  Very  wdV  we  said,  'lei  the 
little  sketeh  take  its  chance :  it  is  pretty  good^  though  I ' 

*  Come  to  look  at  it '  now^  though,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  as  it  seemed  then :  and 
yet  we  recognize  so  readily  and  forcibly  the  scenes  and  events  recorded  in  it,  that 
beyond  the  fiict  of  its  circulation  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time^  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  have  *  been  something  in  it'    Suffice  it  here  to  nj , 
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that  it  was  received,  accepted,  printed,  and  commended :  and  doubtless  the  memory 
of  the  pleasm^  which  the  reception  of  our  first  article  for  the  Knickerbocker  gave 
us,  may  have  led  us  to  regard  with  undue  leniency,  and  admit  into  our  Magazine 
articles  quite  as  indifferent  as  our  own  coup  Wessai  in  these  pages.  An  appeal 
from  a  young  writer,  that  ^  there  must  be  a  first-time  trying,*  always  *  touched  us 
nearly.' 

But  this  aside :  we  doubt  if  we  could  now,  with  all  our  experience,  better  de- 
scribe the  tyranny  of  a  village  school-master,  or  the  feelings  arising  in  a  young 
man^s  Tieart  on  his  first  voyage  down  the  Hudson,  and  his  approach  to,  and  arrival 
at,  the  even  then  *  Great  Metropolis  of  New-York.'  As  we  saw  it  then,  in  *our 
mind's  eye'  we  can  see  it  now.  And  we  can  raise  our  right  hand,  and  without 
swearing,  'affirm,'  that  the  scene  at  the  old  blue-stone  Bridewell,  then  ranging  with 
the  north  side  of  Murray-street,  back  in  the  Park,  is  as  true  as  can  be. 

And  here  let  us  episodize  for  about  a  minute,  a  minute  and  a  hal^  or  two 
minutes :  for  'things  is  working,'  in  the  mind  of  *  your  reminiscent' 

A  little  way  from  the  old  blue-stone  Bridewell  (where  we  used  to  drop  in,  of  a 
Sunday  morning,  on  our  way  back  from  oiur  barber's  Jim  Grant's,  to  have  a  chat, 
and  leave  the  Sunday  paper  with  old  Sheriff  Parkins,  of  London,  then  and  there 
in  duress)  was  the  *  Court  of  Sessions,'  held  in  the  end-room,  toward  Broadway : 
one  RiKER  presiding.  Walking  that  way  one  day,  our  friend  David  Graham,  Jr., 
sard :  *  CJome,  Louis :  I  want  to  show  you  the  Law's  doings :  come  and  see  Riker.' 

This  seemed  irreverent,  yet  we  went  Riker  (*  dear  Dick  Riker  ! ')  was  on  the 
bench,  with  two  aldermen,  one  on  each  side  of  him.  Thompson,  for  burglary,  in  the 
dock,  to  be  sentenced :  a  spread-head,  big  ears,  eyes  red,  mouth  satyr-icaL  Riker, 
whose  bald  head  shone  like  a  greased  ostrich-egg,  phrcnologically  developed,  turning 
to  each  of  his  associates,  and  smiling  upon  the  prisoner,  said : 

•Thompson  I  —  it  appears  fi*om  the  evidence,  Thompson,  and  also  Thompson, 
from  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  that  you,  Thompson,  have  been  a  bad  man:  you  have 
been  &ulty,  Thompson,  on  evidcnca  The  Court  must  make  an  example  of  you  for 
your  own  benefit,  Thompson,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  out  o'  jaiL 
Thompson,  the  Court  has  had  your  case  under  serious  consideration ;  and  have 
oome  to  the  conclusion,  that  you  mitst  suffer  some.  The  Court  could  inflict  upon 
you  the  highest  penalty  known  to  the  law  —  fifteen  years  in  the  State-prison : 
but  we  have  come  to  the  decision,  that  the  great  ends  of  public  justice  (which 
are  as  important  in  your  case  as  in  ours)  will  be  maintained  by  the  sentence  which 
it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  pronounce.  Thompson,  it  is  the  sehtence 
of  this  Court,  that  you  be  taken  hence,  to  be  confined  in  the  State-prison  at  hard- 
labor,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  and  ten  months :  be  a  good,  mlling  man, 
Thompson,  while  in  prison,  and  when  you  come  out,  Thompson,  take  your  mother's 
name,  by  which  you  will  not  be  known,  and  become  a  useful  member  and  an 
ornament  to  society.    Next  case : '  and  Thompson  is  taken  away. 

But  ^Sevenons  d  nous  Knickerbocker. 

One  morning,  after  the  publication  of  the  little  sketdi  called  *-4  Contrasted 
JPict/ure^  (it  had  teen  printed  in  that  Magazine  I)  we  dropped  in,  to  see  the  pub- 
lisher.     *  Community,'  we  had  no  doubt  was  excited  in  relation  to  the  article. 
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Upon  inquiry,  the  publisher  said  that  it  was  CYcn  so :  community  wa«  excited,  ud 
liad  asked  for  the  name  of  the  author. 

*  Did  you  inform  the  inquirers  from  whose  pen  proceeded  the  article  in  question ?' 

*I  did  not:  but  simply  said :  *  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  pexson  who  will  make  his 
mark  by-ancl-by.' 

He  was  right:  4he  mark^  was  made,  in  the  shape  of  a  signature— a  JMKt 
signature — whereby  Louis  Gaylokd  Clark  and  Cleuent  M.  Edson  became  the 
owners  and  possessors  of  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  The  payment  of  oertiin 
moneys  was  rendered  necessary :  and  these  'moneys'  were  advanced,  for  both  of 
us,  by  the  truest,  most  genial,  warm-hearted  friends  in  the  world.  Gone,  some 
of  them,  now :  but  surely,  *  their  reward  is  with  them.' 

Well :  we  commenced  the  Knickeubockek.  There  was  something  in  the  toj 
name  of  tlie  work  which  made  \}&pr<md:  and  that  pride,  we  are  not  ashamed  t(» 
say,  lingers  with  us  even  until  now. 

We  went  to  our  artist-friend,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edmonds,  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  in. 
Wall-street,  to  prepare  for  us  a  design  —  the  head  of  an  authentic  KNiCKEUiOcai. 
lie  did  it :  pipe,  round-crowned  hat;  cat  sleeping  under  an  old-fiishioned  arm-duiv 
with  a  wide  look-out  for  the  old  Dutch  gentleman  toward  ancient  Pavonia,  or  Com— 
munipaw :  the  *  Uouse  of  the  Four  Chimneys,'  belonging  to  Van  Hobn,  the  Itrsb 
Oysterman,  occupying  all  the  visible  back-ground. 

We  are  getting  a  little  before  our  story.     Before  consummating  the  purchase  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  from  Mr.  Peabodt — a  parched  pea,  always  u  ^- 
hot  shovel  —  we  took  counsel  from  pnident  and  considerate  friends.    Wo  wcntti^ 
see  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  at  the  office  of  the  ^CommereicU  Adzertiter^  in  Wil- 
liam-street, near  the  corner  of  Pine.    We  remember  now  the  sun  shining  oq  the 
Ijacks  of  a  bound  copy  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  Niles'  Register. 

We  presented  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stone,  from  a  gentleman  in  'old  Onondagp^' 
who  liad  taken  the  ^Xew  -  York  Spectator '  for  many  years.  We  stated,  in  very 
brief  and  simple  words,  our  business.     Mr.  Clement  M.  Edson  vras  with  us. 

Colonel  Stone  knew  u.s,  and  had  a  regard  for  us,  especially  for  our  twin- 
brother  AViLLis,  who  Iwid  written  several  pieces  of  poetiy  for  the  ^Commmtial 
Advertiser^  which  had  tlie  newness  and  freshness — *the  dow  of  his  youth' — md 
which  liad  proved  widely  popular. 

We  opened  our  business  to  Colonel  Stone,  after  the  deliveiy  of  the  letter: 

*  Colonel  Stone,  you  have  much  experience  in  literature ;  and  we  young  men, 
with  great  confidence  in  your  mature  judgment,  liave  come  to  ask  you  for  yonr 
counsel  and  advice.  We  have  bought  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine ;  and  propose 
to  publish  it,  and  try  to  make  it  a  good  work,  which  vrill  aflR>rd  us  a  livings  and 
perhaps  do  honor  to  our  periodical  literature.' 

*  Ah  I '  said  tlie  Colonel,  putting  his  long,  thin,  wlutc  fingers  to  his  chin,  and 
then  brushing  back  the  *  cow-lick '  of  stiff  black  hair  on  his  forehead ;  *  you  bava 
bought  it,  eh?  Then  what  do  you  want  advice  about?  The  deed  is  eUma^ 
Lsn'tit?' 

We  nodded  assent  ^  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  the  Colonel :  '  it  is  a  very  precaxi- 
oas  dependence.  From  the  very  first,  there  has  never  been  a  Magazine  published 
in  America,  which  has  paid  its  expenses,  fix)m  the  old  Port-IbliOy  down  to  the 
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present  time.  '  I  wish  you  well,  loys^^  added  the  Colonel,  (and  Mr.  Francis  Hall 
raised  his  big  eye-brows,  and  gave  forth  a  smile  from  his  thin  lips,)  ^  but  I  think 
you  have  missed  it  But  be  certain  of  one  thing^  however :  whatever  /  can  do  for 
you,  in  the  columns  of  the  Commercial,  or  in  your  own  pages,  I  will  do.  Do  n't 
let  me  detain  you :  (sly  dog !)  These  are  business  hours,  and  *  The  Commercial  * 
is  an  evening  paper.'  ' 

We  left — and  Mr.  Hall  smiled  again. 

Well,  the  deed  was  done :  and  from  that  hour  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  be- 
came a  fixed  &ct  in  our  existence. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  see  the  name  of  our  periodical  inscribed  high  up 
on  the  gable  of  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Long's,  number  one  hundred  and  sixiy-one, 
Broadway.  Many  and  many  a  time  it  gave  us  a  thrill  of  delight,  when  we  had  n't 
twenty-five  cents  in  our  pocket     But  who  knew  it  ? 

There  had  been  so  much  puffing ;  such  an  enormous  cry,  with  a  limited  amount 
of  wool,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Knickerbocker  ;  that  wo  determined, 
at  the  outset,  that  we  would  at  least  avoid  an  imitation  of  that  style  of  literature. 
So  when  we  commenced,  we  said  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

*  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  imprint  of  this  Magazine,  that  it  has  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  will  hereafter  be  issued  under  difierent  auspices  than  hereto- 
fore. 

'  A  brief  outline  of  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued  in  ih&  future  management 
of  the  work,  will  be  pardoned,  the  more  readily,  it  may  be,  that  our  readers  are 
assured  that  we  shall  seldom  trouble  them  with  mere  promises. 

*  No  exertions  will  be  left  unemployed,  to  render  the  work  honorable  to  American 
Periodical  Literature,  and  acceptable  to  the  Public,  whose  patronage  is  only  so  &r 
solicited,  as  it  shall  seem  to  be  deserved. 

*  The  Original  Papers,  which  it  is  designed  shall  be  so  varied  as  to  form  a 
combination  of  the  Solid  and  the  Useful,  with  the  Entertaining  and  the  Agree- 
able, will  be  from  literary  pens  of  established  reputation  in  different  cities  and  por- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

*•  Acceptable  Oiiginal  Articles  will  be  paid  for,  at  such  rates  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  shall  seem  to  warrant 

*In  addition  to  the  Original  Papers^  liberal  space,  will  bo  devoted,  under  the 
head  of  *  Literary  Notices,'  to  brief  and  candid  reviews  of  new  works,  of  proper  dis- 
tinction, with  such  extracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  add  interest,  or  to  evince  the 
fustice  of  the  accompanying  criticism.' 

Now  this  Prospectus  was  extremely  well  considered.  It  agitated  our  whole 
tfaimble-full  of  brains  for  over  a  whole  night :  we  woke  up  on  the  morning  of  April 
first — *  auspicious  mom,'  of  1834 — and  on  the  following  day  it  was  expanded  before 
the  publia  A.  feature  —  it  was  a  *  feature,'  as  it  turned  out  —  was  a  ''Monthly 
CompendAwm^  comprising,  in  a  succinct  form,  all  events  of  importance  which 
might  occur  during  the  month,  *  with  meh  remarks^  or  illustratioe  comments,  aa 
they  might  demand.^ 

In  the  very  first  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  which  we  ever  had  the  honor  to 
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publish,  in  the  account  of  the  election  for  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  this  dtj, 
held  in  April  1834,  we  wrote  as  follows : 

*•  The  journals  in  the  interest  of  both  parties  were  for  some  weeks  bea%to 
arms,  and  when  the  period  arrived,  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  the  mo8t  violent  a- 
citcmcnt  The  contest  was  attended  by  riot  and  bloodshed.  On  the  efcningflf 
the  second  day  of  the  election,  it  was  alleged  in  the  meetings  holden  in  difinot 
parts  of  the  city,  that  members  of  the  party  in  the  minority  had  been  driTen  from 
the  polls  by  the  presence  of  foreigners,  employed  by  their  opponents  to  pRnot 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  Intunations  were  also  reoeiTed  it  fhese 
meetings,  that  a  riot  was  intended  the  next  day,  in  the  ward  which  had  been  tts 
most  turbulent  during  the  day ;  and  that  threats  had  been  made  that  noiMeBfate 
who  should  visit  the  ward  would  be  attacked. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  information,  application  was  made  to  the  Mayor  Jbrn 
additional  police,  which  was  answered  by  an  assurance  that  the  tranquillity  of  tbe 
city  should  Ije  prcsen'ed.    At  ten  o'clock,  however,  on  the  following  day,  the  p»- 
sage  of  the  ship  ^  Constitution,'  drawn  through  tho  streets  on  wheels,  flanung  wittm. 
inscriptions,  and  manned  by  sailors  in  uniform,  was  the  signal  for  the  rmmmfnm- 
ment  of  hostilities.     Persons  with  bludgeons  suddenly  appeared  among  the  cnndv 
and  an  af&ay  ensued,  in  which  a  number  of  dtizena  were  knocked  dovn,  iBiS. 
severely  injured.     The  Mayor  himself  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  tumnl^  i^^ 
ceived  a  severe  blow  from  a  club.    .    .    .    (Again  the  fiigate  *  Constitation '  «i^ 
attacked,  and  it  was  threatened  to  be  destroyed.)    '  The  Mayor  now  arrived  vpaBS- 
the  groimd,  attended  by  policemen,  constables,  and  about  forty  watcfameo. 

*A  scene  of  violence  ensued,  which  beggars  description.  The 
without  respect  to  tlieir  authority,  watchmen,  and  citizens,  to  the  number  of  1 
or  more,  were  knocked  down,  and  some  of  them  dreadfully  beaten. 
for  nearly  a  mile,  was  a  surging  sea  of  heads.  The  shouting,  the  throwing  oC 
stones,  and  other  missiles,  and  the  rattling  of  clubs,  as  blows  were  giyeo,  reUiriieJU 
and  warded  offj  tho  rushing  of  the  immense  crowd,  and  the  sudden  doaing  of  flve 
stores,  altogether  formed  a  scene  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.' 

This,  and  somewhat  more,  was  penned  by  an  '  eye-witne68|'  for  we  nv  titf 
whole  scene  from  our  boarding-house  in  Broadway,  opposite  what  n  nov 
*  Stewart's,  but  which  was  then  the  old  *  Washington  Hotel.* 

And  how  do  you  think,  reader,  it  was  received  f  Why,  the  journals  of  Ml 
parties^  while  they  were  not  at  all  stinted  in  their  praise  of  the  literary  <»liM«i*» 
of  the  Magazine,  suggested  to  us  that  we  had  *  better  let  politics  akme^  tf  wo  ondd 
not  be  a  little  less  one-»ided  1 ' 

We  took  their  advice,  from  that  time  forth :  and  we  think  now,  as  we  hm 
thought  ever  since,  that  we  might  safely  leave  party-squabbles  to  par^-ocgu^ 
and  occupy  a  hroad  neutral  literary  ground^  on  which  all  parUn  in  , 
and  men  of  all  creeds  in  religum^  might  meet  like  hrother». 

And  how  we  began  to  go  on,  from  this  tho  first  number  of  the  ] 
under  our  supervision,  we  propose  to  proceed  to  inform  the  readBT  in  oar 
next  ^issoo,'  in  a  narrative  less  discursive  and  neoessarily  'scnppy'  fbui  As 
present 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  There  is  a  world  of  truth  and 
Bound  philosophy  in  an  elaborate  article  from  a  late  English  journal,  ^  Concerning 
TSdiness,^  as  an  oyer-lOoked  source  of  human  content  Various  pictures  are  drawn, 
tnd  eminent  illustratiye  examples  cited,  pro  and  eon,  with  strong  and  even  artistic 
eflfect :  and  the  corollary  deduced  therefrom  is,  that  even  those  *  who  are  the  most 
oocnmon-place  in  understanding  and  in  feeling ;  who  are  not  very  clever,  nor  ex- 
traordinarily excitable,  nor  extremely  unlucky,'  may  become  equally  content,  and 
even  cheerful,  (in  subordination  to  more  serious  requisites,  of  course,)  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  constant,  pervading,  active,  all-reaching,  energetic  Tidiness. 
The  writer,  one  branch  of  whose  subject,  by  segregation  and  condensation,  we  pre- 
sent, among  other  things,  says : 

*  *  Obdkr  is  heaven's  first  law  : '  and  there  is  a  sensible  pleasure  attending  the  carry- 
ing of  it  faithfully  out  to  the  very  smallest  things.  Tidiness  is  nothing  else  than  the 
carrying  into  the  hundreds  of  little  matters  which  meet  us  and  touch  us  hour  by  hour, 
tibe  same  grand  principle  which  directs  the  sublimest  magnitudes  and  afEairs  of  the  uni- 
Tidiness  is,  in  short,  the  being  right  in  thousands  of  smaU  concerns  in  which 
i  men  are  slovenly  satisfied  to  be  wrong.  And  though  a  hair's  breadth  may  make 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  not 
a  litUe  difference.  Tidiness  is  a  great  source  of  cheerfulness ;  and  the  more  certainly 
win  this  cheerfiilness  result,  when  the  tidiness  is  the  reward  of  our  own  exertions. 
And  so  I  counsel  you,  my  friend,  if  you  become,  from  whatever  real  or  fancied  cause, 
Texed,  and  worried,  and  depressed,  do  n't  sit  over  your  library-fire  and  brood  and 
bother  about  it :  there  is  a  drawer  of  yours  containing  papers,  which  has  for  weeks 
been  in  great  confusion ;  there  is  a  division  of  your  book-case,  where  the  books  might 
be  better  arranged :  see  to  these  things  forthwith.  It  will  occupy  you,  interest  you, 
perhaps  dirty  you ;  but  in  the  end  you  will  find  your  worry  and  your  depression  gone ; 
that  yon  are  once  more  hopeful  and  cheerful.  You  have  sacrificed  to  the  good  genius 
of  Tidiness,  and  you  are  rewarded  accordingly.  To  put  things  rightj  and  to  know 
that  they  are  put  right,  has  this  effect.  I  can't  tell  tohi/  it  is  so,  but  so  it  most  as- 
enredly  m.  Therefore,  take  this  as  a  maxim :  A  disposition  toward  energetic  Tidiness 
ia  M  perpetual  soyrce  of  quiet  satisfaction.  It  always  provides  us  with  something  to 
tldnk  of  and  to  do :  it  affords  scope  for  a  little  ingenuity  and  contrivance :  it  carries 
US  out  of  ourselves :  and  prevents  our  leading  an  unhealthy,  subjective  life.  It  gratifies 
the  instinctive  love  of  seeing  things  right,  which  is  in  the  healthy  human  being.  And 
it  is  fonnded  upon  the  philosophical  fact,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  having 
A  thing,  great  or  small,  which  was  wrong,  put  right.  You  have  greater  pleasure  in 
BUOh  a  thing,  when  it  has  been  fairly  set  to  rights,  than  if  it  never  had  been  wrong.' 

Now  this  is  advice  which  is  not  only  worthy  of  being  heeded,  but  of  being  acted 
upon.  YThat  is  true  of  your  library,  of  your  private  apartment,  your  sanctum,  is 
troe'of  yoor  person.  Suppose  you  are  in  the  habit  of  shaving  your  chin :  do  you 
fad  right,  to  sit  down  to  your  work  with  it  unreaped  ?  Does  it  feel  well  to  your- 
self— would  it  look  well,  to  a  friend  ?  Ev^  a  woman,  with  so  many  countervail- 
ing charms,  disarming  animadversion,  is  not  pleasantly  regarded  under  such  dr- 
comstanoes :  *  I  like  not,'  says  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  *  observant '  Gritics, 
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*  when  a  ^oman  has  a  big  pcard :  I  did  spy  a  big  peard  under  her  muffler.'  So  of 
your  habiliments :  does  the  dame  say  to  you :  ^  Are  you  going  to  put  on  dean 
linen  such  a  dismal,  dirty  day  as  this  ?  *  *  Certainly,  my  cauliflower,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  i«  a  *  nasty  day,^  as  the  London  cockneys  term  it :  would  you  have 
me  *  dirty/  because  every  thing  else  about  me  is  dirty  ?  *  Cleanliness  is  godlineoi* 
my  sun-flower.'  All  the  while,  you  do  n*t  exactly  like  to  take  the  trouble ;  but  oa 
that  very  account,  do  it :  just  as  you  may  reluct  at  your  accustomed  walk,  on  a 
deep-snowy  winter^s  day :  but  your  inertia  is  the  very  reason  why  you  iktfuld 
draw  your  long  boots  to  the  *  junction,'  and  with  legs  and  thighs  warmly  housed 
in  *  Russia'  or  rubber,  go  forth,  *  conquering  and  to  conquer,'  through  the  drifted 
snow.  It  is  hard  getting  up,  *  when  the  pale  morning  chills  the  eye,'  in  this  wintiy 
weather :  but  if  you  have  a  little  boy,  as  we  have,  and  you  hear  him  say,  from  kit 
^^-arm  nest,  *  Sol-jeer  —  yup!^  obey  the  mandate  as  if  you  were  a  soldier:  coU 
water,  a  Turkish  towel,  and  goosc-pimple  friction,  are  terrorless,  after  the  fint 
bound  upon  the  bed-room  carpet.  We  appeal  to  our  friend  Dr.  Hall,  of  the 
^Journal  of  Ilealtk^  who  always  talks  and  writes  sensibly  on  such  6ulgec(B,if 
our  *  premises  *  are  not  well  laid.  -  -  -  *  Stoppino  at  the  *  Washington  Hold,' 
{yahere^  *S.  F '  ?  —  there  are  a  good  many  Washisoton  hotels,)  one  hot  night  hrt 
smnmer,  and  having  been  ushered  into  a  room  for  a  trial  of  *  Nature's  sweet 
restorer,'  I  was  soon  casting  about  for  certain  means  and  appliances,  should  a  retreat 
become  necessary  before  morning,  and  was  horrified  to  find  in  the  wash-stand 

*  drawer,'  instead  of  matches,  the  following  highly  *  suggestive,'  if  not  altogether 

poetical  lines : 

*■  Strangbr,  beware  I  or  here  unnumbered  bugs 
Will  supk  your  substance,  like  so  many  Thugs : 
Flee  for  your  life  I  nor  trust  your  tender  skin 
Where  bugs  and  fleas  would  drive  a  saint  to  sin ! ' 

No  sleep  there :  the  *pote'  had  *  murdered  sleep'  by  his  *  insinuations^*  He  is 
liable,  even  now,  to  an  action  for  libeL  -  -  -  Peruaps  many  of  our  readen  m^ 
remember  a  sketch,  unmistakably  from  the  pen  of  Dickens,  in  Hautehold  Wcrii^ 
describing  an  inebriated  young  man,  ^  overcome  with  last  nighty'  who  oame  be&n 
the  police-department  as  a  *  complainant '  for  the  loss  of  a  watch.  '  Where  do 
you  live.  Sir?'  asked  the  official.  ^Lamber.' ...  *0h!  you  live  in  Lambetfif' 
*Ye-e-8  —  Lambcr.' .  .  .  *What  is  your  profession?'     *Wha' — wha's  'fosBioof' 

*  Yes :  wliat  is  your  business  ? '  *  Solirrer.'  *  Solicitor ;  ay :  and  you  've  lost  your 
watch,  you  say?'  *N-o-o;  'tznotmywar'  —  'tz'afrczomi'.  *Ah:  it's  not  yaw 
watch,  but  a  friend  o'  yours  ?  Very  well :  you  come  here  to-morrow  mornings  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  we  '11  liave  your  friend's  repeater  or  you.'  (It  had  already  beeo 
found,  but  he  was  not  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  it )  *  Tmorrermomin'  ? '  •  Yei^  to- 
morrow morning,  at  ten  o'clock.'  *  Wha'-wha'-wha'  is  it  o'clock  now  f  —  is  it  to- 
morrowmomin'  or  yes-s-terdaymomin'  ? '  He  was  told  that  it  was '  tAu  momii^* 
and  was  bowed  out  with :  *  There,  go  away  now : '  and  he  zig-zagged  finom  the  pra- 
mises.  The  following,  from  a  familiar  note  of  an  old  friend  and  fellow-Gotfaamiti^ 
reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the  foregoing  scene :  *  I  was  sitting  in  my  slippen  tibe 
other  night,  before  a  good  sea-coal  fire,  (none  of  your  hard,  sulphurous  antfancftfli) 
reading  the  ^Ndrrative-ITistory  of  the  Knickerbocker  ; '  and  when  I  came  to  your 
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remarks  upon  poor  Charles  Hoffman,  and  ran  over  that  yerse  of  ^SparJcling  and 
JSright,^  which  you  have  quoted,  a  little  occurrence  came  to  me  suddenly,  out  of 
one  of  the  cells  of  Memory,  which  I  do  n't  suppose  I  have  thought  offer  seventeen 
years.  This  was  it :  there  were  four  young  men  of  us — you  know  them  all  but 
00%  at  this  moment  —  who  were  partaking  of  one  of  Bunker's  beautiful,  quiet, 
reeherehe  dinners,  at  the  blessed  old  Mansion-House  in  Broadway,  on  New-Year's 
Bve.  The  viands  were  of  the  best ;  the  wines,  which  were  of  the  finest  vintages, 
cheered  but  did  not  inebriate,  and  were  '  discussed  without  fuss  or  pretence,  or 

want^  or  waste.'     H ,  one  of  our  little  party.  In  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  sang 

*  Sparkling  and  Bright,*  as,  with  goblets  in  hand,  we  awaited  the  toast  with  which 
he  was  to  concluda  It  was  given,  honored,  and  our  glasses  set  down ;  when  a 
dapping  of  hands  was  heard  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  presently  a  faint, 
timid  rap  *  spiritualized '  at  our  door.  It  was  opened :  and  there  entered  a  youug 
gentleman,  hat  in  hand,  and  evidently  in  the  state  in  which  Wallack  represents 
'Dick  Dashall'  to  be,  when  he  shows  the  *old  woman'  the  * min-min-iat-shure.' 
Looking  apparently  at  some  dozen  more  guests  than  were  present,  he  said :  *  Gent- 
lemen, 'xcuse  me,  'f  you  please :  I  heard  that  ex-quis-ite  song,  bea-^w-tTlly  sung : 
and  I  wish  pus^n«-sonally,  to  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  mj-mj-self  and  Mend  in 
neo^  room :  'S*be-ew?-tiful  sentiment : 

*  Like  the  swubblcs  that  bim 
On  the  beaker's  swim, 

AdJ  bake  on  the  ribs  while  eating ! ' 

'  Cbn'lemen,  do  n't  let  me  intrude :  I  only  wanted  to  say,  I  thanh  you,  gen'lcmen : 
ancerely  Thank  you,  on  behalf  of  my-my-self  and  friend  in  nex'  room.  Good 
erenin',  gentlemen! ' — and  the  grateful  fellow  bowed  himself  out*  This  is  quite 
as  maudlin,  and  almost  as  well  presented,  as  the  sketch  by  Dickens,  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Our  friend  adds,  that  *  the  young  gentleman  was  subsequently  so 
extremely  mortified  at  the  ridiculous  exhibition  which  he  had  made  of  himself, 
that  from  that  time  forth  he  was  never  known,  even  by  his  most  intimate  friends, 
to  be  overcome  by  wine.*  -  -  -  Our  friendly  and  gratifyingly-commendful 
OQnrespondent  *  Saw-Dust,'  of  Pass  Christian,  (Miss.,)  must  pardon  us  for  present- 
ing a  somewhat  reduced  copy  of  his  clever  sketch,  wherein  we  have  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original :  In  the  early  settlement  of  Arkansas,  a  traveller, 
after  riding  some  eight  or  ten  miles  without  meeting  a  human  being,  or  seeing  a 
human  habitation,  came  at  length,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wood-road,  to  a  miser- 
able '  shanty,*  the  centre  of  a  small  clearing,  in  what  had  originally  been  a  ^  Black- 
jack-thicket,' whence  the  only  sound  that  proceeds  is  the  discordant  music  of  a 
broken-winded  fiddle,  from  the  troubled  bowels  of  which  the  occupant  is  laboriously 
extorting  the  monotonous  tune  known  as  *7%«  ArJcansas^  or  Rackensack  Traveller.^ 
Oar  traveller  rides  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door,  which  was  once  the  bed- 
Ihune  of  a  cart-body,  now  covered  with  bear-skins,  and  hung  upon  two  big  wooden 
hinges.  After  much  shouting,  the  inmate  appears,  fiddle  in  hand,  and  evidently 
•  wrathy '  at  being  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  The  following  colloquy 
ensues,  the  indefatigable  fiddler  still  playing  the  first  strain  of  ''TJie  ArJcansas 
Traveller^  which  in  fact  he  continues,  at  sudden  intervals,  imtil  the  dialogue,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  brought  to  an  unexpected  conclusion.    If  this  be  not  *  seeking 
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lodgings  under  difScuItics,'  we  should  like  to  know  what  might  be  le^tiinaftdj  n 
considered : 

*  Traveller  :  *■  Friend,  can  I  obtain  accommodations  for  the  night  with  yon  ? ' 

*  Arkansaw  *Artist  : '  *  No,  Sir  —  'nary  'commodation.* 

*  Traveller  :  '  My  dear  Sir,  I  have  already  travelled  thirty  miles  to-day,  and  neither 
myself  nor  my  horse  has  had  a  mouthful  to  eat :  why  can't  you  accommodAte  me  ibr 
to-night?' 

*  Ark.  *Artist  : '  *  Just  'case  it  can't  be  did.  We  're  plum  out  of  every  thing  to  cit 
in  the  house :  Bill  's  gone  to  mill  with  the  last  nubbin  of  com  on  these  premiaei;  tad 
it  '11  be  nigh  onto  the  shank  of  to-morrow  evenin'  afore  he  cums  home,  nnleM  nShin 
oncommon  happens.' 

*  Traveller  :  *  You  surely  have  aamethiriff  that  I  can  feed  to  my  horse :  eren  a  £ew 
potatoes  would  be  better  than  no  food.' 

'Ark.  'Artist:'  'Stranger,  our  catin'-roots 'gin  out  about  a  week  a^:  so  jov 
chance  is  slim  tkar,'' 

'Traveller:  'But,  my  friend,  I  must  remain  with  you,  any  way.  I  can't poaoj 
farther,  whether  I  obtain  any  thing  to  cat  or  not  You  certainly  will  allow  me  tlie 
shelter  of  your  roof  ? ' 

'Ark.  'Artist:  '  'It  can't  be  did,  old  boss.  .You  see,  we've  got  only  one  dzied 
hide  on  the  premises,  and  me  and  the  ole  woman  alius  occupies  that:  so  vkarU year 
chance  ? ' 

'  Traveller  :  'Allow  me  to  hitch  my  horse  to  that  persimmon-tree,  and  with  mj 
saddle  and  blanket  I  '11  make  a  bed  in  the  fence-corner.' 

'Ark.  'Artist:'  'Uitch  your  boss  to  that  'sunmon-tree ? — 'in  a  horn!*  Why, 
you  must  be  a  nat'ral  fool,  stranger !  Do  n't  you  see  that 's  me  and  the  ole  woman's 
only  chance  for  'simmon-becr,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ?  If  your  boss  is  so  tarnal  Irangrj 
as  you  say  he  is,  he  'd  girdle  it  as  high  up  as  ho  could  reach,  afore  momin'.  Httch 
your  boss  to  that  tree  I  I  'spect  not :  no,  no,  stranger,  you  can't  come  *nary  rich  a 
dodge  as  that  I ' ' 

Our  traveller,  seeing  that  ho  had  an  original  to  deal  with,  and  being  himadf  an 
amateur  performer  upon  the  instrument  to  which  the  settler  was  so  udentty  si- 
tached,  thought  ho  would  change  his  tactics,  and  draw  his  determined  not-to4ie 
'  host '  out  a  little,  before  informing  him  of  the  &ct,  that  he  too  oould  play  tin 
'Arkansas  Traveller : '  which  once  being  known,  he  rightly  conjectured,  would  be 
a  passport  to  his  better  graces : 

'  Traveller  :  '  Well,  friend,  if  I  eanU  stay,  how  far  is  it  to  the  next  honse  ?* 

*  Ark.  'Artist  : '  '  Ten  miles ;  and  you  11  think  they  're  mighty  long  onea,  too,  afim 
you  get  thar.  I  came  nigh  onto  forgettin'  to  tell  you,  the  big  creek  is  op;  tht 
bridge  is  carried  off;  there 's  'nary  yearthly  chance  to  ford  it ;  and  if  yer  bound  to 
cross  it,  yer  '11  have  to  go  about  seven  miles  up  stream,  to  ole  Davb  Loot's  paneheon* 
bridge,  through  one  of  the  damdest  bamboo-swamps  ever  you  see.  I  reckon  tlia 
bridge  is  standin'  yet — ^'t  was  yesterday  momin' :  though  one  eend  had  started  i 
stream  about  fifteen  feet,  or  sich  a  matter.' 

'Traveller:  'Friend,  you  seem  communicative:  and  if  it's  no  oftnoe,  I'd  ] 
to  know  what  you  do  for  a  living  here  ? ' 
'  Ark.  'Artist  : '  '  No  offence  on  yearth,  stranger :  we  just  keep  a  | 
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*'  Teayelleb  :  *A  grocery !  Where  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mercantile  do  your 
GQBtomers  come  from  ?    Your  nearest  neighbor  is  ten  miles  distant ! ' 

'  Abk.  ^Artist  : '  *  The  fact  is,  me  and  the  ole  woman  is  the  best  castomers  yet ;  but 
we  'spect  these  diggins  will  improTC,  and  in  course  business  will  improve  too.  How- 
■*eTer,  we  do  suthin  now^  even.  Me  and  the  ole  woman  took  the  cart  t*  other  day,  and 
went  to  town :  we  bort  a  bar*!  of  whiskey ;  and  arter  we  come  home,  and  'gin  to 
ooont  the  balance  on  hand,  we  found  thar  want  but  jist  one  solitary  picayune  left,  and 
M  the  ole  woman  alius  carries  the  jE>tM,  in  course  she  had  it.  Well,  I  sot  the  bar'l 
Agin  one  side  of  the  room,  and  shortly  arter,  the  ole  woman  scz :  '  'Supposin'  you  tap 
your  eend  of  the  bar'l,'  and  I  did ;  and  she  bought  a  drink,  and  paid  me  the  picka- 
jvne.  Pretty  soon,  /  begun  to  get  dry,  and  says  I :  *  Ole  woman,  spozin'  you  tap  your 
eend  of  the  bar'l  ? ' —  and  she  did ;  and  then  she  sells  me  a  drink :  and  the  way  that 
piokayune  has  travelled  backwards  and  for'ards  over  the  bung  of  that  bar'l,  is  a  caution 
to  them  as  loves  *  red-eye.'  But,  stranger,  losses  is  apt  to  come  with  every  business ; 
and  me  and  the  ole  woman  has  lost  some  in  the  grocery  line  :  and  I  '11  tell  you  how 
'twas.  That  boy  Bill,  our  oldest  son,  he  see  how  the  licker  was  goin\  and  he  did  n't 
have  'nary  red  to  jine  in  the  retail  bisincss  ;  so  one  night  he  crawls  under  the  house, 
and  tape  the  bar'l  atwixt  the  cracks  in  the  puncheon-floor :  and  I  r'ally  believe  he  'a 
got  more  than  me  or  the  ole  woman  either :  the  good-for-nothin'  vagabond,  to  come 
the  *  giraff '  over  his  natcral-bom  parents :  it 's  enuff  to  make  a  man  sour  agin  all 
ereation :  that  boy  '11  be  the  ruination  of  us  yet.  He  takes  to  trickery  jist  as  nateral 
as  a  hmigry  'possum  takes  to  a  hen-roost.  Now,  stranger,  what  on  yearth  am  I  to  do  ? 
He  beats  me  and  the  ole  woman  entirely.' 

*  Traveller  :  *  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  advise  in  regard  to  your  son,  as  I  have 
no  family  of  my  own.  You  say  it 's  ten  miles  to  the  next  house ;  the  big  creek  is 
up ;  the  bridge  carried  away ;  no  possibility  of  fording  it,  and  seven  miles  through  a 
•wamp  to  the  only  bridge  in  the  vicinity  I  This  is  rather  a  gloomy  prospect,  particu- 
laiiy  as  the  son  is  just  about  down :  still,  my  curiosity  is  excited,  and  as  you  have  been 
playing  only  one  part  of  the  'Arkansas  Traveller'  ever  since  my  arrival,  I  would  like 
to  know,  before  I  leave,  why  you  do  n't  play  the  tune  through  f ' 

*  Abk.  *Artist  : '  *  For  one  of  the  best  reasons  on  yearth,  old  boss  —  I  can't  do  it. 
I  haint  lamt  the  turn  of  that  tchune,  and  drat  me  if  I  believe  I  ever  shall.' 

'  TaAVKLLsk :  *  Give  me  your  instrument,  and  I  '11  see  if  I  can't  play  the  turn  for 
yon.' 

'Ark.  *Abti8T  :  *  *  Look  o'  here,  my  friend^  do  you  play  the  turn  of  that  tchune  ? ' 

*  Traveller  :  *  I  believe  I  can.' 

'Ark.  'Artist  : '  '  'Lite,  lite,  old  boss !  —  tre '//  find  a  place  for  you  in  the  cabin, 
■ore.  Ole  woman  I  ole  woman  I  (a  '  hallo ! '  within  the  shanty  was  the  first  indication 
the  traveller  had  of  any  other  human  being  on  the  ^premtnissea ')  the  stranger  plays 
the  htm  of  the  '^Rackenmck  Traveller*  My  friend,  hitch  your  boss  to  the  'simmon- 
tree,  or  any  where  else  you  please.  Bill  '11  be  here  soon,  and  he  '11  take  keer  of  him. 
<He  woman,  you  call  Sal  and  Nance  up  from  the  spring :  tell  Nance  to  go  into  the 
apring-house,  and  cut  off  a  good  large  piece  ov  bar-steak,  to  brile  for  the  stranger's 
topper :  tell  Sal  to  knock  over  a  chicken  or  two,  and  get  out  some  flour,  and  have 
some  flour-doin's  and  chicken-fixin's  for  the  stranger.  (Bill  just  heaves  in  sight, 
twenty-four  hours  earlier  than  he  was  expected  a  half-hour  before.)  Bill,  0  Bill  I 
there 's  a  stranger  here,  and  he  plays  the  turn  of  the  '  Rackensack  Traveller : '  go  to 
the  corn-crib  and  get  a  big  punkin,  and  bring  it  to  the  house,  so  the  stranger  can  havo 
•othin  to  sit  on  and  skin  a  'tater  'long  with  me  and  the  ole  woman,  while  the  gals  is 
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gettin'  supper :  and  Bill,  take  the  hosa,  and  give  him  plenty  of  com :  no  nubbiiu, 
Bill  :  then  rub  him  down  well :  and  then,  when  you  come  to  the  house,  bring  up  a  dried 
hide  and  a  bar-skin,  for  the  stranger  to  sleep  on :  and  then,  Bill,  I  reckon  hell  pby 
the  turn  of  the  '  Rackensack  Traveller,*  for  us.' 

The  *  punkin '  was  brought ;  the  *  'taters '  were  '  skinned '  and  eaten ;  the  ^tnm* 
of  *  The  Rackensack  Traveller '  was  repeatedly  played,  to  abundant  edification;  and 
the  '  gals '  finally  announced  that  *  supper  was  ready : '  and  althou^  instoid  of 
'store-tea,'  they  only  had  'saxifax  tea-doin*s,  without  milk,  yet  the  repast ms 
one  to  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered.  The  traveller  remained  all  night,  and 
was  piloted  safely  over  the  'big  creek'  early  the  next  morning.  Of  a  troth, 
*  music  Tuis  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  I '  -  -  -  And  speaking  of  Mcnc^s 
power  in  cliarming  savage  breasts :  Piccolomini  is  a  charming  little  creature :  as 
fiiscuiating  as  can  be :  as  natural  as  a  child :  as  pretty  as  a  poppet :  sings  sweetly, 
too,  though  we  have  heard  much  better  artistes.  Upon  the  orchestra,  at  the 
AcADEMT,  it  behooves  us,  with  the  requisite  '  deference,'  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
Its  '  Skins,'  light  and  heavy,  are  too  prononce  to  our  ear :  to  those  open-goen 
who  are  blessed  with  longer  ones,  they  must  prove  a  bore :  the  *  Reeds  *  were  of 
marked  excellence,  and  there  was  a  noble  body  of  'Strings' — and  'Stidcs.' 
There  is  an  abundance  of  '  Brass '  in  the  orchestra,  and  it  needs  to  be  sabdoed. 
However,  the  music  of  the  ^Traviata^  is  '  thin,  and  somewhat  obese : '  so  liiat  the 
'  Winds '  might  not  have  been  so  much  at  fault.  They  blow  where  they  list,  and 
you  hear  the  sound  thereof;  'plaiinty.'  -  -  -  We  hope  many  of  our  readers  hafe 
had  as  happy  an  hour  as  we  have  had  this  morning.  Sliding  down  Sill  with  the 
Children^  The  way  of  it  was  this :  we  were  returning  from  our  never^ieg^ected 
morning  walk :  and  when  arrived,  by  a  path  across  the  light  snow-covered  fidds, 
at  the  top  of  the  gentle  ascent,  where  the  Telescope  was  planted,  and  the  tent  of 
Professor  Htatt  pitched,  last  summer,  close  by  the  little  one-horse  dnndi, 
(skirted  by  the  belt  of  cedars,)  which  does  n't  'go'  now ;  when  arriyed  then^  we 
foimd  a  '  numerous  company '  of  little  boys  and  girls,  with  their  small  dei^ 
'rushing  like  mad'  down  the  declivity,  or  toiling  slowly  back  with  their  TariooB 
vehicles.  'Excelsior'  was  there,  under  the  command  of  our  little  'Sh-tkab- 
OLD,'  for  whom  it  was  brought  from  '  the  late '  Crystal  Palace,  where  it  had  taken 
the  premium  ;  with  its  elaborately-japanned  surface,  its  gorgeously-painted  acraO- 
work  and  central  vignette ;  and  more  than  all,  its  wcU-studied  form,  sh^ied  Ibr 
mmgled  grace  and  speed.  It  was  the  '  KiNO-SLEicn '  of  the  crowd :  we  qpeak  ad- 
visedly, for  we  tried  them  all :  and  our  verdict  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
'the  thing.'  AVhilc  wo  were  having  our  several  'rides'  on  the  sevenl  little 
sleighs,  and  always  with  a  selection  of  at  least  one  from  each  of  that  bright-eyed,  red- 
checked  throng,  a  couple  of  sage  professional  friends  'happened  along,*  and  awfiUy 
laughed  at  the  spectacle.  Let  'em  laugh  I  —  so  did  the  children :  but  thdra  was  tha 
right  hind  of  cachinnation — the  real  Simon  '  Pure.'  They  enjoyed  the  sport  fbl^  aa 
much  as  we  did.    Likely  as  not  they  may  thmk  of  it  hereafter,  too^  when 

'Some  mom  they  misB  as  flrom  the  acoiutomed  hill  * 

in  winter,  when  the  snow  is  favorable,  and  all  their  little  vehicles  are  in  raquiaMflD. 
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But  *  speaking  of  children : '  same  of  the  little  folk  may  now  take  their  places  at  our 
side-table :  those  who  wait  now,  shall  be  served  soon  after : 

*  Wk,  also,  my  dear  Mr.  Clark,  have  a  *  Four-year-old  *  prodigy,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bud-sister,  who,  it  seems  to  us  at  least,  occasionally  makes  a  quaint  and  original  re- 
mark. We  shall  only  note  her  *  last '  just  now,  which  occurred  at  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  if  it  strike  you  as  it  did  us,  we  arc  sure  you  will  place  it  among  the  curiosities 
of  infant-wisdom  and  infant-wit,  in  the  Knickerbocker. 

*  Our  petite  Julie  had  on  a  pair  of  new  hotlines^  one  of  which  pinched  her  some- 
what, and  she  requested  that  it  might  be  taken  ofif. 

*  *  Which  foot  is  it,  Julie  ? '  asked  her  mother :  *  the  right  or  the  left  ?  * 

*  *  I  can't  tell,'  replied  Julie. 

*  *  Why,'  said  *  mother,'  *  have  I  not  taught  you  which  was  the  right  and  which  the 
l«ft  foot?    Have  you  forgotten  already  ? ' 

*  *  Yes,  mamma,'  said  she  naively  :  ''I  carCt  remember^  because  they  both  look  bo  much 
alike!' 

'  Now,  every  one  round  our  breakfast-table  thought  that  answer  quite  *  smart '  for  a 

*  four-year-old.'  * 

'  One  night  not  long  ago,  our  little  John  (we  have  four  children  in  our  family,  and 
there  is  no  one  of  them  who  has  not  a  ^  scripturc-namc ')  was  listening  to  the  *  gab 
of  a  neighbor,  a  young  man  who  had  a  *  gift '  in  that  kind,  while  our  country  fire-side 
folk  were  eating  green,  yellow,  russet  and  red-striped  apples  from  a  brown  scolloped 
willow-basket  by  the  fire,  and  now-and-thcn  taking  a  moderate  glass  of  crab-apple 
cider,  from  a  big  pitcher,  standing  over  against  the  stone  *jamb,'  in  the  rear  of  which 
roared  up  the  broad-backed  chimney  such  a  flaming  fire  of  beech,  maple,  and  hickory 
wood,  as  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see,  and  your  body  good  to  feel,  espe- 
cially on  that  occasion,  for  it  was  *  bitter  cold '  without.  Quoth  our  young  neighbor- 
roan  :  '  I  know^  as  you  say,  that  *  we  have  more  advantages,  now-a-days,  than  they 
used  to  have ; '  and  that 's  what  makes  nie  say  that  we  know  more  than  folks  used  to 
know  in  those  times.  And  it 's  kept  going  on  so  :  for  there  was  my  grand-father — he 
did  n't  know  as  much  as  my  father  did :  and  there  's  my  father,  he  don't  know  as 
much  as  /do,  'cause  he  has  n't  had  the  opportunities.''  And  he  held  a  peeled  *  quar- 
ter-section '  of  a  Newtown  pippin  on  the  point  of  his  jack-knife,  before  his  mouth, 
while  he  waited  for  a  response  to  this  *  solid  chunk  of  wisdom.'  Quo'  Johnny,  in  a 
half-whisper:  *  Mother,  was  his  grand-pa  a  fool^  like  *  Scotch  Jimmie?' — a  harmless 

*  daft '  mendicant,  who  sometimes  asked  alma  through  the  place.  There  was  a  world 
of  satire  in  the  question  :  but  how  the  little  boy  *  got  at  it '  is  the  wonder :  only  that 
he  knew  that  the  *  speaker '  was  regarded  as  *  soft,'  and  thought  that  if  he  really  knew 
more  than  his  grand-father  and  his  father,  the  former  must  certainly  have  been  a 
fool!* 

*  I  CANNOT  help  thinking  that  children  are  intensely  imaginative,  and  live  sometimes 
really  ideal  lives.  I  know  a  Httle  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  'Willie,'  who,  instead  of 
playing  in  the  streets,  has  his  haunts  on  the  hall-stairs,  and  talks  and  sings  gayly  with 
three  ideal  girls.  *  I  tell  you,  ma,'  he  says,  *  I  've  got  three  'maginary  girls.  They 
live  on  the  stairs.  I  call  the  one  with  black  curls  Alabama.  0  ma !  I  curl  her  hair 
on  my  fingers.  You  do  n't  know  how  pretty  we  play ! '  His  mother  hears  him  talk  • 
and  laugh  with  the  *  'maginary  girls '  every  day.  He  has  a  tiny  baby-sister  now,  and 
he  has  named  her  '  Alabama.^  ' 
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'  I  HA VH  a  laughing  cherub,  a  littlo  threo-year-wiae  coosin,  who  was  here  with  hii 
mother  from  Wuconsin  last  summer.  The  first  morning,  he  explored  everf  room  in 
the  house ;  and  every  thing  available  for  a  boy*s  play-thing  was  dragged  into  the  pw* 
lor :  and  any  littlo  boy^s  mother  can  imagine  what  a  collection  it  was.  Bat  he  moit 
delighted  in  a  huge  wash-tub.  *  Mamma  *  returned  the  things.  Regarding  her  with  roij 
mouth  as  stern  as  a  general's,  he  approached  her,  and  tugged  awaj  at  her  Bleeve  imtil 
ho  pulled  her  unawares  into  the  adjoining  room.  *  Now,  ma,*  he  said  energeticaBy, 
^  I  want  those  things.  That  tub  is  my  boat,  and  that  broom  is  my  *  pusher.*  I  wtnt 
that  girFs  doll  to  go  a-ride  with  me.  Now,  ma,  if  she  says  I  may  have  them,  do  n't 
you  carry  them  off  again !  If  she  lets  me  have  them,  do  n*t  yon  get  up  and  take  then 
away ! '  It  Ls  needless  to  say,  my  little  cousin  had  a  free  loan  of  all  our  household  ma- 
chinery.   Look  out  for  little  Cousin  Frankik  in  your  diplomatic  circles  by-and-byl* 

*  I  REJOiCK  in  a  *  brace*  of  nephews  of  eight  and  six  years,  in  whom  the  'Toang 
American  *  element  occasionally  protrudes,  *  oncommon.*  The  *  paricnts*  of  the  afore- 
said, with  a  view  to  a  proper  bending  of  the  twig  in  a  moral  direction,  had  pot  into 
the  hands  of  the  youngsters  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  *  Pilgrim*s  Progress.*  They  had 
arrived  at  the  *  affair*  of  Christian  and  Apollton,  reading  and  re-reading  the 
Drcamcr^s  account  of  it  with  intense  interest ;  but  were  unable  to  understand  how 
CnaisTiAN,  with  the  little  *  training*  ho  had,  and  appearances  so  decidedly  agunat 
him,  could  vanquish  his  formidable  adversary.  The  paternal  explanation  of  the  canea 
leading  to  the  triumph  and  success  of  the  saint,  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  Cbaukt, 
the  elder,  but  the  six-year-old,  *■  Wihty,*  after  grave  reflection,  and  a  fresh  look  at  the 
picture :  *■  Well,  father,  I  should  like  to  see  him  try  the  ^Bknicia  Bot '  once! ' ' 

*Ol'R  little  *Daist,*  as  we  call  her,  though  her  name  IsFlorkvci,  has  a  singular 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  great  names :  and  not  having  as  yet  learned  to  spell,  we  are  at 
a  loss  about  her  rules  of  orthography.  We  had  purchased  from  a  Hebrew  gentleman 
a  poor  farm-horse,  that  was  afflicted  with  some  of  the  ills  that  horse-flesh  is  heir  to. 
In  ridicule  he  was  named  Bucephalus  ;  a  hard  name  for  *  Daisy*  to  pronounce  :  and 
for  reasons  best  known  to  herself,  she  called  the  old  horse  *  Jiw-fi*HU7FLBU8 1  *  As 
Kr.  Sparrowgrass  says :  *  He  *s  got  the  HeawM — got  'em  rao  ! ' ' 

*  Children  do  sometimes  say  most  amusing  things,  do  iCt  they?  I  was  winding  up 
my  watch  the  other  day,  in  the  presence  of  little  lisping  Lizzie.  She  watched  the 
operation  most  intently,  and  inquired  what  I  was  doing  it  for?  I  explained  the 
tnodut  operandi^  and  its  object ;  and  extending  the  key  toward  her  smooth,  round 
cherub-face  —  she  is  really  quite  a  cherub  to  ua  —  I  said :  *  Would  n't  you  like  to  hare 
your  little  nose  wound  up  ? '  *  No,  no !  *  sho  replied ;  *  I  do  n't  want  my  notke  to  run 
all  day,  like  your  watch  1  * ' 

Wait  a  little  while,  *  Wee  People.*  -  -  -  Is  there  not  something  mora  tfau 
ridiculoas  —  is  there  not  something  in  ridicule  of  religion  itself —  in  the  fladi 
advertisements  of  Sunday  lectures,  or  discourses,  which  may  be  fiaund  in  the 
columns  of  our  daily  journals,  every  Saturday  ?  And  this,  we  are  sorry  to  ny, 
is,  after  all,  but  an  imitation.  Kindred  announcements,  in  English  oountxy  jour- 
nals, are  actually  placed  under  the  head  of  ^Frovineial  TheatrieaU,*  Of  a  Son- 
day  lecture  at  the  Iluddcrsfield  Theatre,  a  London  weekly  print  says :  '  The  Bor. 
J.  Hanson  commenced  his  winter  *  season  *  of  lectures  at  this  theatre  on  the  tenth 
instant:  the  subject,  ^How  d^yeDof  (Why  not:  *Doe8  your  Mother  Knoir 
You*rc  Out?')    The  weather  was  unfavorable,  but  the  hoose  wa 
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every  part  The  subject  for  to-morrow,  being  the  second  Sunday,  is :  *'Breach  qf 
JPramise,* '  This  *  stealing  the  tricks  of  the  play-men,'  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  are  glad  to  see  properly  and  forcibly  rebuked  by  the  ^I^euo-York  Olnervar^ 
religious  and  secular  joomal,  both  editorially,  and  through  its  metropolitan  cor- 
req;>ondence.  In  looking  over  our  newspapers  for  Saturday,  such  mutilated '  topic - 
■entences of  Scripture  as,  'A  Little  While:'  'Not  So:'  'Why?'  and  the  likcv 
meet  the  eye:  together  with  mere  *  catch-words,'  such  as  the  following:  'The 
Great  Hunter  ; '  'The  Eagle'g  Nest ; '  'The  Oherubimr Guards; '  'The  Tent  and 
the  Mansion;'  'The  Creditor  and  Debtor^'  etc  Well  may  the  editor  of  the 
^Ohserver'  declare,  that  such  traps  for  audiences  *are  altogether  beyond  the  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  the  '  means  of  grace.' '  .  -  -  When  it  was  that  'Cold 
Monday '  in  January  *  last  past ; '  when  you  could  n't  come  out  of  a  warm  room 
into  the  street  without  having  your  eye-lids  frozen  together,  as  you  shut  their 
*  coward  gates '  against  the  stinging  air ;  when  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  little 
Uaok  India-rubber  cord  that  suspended  your  eye-glass,  twitched  ^said  instrument* 
suddenly  into  your  eyes,  where  it  immediately  froze  tight ;  when  your  mustaches 
were  ice,  and  your  whiskers  the  same ;  when  little  dogs  with  bushy  tails,  *  running 
befinre  the  wind,'  made  marvellous  headway ;  when  sheep,  being  driven  to  slaughter, 
died  in  the  wool ;  thus  then  it  was,  that  Jacques  Maurice,  looking  forth  into  o 
flide4horough£u*e,  seized  a  blunt  pencil,  and  while  sucking  the  half-frozen  fingers 
of  his  left  hand,  with  the  other  perpetrated,  upon  an  envelope  to  an  old  letter,  the 
Ibllowing  atrocious  lines : 

'31  ^oIDf  ^ornin^. 

<  SOBKB  :   A  BT-STREBT  :  SLBIGHS  PASSING  :   AND-BO-FOBTH. 

'  What  saith  the  Blue-nosed  Man  ? 

The  red-eared : 

He  with  a  frozen  beard  : 
The  cold,  old,  shiyering,  quiyering, 

Bleared,  besmeared, 
Short,  snufiy,  shuffling,  snuffling, 

Gloveless, 

Loveless, 
Half-dead,  Blue-nosed  Man  ? 

*  This  little,  lame,  deaf  man ; 

This  crooked 

Man,  with  the  nose  so  hooked ; 
Dead-red,  blueish,  Jewish  — 

Djing,  froze  : 
A  man  with  a  pearl  at  the  end  of  his  noie. 

Stutters, 

And  mutters : 

*  AnH  them  there  blamed  fine  cutters  ? ' ' 

Ib  not  such  'poetry '  as  this  indictable  ?  -  .  .  *  Young  Ekick.,'  from  '  out  in  the 
'Hio^*  as  they  used  to  call  it  in  our  day,  where  self-reliant,  and  assiduous  to  ^^am, 
be  is  preparing  himself  to  be  a  practical  rail-road  bridge-builder  one  of  these  days ; 
€taa  'Toung  Knick.,'  of  whom  some  of  our  readers  have  often  incidentally  heard, 
firom  the  sanctum — writing  from  Zanesville,  gives  us  this  sketch  of  a  certain 
unique  target-practice  which  '  obtains '  in  that  neighborhood :  '  Yesterday  morning 
Jaxss  H (who  has  treated  me  with  great  kindness)  and  I,  went  to  a  meeting 
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of  an  'association'  called  ^The  Auger-Boring  Cliib.^  Tlio  game  is  'pursued*  in 
this  way :  First,  you  have  your  eyes  blind-folded :  then  you  take  an  auger,  and 
w-alk  one  hundred  and  fiily  feet,  to  a  stout  plank  set  in  the  ground,  which,  wben 
you  reach  it,  you  must  pierce  with  the  instrument  It  was  a  most  laughable  sig^ 
to  see !  Some  of  the  '  operators  *  would  make  a  '  circumbendibus,'  and  come  bade 
to  within  half  a  dozen  feut  of  from  where  they  started,  with  the  auger  stretched  out 
and  flourished  before  them,  in  momentary  expectation,  of  course,  of  succeeding, 
where  so  many  had  failed  right  before  their  un-blindfoldod  eyes !  Out  of  one 
hundred,  only  nine  struck  the  plank :  and  each  one  of  the  hundred  had  to  pay  a 
Hmall  forfeit,  which  made  up  a  fund  for  an  oyster-supper  on  Kew-Year*s  ere.  I 
thouglit  /  could  do  it ;  and  I  did  come  within  about  sixty  feet  of  it !  Those 
who  boasted,  before  trying  the  experiment,  of  being  remarkable,  always,  for  'a 
very  correct  eye,'  did  no  better,  if  as  well  I  never  saw  so  many  *  incorrect '  eyes, 
nfter  '  taking  sight,'  and  being  covered.  I  return  to  Morrow,  to-morrow :  we  have 
another  bridge  under  way,  since  my  last  to  mother.'  We  know  of  a  Bore  in 
(rotham,  whom  we  should  like  to  hear  from,  &s  being  in  some  fiir-westem  State, 
competing  with  accomplished  '  borers '  in  tliis  kind.  Many  a  time  has  he  bored 
completely  thi-ough  our  person  with  a  *  pod-auger,'  and  latterly  with  a  gimlet, 
pulling  it  out  occasionally,  to  blow  ofif  the  chips,  and  iaserting  it  again,  for  farther 
operations :  blind-folded,  too ;  for  it  does  seem  to  us,  that  no  man,  how  big  a  bore 
soever  he  may  be,  is  aware  of  the  fact :  and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  our  '  friend '  and  would-be-contributor,  who  has  haunted  us  tor 
some  dozen  years,  in  person  and  by  notes,  (dated  from  every  hotel  in  town,)  sajs 
tliat  *  if  there  is  any  one  thing  which  he  utterly  detests,  it  is  —  a  Bore  ! '  But  to 
return  to  '  Young  Knick.  : '  we  should  like  to  hear  him  in  the  parlor  at  this  mo- 
ment, accompanying,  with  '  the  bones,'  his  sister  at  the  piano,  in  some  one  of  her 
lively,  lilting  airs,  such  as  ^  The  Laird  of  Cockpen,'  *  I  Wagered  my  Funds  upon 
the  RoBEKT-tailed  Female  Steed,'  and  other  the  like  stirring  melodies.  Ho  was 
wont  to  evoke  much  stiff  music  from  the  ^  Bones : '  not  rivalling  Qeorge  Chjhstt, 
exactly,  but  tending  toward  the  effect  of  keeping  that  eminent  professor  *  up  to  his 
work.'     •     •  Since  quoting  and  jotting  down  the  foregoing,  there  came  to  our 

mind  a  remembrance  of  that  most  affecting  sketch,  ^The  Dying  Minstrel^  written 
several  years  since  for  our  monthly  contemporary,  ''The  Pioneer,^  of  San-Francisoo, 
])y  the  present  editor  of  ''Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times,^  Mr.  Wilkes.  The 
'minstrel'  was  *Tom  Briggs,'  the  celebrated  banjo-player,  of  Mr.  R  P.  Christt*8 
band,  who  died  in  California  of  fever,  caught  in  going  up  the  Pacific  coast  The 
entire  sketch  is  well  worthy  of  transfer  to  our  pages :  but  we  can  find  space  only 
for  the  pathetic  picture  of  the  closing  scene.  The  poor  *  minstrel '  is  described  as 
a  young  man,  *  reserved,  almost  diffident  in  his  manners,  alwajrs  attired  with  de- 
L^ce,'  and  as  '  passing  his  leL«iiurc  hours  in  the  society  of  gentlemen,  instead  of 
lianging  around  taverns,  and  mingling  with  low  company ;'  and  in  that  laborious 
practice  of  his  art,  which  Ls  the  mother  of  improvement : '  *  His  unassimiing  ex- 
ceUence  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  companions  in  the  band : 
and  when  ho  was  lowered  out  of  siglit,  many  a  tear  dropped  from  their  ejes  into 
the  fresh  sand  that  fell  with  a  heavy,  muffling  sound  upon  his  coffin : ' 
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'  Ths  eyening  performance  that  followed  the  funeral  ceremony  was  a  doleful  one. 
*  For  my  part/  said  Horx,  the  bonc-player,  *  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  about  Ton 
and  I  had  travelled  together  for  years,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  lost  a  brother. 
All  my  main  business  on  the  stage  was  done  with  him ;  and  when  I  looked  around,  in 
the  middle  of  my  performance,  and  found  a  strange  face  alongside  of  me,  in  place 
of  his,  and  remembered  that  I  had  just  helped  to  put  him  in  the  ground,  I  near  almost 
'  broke  down.* '  •  •  •  *  Ah !  gentlemen,  you  '11  never  see  the  like  of  poor  Tom 
Bbigos  again  —  you  '11  not  I  He  was  different  from  most  other  players.  They  seldom 
take  any  pride  in  their  business ;  they  do  n't  study ;  and  they  're  generally  satisfied 
with  any  cheap  instrument  they  can  get :  but  Ton  was  wcrry  particular.  He  never 
stood  upon  the.  price  of  a  banjo  ;  and  when  he  got  a  good  one,  he  was  always  study- 
ing some  way  to  ornament  it,  and  improve  it.  He  had  a  light  one  and  a  heavy  one, 
for  different  kinds  of  work :  and  he  played  so  strong,  that  he  had  to  get  a  piece  of 
Bteel  made  for  the  end  of  his  finger,  as  a  sort  of  shield  like,  to  prevent  his  tearing  off 
his  naiL  He  was  werry  fond  of  playing  the  heavy  one ;  and,  when  we  were  coming 
up  the  coast,  he  would  sometimes  strike  his  strongest  notes,  and  then  turn  round  to 
me  80  proud,  and  say :  ^  Ah !  Epil,  what  '11  they  think,  up  there,  when  they  hear  the 
tAil  Cremona  speak  like  that  f ' 

*  It  did  not  make  any  difference  even  when  he  took  sick.  He  played  away  all  the 
same.  But  after  he  got  here,  he  could  play  only  on  the  light  one.  He  used  to  have 
it  hanguig  against  the  wall,  so  as  he  could  reach  it  in  bed.  'Most  any  time  you  went 
in,  you  'd  hear  him  talking  to  the  old  Cremona,  as  he  called  it,  and  making  it  talk  back 
to  him.  But  by'm-by,  he  got  so  weak  he  could  scarcely  hold  on  to  it :  and  I  have  sat 
by  his  bed  and  watched  him  till  the  sound  became  so  faint  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  and 
the  banjo  were  both  falling  into  a  dream.  All  the  while  he  kept  a  good  heart,  too, 
poor  fellow  I  and  we  kept  encouraging  him  along ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  would 
raise  himself  up  and  say :  ^  Ah  !  how  I  '11  make  'em  look  around  when  I  get  strengtii 
enough,  once  more,  to  make  the  old  banjo  talk! ' 

'  But  at  last  he  felt  that  he  was  going :  and,  after  some  straight,  sensible  talk,  he 
told  us,  *  when  he  died,  to  take  the  two  banjos  and  pack  them  up  carefully,  and  send 
them  home  to  his  father  and  mother.'  An  hour  before  he  went,  he  asked  me  to  hand 
him  his  *  light  Cremona.'  He  took  a-hold  of  it,  and  looked  at  it  for  a  minute,  as  if  he 
was  a-looking  at  a  person  who  he  was  going  to  part  with  forever,  and  then  he  tried  to 
liit  it,  but  he  could  merely  drop  the  weight  of  his  thin  fingers  on  the  cords.  There 
waa  no  stroke  to  his  touch  at  all.  He  could  just  barely  make  a  sound,  and  that  was  so 
fine  that  it  appeared  to  vanish  away  like  the  buzz  of  a  fly.  It  was  so  dim,  that  I 
do  n't  believe  he  heard  it  himself:  and  he  dropped  his  hand,  as  if  he  gave  it  up. 
Then  he  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  understood  every  thing  in  the  world ;  and,  shaking 
his  head,  said :  *  It 's  no  use  —  hang  it  up,  £pn. ;  I  cannot  hit  it  any  more  I '  These 
were  the  last  words  that  poor  Tom  Bbigos  ever  spoke.' 

*  At  this,  the  speaker  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye :  but  it  did  him  no  discredit ;  for  he 
had  described  the  death  of  an  Artist,  and  given  the  best  proof  of  a  Man.' 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  unless  entertained  by  some  person  who  lacks  that 
noble  entraU,  a  hearty  as  to  the  simple  tenderness  and  touching  pathos  of  this 
admirable  sketch.  -  -  -  Will  the  editors  of  the  ^BocJtford  (Ulinois) 
Standard^  please  say  to  their  readers,  that  the  lines  entitled  ^Death  of  the 
Unt-Bom,^  contributed  to  that  journal  by  a  Mr.  *  0.  H.  Dunlap,'  and  bearing 
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his  namo  as  the  author,  were  written  and  printed  by,  and  came  frnn  the  Adorf  of 
WiLUS  Gaylobo  Clark?  Docs  this  Mr.  * 0.  U.  Dunlap '  drcolate  in  the  honnt 
ATid  respectable  society  of  Rockford  ?  If  yea,  will  cither  a  young  lady,  or  her 
!)i-othcr,  or  a  family-friend,  on  some  pleasant  evening,  when  the  *  gentleman  *  k  mik- 
ing himself  very  agreeable  in  the  parlor,  ask  him  when  and  where  he  penned  the 
feeling  ai^d  beautiful  poem  which  was  first  placed  in  type  from  our  twin-farotiiei's 
manuscript  nearly  twenty-fiyo  years  ago  f** — looking,  the  while  he  Is  making  an- 
swer, not  so  much  into  his  eyes,  (for  their  expression  a  literary  thief  may  dissembkj 
I:it  at  the  lines  of  hU  mouthy  which  will  unfailingly  repeal  him.  *  If  he  do  bfamdi,* 
(ind  he  10 17/,)  you  will  *  know  your  course: '  and  when  he  leayes  the  housei  ooant 
your  spoons.  -  -  -  Some  recent  very  effective  metropolitan  speaker — Dr. 
Adams,  if  wo  remember  rightly  —  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  the  other  nig^t  to  *  two 
tilings  in  country  life  which  he  sadly  missed  in  the  city : '  the  Broad  Open  Fire- 
plaee^  instead  of  the  modem  hole  in  the  wall,  belching  out  hot  air,  and  affording 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  fire,  and  the  Old  Barn  of  the  countiy :  2'here  WM 
the  meadow-sweet  scent  of  the  hay ;  there  was  the  com  stripped  of  its  overcoat 
of  felt  and  its  under-shirt  of  silk ;  and  on  the  sunny-side  of  that  old  bam,  the  aim 
shone  warmer  and  brighter  than  any  where  else :  and  there  the  speaker  and  the 
cattle  *  chewed  togeUier  the  cud  of  contentment*  '  Just  so  —  yes : '  and  as  we 
read  thcscr  remarks,  we  rolled  back  the  tide  of  time,  shut  our  eyes,  were  *  spirited' 
away  into  the  country,  and  thought  we  would  make  the  morning  fire^  and  then 
go  out  and  feed  the  cattle.  It  was  a  cold  morning:  but  the  *  log'  was  in  the  fire- 
place ;  crowned  with  the  '  back-log,*  *  middle-log,*  and  *  top-stick,'  the  apex  ahnort 
'  iip-chimley : '  the  * 'fore-stick *  lay  just  inside  of  the  tall  brass4opped  andirons; 
two  *mid^e-sticks,' with  *  kindling-wood '  and  'chips'  were  beyond;  and  upon 
(licse  arose  the  superstmcturc,  criss-cross  and  slanting-wise,  of  split  mi^le^  birdi, 
mid  hickory,  with  *  round  wood '  in  the  interstices :  then  the  brands^  plucked  fhxn 
last  night's  burning,  were  raked  together  under-side ;  and  all  at  once  ^-^-  Tdk 
of  a  prairie  on  firet  —  there  is  no  fire  to  compare  with  such  a  fire  as  this :  and  it 
comes  back  to  us,  this  *  cold  Monday '  in  January  on  whidi  we  write,  with  flame 
and  fervent  heat  in  the  very  recollection  thereof  I  It  was  warm  on  the  south-aide 
of  the  bam,  though,  when  we  went  out :  and  the  cows  in  their  long  shed,  < 
their  sweet«oented  hay,  *  breathed  incense  on  the  morning  air ;'  the  sheep } 
"  huddled  in  their  cotes  secure,'  and  tranquilly  feeding :  and  even  the  fowls, 
a.s  punk,'  were  clucking  and  crowing,  scratching  and  picking;  among  the  straw,  b 
the  cold  air,  tempered  by  the  morning  sun-shine.  Go  out  on  the  south-iside  of  your 
bam,  country-reader:  enjoy  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  scents,  which  there  abound; 
nnd  say  whether  *  our  orator '  was  riglit  or  not,  in  his  praise  of  the  dd-teldoDed 
ham-yard.  One  thing,  *  in  this  connection,'  before  we  close:  it  is  a  littk  curioui^ 
tliat  of  our  most  distinguished  clergymen,  lawyers,  the  *  professions'  genend^, 
merchants,  *  men  of  trade,'  etc,  nearly  all  of  them  came  firom,  or  passed  tfadr  Oiiiy 
years  in.  Tub  Gountrt.  And  when  they,  or  any  of  them, '  take  their  pen  in  hand,' 
how  well  they  write  of  it  I — simply  because  they  feel  what  they  write.    Obaerv^  in 
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ihe  following  too  brief  extract,  how  vividly  *H.  H.,'  a  New-York  merchant,  right 
by  the  side  of  his  *  ledger'  of  fortunes,  jots  down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  for  a  Boston 
iouma],  (which  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  name,)  a  heart-felt  reminiscence  of 
^TKanleagiting  in  Neto-England,^  Say  not  that  it  is  *  out  of  date ; '  nature,  feel- 
ing, gratitude,  are  never  *  out  of  date,*  no  matter  what  *day  *  may  bo  indicated  by 
the  accidental  *  Governor '  of  the  time : 

'  The  corn  is  busked  and  piled  up  in  golden  ingots  in  the  stilted  crib ;  the  potatoes,  snch 
as  have  escaped  the  rot  —  that  vegetable  cholera  which  defies  all  quarantine  —  are  dug, 
■elected  and  put  into  bins  and  barrels;  the  apples  g^athered,  the  large  and  fair  ones  care- 
IViU^  barreled  up,  and  the  cnurly  ones  ground  into  cider;  the  mammoth  pumpkins  heaped 
up  in  the  crib,  or  covered  up  on  the  threshing-floor ;  a  good  stock  of  chestnuts,  hazel- 
nuts, and  shell-barks  spread  on  the  garret  floor ;  the  black,  shining  turkeys  strutting 
about  with  defiant  gobblinflr;  brown  leaves  carpeting  the  ground;  the  clear  blue  skj 
bending  above,  and  a  keen,  bracing  atmosphere  every  where  around. 

'  The  pleasantest  picture  memory  shows  me,  is  that  of  a  dear,  kind  srand-mother,  as  she 
•at  of  an  autumnal  sabbath  mornmg  in  the  patch-work  cushioned  coair  by  the  window^ 
aiooe,  save  my  presence,  with  the  large  Bible  open  In  her  lap,  her  spectacles  Iving  upon 
the  fkmiliar  pages,  and  she  dreamily  meditating  those  divine  promises  which  were  so 
soon  and  so  unexpectedly  to  become  to  her  divine  realities. 

'  The  whole  scene  has  been  so  often  remembered  and  reviewed,  that  all  the  details  are 
aa  vivid  as  if  it  were  an  occurrence  of  yesterday.  The  neatly-scrubbed  floor,  ignorant  of 
carpet ;  the  tall  clock  standing  like  a  sentry  in  his  box  in  the  corner,  not  only  calling  off 
the  minutes  and  hours  with  its  slowly-swingins;  pendulum,  but  also  marking  the  days  of 
the  month,  giving  the  size  of  the  moon,  and  performing  I  do  n't  know  how  many  mecuani- 
eal  wonders  :  the  festoons  of  dried  apple  frescoing  the  ceiling ;  the  green  wood  sputtering 
and  pretending  to  burn,  in  the  spacious  fire-place ;  and  the  gray  cat  winking  and  pre- 
tending to  sleep  in  the  sun  on  the  window-sill.  The  room  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
honse  which  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  window  you  could  look  down  on 
almost  the  entire  farm,  as  it  lay  basking  in  the  sun.' 

Keep  alive  through  all  life's  changes,  such  reminiscences  as  these :  and  above  all, 
forget  them  not  in  the  winter !  -  -  -  Our  readers  have  heard  of  the  German 
matmalist-lecturcr  in  London,  who,  as  an  irrefragable  illustration  of  Uio  &ct,  that 
'ze  s'ing  zat  was  made,  was  more  superior  zan  zo  malcer^  citod  *ze  Cooper^  who 
could  '  make  tub  of  wine  zat  could  hold  five  zousand  gallon,'  while  he  himself 

•  could  not  hold  more  as  fives  botteL'  Such,  then,  is  the  high  character  of  the  pro- 
fession of  this  preeminent  handicraflsman :  and  this  being  the  case,  listen  to  the 
maimer  in  which,  according  to  a  correspondent,  they  are  treated  in  a  western  State 
of  our  glorious  confederacy :  *  The  customers  of  a  certain  cooper  in  a  town  '  out 
west,'  caused  him  a  vast  deal  of  vexation,  by  their  *  saving '  habits  and  persistence 
in  getting  all  their  old  tubs  and  casks  repaired,  and  buying  but  little  new  work. 

*  I  stood  it,  however,'  said  he,  ^  until  one  day  old  Sax  Crabtree  brou^t  in  an 
old  ^Bung-HoW*  to  which  he  said  ho  wanted  a  new  barrel  made.  Then  I 
quit  the  business  in  disgust ! "  -  -  -  As  an  example  of  the  variety  to  be 
found  in  the  ^Memoirs  of  a  NulUfier^  elsewhere  noticed,  and  as  a  forcible  exposi- 
tion of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  subjoined 
passage :  an  episode  in  a  conversation  ('  one  night  upon  the  portico,  beneath  the 
illuminated  heavens,  that  shed  upon  the  silent  earth  their  seronest  light,')  between 
the  writer  and  his  *  Second  Love : ' 

*AwAT  with  the  theories  of  the  metaphysicians !  The  existence  and  immortality  of 
the  soul  are  things  which  I  believe,  because  I  feel  them.  The  Creator  Himself  has 
impressed  a  conviction  of  them  upon  me.  I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  my  soul  pre- 
cisely as  I  am  that  of  my  body.  I  perceive  its  action  even  more  palpably  than  that 
of  my  corporeal  frame ;  for  the  latter  is  usually  unobserved,  while  the  former  imprenes 
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upon  me  an  incessant  consciousncBS.  I  feel  within  me  an  infinite  spirit,  which  acknov. 
ledges  notliing  superior  to  itself  in  capacity  or  duration,  except  the  Omnipotent  Powu 
who  made  it.  Surely  that  Power  would  not  deceive  His  creatures  with  Tain  hopes 
and  iuefTectual  lougings,  and  can  have  bestowed  upon  mo  the  faculties  of  an  angel  lor 
nothing  less  than  an  eternal  purpose/ 

In  reply  to  the  suggested  assertion  of  certain  doubters,  that  *  matter  may  be  so 
modified  as  to  produoo  all  tho  phenomena  of  mind,'  ho  eloquently  cxdaims : 

*  IsiPOssinLK !  Am  I  to  he  told  that  the  orations  of  Demostoenkb,  the  philosophy  ■ 
of  Newton,  the  pictures  of  RAniAEL,  the  poetry  of  Miltox,  are  nothing  more  than 
conceptions  of  brute  matter  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  all  this  passion  and  thought  which 
animate  my  frame ;  these  deep  transports  of  hope  and  fear,  and  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
hatred  and  despair;  these  lofty  aspirations  and  vast  desires  —  these  dreams  of  the 
long-gone  past  and  the  distant  future  ;  these  wanderings  of  imagination  throngh  the 
abysses  of  infinitude,  arc  ail  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  few  fibres  of  brain  under- 
neath the  skull  ?  Am  I  to  believe  that  pure  Affection,  and  incorruptible  Honor,  and 
heroic  (^ourage,  and  fervent  Piety,  and  transcendent  Genius,  have  given  to  them  only 
a  momentary  existence,  and  then  to  sink  into  the  same  grave  with  the  frame  wliieh 
they  informed  with  their  fire,  and  to  dissolve  into  the  same  dust  ?  Do  we  not  feel,  in 
the  LovK  which  fills  our  bosoms,  a  consciousness  of  a  divine  effluence,  which  will  sa> 
vive  every  thing  loss  durable  than  heaven  and  eternity  ?  Who  that  had  a  keari^  ever 
doubted  that  he  had  a  soul  i ' 

The  reader  will  agree  with  us,  tlurt  this  is  not  less  beautifully  than  forcibly  set 
forth :  it  is  Natuuk's  argument.  -  -  -  A  friend,  writing  firom  Philadelplua, 
appends  to  his  private  note  this  short  'specification*  of  a  Proposed  ^Air^- Lins/ar 
a  Ilimiwippi  St f timer :  ^  It  not  unfrequcntly  happens  on  the  Mississippi  River 
that  a  dense  fog  renders  it  unsafe  for  a  steamer  to  proceed ;  and,  as  you  must  often 
have  oKserved  on  the  IIu(l<on,  the  fog  will  appear  only  to  rest  upon  the  river  like 
a  huge  blanket  of  twenty  feet  or  less  in  thickness,  so  that  tho  smoke-pipes  and  *top 

hamper '  arc  in  a  clear  atma'^pherc.     Mr.  C ^  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 

G House,  has  just  returned  from  New-Orleans,  and  relates  the  foUowing: 

'  On  boanl  tho  stcam-lxxit  *  Belfast,'  bound  from  Memphis  to  New-Orieans^  they 
were,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  fogs,  compelled  to  stop  and  'tie  up*  at  a 
wood-yanl  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  fog  gave  signs  of  clearing  ofl?  and  firom 
the  upper,  or  Miurricane'  deck  the  stars  were  plainly  visibla  An  impatient  pas- 
senger forthwith  sought  the  pilot,  who  was  in  the  saloon  in  tho  quiet  enjoyment 
of  a  game  of  euchre.  'I  say,  Mr.  Pilot,  ain't  you  going  to  start  pretty  soonf* 
*  Yes,  as  soon  as  the  fog  clc^irs  up.*  *  Well,  it 's  star-light  now  over-headJ'  •  Oh  I 
yes,  but  you  sec  we're  not  going  that  way^  'Light  presently  dawned'  upon 
the  mind  of  the  befogged  inquirer !  -  -  -  One  portion  of  those  for  whom  pnyen 
are  oficrcd  up  —  who  Hravel  by  hind*  —  will  bo  interested  in  a  new  inventian 
which  our  friend  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  a  near  neighbor  to  *tho  Cottage,*  has  con- 
structed and  ])ut  in  operation  uix)n  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  at  Piermont ; 
and  especially  will  it  be  of  interest  to  our  literary  friends,  who  go  about  the  coun- 
try, not  *  seeking  whom  tliey  may  devour,*  but  whom  they  may  delight  and  in- 
struct, by  their  brilliant  lectures :  we  mean  a  Reclining  Car^  in  which  you  can 
sleep  as  comfortably  ojs  in  a  bed,  and  at  the  same  time,  without  the  disoomftrt  of 
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undressing,  and  going  to  bed:  jou  recline  upon  your  couch,  toi^fall  asleep,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  One  yery  important  feature  in  the  invention  is,  that  the 
oommon  day-seat  can  be  converted  into  the  roclining-seat  at  a  very  small  cost  It 
is  easily  moved,  at  any  desired  angle,  while  the  passenger  is  occupying  it  It  is 
lighter,  stronger,  and  costs  no  more  than  the  common  day-scat  Passengers  can 
deep  in  it  without  having  their  muscles  strained  at  all :  in  fact,  they  are  held  as 
eftsHy  as  a  mother  holds  her  baby  in  her  arm&  Moreover,  the  seat  can  be  so 
made,  that  each  passenger  can  have  his  seat  reclining,  or  upright,  as  he  may  choose, 
without  interfering  with  any  other  passenger.  Two  cars  are  fitted  up  with  them 
on  the  New-York  and  Erie  Road ;  and  every  rail-road  traveller  is  delighted  with 
them :  'so  simple  and  pleasant !  *  they  say.  -  -  -  Having  permitted  the  *  Young 
KmcE.,'  who  calls  us  *  Father,^  to  have  his  say  in  our  pages,  suppose  we  allow  an- 
other young  gentleman,  who  calls  us,  with  a  fimiiliarity  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  rebuke,  'Uncle  Louis,*  to  'prate'  of  his  whereabout,  and  the  'doings*  there- 
about* He  is  in  the  salt-water  service  of  our  common  Uncle,  Samuel,  in  tropical 
regions,  more  or  less  remote  from  different  places  named  on  the  several  maps  of 
this  continent : 

*  On  Wednesday  we  have  '  General  Quarters,  (in  other  words,  a  sham  battle,)  in 
order  to  exercise  the  men.  My  position  in  '  time  of  action,'  is  on  the  quarter-deck 
with  the  Captain  and  First  Lieutenant.  I  am  obliged  to  take  notes,  and  give  a  full  de- 
acription  of  the  battle :  also  to  act  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  Captain.  Every  one  of  our 
twenty-fiix  guns  is  manned  by  the  men,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
would  be  in  time  of  war.  The  Captain  and  first  Luff  *  fights '  the  ship :  the  surgeon 
spreads  his  instruments  (pretty  play-things!)  out  upon  a  table  in  the  cock-pit:  the 
decks  are  all  sanded,  in  order  to  soak  up  the  blood  :  *  the  marines  drawn  up  in  file  on 
the  port-side  of  the  quarter-deck.  Now  the  Lieutenants  commanding  the  divisions 
(of  guns)  report  themselves  and  division  ready  for  action :  the  midshipman  reports 
hifl  powder-division  *AI1  ready ! '  the  master  reports  his  sails  all  prepared :  and  now 
we  begin.  The  First  Lieutenant  gives  the  order:  *  Run  out — point  to  the  object* 
all  ready  —  fire  1 '  In  case  the  enemy  attempt  to  board,  or  toe  attempt  it,  the  order  is : 
^Gall  away  pikemen,'  on  the  port  or  starboard  bow,  quarter,  or  midships :  they,  with 
the  marines,  range  themselves  in  a  line,  and  with  their  long  pikes  repel  boarders.  The 
next  order  would  probably  be  :  '  Call  away  boarders :  Prepare  to  board :  JBoard : ' 
when  two  hundred  men,  with  drawn  cutlasses  and  horse-pistols,  spring  up  upon  the 
hammock-nettings,  and  pretend  to  board.  We  sometimes  tack  ship,  or,  in  case  of 
fire, '  man  the  pumps,'  and  *  screw  the  hose  on,'  to  put  the  fire  out.  The  Captain  may 
go  below,  upon  the  gun-deck,  and  command  a  dozen  men  to  fall,  as  if  they  were  dead : 
when  they  are  inmiediately  carried  below,  and  the  surgeon  pretends  to  take  a  leg  or 
an  arm  oflf.  It  is  very  exciting,  and  causes  a  good  deal  of  fun.'  .  .  .  '  How  would 
you  Uke  to  have  a  live  monkey  up  at  Cedar-Hill  ? '  There  are  plenty  of  them  here, 
and  very  tame.  Our  principal  sport,  in  fact,  is  shooting  monkeys  and  alligators :  and 
I  can  tell  you.  Uncle  Louis,  that  roast  monkey  or  monkey  pot-pie  is  not  such  a  bad  dish, 
after  alL  When  a  monkey-roast  comes  on  the  table  whole,  it  looks  very  much  like  a 
cooked  baby :  but  after  being  in  a  man-of-war  three  months,  we  do  n't  mind  trifles,  and 
can  e^joy  every  thing  and  any  thing.' 

*  Wi  have  heard  the  late  Oaoiir  HorniAjr  describe  the  reality  of  this,  when  he  was  a  midshipmaa 
on  board  the  *  President : '  saw-dust,  however,  was  used. 
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'  Fred.*  need  n't  send  us  any  monkeys :  wo  are  afraid  of  them.  ■  A  babooneu  ft& 
in  love  with  us  once,  at  Barnum*s  Museum :  in  &ct,  she  became  80  mudi  attadied 
to  us,  that  it  was  as  mucli  as  we  could  do  to  get  away  fix>m  the  aflectioiiate 
*  crcetur  I '  *  Stirrup  '  was  with  us.  -  -  -  Tbe  last  ^Report  of  the  Adjutant' 
General  of  the  State  of  Maine '  is  a  remarkable  document  Its  author  may  cam 
over  his  *  Rosters  *  and  *  Tables/  for  they  are  clear,  business-like,  and  metfaodiGd. 
Architecturally  speaking,  the  General's  literary  style  may  be  called  Corinthiur 
Gothic,  combining  the  elements  of  graceful  proportion,  toploiliness,  and  bnndung- 
out,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  That  was  a  splendid  encampment  at  Belfast  on 
Bunker-Hill  day,  when  *  peal  after  peal  of  canonade  uttered  anew  Libestt*8  boom- 
ing shout,  until  the  signal-gim  announced  the  hour  of  rest  and  rationM  I — vriMi 
friendly  greetings  were  cxclianged,  and  genial  courtesy  stood  sentinel  at  every  bnMl^ 
and  welcomed  the  approach  of  man  to  man.*  Hero  is  a  fine  sentence :  the  Genenl 
italicize*  like  a  girl : 

*  The  fervid  heat  of  the  sun  had  began  to  wane,  and  the  lengthened  shadows  told  tht 
hour  of  dcnartin};  day.  The  musket  was  Blocked ;  tbe  helmet  uuclasped,  and  the  cap  and 
plume  laid  aside;  wtiile  the  burning  brow  of  the  soldier  welcomed  the  grateful  mob 
of  the  evening  breeze.  At  nine  o'clock,  in  a  beautiful  hall,  richly  hung  with  armoriil 
trapingH,  might  be  seen  the  svlph-like  forms  and  fleecy  robes  of  many  a  maidtiif  who,  ia 
the  joyousness  of  youth  and  l)eauty,  had  come  to  oartand  the  assemblage  of  strong  aod 
brave  men ;  and  there,  *mid  flashing  wit  and  snarkling  eyes,  was  led  the  mazy  damet  till 
the  unwelcome  linger  of  passing  Time  tappea  the  small  hours,  and  motioned,  away, 
away !  * 

The  *  crowning  glory,'  though,  was  when  the  'Konuck  Rifles,'  fW)m  Montml 
came  there,  and  were  received  by  the  main  military  of  Maine.  It  must  have  bea 
a  fine  sight :  particularly  in  the  evening,  when  the  commissioned  officers,  with  'a 
broad  margin  of  the  elite  of  the  city  of  both  sexes,'  paid  court  to  the  mayor  and 
his  accomplished  lady ;  ^  'mid  flooded  gas-light,  the  incense  of  refined  sentiment  flie 
perfume  of  lare  exotics,  the  sparkling  of  leaflets,  the  dazzling  of  beauty,  and  tiia 
swayings  of  fleecy  robes.'  It  was  a  pretty  sight  too,  at  Bangor-encampment,  that 
August  morning,  when  *  the  sun  from  his  eastern  lair  threw  aside  the  saUe  cur- 
tain of  the  night,  and  rose  in  majesty  above  the  misty,  foggy  vapors  that  crept  ia 
stealthy  silence  along  the  waters  of  the  Penobscot,'  while,  *  'mid  flashing  swordi 
and  waving  plumes,'  Division-Major  Jamesos,  with  'an  eye  whose  ea^e-g^buioe  dft* 
tcctcd  both  light  and  shade,'  inspected  tlie  brigade :  a  pretty  good  eye,  the  Major's; 
but  not  so  good  as  Captain  Swett's,  who  *  showed  fire  enou^  in  one  eye  to  mdt 
down  a  six-pounder  at  a  glance  I '  Powerful  eye,  that !  The  brilliant  day  had  aa 
end,  howbcit :  and  '  the  brooding  night-bird  had  scarcely  fluttered  fixxn  her  kaiy 
covert,  when  the  booming  of  artillery  announced  the  dawning  of  another  day '  of 
military  glory,  which  closed  without  *  the  slightest  tint  of  disorder.'  When  aocfa 
officers  as  Titcomb,  and  Hogdon,  and  Swett,  and  Yeazie,  and  HiGOoni  and 
LuDDEN,  and  Norcuoss,  and  Virgin,  vie  with  each  other  on  the  tented  field,  shall 
not  an  Adjutant^Gcncral,  in  whom  the  martial  spirit  predominates,  be  pardoned  a 
little  historical  highfalutination,  in  recording  their  praises?  ^Else  whenfisi 
breathe  wc  in  a  '  Train!  n'  Ijand  ? '  Yet  has  this  officer  been  supplanted,  and  d» 
missed  to  private  life !  Such  Is  the  gratitude  of  republics :  such,  especial^,  the 
gratitude  of  the  State  of  Maine!  .  -  -  'Coming  down  the  New-Yoik  and 
Erie  Rail-rood  one  day,  in  the  *  caboose '  of  a  fi^ight-train,'  writes  a  wcstera  y 
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*I  witnessed  the  birth  of  an  impromptu  pun,  which  is  hereby  offered  for  rescue 
from  the  oblivion  of  a  great  many  better  things,  perhaps.  A  young  clergyman 
came  on  board  in  great  distress :  ho  had  been  robbed — wallet,  money,  papers,  all 
gone:  and  he  was  ' a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.*  He  miut  go  on ;  but  how^  he 
knew  not  Providentally,  almost  the  first  man  he  met  in  the  'caboose*  was  an 
dd  acquaintance,  a  drover  from  the  West,  who  vras  passing  down  with  a  lot  of 
cattia  His  disaster  was  soon  exphdned,  and  he  seemed  much  relieved  by  finding 
one  who  could  substantiate  his  story,  in  part  at  least  By-and-by  the  conductor 
csme  around :  but  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  an  *  All  right,*  declined  even  to 
hear  the  story  of  the  minister.  And  the  minister  in  turn  appealed  to  the  drover 
Ibr  an  explanatioa  *  Why,*  said  *  old  Ohio,*  *  Mm  is  it :  you  see,  I  am  entitled  to 
cany  so  much  ^ freight^  and  being  short  of  my  complement,  I  jest  told  the  con- 
ductor he  might  'count  you  in,*  as  so  much  of  my  stock ! '  '  Well,  well !  *  said  '  his 
lererttioe,'  *  I  really  feel  transported  by  the  arrangement ! '  This  little  circum- 
■tence  reminds  us  of  a  somewhat  kindred  occurrence,  which  promised  to  be  mudi 
more  §erious  in  its  consequences  than  it  was,  although  it  was  not  a  clergyman  who 
was  the  '  party,*  but  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  young  lady,  not  yet  quite 
*oat  of  her  'teens,*  the  daughter  of  an  old  fiiend,  residing  in  one  of  the  charming 
mral  villages  upon  iho  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson.     She  was  travelling  abroad, 

under  the  charge  of  a  gentleman,  an  old  friend  of  her  family,  Mr.  L ,  whoM 

brother  was  the  widely-popular  captain  of  one  of  our  noble  steam  packet-ships. 
They  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Wales,  and  were  on  their  way  to  London  '  by  rail* 

Every  thing  to  be  seen  was  new  to  Mr.  L and  the  fair  lady-traveller :  and 

at  a  certain  station,  the  name  of  which  we  have  forgotten,  the  former  stepped  from 
the  train,  to  look  around  for  a  single  moment,  upon  objects  of  architecture  or  of 
scenery  which  had  attracted  his  '  passing  *  curiosity  or  admiration.  While  he  was 
gaiing  around,  a  second  train  arrived,  upon  another  track,  and  in  a  moment  was 
off  again  toward  Londoa  It  was  his  train  which  was  'off,*  bearing  his  fellow- 
traveller  &r  from  his  protection,  into  the  heart  of  London  at  night  —  like  a  drop  of 
water  into  that  vast  ecean  of  humanity !  In  the  mean  time,  the  conductor  had 
waited  upon  her :  she  told  her  simple  story  to  apparently  doubting  or  worse-hear- 
ing ears :  a  little  pod^et-money  was  all  she  had,  which  did  not  suffice  for  her  fare : 
birt  she  repelled  his  insinuations ;  desired  to  be  directed  to  a  hotel,  near  the  great 
central  station  in  London,  and  there  she  would  await  the  arrival  of  the  next  train, 
or  some  intelligence  from  her  involuntarily-*  absquatulated  *  protector.  Her  decision 
and  manner  secured  her  this  attention :  the  chamber-maid  of  the  hotel  showed  her 
to  a  room,  with  a  comfortable  fire :  the  lady  confirmed  her  story,  by  asking  the 
maid  to  take  a  beautiful  lady*s  watch  which  was  on  her  person,  which  the  giri  did, 
and  placed  it  in  a  drawer  of  a  bureau  in  the  room,  which  she  Ux;kod :  brought  her 
,  np  a  cop  of  tea,  (which  found  her  reclining  on  a  sofii,  in  a  fiood  of  tears,)  and  —  a 
td^gnphic  despatch,  stating  that  the  missing  gentleman  would  arrive  by  the  com- 
ing train,  which  he  did,  half-<»tized  with  fear  and  anxiety.  The  '  weather  cleared 
up'  immediately,  if  not  sooner,  thereafter!  -  -  -  The  following  notice  of  a 
recent  woric  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  R  G.  Hazard,  of  Rhode-Island,'*'  prooeerlg  from 

•  iMAT  o«  Lavovaob,  akd  oTEot  pAPSM.    Bj  EovLAKO  G.  EUsABD.    In  one  Yohime:  pp.  94a 
Bo«ton :  Paxixm,  Sajipsov  ajw  OoMrAsiT. 
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the  pen  of  an  accomplished  and  experienced  critic :  and  in  a  terse  and  oompreheo- 
Kivo  manner  will  set  the  exact  character  of  the  work  before  our  readers : 

'  I  RKCKivED,  and  haro  read  the  Tolume  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  and  am 
greatly  pleased  with  its  contents.  You  have  not  over-rated  the  work.  It  is  one  of  sin- 
gular merit,  combining  a  depth  and  originality  of  thought  seldom  excelled.  I  am  psi^ 
ticularly  pleased  with  the  essay  on  *Lan^uage*  The  author  has,  unconscionslj  to  himsdC 
perhaps,  furnished  a  happy  illustration  of  his  peculiar  theory,  in  the  great  Ikct  thsi  he 
has  thrown  around  a  dry  metaphysical  disquisition  a  drapery  of  style  so  attractiTe  ■■  to 
captivate  our  imagination  while  he  convinces  our  judgment.  This  ia  an  exceUenee 
rarely  attained  by  our  American  authors.  Most  writers,  in  treating  upon  metaphysial 
subjects,  fall  into  the  error  of  a  prosy  and  labored  style,  rejecting  everf  thing  like  on^ 
ment,  throwing  away  every  idea  and  every  word  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the 
theory,  the  truth  of  which  they  seek  to  establish ;  or  into  that  other  error  of  sacrificing  to 
redundancy  of  ornament  the  logic  which  should  compel  conviction.  In  the  one  ease,  thcj 
tire  us  by  their  dry  matter-of-fact  clTorts  at  demonstration ;  and  in  our  weariness  we  fiir- 
get  their  premises  before  arriving  at  their  conclusions;  and  in  the  other,  we  are  sodai- 
zled  by  their  rhetoric  that  we  over-look  what  there  may  be  of  demonstration  in  thor 
Argument.  Few  men  are  capable  of  being  at  once  logical  and  imaginatire.  The  author 
of  this  work  combines  these  rare  excellencies  ;  and  he  carries  us  along  with  him  in  his 
argument,  while  a  genial  sun-light  and  fragrant  flowers  ore  all  around  us.  We  fed  tho 
force  of  his  logic,  while  we  admire  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius. 

'  I  am  the  better  prepared,  perhaps,  to  be  pleased  with  the  work,  because  I  find  embodied 
in  it  many  things  that  have  had  a  vague  and  shadowy  existence  in  my  own  mind.  Those 
things,  which  to  me  were  dim  and  unsubstantial  fancies,  the  author  has  made  tangiWf 
creations,  living  entities :  has  given  to  dreamy  thoughts  proportion,  form  and  beauty. 

'  In  saying  that  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  essay  on  *  Language/  I  bj  no  means 
intend  to  be  understood  as  not  appreciating  the  other  portions  of  the  work.  It  ia,  to  use 
a  modem  but  much  abused  phrase,  an  exceeding  'clever'  book;  in  my  judgment,  ftr 
above  the  average  of  those  by  which  the  country  is  at  present  flooded.  If  it  be  tne^ 
as  the  editor  states,  that  it  was  written  at  intervals  snatched  from  a  business  which  d^ 
monded  so  much  of  the  author's  energies  and  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  be  may  hart 
secured  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  enable  him  hereafter  to  give  up  the  hot  porsait 
of  dollars,  for  the  quieter,  and  one  would  suppose  more  congenial,  pursuita  of  Uteratnra 
Mamiion  is  too  often  astern,  hard  master;  demanding  a  granite  nature,  and  a  heart  Toid 
of  human  sympathies  in  those  who  would  prosper  in  his  service,  or  be  farored  at  his 
shrine.  lie  hates  literature,  contemns  science,  and  places  his  iron  heel  in  contempt  i^on 
genius.  He  demands  practicalities ;  deals  only  in  the  dry  logic  of  facts.  The  Jin^  of 
dollars  is  pleosanter  to  him  than  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  the  ring  of  gold  moce  OB- 
chanting  to  his  dull  ears  than  the  harps  of  angels.  The  wonder,  therefore,  is,  tbat  tUi 
author  should  not  only  have  ventured  upon  a  book,  but  should  hare  succeeded  in  i 
one  so  full  of  interest,  while  in  the'service  of  a  tyrant  so  exacting,  and  wboae  nle  la  i 
of  iron.' 


A  well-deserved  tribute.    -    -    -    Judge  P ^  of  our  State,  (as  we  | 

our  correspondent  *  Loon,'  also  known  as  *  Ikon-Point,')  who  has  **Htinffl  mocii 
eminence  both  as  a  jurist  and  a  legislator,  was,  while  a  law-student,  as  modi  noted 
for  his  taste  in  dress  and  address,  as  for  his  proficiency  in  the  rbU  of  a  neophjto 
kiwyer.  He  was  rather  small,  and  sported  a  pair  of  legs  whidi  afforded  little  ^TtsSib 
means  of  support'  to  the  rest  of  his  corporeal  machinery.  At  that  time^  tight- 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  broad  shoe-buckles,  were  as  much  in  Yogne  aaareuj 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  modem  dress,  in  this  our  day:  and  a  young  bwjer 
must  be  *  in  fashion,'  of  course :  so  our  embryo  Judge  *  went  it^'  to  the  admintkm 
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of  an  the  belles,  and  the  envy  of  all  the  beaux  of  the  villago.  But  what  a  *  rig '  for 
such  a  pair  of  le^  1  So  thought  every  body :  so  thought  Sam  Jones,  a  quizzical 
old  com-husker,  who  resided  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  came  into  the  village  only 
aa  'occasion'  might  require.  On  a  drizzly  November  day,  one  of  these  same  ^ oc- 
eiMons'  came  around:  and  Sam  harnessed  up  a  fiunine-struck  pair  of  nags,  and 
made  headway  toward  his  destination,  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  permit  He 
had  a  light  load  of  corn-stalks ;  and  entering  the  village  with  many  a  thwack  and 
*  yell '  at  his  imperturbable  team,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  happened  to 
be  passing.  Among  the  rest,  F ^  the  law-student  aforesaid,  was  *out,'  and  trip- 
ling rather  daintily  along  the  pave.  Jones  saw  him,  while  he  was  yet  a  great 
way  o£f :  and  as  the  twain  approximated  each  other,  the  old  rope-lines  were  hauled 
▼ery  'taut,'  and  the  nags  made  to  stand,  as  if  *  pointing'  game,  or  as  if  about  to 
peribrm  a  military  salute.  *  I  «ay,  stranger,'  said  Jones.  *  Well,  Sir,  what  f '  re- 
plied the  student     *  Oh !  ah !  nothing,'  continued  Jones  :  *  only,  please  be  a  little 

keerfol  of  them  Legs,  as  they  mought  scare  my  bosses,  and '     ^  Blast  your 

impudence!'  interposed  the  *  counsel  on  the  other  side,'  as  he  'passed  down'  and 
beyond  the  merry  echoes  of  those  who  happened  to  hear  the  colloquy.  *  A  good 
while  ago,  now ; '  but  true,  nevertheless.  -  -  -  *  What  the  other  life  may  be  to 
me,*  says  an  eloquent  divine  of  our  time,  whom  we  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to 
name,  '  I  know  not ;  but  thu  I  know  and  feci :  I  shall  awake  in  God's  likeness, 
and  see  Him  as  he  is : '  and  out  of  very  longing,  I  hear  Him  say :  '  0  thirsty, 
hungry  soul,  come  to  Me  ! '    This  exquisite  illustration  follows : 

*  Ir  a  child  had  been  born,  and  spent  all  of  his  life  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  how  im- 
possible would  it  be  for  him  to  comprehend  the  upper  world  I  Parents  might  tell  liim 
of  its  life,  and  light,  and  beauty,  and  its  sounds  of  joj :  they  might  heap  up  the  sand 
into  mounds,  and  try  to  show  him,  by  stalactites,  how  grass,  and  flowers,  and  trees 
grow  out  of  the  ground ;  till  at  length,  with  laborious  thinking,  the  child  would  fancy 
he  had  gained  a  true  idea  of  the  unknown  land.  And  yet,  though  he  longed  to  be- 
hold it,  when  the  day  came  that  he  was  to  go  forth,  it  would  be  with  regret  for  the 
fiuniliar  crystals  and  rock-hewn  rooms,  and  the  quiet  that  reigned  therein.  But  when 
he  came  up,  some  May  morning,  with  ten  thousand  birds  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the 
heavens,  bright  and  blue,  and  full  of  sun-light,  and  the  wind  blowing  softly  through 
the  young  leaves,  all  a-glittcr  with  dew,  and  the  landscape  stretching  away  green  and 
beautiful  to  the  horizon,  with  what  rapture  would  he  gaze  about  him,  and  see  how 
poor  were  all  the  fancyings  and  the  interpretations  which  were  made  within  the  cave, 
of  the  things  which  grew  and  lived  without :  and  how  he  would  wonder  that  he  could 
ever  have  regretted  to  leave  the  silence  and  dreary  darkness  of  his  old  abode !  So, 
when  we  emerge  from  this  cave  of  earth  into  that  land  where  spring-growths  are,  and 
where  is  eternal  summer,  how  shall  we  wonder  that  we  could  have  clung  so  fondly  to 
fhia  dark  and  barren  life ! ' 

Is  there  not  a  *  Better  Land  ? '  -  -  -  There  is  no  *  divided  duty,'  nor  ^counsel,' 
let  us  say  to  ^  U.  P.  S.,'  of  Boston,  in  this  department  of  the  Knickerbocker. 
The  senior  EnrroR's  pen  and  judgment,  such  as  they  are,  are  alone  responsible  for 
what  appears  in  the  ^  EnrroR's  Table.'  *  U.  P.  S.'s  lines  were  accepted,  and  will 
i4)pear,  by-and-by,  in  this  capacious  and  all-swallowing  receptacle :  but  can  we 
find  place  for  ^  every  thing  at  once  ? '    Rome,  in  Italy,  formerly  quite  a  thickly- 
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settled  place,  was  not  built  in  a  day.  -  -  -  The  '  self-«cting  *  principle  of  a  wdl- 
known  incubative  invention  of  our  own,  has  been  infringed  in  the  ^Plan  to  Ketp 
Babies  QuUt^  for  which  a  patent  is  now  being  applied  Ibr  at  Washington,  by  some 
scheming  old  bachelor.     The  following  is  the  *  working  specification : ' 

*  As  soon  as  the  sweet  little  creature  awakes  and  begins  to  squall,  set  it  op  in  bed, 
propped  up  by  a  pillow,  if  it  can't  sit  alone,  and  smear  its  fingers  with  thick  molimi : 
then  put  half-a-dozen  feathers  into  its  hands,  and  It  will  at  once  oommence  picking  the 
featliera  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  until  it  drops  asleep.  As  soon  as  it  wakes  agmiOi 
more  molasses  and  feathers  should  bo  applied  immediately ;  and  in  place  of  the  nenre- 
ostounding  yells  of  the  little  dear,  there  will  be  a  sweet  and  calm  silence,  producing 
the  mOst  profound  enjoyment  and  raptiu-ous  domestic  felicity.  A  tea-cup  with  molusefl 
can  be  kept  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  in  a  stand-drawer,  ready  for  use.  Syrup  is  said  to 
be  preferable  to  common  molasses.' 

The  desiderated  patent  cannot  be  obtained :  we  have  interposed  a  ^Mcoveot  for 
signature  or  contestation.  -  -  -  Mr.  R  G.  Ronn,  of  Barnstaple  Manor,  Fire- 
Dock,  Sydney,  South- Wales,  however  '  well  known  as  a  lawyer*  in  that  distant 
region,  (let  us  say  in  all  courtesy  to  our  Australian  correspondent,  *"  Lbyricus,*) 
can  never  be  well  known  there,  or  any  where  else,  as  a  poct^  if  his  Unes,  TiU 
Widow,^  are  to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  his  rhyming  powers.  The  sUp  from 
the  ^Sydney  Morning  HeraXdJ  of  the  fourth  September,  1858,  the  critidsm  of 
*  Clearchus,'  of  the  fifth,  and  the  letter  of  *  Leviticus,'  of  the  seventh,  reached  us 
only  a  week  before  *  this  present  writing.'  Here  you  have  *  time  and  distaooe*  oa 
a  large  scale !    No  wonder  that  Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  his  London  friend  in 

Australia :  *  Our  old  friend  Tom  H has  gone  to  France :  yoa  remember 

Fiance  f '  And,  when  you  think  of  it,  he  was  nearly  far  enough  off  to  make  him 
fbiget  a  country y  but  a  friend — never  I  -  -  -  *  I  sat  Bre-own,*  said  one  Eng- 
lish cockney  the  other  morning,  looking  over  the  top  of  a  dally  paper  at  a  frOovr- 
*Brumagemer,'  '  I  say,  is  n't  this  raather  ialtay  t  This  is  the  way  thegr  •/tMip  a 
Town  Scite^  in  Superiaw  City,  fiiw  west:  'Almost  every  other  man  has  an  axe 
upon  his  shoulder  and  some  women  I '  'Embeg  I  —  ca&n't  5«,  do  n't  jre  see  ?  *  Su- 
periaw City  / ' — I  should  thinh  so :  and  superiaw  people  to  jump  over  it  too^  with 
most  extrawordinary  luggage  I '  -  -  -  Among  recent  poblicatioiUL  the  receipt 
of  which  we  hereby  acknowledge,  and  notices  of  some  of  which  are  now 
in  type,  are  the  following:  ^Journal  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Ooneention  qf  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  ofNew-Yorh^  induding  the  exoai- 
lent  'Annual  Address'  of  our  good  Bishop,  Potter:  ^Memoir  ^ OoUm^Bm' 
jamin  Talhnadge^  which  deserves,  and  shall  receive,  let  us  hope^  adequate  refvieir 
at  our  hands ;  with  Ticknor  ano  Fielos'  h»t  issues  c^thefr  beautifiil  yet  wonder 
fully  cheap  ^Houuhold  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  ;  *  an  enterprise  which  de- 
serves all  its  large  and  largely-increasing  popularity.  We  have  also  recdTed  the 
subjoined  recent  books:  'The  Queen's  Domain:'  'Sheila^'  eta:  *  Jubilee  at 
Mont  St  Mart's  : '  '  From  the  Poor-House  to  the  Pulpit :  *  with  odien^  whidi  we 
mention  not  now,  because  we  hope  to  allude  to  them  more  particular^  hereefto; 
In  this  category,  too^  is  much  original  Music,  embracing  some  three  or  fimr  ] 
from  three  or  four  friends  and  corrcspondenta,  which  await 
*  practice,'  by  *  the  Girls.' 
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ghosts,  we  have  reason  for  believing,  that  even  as  the  fugitive  valet 
sometimes  wears  his  master's  shirts,  and,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  as- 
sumes his  master's  name;  so  there  is  here  and  there  an  instance  of 
spectral  dishonesty.  We  once  knew  a  man  of  an  excitable  tempera- 
ment who  observed  in  his  wrath  that  if  his  enemy  did  not,  upon  his 
demise,  go  to  a  certain  hot  place,  there  was  no  need  of  the  hot  place 
at  all ;  and  if  our  great  ones,  after  long  residence  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
make  no  improvement,  why,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  very  discredit- 
able to  the  Fields  aforesaid.  For,  if  people  who  never  talked  nonsense 
while  living,  can  talk  nothing  but  nonsense  when  dead,  would  it  not 

-  be  quite  as  well  to  hush  up  the  matter,  out  of  respect  at  least  for  the 
feelings  of  surviving  friends  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  death  which  should 
make  a  Dr.  Sangrado  of  Abernethy,  a  Pistol  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, a  bad  poet  of  Tom  Campbell,  a  bad  lawyer  of  Story,  a  dotard 
and  driveller  of  John  Quincy  Adams  ?  '  There  are  some  things,'  said 
Mr.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  to  a  young  lawyer  who  was  descanting  at 
great  length,  ^  which  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may  be  supposed  to  know.'  So  there  are  some  things 
which  the  illustrious  departed  may  be  supposed  to  remember.  If  the 
shade  of  Dr.  Hall  is  *•  upon  the  table,'  it  should  certainly  know  some- 
thing of  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves,  and  yet  we  will  wager  our 
largest  ink-stand  against  a  goose-quill,  that  if  we  were  to  treat  our- 
selves to  half-a-dollar's  worth  of  conversation  with  that  eminent  man, 
merely  calling  upon  him  as  a  '  Doctor,'  we  should  get  something  like 
the  following:  ^Heal  thyself!  Nature  is  dual,  but  spirits  are  one. 

(Digestion  and  nutrition  are  harmonized  by  absorbent  concomitants, 
and  the  sentient  system  is  solidified  by  the  neutral  elements.  The 
patient  is  suffering  from  the  fact  that  the  cardiac  sphincter  is  pressing 
upon  the  bile.  Let  him  take  the  medicine  prescribed  by  the  medium 
a&d  all  may  yet  be  well ; '  in  short,  we  should  get  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
the  nonsense  and  a  big  bottle  of  nastiness,  but  not  a  word  about  nerv- 
cos  action.  So  if  we  should  treat  ourselves  in  these  disjointed  times  to 
a  dollar's  worth  of  Daniel  Webster,  whose  advice  would  be  worth  the 
money  if  we  could  get  it,  we  should  learn  that '  the  governmental  func- 
tion is  above  the  sympathetic  soul-power  of  the  mortal,  and  resides 

'  in  the  infinite  yearnings  of  the  harmonial  correlatives.'  If  distracted 
by  this  Cnmffian  utterance,  we  indulged  ourselves  in  five  shillings'  worth 
p{  Fisher  Ames,  we  should  be  told  that  ^  the  functional  government 
ia  below  the  powerful  sympathy  of  the  immoital,  and  the  harmonial 
correlatives  render  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  infinite  *  —  a  stock  of 
information  upon  which  Jefferson  Brick  himself  would  not  think  of 
running  for  Congress  in  the  most  benighted  county  of  Indiana.    If  we 

prodigally  determined  to  relieve  our  mental  distraction  by  the  charms 
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of  a  little  poetry  by  Sam  Rogers,  or  Homer,  or  Beranger,  or  Schiller, 
we  should  be  informed  that 

*  Thk  governmental  function 
Is  o'er  the  sympathetic  soiil, 
And  the  jeaniiugs  all  harmonial 
Extend  from  pole  to  polo/ 

Thus  it  is ;  the  spirits  all  talk  tlie  same  jargon  and  repeat  the  same 
cabalistic  nonsense.  You  call  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  you  find  that 
he  has  forgotten  all  about  the  pippiu  and  gi-avitation  ;  La  Pbce  does 
hot  know  a  planet  from  an  asteroid ;  the  readers  of  The  New  York 
Ledger  are  more  familiar  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  than 
Harvey ;  Malte  Brun  would  talk  of  the  sea-coast  of  Bohemia,  and 
Eulcr  be  unable  to  distinguish  a  positive  from  a  negative  quantitj. 
For  an  illuminated  set,  the  spirits  seem  to  bo  wonderfully  fond  of  the 
baldest  generalities  and  the  safest  possible  nonsense. 

A  folly  merely  hitellectual,  or  a  pretension  appealing  simply  to 
human  credulity,  must  be  self-limited  in  its  duration.     The  world  hai 
witnessed  the  rise,  culmination,  and  decay  of  a  thousand  deluaioiis; 
and  as  fools  have  always  existed,  so  fools  will  always  exist.     Men  who 
are  afraid  to  die,  and  who  are  told  by  those  who  are  properly  m- 
fonued,  that  they  must  die,  will  swallow  what  Faust  calls  '  elcctnariea 
Satanic'    Those  who  are  weary  of  wholesome,  intellectual  restndnt 
will  betake  themselves  to  revolt  and  protest.    Men  who  find  their  con- 
dition one  of  chronic  impecuniosity,  see  a  saviour  in  St.  Simon  or 
Fomier.     Men  who  think  that  the  circle  can  be  squared,  will  end,  of 
course,  by  squaring  it.    But  when  a  folly  becomes  epidemical  — when 
emerging  from  the  closet  of  the  arch-quack,  it  begets  whole  sodeties 
ofquacklings  —  when  it  is  cultivated  and  nurtured,  not  for  any  pos- 
sible inherent  pleasure  which  it  may  possess,  but  for  some  concomitant 
license  —  we  may  be   sure  that  Satan   is  especially  busy.    To  A 
solemnly  around  a  table  ;  to  stimulate  the  furniture  into  antic  activity; 
to  provoke  audible  thumps  from  sightless  knuckles,  to  witness  Uie 
spasmodic  penmanship  of  a  chirographic,  and  to  listen  to  the  nonsena- 
cal  ejaculations  of  a  loquacious,  medium,  may  be  amusement  for  a  time. 
]?ut  those  who  are  deluded,  soon  need  novelty,  and  a  novelty  is  al- 
ways at  hand  for  their  jaded  palates.    Five  years  ago,  simple  knocking 
was  sufficient ;  and  since  that  time,  how  have  the  paraphernalia  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nonsense  been  multiplied?    There  have  been  qneei 
grafls  indeed  upon  the  original  vibratory  '  mahogany-tree.'    A  mera 
rat-tat  once  frightened  the  souls  of  the  simple  very  comfortably;  but 
now  the  tabular  vehicle  must  ring  like  an  anvil  with  what  we  may  call 
afler  Jamie  Thomson,  *  the  sounding  gammon ; '  living  fingers  miut 
be  i)rcsscd  by  dead  ones ;  reams  upon  reams  of  fiiir  and  honest  paper 
must  be  smirched  by  spider-like  hieroglyphics.    The  appetite  for  the 
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simple  super  soon  grows  into  an  appetite  for  the  super-supernatural ; 
and  the  origmal  tea  of  the  tipping-table  must  have  a  dash  of  brandy  in 
it  to  make  it  palatable.  A  votary  of  the  gloomy  science,  who  was  well 
contented  with  his  grand-mother's  ghost  at  first,  becomes  so  fastidious 
at  last  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  body  less  than  '  Gene- 
ral Washington  in  full  regimentals.'  The  mind,  fevered  by  constant 
stimulants,  drilled  to  systematic  skepticism,  and  accustomed  to  find  its 
daily  diversion  in  a  deception  which  it  is  too  feeble  to  resist,  and 
which  it  half  suspects,  until  all  vigor  is  gone  and  the  whole  intel- 
lectuality debauched,  is  eager  for  new  forms  of  protest  against  human 
fidth  and  knowledge,  against  logic,  ratiocination,  and  evidence,  against 
whatsoever  is  lovely  and  reputable.  It  would  be  a  recompense,  or  at 
least  a  palliation,  if  all  this  folly  could  remain  harmless,  but  the  great 
Ancestor  of  Falsehood  is  too  cunning  for  that ;  and  the  result  is;  that 
some  Aldiborontocophoscophornio,  who  began  by  bewitching  his 
neighbors'  tables  ends  by  debauching  his  neighbor's  wife,  under  the 
patronage  with  the  sanction  and  possibly  by  the  concurrent  advice  of 
the  shades  of  Lucretia  and  Scipio. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  vagabond  charlatan,  the  author  of  a  thick 
book  full  of  stupendous  stupidity,  and  of  filthy  innuendoes  as  palpable 
as  he  dared,  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  Grand  Jury,  to  make  them, 
persuaded  sundry  people  in  a  little  Massachusetts  city,  that  he  had  in- 
vented a  machine  for  the  generation  of  spirits  at  will.  At  the  expense 
of  his  dupes,  whose  pockets  were  fuller  than  their  heads,  he  constructed 
his  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  two  lightning-rods,  a  dozen  cog- 
wheels of  no  possible  use,  and  a  galvanic  battery.  Without  entering 
into  indecent  detail,  we  cannot  tell  the  reader  of  the  monstrous  mum- 
meries which  this  vile  quack  performed.  He  managed  to  make  a  most 
noisome  noise  for  a  while  ;  but  when  we  last  saw  his  apparatus,  it  had 
been  thrown  helter-skelter  into  a  cellar,  and  did  not  appear  to  us  at 
that  time  to  be  engaged  in  any  manufacture  of  the  spiritual  or  other 
sort.  The  wonderful  projector  had  departed  upon  some  new  mission ; 
but  he  lefl  the  poor  people  by  the  eare  —  and  veiy  long  ones  they 
were  —  behind  him.  He  did  more.  He  left  behind  him  a  plague  of 
prurience,  an  ingrained  indecency,  a  doubt  of  female  virtue,  which  was 
not  altogether  baseless,  a  general  skepticism,  and  a  fat  field  for  any 
future  adventurer.  And  thus  it  wiU  ever  be.  The  frivolity  and  folly 
of  the  table-tippling  in  decent  domestic  drawing-rooms,  find  their  legi- 
thnate  projection  in  the  brazen  sensuality  of  Berlin  Heights. 

Now,  we  are  not  needlessly  suspicious ;  we  are  not,  we  trust,  un- 
charitable ;  we  have  no  virtue  to  make  a  parade  of.  But  there  are 
certain  old-fashioned  institutions,  certain  musty  notions,  certain  well- 
beloved  prejudices,  certain  venerable  human  feelings,  which  we  do  not 
care  to  abandon  upon  the  demand  of  any  mountebank  or  madman. 
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We  figure  to  ourselves  some  happy  human  homo,  with  fire-light  flick- 
ering upon  the  walls  and  love-light  gleaming  from  innocent  feces; 
some  home  made  comely  by  culture  and  roimdod  domestic  graces; 
some  home  in  which  every  uttered  word  is  a  benediction ;  some  home 
guarded  by  the  strong  and  graced  by  the  bcautiftil ;  some  home  ia 
which  the  exuberance  of  joy  and  the  exultation  of  prosperity  have 
been  chastened  by  Death,  which  came  so  ruthlessly,  and  carrying  away 
one  dear  one,  lefl  behind  a  thousand  tender  memories  throbbing  in  the 
heart  or  trembling  upon  the  lips ;  some  Christian  home  in  which  tlie 
best  beloved  names  are  spoken  in  reverential  whispei*s,  and  which  hai 
nothing  this  side  the  tomb  to  love  half  so  well  as  the  dear  treasares 
there  /    And  as  wo  compare  this  scene  of  love,  of  purity,  of  hope,  and 
of  faith  with  the  ideal  home  of  a  half-witted  reformer,  who  has  begun 
Ills  beautiful  work  by  abolisliing  the  marriage  relation ;  who  has  bawled 
upon  the  house-tops  and  in  hot  lecture-rooms  the  right  of  every  woman 
to  choose  the  father  of  her  own  offspring ;  who  while  he  is  building, 
stickles  for  the  inestimable  privilege  of  demolishing  at  will,  his  own 
structure ;  who  is  fierce  for  unlimited  divorce,  and  truculent  for  the 
right  to  bo  coarse  and  sensual  and  filthy,  we  feel  with  what  wisdom 
and  with  what  exquisite  instinct  man  has  founded  the  noblest  of  human 
institutions.    And  more  than  all,  we  feel  how  unspeakably  heartleas  is 
that  consummate  quackery  which  would,  for  its  own  selfish  purposes, 
tear  open  wounds  which  time  was  just  rendering  easier  of  endurance, 
and  with  gross  familiarity  babble  names  of  the  loved  and  lost  and 
longed-for ;  which  would  take  a  coarse  advantage  of  the  helplessnen 
of  bereavement,  and  play,  for  its  own  purposes,  with  the  soul  shorn  of 
its  strength  for  a  time  by  a  great  sorrow.     The  wisdom  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  ordahis  a  separation  from  the  well-beloved  for  a  time,  to 
be  followed  by  a  union  for  eternity,  grievous  as  it  may  be  to  the  heart, 
smiling  as  it  does,  though  all  vainly,  at  the  foundations  of  faith,  and 
making  us,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  new  grief,  defiant  of  the  Omnipotsrt 
Hand,  is  very  clear  to  the  reason  and  very  beautiful  in  the  light  of 
Revelation.   Modem  spiritualism  utterly  vulgarizes  the  holiest  of  Gk>i^ 
dispensations.    It  seeks  to  tear  away  the  curtain  drawn  by  the  Gssatob. 
It  creates  for  itself  a  heaven  coarser  than  the  paradise  of  Mohammed, 
more  terrestrial  than  the  future  world  of  the  most  sensual  savage ;  a 
heaven  of  earthly  tastes,  passions,  avocations,  and  enjoyments ;  a  heaven 
to  be  continually  abandoned,  at  the  call  of  any  necromancer,  for  a  new 
participation  in  the  low  pursuits  and  half-blind  glimpses  and  uisatis- 
factory  pleasures  of  this  lower  life.    Who  that  has  read  what  is  caUed 
a  Si)iritual  Book,  has  not  closed  it  with  hurrying  disgust,  at  its  tawdry 
attempts  to  depict  the  scenes  which  no  eye  has  witnessed,  to  rehearse 
the  sounds  which  no  ear  has  heard,  and  to  reveal  the  joys  which  the 
heart  cannot  conceive.     The  heaven  of  the  spiritualist  is  like  the  flash- 
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ing  foil-scene  of  a  minor  theatre  —  an  enchantment  of  paint,  a  glory 
of  gilding,  an  utter  and  repnUive  materiality  of  splendor.  The  in- 
habitantij  of  Spirit-Land  dance  in  short  tunics,  play  upon  wind  instru- 
ments, are  lot  down  from  the  flies,  or  come  up  through  trap-doorsu 
The  quintessence  of  spiritualism  is  spectacular.  Mr.  Jackson  Davis 
manages  his  heaven  as  Mr,  Burton  would  manage  his  theatre.  His 
book  is  like  the  'Programme'  of  'Blue  Beard*  or  *Thc  luvisible 
Prince.'  These  revelations,  verbally  imposing  as  they  may  be,  never 
transcend  the  low  resource  of  adjectives.  You  will  eearch  through 
them  in  vain  for  one  strong  metaphor,  for  one  beautifiil  companwon,  for 
a  trace  of  even  the  minor  idealism  o\*  Bc4inien  or  of  Fox.  The  im- 
mortals eat  and  drink,  dance  and  chat,  sail  in  boats,  live  in  houses,  ride 
in  coaclic^,  attend  lectures,  and  write  discourses  like  mortals,  and  like 
very  ordinary  mortals,  into  the  bargain.  To  the  man  of  the  com- 
monest taste,  and  of  the  least  possible  culture  worthy  of  the  name,  the 
heaven  of  Mr,  Davis  would  not  be  worth  asking  for,  would  be  sotne- 
thing  to  be  shunned,  as  with  prayt^rs  and  with  tears  the  pure  and  as- 
piring of  the  earth  have  shtmncd  another  and  a  lower  region ;  a  heaven 
like  that  of  the  Harz  Mountains  on  a  Walpurgis  Night,  with  Old 
Banbo  riding  upon  a  farrow  sow,  and  Sir  Uriau  presiding  over  all ; 
a  heaven  fiill  of  *  Children  of  this  World,'  of  dancers  and  dancing- 
nLastersj  of  dogmatists  and  idealists  and  realists  and  supei'nattiralists, 

*  clever  ones  *  and  ^  bunglers  '  and  '  skeptics,'  of  *jack'oMan terns  '  and 

*  shoot  mg  stars,*  with  Puck  for  prime  minister,  and  an  orchestra  playing 
dol^^  phinissmw.  From  such  scenes  of  wild  folly  or  frantic  revel,  we 
might  well  desire  to  recall  our  lost  ones. 

But  reason  and  faith  give  us  a  nobler  support  in  our  sorrow,  and  a 
surer  solace  for  the  dread  moment  of  separation.  The  first  assures  us 
of  a  future  state,  which  can  be  no  idle  reproduction  of  the  present ; 
no  flat,  stale  repetition  of  terrestrial  experience.  To  leave  the  earth 
for  these,  would  be  to  take  with  us  the  jaded  appetites  and  the  woiTi-out 
Ivodies  of  the  flesli,  the  passions  which  here  tormented,  the  doubts 
%hich  here  vexed,  the  sorrows  which  here  distracted  us :  and  to 
leave  behind  us,  alas  I  forever,  the  consolations  and  the  hopes  which 
mitigated  the  ngors  of  our  mortal  discipline.  And  that  great  gap 
which  Reason  cannot  bridge,  may  we  not  pass  it  upon  the  wings  of 
Faith  ?  Have  we  clianged  all  our  relations  with  the  Infinite  ?  la 
there  to  be  nothing  letl  to  us  of  filial  and  unquestioning  trust  in  the 
Great  Father  of  ua  all,  of  that  trust  in  His  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy  which  has  made  sorrow  sweet,  and  suffering  pleiisant,  and  the 
sundering  of  our  heart-strings  endurable;  which  has  strengthened  the 
soul  of  the  martyr  in  his  dungeon  or  upon  his  bed  of  steel ;  which  has 
restrained  the  arrogance  of  the  profoundest  philosophy,  tempered  the 
exultation  of  the  mightiest  intellect,  chastened  the  noblest  poetry,  and 
ennobled  the  loftiest  daring  of  the  world  ? 


We  must  probably  in  truth  confess  tbut  our  America  haa  not  ye^ 
added  one  genius  of  tlio  highest  grade  to  the  few  master-spirits  io  thfli 
empire  of  song,  and  that  whilst  in  practical  affairs  we  have  madt*  oiurl 
mark  on  the  workl  throngh  inkers  like  Washington  and  inventors  like 
Frankhn,  wc  have  not  thus  far  produced  a  poet  who  has  done  for  \ 
what  Homer  did  for  Greece,  Virgil  for  Rome,  Dante  for  Italy,  ShakJ 
Bpeare  for  England,  and  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  Germany.    We,  ho?r^ 
ever,  make  up  for  our  deficiency,  by  giving  a  hospitable  home  and  i 
cordial  hearing  to  the  poets  of  every  land  ;  and  whilst  the  lea 
bards  of  England  have  probably  more  readei-a  here  than  in  theh'natiira 
country,  we  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  minstrels  of  oth«« 
tongues,  whose  verse  is  laiiiiliar  to  thousands  of  our  people  in  ihfl 
ongmal,  and  to  tens  and  Imndreds  of  t!ionsands  of  them  by  popob 
translations.    The  American  desires  to  know  the  thoughts  of  the  ; 
poets  of  the  hnman  race,  not  only  on  account  of  his  characlerifitic  i 
quisitiveness  and  excitability,  but  from  the  cosmopolitan  disposttioq 
that  claims  the  whole  world  as  its  own,  and  is  quite  as  willing  to  anne] 
to  our  intcllectnal  empire  the  whole  domain  of  hterature,  as  to  play  ih 
fiUibiister  in  Mexico  or  Nicaragua*     If  Helicon  itself  could  be  taken  b^ 
a  band  of  lUcnirT  freebooters,  some  Yankee  adventurer  would  sare1| 
organize  the  expedition  ;  and  nothing  would  flatter  our  national  pndd 
more,  than  winning  the  prize  at  the  World's  Exhibition  for  poetrvandj 
elocpiencej  as  well  as  for  safety-locks  and  reaping-machines.     We  Uike] 
some  comfort  to  ourselves,  thei'efore,  in  calling  attenliou,  throngh 
popular  magazine,  to  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  human 
who  is  of  all  others  lea^t  known  to  our  people,  believing  that  we  shn 
have  from  the  general  ear  a  hearty  and  candid  hearing,  such  ad  is  no 
always  given  by  tlie  scholastic,  an*l  too  often  the  pedantic  circle  of 
professed  critics^     Our  readers  who  know  and  honor  the  names  ofj 
Italians  like  Culumbns,  Americus  Vespucius,  Galileo,  and  Allien,  wiB 
not  refuse  to  tbllow  us  in  some  rapid,  yet  by  no  means  careless  sketche 
of  the  man  who  is  the  tlither  not  only  of  Italian  poetry,  but  of  ourJ 
whole  modem  literature. 


*DAirr«'a LsBroruTnj Webkb,   Eultiiree«GbictitUch dftrgestellt ?oii Dr, FitueiX. Wmcli* 
trordentlichcr  ProfeB»nr  &u  der  Universitiit  km  Jenu.    Jcnii^  1B52. 
Re  Liri  ANto  Ti»»a  or  Dante  Ali«hiehi.    By  Count  Cksark  Bai.bo.    Trftadnted  i 
be  Itii1mn»  bj  F.  J.  Bcwbubt,    Two  Volumes.    Loadon,  1452.    BictiAtU)  Bjkntlst. 

C^DvitRfl  PosTHiTHira  OB  F.  Lauennaih.    Lft  DiviQe  GocnMle  de  Daxtb  AuGOiXfti,  pn 
cedee  d'uce  Introduction.    Paris,  1S56.    Three  Volumes,  8to, 
Dantb,    Studien  Von  F.  Chb,  SoHto«SBR.    Leipzig,  18^ 
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Before  the  vestibule  of  our  modem  civilization,  at  once  the  last  of 
the  ancients  and  the  first  of  the  modems  in  the  empire  of  lettei*s, 
stands  a  majestic  figure  whom  wc  all  know  well  by  sight,  and  ought 
to  know  better  by  heart.  Wherever  we  meet  his  portrait,  no  matter 
who  may  be  the  artist  or  what  the  form  or  merit  of  the  work,  we  never 
mistake  the  familiar  features ;  always  the  same  long  dark  visage,  high 
cheek-bones,  projecting  under-lip,  aquiline  nose,  and  large  piercing 
eyes ;  always  the  same  union  of  pride  and  sensibility,  strength  and 
delicacy  in  the  expression.  He  is  generally  represented  crowned  with 
laurel,  in  strange  contrast  with  his  sad  countenance,  as  if  Gethsemane 
had  thrown  upon  his  features  its  shadow,  and  Pamassus  had  put  upon  his 
head  its  crown.  The  most  impressive  of  all  portr^ts  of  him,  is  the 
Torrigiani  bust  at  Florence,  said  to  have  been  modelled  from  a  cast 
taken  inunediately  after  death.  Its  majesty  and  sweetness  show  forth 
the  rival  powers  that  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  his  nature  until 
sorrow  and  death  reconciled  them.  The  Roman  Eagle  and  the  Christ- 
ian Dove  there  meet  together,  and  the  eagle,  subdued  by  the  dove,  has 
learned  a  holier  and  a  higher  flight.  That  face  is  a  compend  of  ages 
of  history,  and  a  prophecy  of  ages  to  be. 

"We  confess  that  the  greatness  of  the  subject  is  almost  oppressive, 
and  that  we  have  felt  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  presumption  of  under- 
taking to  treat  it  in  one  or  two  articles,  so  vast  is  the  circle  of  literature 
to  be  consulted,  and  so  various  are  the  opinions  of  critics  as  to  the  mind 
and  temper  of  the  man.  Dante's  own  works  could  be  easily  printed 
in  one  stout  octavo,  yet  the  mere  catalogue  of  treatises  written  upon 
their  meaning  or  their  merits — the  'Bibliografia  Dantesca'  of  M.  de 
Batines,  recently  completed — occupies  two  folios  amounting  to  nearly 
twelve  hundred  pages.  Able  men  have  differed  singularly  in  their  es- 
timate of  his  leading  purpose.  According  to  Foscolo  and  Rosetti,  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  Protestant  radical  of  his  time,  even 
more  daring  and  destmctive  than  Luther  in  his  assaults  upon  the 
papal  creed  and  throne,  while  men  of  equal  judgment  and  calmer 
temper,  like  Ozanam  and  Lyell,  have  looked  upon  him  as  limiting  his 
assaults  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  and  leaving  untouched 
the  Catholic  theology.  Until  lately.  Catholic  writers  have  been  very 
anxious  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy,  and  the  Jesuit  commentators  took 
no  little  pains  to  disguise  or  explain  away  his  assaults  upon  Rome ; 
but  lately  the  new  Romish  zeal  has  lost  patience  with  the  daring  poet, 
and  indignant  at  his  irreverence  toward  ghostly  authorities,  is  evidently 
trying  to  read  him  out  of  the  Church,  while  the  freer  party  are  disposed 
to  enlist  his  aid  in  their  work  of  reform.  Thus,  of  two  works  just 
published  in  France  upon  Dante,  the  one  by  Aroux,  dedicated  to  the 
Pope,  brands  Dante  as  a  heretic,  a  revolutionist,  and  a  socialist ;  while 
the  other,  posthumous,  from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Abbe  Lamennais, 


recognizes  him  as  a  fervent  Catholic  in  creed,  yet  utterly  hostile  to  th 
temporal  dominion  and  grasping  policy  of  Rome.  Our  English  eoq 
teraporaries  have  differed  qnito  as  widely  in  their  views  of  the  spir 
and  worth  of  the  man,  Leigh  Hunt  says  that  Dante's  ^eat 
was*  *  written  to  vent  the  spleori  of  his  exile,  and  the  rest  of  his  fe« 
good  and  bad,  and  to  reform  Chnrcli  and  State  by  a  spirit  of  resent 
Land  obloquy  will  eh  highly  needed  reform  itstdf;*  while  his  last^  atij 
perhaps  best  English  translator,  Dr.  Carlyle,  calls  Dante's  poem  ' 
Bineerest,  the  strongest,  and  warmest  ntterance  that  had  ever  eon 
from  any  hunnin  heart  since  the  time  of  the  rdd  Hebrew  prophets.* 
Proniinrut  critics  have  equally  differed  as  to  his  litL*rary  positio 
and  he  has  been  held  np  by  one  party  as  a  dreamy  allegorist,  wh 
evaporated  his  common-sense  and  practieal  experience  mto  viisioD 
aljstrac'tions,  and  lost  himself  in  the  clouds,  while  another  party  iniikd 
him  out  to  be  a  love-siek  fanatic  who  thought  only  of  lot 
loves  and  ]m  hates,  and  immoilalized  his  egotism  in  song.  Av 
a  wilderness  of  authorities  and  diversity  of  opinions,  we  propose 
treat  of  Dante  but  from  a  single  point  of  view,  and  shumimg 
controversy,  to  set  forth  his  w^oilh  to  our  common  humanity, 

Dante,  the  poet,  as  a  man  of  his  time,  and  for  all  times,  this  is  otif 
thesis,  and  it  has  not  by  any  means  become  trite,  notwithstanding  1 
kjheil  of  criticisms  uj>on  ihe  great  Tuscan,     It  is  only  recently  that  h^^ 
'  has  been  duly  regarded  in  his  connections  with  the  history  of  humanity,  \ 
The  admirable  work  of  Wegele  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  the  philoeo-  ] 
phical  study  of  Dante,  and  in  connection  with  Lumennai8^H  magnifi. 
cent,  aUliough  ocoasionally  inexact  Introduction,  with  Ballio^s  minnt« j 
but  not  very  brilMant  Biography,  and  Schlosser's  rich  and  sugge§tiv« 
though  too  laconic  studies,  leaves  little  to  be  desu'ed  by  any  eameit  \ 
mind  that  wishes  to  know  what  the  poet  actually  was  in  himself  and 
what  he  meant  by  his  poem.     To  Wegele  more  than  to  any  other 
critic,  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Dante,  and  for  our  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  his  mission.     Our  aim  ia  to  give  as  fair  an  idea  of 
I  that  mission  as  our  Ihnils  will  allow,  and  wc  are  willing  to  purchase 
'  simplicity  at  the  cost  of  ambition. 

Ifcily,  in  the  thirteenth  cctitury,  was  tlie  centre  of  Christendom  alike 
'in  position  and  influence.  In  the  year  1265,  when  Dante  was  bonu 
I  Home  took  the  last  ascending  step  in  her  temporal  dominion,  and 
,  Clement  IV,  completed  the  mighty  work  which  Hildebrand  had  plau- 
'  ned.  A  new  age  for  Italy  then  began,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hohenstaufens  fi*om  Xaples,  which  so  crippled  the  influence  of  Ger- 
;  many  over  the  Roman  States,  opened  the  way  for  a  freer  development 
I  of  Italian  thought  and  speech.  Thus,  when  the  father  of  Italian  fitera- 
Iture  was  born,  the  ago  began  to  call  for  a  commanding  mind  to  lead 
[in  the  iww  empire  of  letters,  now  destined  to  rise  upon  the  site  of  the 
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old  imperial  thrones.  Csesar,  Charlemagne,  Hildebraud,  these  men 
had  made  Italy  famous  by  their  sceptres,  and  their  names  are  the  his- 
tory of  ages.  The  child  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  house 
of  the  lawyer  Alighiero  in  Florence,  in  1266,  was  in  his  own  way  to 
write  his  name  by  the  side  of  theirs ;  to  build  his  temple  over  their 
.  palaces  and  tombs,  perhaps  to  make  up  his  crown  from  the  fragments 
of  theirs.  His  birth  was  sixty-three  years  before  that  of  our  own 
Chancer,  and  we  are  ready  to  follow  his  career  with  interest,  because 
he  leads  the  new  literature  in  which  the  mind  of  our  mother  country 
was  so  soon  to  put  forth  its  own  creative  power,  and  give  our  noble 
lAiigQ&ge  to  the  new  dispensation  of  tongues.  It  is  an  interesting  &ct, 
that  the  English  tongue  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its  debt  to  its 
great  precursor,  and  already  seven  complete  translations  have  been 
published  in  English,  and  as  many  additional  translations  of  the  'In- 
ferno.' America  does  not  repudiate  her  share  of  the  debt,  and  one 
pnblishing-house  has  sold  yearly  some  two  thousand  copies  of  their 
illustrated  edition  of  Carey's  translation,  and  another  house  has  pub- 
lished large  editions  of  Carlyle's  version  of  the  '  Inferno.*  ♦ 

Let  us  consider,  at  the  outset,  the  principal  influences  which  pre- 
pared Dante  for  his  work,  that  we  may  then  estimate  the  nature  and 
power  of  that  work.  We  regard  the  period  of  his  preparation  as 
comprising  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  his  life ;  for  within  that  time, 
he  went  through  the  various  discipline  which  made  him  a  poet  of 
the  human  race,  without  a  superior,  if  with  a  rival. 

The  first  stage  of  his  discipline  was  but  little  accordant  with  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  his  genius.  At  a  May-Day  party  given  by  Folco 
Portinari,  the  boy  Dante,  then  at  the  close  of  his  ninth  year,  met  his 
host's  daughter  Beatrice,  a  graceful  and  delicate  child,  who  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  rare  little  creatures  whose  beauty  comes  more, 
from  an  indwelling  loveliness  than  from  mere  form  or  feature,  and  so 


•  Wb  print  a  full  list  of  English  Tcrsions  of  Dantb  : 

The  Dirina  Commedia,  by  Rer.  Hrxbt  Boyd,  A.M.,  1802.    Three  vols.  8ro. 
"  "  Rer.  Fbancis  Cart,  A.M.,  1806.    Two  toIs. 

"  "  Rev.  IcHABOD  Wbioht,  1845.    Three  toIs. 

"  "  P.  Baknerm^k,  1850.    One  rol. 

"  "  Key;  E.  O'DowNiLL,  1852.    One  vol. 

<<  *'  Pbidbrick  Pollock,  1858.    One  toI.  Syo. 

"  "  C.  B.  Catlet,  B.A.,  1851-5.    Four  toIs.  ISmo. 

The  Inferno,  bj  Botd,  1785.    Two  rols.  8ro. 
"  "   Charles  Rogers,  1782.    4to. 

"  "   Nathaniel  Howard,  1807.    Two  rols.  12mo. 

**  Joseph  Hum,  1812.    Svo. 
*  "  I.  Datmam,  1848.    Two  vols.  8vo. 

"  "  T.  A.  Carltle,  (prose,)  1848.    8vo. 

'*  "  Brooksbakk,  1864.    8vo. 

Ten  Cantos.    T  W.  Parsons,  Bostoir.    To  be  followed  by  the  entire  Inferno. 


to  belong  ks^  to  self  than  to  God.     Boccacdo  says  that  by  many  i 

was  roputetl  a  little  angel    Bice,  as  she  was  then  called  fannliariy, ' 
but  eight  years  old,  and  of  coiirae  knew  nothing  of  the  iniprea&ion  i 
was  making  upon  the  thoughtful  boy  at  her  side.    Nor  did  the 
Dante  know  how  niiieli  of  his  destiny  depended  upon  that  intenici 
Numberlesb^  volumes  have  been  written  upon  their  relation  to 
other,  and  she  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  coquette  wi 
kept  the  sensitive  poet  in  constant  toi^ment,  and  by  others  as  but  an  idta 
oreature  with  whose  sweet  name  he  chose  to  baptize  Ul&i  abstract  ] 
losophy.     A  little  common-sense  added  to  the  obvious  &ets  of  th 
case,  will  help  os  through  the  difficulty.     Dante's   nature  was 
fomidly  sensitive  to  all  beauty,  and  needed  only  an  adequate  object  to 
interpret  it  to  himself.     He  wns  to  enter  the  temple  of  God  by  the 
gate  called  Ikantiful,  and  this  lovely  child  was  the  good  angel  thAt  leil 
him  thither*     Her  face  went  with  him  when  lie  crossed  the  threshoH 
and  haunted  him  ever  in  the  inmost  shrine.     The  romantie,  chlvalfotu 
character  of  the  ai;c  combines  with  the  obvious  principle  of  associa- 
tion to  expbin  something  of  her  power  over  liun  during  her  life*tim«: 
but  we  must  look  deeper  for  the  explanation  of  that  intiuence  upon  I 
mature  convictions  which  tnlniinated  atler  her  death.     We  ranst  i 
memlier  that  his  intellect  was  essentijilly  religious,  always  earnest 
ascend  from  facts  to  ideas,  and  to  connect  every  earthly  erperieno 
with  a  proviilentiiil  purpose.     His  love  was  too  great  a  fact  of  his  e^ 
porience  to  be  leil  out  of  his  religious  creed,  and  it  was  transfiga 
into  a  part  of  his  religion.     Who  will  wonder  at  the  transformation  1 
Dante,  like  all  poetic  natures,  ascribed  the  power  which  waas  develofrt 
within  his  own  genius  to  the  object  that  iirst  awakened  it.     One 
our  own  poets  has  said  of  his  own  dear  departed  child  : 

*A!!iD  the  light  of  iho  hearGii  she's  gone  to 
Transfigiireii  her  golden  hair,' 

To  Dante\s  solemn  and  intense  mind,  the  light  of  the  heaven  of 
trice  transfigured  his  own  life  as  well  as  hers,  and  threw  its  marvellon 
rays  over  the  whole  tirama  of  humanity.     She  was  the  pure,  ^; 
fountain  that  broke  the  white,  invisible  light  of  his  soul  into  ] 
splendor  at  its  dawning,  and  through  the  burden  and  the  heat  of 
day  he  bore  with  Iiim  that  fair  morning  vision. 

Some  readers  may  think  us  near  maudlin  sentimentalism  in  thesft] 
words.    Whenever  a  man  shows  any  eccentncity  that  borders  on  ha 
lucination,  it  is  very  easy  and  very  common  to  explain  Its,  by  !Wiyin| 
that  he  is  love-cracked  ;  and  there  are  many  wiseacres  who  will  reganl| 
enthusiasm  for  a  horse  or  a  dog  as  tar  less  derogatory  to  good  sensfl 
than  the  least  trace  of  romantic  devotion  to  some  cherished  type  of  j 
Irue  womanliood.     Some  theologians,  who  are  quite  ready  to  beliovo] 
litat  a  poor  soul  in  search  of  divine  light  may  iind  it  in  the  petals  ofJ 


flome  sweet  little  flower,  or  in  the  study  of  the  bones  of  the  human 
hfind,  will  yet  begin  to  hunt  for  the  ftott  place  in  the  seeker's  head,  the 
moment  it  is  suspected  that  any  form  of  feminine  loveliness  tints  the 
seeker's  dreams  of  heaven.  Yet  daily  life  may  be  on  the  poet's  side, 
and  frequently  shows  us  that  some  daughter  of  God,  whether  wile, 
motlier,  feiater,  child,  or  friend,  iis  constantly  reminding  us  eare-worn 
and  worldly  men,  that  this  world  is  not  the  whole  of  Goo's  kingdom 
or  mane's  birthright. 

To  Dante  she  was  the  type  of  the  divinest  faculty  of  our  humanity, 
the  principle  of  womanly  faith,  the  capacity  of  receiving  and  impart- 
ing heavenly  gi'aee,  and  at  la^^t  she  became  the  type  of  heavenly  grace 
itseli'  In  thus  estimating  his  relation  to  Beatrice,  we  are  not  taking 
him  out  of  the  rank^  of  mortality,  or  exempting  him  from  human 
frailty.  He  evidently  had  hLs  share  of  human  folhes  and  sin^,  and  it 
is  bard  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  some  of  his  love-poems,  and  quite 
as  hard  to  keep  from  graver  surmises,  at  some  of  the  hints  and  com- 
punctions as  t4>  his  life,  for  a  season  after  her  death.  Yet  no  theory 
shoi't  of  what  we  have  stated  is  adequate  to  explain  the  devotion  to 
Beatrice,  which,  continued  in  spite  of  her  marriage,  was  deepened  by 
her  death,  not  destroyed  by  his  own  subsequent  marriage,  in  the  me- 
ridian of  life  openly  recognized  as  the  means  of  his  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, and  glorified  at  the  close  of  his  career  in  words  such  as  woman 
bus  never  before  or  since  received  from  man.  Beatrice  died  in  1290, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Dante's  earliest  work,  the  '  Vita  Nuova,* 
ii§  the  auto-biography  of  his  own  heart  under  her  influence.  It  seems 
to  have  been  written  mainly  under  the  impression  of  her  death,  yet 
important  passages  must  be  dated  several  yeara  later,  and  Dante's 
most  thorough  critic,  Wegele,  proves  satisiactorily  that  the  whole 
work  must  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  the  poet's  interior  life,  from 
his  first  interview  with  Beatrice,  until  his  vision  of  her  heavenly  appear- 
ing ten  years  after  her  death,  in  1300,  which  was  the  turning-point  iu 
his  career. 

For  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  *  New  Life,'  we  can  do  no  better 
than  refer  to  the  late  articles  in  the  Atlmitic  Monthly  on  the  subject, 
although  the  critic  seems  to  us  clearly  iu  the  wrong,  iu  dating  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  in  the  year  12t>2,  instead  of  eight  years  later. 
References  in  the  poems  and  prose  plainly  indicate  tliat  later  date,  and 
the  simple  explanation  is,  that  the  whole  series  of  memorials  of  Bea- 
trice, extending  from  her  death  to  her  final  return  to  hirn  m  his  guar- 
dian genius,  through  nearly  ten  yeai-s  of  vicissitudes  and  aberrations,  ia 
artistically  romided  into  the  nominal  compass  of  about  a  year.  The 
work  thus  is  a  compend  of  his  new  experience,  and  the  unity  of  the 
fragments  is  presented  within  ordinary  poetical  limits.  It  woidd  bo 
more  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  more  comforting  to  the  poet  hltu- 
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9e\Cf  to  concentnUe  hu  fjecoiiar  experiences  so  as  to 
kind  of  breviary  of  the  heart  in  its  love,  lapses,  and 
What  his  feeling  toward  her  was,  his  own  woids 
to  liLi  description  of  her  fiuse  in  death : 

*  AXD  while  I  gmzed,  I  mw 
The  Udiefl  with  «  teO  were  covering  ber : 
And  in  her  free,  hnmOUj  to  trwe 
There  was;  it  ieemed  to  mj,  *I  am  in  ] 
So  bnmUe  in  mj  aorrov  I  brcMne. 
Seeing  nicb  hnnihlenc«  in  ber  ezpn«ed» 
That  I  ezdaimed :  0  Death!  I  hold  thee  I 
TlMm  moat  be  deemed  henoelbfth  a  gentle  tU^g^ 
Since  tboa  liast  been  united  to  mj  kdj. 
And  pit  J  thoa  abooldft  have  and  not  diadafai ; 
Behold  me  ao  deairooa  to  be  one 
Of  thine,  that  I  resemble  thee  in  friCh: 
Gome,  for  the  heart  entreats  thee.' 

Vita  Kmowa^  eanaoDe  IL  (Lt 

A  few  words  more  will  show  his  tone  of  thought  Tq;nrding 
when  flhe  had  become  to  him  a  heavenly  intelligence : 

*  To  highest  heaven  Bbatrici  is  gone, 
Into  the  realm  where  angeb  dwell  in  peaee, 
And  retta  with  them ;  and,  ladies,  yon  she  hatti  loll; 
No  quality  of  cold,  nor  yet  of  heat, 
Robbed  as  of  her,  as  it  of  others  doea; 
But  her  supreme  benignity  alone.* 

Wlio  can  doubt  that  the  sentiment  embodied  in  these  words- 
from  a  deep  and  genuine  experience  ?   We  understand  this  < 
better  when  wo  trace  out  its  connection  with  the  other  sts|p#  of  Ui 
preparation. 

We  have  treated  of  the  lover ;  let  us  next  treat  of  the 
Dante  was  through  life  a  great  student^  but  evidently  in  Us'Sailj 
years  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  scholarship  as  well  as  iroii  ths  in- 
spiration to  his  eloquence.  His  adviser  and,  for  a  time,  his  nrntr*, 
was  Brunctti  Latini,  a  distinguished  scholar,  who  had  written  two  ^ 
mous  works,  one  in  French  and  the  other  in  ItaHan,  which 
to  have  been  the  living  cyclopedia  of  his  age.  Dante's  i 
mainly  in  the  Latin  literature,  for  Greek  was  a  rare  ) 
and  even  the  fiivorito  moralbt,  the  Greek  Aristotle,  was  knows  oa^ 
through  translations,  while  there  was  no  important  litertttare  in  the 
new  and  unformed  Italian  tongue.  The  Latin  authors  introdMed  As 
student  to  the  glory  of  the  ancient  Rome,  and  the  masterepiriief  ilim 
all,  Virgil,  became  to  him  the  master  of  all  homaii ' 
cursor  of  Christianity,  and  the  chosen  prophet  of  tbe  kingdensi 
world.    The  same  ideal  power  that  transfigured  Besbise-iM»-ft 


f  heavenly  guide,  did  not  leave  Virgil  to  rest  in  dusty  manuscripts,  but 
.  exiihod  him  into  a  messeuger  of  God's  will.  Dante's  culture  waa  ap- 
I  parently  as  enlarged  as  tlie  facilitievS  of  his  age  and  position  allowed. 
I  To  what  Florence  afforded  be  added  the  advantages  of  Padua  and 

I  Bologna,  and  in  inaturer  years  he  seoius  to  have  been  for  a  while  a 
I  student  at  Paris,  where  he  noted  French  manners,  while  he  tried  the 
J  Jptrength  of  French  logicians.  With  the  wits  of  France  he  had  of 
BdBOurse  a  bond  of  affinity  in  the  Provencal  language  and  literature 
^^■rhieh  flourished  throughout  all  Southern  EurojKJ,  and  had  of  late  been 
l^aiffused  in  Italy  from  the  troubadour  school  of  the  French  Court  of 
Naples.  To  solid  learning,  both  classical  and  ecek*siastical,  he  added 
I  music  and  the  arts  of  design,  and  thus  through  the  eye  and  the  ear 
he  trained  his  pen  to  its  picturesque  and  melodious  skill.  These  ac- 
complishments, under  the  impulse  of  his  ideal  passion,  probably  did 
more  for  his  fame  than  all  his  heavy  learning,  and  were  able  to  give 
life  and  charm  to  his  scholarly  disquisitions.     It  is  very  evident  that 

[but  for  his  use  of  the  popular  tongue  be  might  have  been  long  since 
congigncd  to  oblivion,  buried  under  tho  Latin  manuscripts  which  his 
own  hand  had  composed.  The  love  that  made  him  eloquent,  made 
him  fiimous,  and  the  world  may  join  with  the  poet  in  thanks  to  the 
ftkh"  spirit  who  did  so  much  to  create  the  language  of  Italy,  while  she 
,      took  off  the  pedantic  crust  from  his  pen  and  gave  free  flow  to  hw 

(thought.  Oppressed  on  the  one  side  by  tlie  Germanic  sway,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  its  Latin  scholasticLsm,  the  Italian  life  was  awaiting 
its  day  of  free  utterance.  Tho  old  Latin  was  to  be  the  material  of  the 
i  new  speech^  and  the  fresh  spirit  of  the  age  that  had  been  kindling  for 
centuries  under  the  incentive  of  Germanic  enthusiasm  and  Proven^!al 
Bentiment,  was  to  be  the  fusing  fire.  The  materials  were  ready,  tho 
funiaces  were  tilled  with  bronze  ready  for  the  casting ;  only  the  com- 
ing of  the  master- workman  to  speak  —  as  was  the  old  custom,  the 
solemn  word  *  in  the  name  of  God  '  —  wa,s  waited  for,  and  the  massive 
old  Latin  flowed  forth  into  the  graceful  Italian,  as  when  brazen  cannon 
taken  in  battle  are  cast  into  the  form  of  the  Graces  or  of  a  Madonna. 
The  education  of  the  lover  and  the  student  was  carried  out  by  the 
discipline  of  the  statesman.  His  position  as  a  Florentine  must  Iiave  led 
him  quite  early  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  political  affairs ;  for  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  Florence  had  been  for  fifty  years  a  republic,  and 
duririg  his  citizenship,  it  had  outstripped  Rome  in  population  and 
wealth,  having  had,  according  to  Villani,  two  hundred  thousand,  while 
Rome  had  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Before  he  could  think  for  him- 
self, the  political  institutions  of  the  city  bad  been  shaped  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Guclph  or  Papal-Italian  party  over  the  Gliibellmes 
or  Germanic  Imperial  party,  and  he,  being  connected  by  family  tni- 
dition  with  the  Guelpbs,  was  in  a  Mr  position  to  study  the  domin^it 


policy  from  the  counsels  of  its  frieutk  and  leaders.     He  saw  eno 
at   once   to   stir  his   imagination   and   Badden    his   heart.      He  ss 
party  spirit  t^xliibited  in  its  most  fearfid  foniis,  and  the  murder 
a  political  antagoniat    cheered  as  a  deed  of  patriotism.     He  san 
popCiJ  and  kings  received  as  gnests  of  Florence,  and  read  in  theiti 
pageantry  the  maimers  and  movements  of  the  age.     He  watched  tb 
rise  and  progress  of  popular  liberty  in  Florence,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  witnessed  llie  final  act  which  juit  the  government  iota 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  took  trom  his  friends,  the  Guelph  ooble  J 
their  old  prerogative.     He  beheld  the  efforts  of  the  dkfrancJi 
nobility  to  regain  their  old  a,«cendency,  and  lost  his  respect  for  1 
wlien  they  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  r« 
public  to  their  ambition*     He  who  at  tw^enty-four  bad  fought  on 
Guelph  side  at,  the  battle  of  Campahliuo  against  Arezzo,  seenied  serti 
years  afterward  to  have  letl  his  party  in  disappointment  or  dis 
and  by  an  act  in  strong  contrast  with  his  anstocratic  nature,  he  en 
rolled  his  name  among  the  guilds  of  the  ]»eople,  choosing  the  guild  i 
the  apothecaries,  probably  on  account  of  his  love  of  natural  science 
Here  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  ;  was  sent  upon  various  imports 
embassies ;  and  in  1 800,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  agitation,  be 
called  to  the  highest  civil  ofiice  in  the  city  —  the  oflice  of  prior,  or  < 
of  the  twelve  ehief  magistrates  who  ruled  Florence  in  couples,  eac 
couple  presiding  in  turn  for  two  montlis  during  the  year.    The  old 
parlies  in  the  city  were  now  superseded  by  new  factions,  growing  ou 
of  feuds  imported  from  Pistoja,  and  Btyled  the  Whites  and  the  Blacls 
from  the  names  of  the  leaders*     Dante  showed  his  superiority  to  partj 
spirit  by  advising  tlie  exile  of  the  chiefs  of  botli  factions  ;  yet  bis  syn 
l^ihies  were  evidei\tly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  ^VTiites  when  he  san 
the  disposition  of  the  Pope  to  briug  the  arms  of  France  to  the  aid  < 
the  other  faction*     He  undertook  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  iiiterce<3 
with  the  Pope  to  prevent  this  outrage  to  Florentine  liberties.     In  i 
absence,  his  enemies  conspired  against  him,  and  condemned  him 
to  exile  and  then  to  death.     His  bouse  was  burned^  his  means  of  sap 
port  w  ere  taken  away,  his  fiimily  were  torn  from  him,  and  bis  children 
soon  atlerxvard  motherless,  were  left  to  the  uncertain  mercies  of 
world.     He  never  saw  his  native  city  again.     What  Florence  lost 
world  gained,  for  thencdbith  he  became  the  world's  citizen. 
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'^ViaiJLTilNG'     fN    THE     STR-A.ITS     OJT     TIMiOR. 

Two  London  whalers,  the  *  Diana,*  Captam  Hunter,  and  the  *  Nim- 
rod,*  Captain  Sharp,  both  commanded,  and  partly  officered,  by  Ameri- 
cans, were  cruising  in  the  Straits  of  Timor  in  quest  of  sperm-whales. 
Captain  Sharp  and  his  boat's  crew  were  on  board  of  the  ^  Diana,*  on 
a  IHendly  visit,  and  the  chief  mate  of  the  ^  Diana '  and  his  boat's 
crew  were  on  board  of  the  *  Nimrod ; »  so  that  each  ship  had  a  boat 
from  the  other  towing  astern.  In  the  event  of  raising  whales,  there- 
fore, the  chances  were  even  for  the  visitors.  The  wind  was  blowing 
a  fine,  whole-sail  breeze  from  the  westward,  and  both  ships  were  close- 
hauled  and  headed  northward. 

I  belonged  to  the  '  Diana,'  and  though  this  was  my  first  whaling 
▼oyagCj  I  was  the  Captain's  boat-steerer.  My  predecessor,  poor  fellow  1 
had  been  killed  by  a  young  buU-whale,  just  after  he  had  darted  two 
irons  into  him  aba^  the  hump.  A  slight  tap  of  his  flukes  smashed  the 
boaiflteerer  into  a  lifeless  heap  in  the  box  of  the  boat,  and  sent  the 
harpooner-oar  whizzing  in  the  air,  without  damaging  the  boat  hersel£ 

I  pulled  the  bow-oar,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  boat's  crew,  naturally 
e3q)ected  that  Captain  Hunter  would  cut  adrift  from  the  whale,  and 
take  the  remains  of  poor  Carter  (that  was  his  name)  on  board ;  but, 
springing  forward,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  ordered  me  aft 
to  the  steer-oar,  and  bundling  the  corpse  under  the  forward  thwarts, 
prepared  to  kill  the  whale. 

*  I  shall  kill  that  whale  or  he  shall  kill  me,'  said  the  Captain,  as  ho 
cast  a  sorrowing  look  at  the  body  of  Carter. 

The  whale  was  rushing  to  windward,  blowing  white  and  clear ;  for 
the  irons,  though  in  good  holding-ground,  were  not  in  a  vital  part. 
Carter  had  been  in  too  much  haste  to  &8ten  ;  another  stroke  of  the 
oars  would  have  placed  the  boat  far  enough  forward  to  have  given  him 
a  better  chance.  He  had  no  doubt  lost  his  life  by  darting  too  soon. 
Away  went  the  whale,  head  out ;  in  vain  we  tried  to  haul  the  boat  up 
to  him ;  for  the  instant  he  felt  any  extra  strain  upon  the  line,  he  in- 
creased his  speed,  making  us  veer  out  line,  to  prevent  the  boat  from 
filling.  There  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  wait  until  he  became 
winded.  At  last  he  sounded ;  that  is,  went  down,  and  when  he  came 
up,  broke  water  about  a  hundred  fathoms  from  the  boat. 

^Now,  my  lads,'  said  the  Captain,  *take  to  your  oars:  don't  touch 
the  line :  pull  for  dear  life ;  and  I  'U  kill  that  fellow  dead  with  a  lance : 
and  you,  Melville,  (addressing  me,)  do  as  I  order :  if  you  hesitate  a 
■econd,  I  '11  drive  a  lance  through  you.'  He  seized  the  bow-oar  him- 
seL^  and  bending  to  it  with  all  his  might,  made  the  boat  jump  at  every 
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stroke.    I  hnd  never  seen  him  so  eager.    The  slack  line  overboard  re- ' 
tarded  the  boat,  yet   she  gradually  neared  the  whale»  wbicli  wafl 
pounding  tlic  water  with  his  flukes,  and  sometimes  breaehin|^. 

*  Do  n^t  ikir,  Melville,  to  go  under  or  over  him  :  yes,  or  into  him : 
only  put  rae  where  I  can  pinup  his  heart's  blood  out  with  my  lance.' 

I  Here  the  Captain  peaked  hh  oar,  and  cried  :  '  Lay  on  I '  The  ehanco  , 
I  was  good,  but  before  the  boat  felt  the  steer-oar,  the  whale  sank  his  ^ 
[  body,  leaving  bis  head  only  above  water,  opening  and  closing  his  jaws. 
Enraged  at  this  fiiilurc  to  roach  his  vital??,  the  Captain  seized  the 
spade,  and  plunging  it  with  all  his  might  down  the  whale's  throat, 
lang  out :  *  Stern  all !  — stern  hard  I  *  As  he  anticipated,  the  whale 
[feirly  breached  out  of  water,  and  almost  capsisied  the  boat. 

*  Kow,  my  lads,  haul  in  slack-line,'  said  the  Captain  :  *  I  'U  be  sworn 
he  won't  take  to  his  heels  again  in  a  hurry,  though  we  may  yet  have 
^ome  trouble  to  kill  him.'  Before  the  hne  w£is  half  in,  the  whale  com- 
menced running  round  and  round,  as  if  in  his  d>ing  fury.  His 
spout,  however,  w^aa  clear  but  low,  and  not  a  speck  of  blood  colored 

.  his  wake. 

*  That  spade,'  said  the  Captain,  '  I  think  has  choked  him ;  but  he 
may  yet  swallow  it,  and  live  a  year,  if  I  do  n^t  drive  a  lance  into  hira.' 

In  ten  minutes,  he  hove  to,  head  out  and  flukes  down.  We 
pulled  up  to  him,  but  there  was  no  chance  to  reach  his  body.  The 
ship,  at  this  time,  was  hull  down  to  leeward,  and  the  other  three  boats 
had  killed  five  school- whales,  and  were  taking  care  of  them  :  we  were 
therefore  alone  in  our  trouble,  and  night  was  fast  approaching. 

'  I  'm  at  a  loss,^  said  the  Captain,  Miow  to  kill  this  fellow  ;  and  I'm 
determined  to  kill  him,  if  I  should  hang  on  to  him  all  night.' 

*I  could  kill  him,  Sir,  while  he  Ues  this  way,'  said  I, 

'  How  ?  '  demanded  the  Captam  savagely  :  *  you,  a  greenhorn,  kill 
l^a  whale  that  old  Hunter  can't  turn  np  ?     Speak  —  quick  ! ' 

*  I  '11  dive  with  a  lance,  and  drive  it  into  him.' 

*  Ko,  you  won't :  old  Hunter 's  just  the  boy  to  do  that  himself.' 
The  next  minute  be  was  overboard  :  I  sank  the  steer-oar  near  him* 

Ito  give  him  a  foot-shore :  he  comprehended  the  whole  idea  in  an  instanir 
[imd  acted  upon  it  with  boldness  and  skill  Up  flew  the  sea  Uke  a 
Iwatcr-spout,  and  the  Captain  with  it.  He  Ixad  driven  the  lance  into 
fthe  whale  almost  socket-up,  and  left  it  there.  The  whale  breached, 
and  the  falling  spray  nearly  filled  the  boat. 

'  Stern  hard  ! '  I  shouted,  aiding  at  the  after-oar  myself,  and  keeping 
an  eye  upon  the  Captain,  who  was  about  ten  lathom^  astern,  rubbing 
the  water  out  of  his  eyes.  The  wliale  now  rolled  over  and  over,  cut- 
ting the  water  with  his  flukes.  The  chance  to  lance  him  was  excellent, 
so  I  took  out  another  lance,  and  leaving  the  steer-oar  in  the  becket, 


■ 


ran  forward,  aod  gav^o  him  a  couple  of  darts,  leaving  the  Captain  to 
look  out  for  himself. 

'  Sbarka  I '  shouted  one  of  the  men  ;  *  look  out  for  the  Captain.' 

I  sprang  aft,  lance  iu  hand.  There  waa  the  Captain  about  five 
fathoms  astern,  and  a  large  shark  in  his  wake.  I  beckoned  to  hiui 
with  my  hand.  He  instantly  wheeled  round  and  fiiced  the  shark.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  boat  was  hacked  astei^  vnih  all  our  might. 

'  Another  stroke  —  another  stroke  with  all  your  soul,  my  he.arties, 
and  we  '11  save  him,'  I  shouted  with  all  my  jRiwer,  hoping  the  noise 
would  frightea  the  shark.  But  the  monster  was  ravenous ;  he  circled 
around  the  Captain,  trying  to  gtrike  him  with  his  tail,  and  was  actually 
turning  on  his  back  to  bite  him,  when  I  sprang  upon  the  stem  sheets 
of  tlie  boat,  and  letting  fly  the  lance,  sent  it  through  and  through  the 
monster.  In  his  agony  he  bent  himself  into  a  semi-circle,  and  crunched 
the  lance-pole  in  his  jaws,  then  sank  and  rose  again,  lashing  the  w.ater 
-with  bis  tiiih  Eventually  he  sank,  lance  and  all,  to  rise  no  more.  The 
Captain  reached  the  boat  more  dead  than  alive.  The  whale  was  still 
rolling  in  a  sea  of  blood,  unable  to  spout.  Another  lance  was  bent, 
and  the  Captain  after  a  while  turned  him  up. 

We  were  all  that  niglit  towing  the  whale  to  the  ship,  wliich  was 
unable  to  beat  to  windward,  on  account  of  the  five  wlialei^  she  had 
alongside.  Captain  Hunter  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  first  essay  in 
boat^steering,  that  he  appointed  me  his  boat-steerer,  a  situation  I  held 
the  rest  of  the  voyage.  He  often  said  that  my  coolness  and  presence 
of  mind  had  saved  his  life ;  and  treated  me  ever  afterward  more  like  a 
gon  and  a  friend  than  an  inferior  ofiieer. 

The  first  duty  after  breakfast  was  to  bury  the  remains  of  poor 
Carter.  While  the  Captain  read  the  bnnal  ser\'ice  at  the  gangway, 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  on  board;  and  when  launched  into  the  deep, 
w^e  all  rushed  to  the  rail  to  take  a  last  glance  of  him  as  he  sank  for- 
ever from  our  sight. 

'  We  must  all  foUow  some  day  or  other,'  might  have  been  heard,  as 
we  spoke  to  one  another.  But  at  sea  there  is  little  time  for  sorrow ; 
while  we  live  we  must  work.  The  whales  were  cut  in,  tried  out,  and 
stowed  down.  Tlie  young  bull,  which  killed  Carter,  made  thirty-five 
barrels,  and  the  other  five  about  sixty  barrels.  I  had  first  seen  the 
whales  from  which  wo  obtained  this  fare,  and  received  therefor  a  bottle 
of  rum  and  a  pomid  of  tobacco. 

Having  told  how  I  became  a  boat-steerer,  I  will  now  return  to  the 

*  Diana'  and  the  '  Nimrod,'  omising  in  the  Straits  of  Timor. 

It  was  eight  bells,  (noon,)  and  I  was  about  descending  into  the  half- 
deck  to  dinner,  when  Captain  Hunter  called  me  to  him,  and  said : 

*  Melville,  I  want  you  to  go  aloft,  and  take  a  long  look  and  strong  look 
for  wliales ;  the  chaps  at  the  mast-heads  I  think  are  all  asleep,  they  are 


so  quiet.     I  would  aJmost  swear  there  are  wbalea  in  sight,  for  I  csn 
smell  tliem.     Look  sharp  to  windward.' 

Tiie  reftson  he  selected  rae,  was  my  luck.  I  had  seen  three-fourtiM 
of  the  whales  during  the  voyage ;  and  the  ship  now  only  requb^rl 
a  couple  of  hundred  barrels  to  fill  up.  It  was  therefore  conceded 
fore  and  aft  that  I  had  the  best  eyes  in  the  ship.  Five  botLk« 
of  rum  had  been  won  by  mo  in  succession  for  having  seen  wdiales. 
While  my  hand  was  on  the  swifter  of  the  main  rigging  and  my  feet  on 
the  rail  ready  to  spring  aloft,  I  paused  and  ventured  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Captain,  in  this  w^ijse  :  '  If  I  see  whales,  Captain,  I  8n|»- 
po^e,  seeing  it 's  not  my  regular  mast-head,  you  '11  give  me  a  bottle  of 


* 


*  Confound  you,  you  Ml  win  all  the  rum  in  the  ship,  You  're  had 
five  bottles  already  hand^>ver-hand ;  but  never  mind  —  yes,  you  shAll 
have  a  bottle  of  rum.' 

'But,*  continued  I,  Vguppose  we  get  a  hundred  barrels  out  of  the 
whales  I  »m  going  to  seCj  won't  you  add  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the  rum?' 

Here  Captain  Sharp  turned  his  dark,  piercing  eyes  upon  me,  his  thin 
lips  quivered,  and  though  he  did  not  speak,  his  looks  plainly  tndicateil 
that  if  I  had  been  under  hii^  command,  he  would  have  started  me  aloft 
with  a  rope's  end.  But  Captain  Hunter  only  smiled  and  said  good- 
naturedly  :  *  I  '11  add  the  suit  of  clothes ;  now  go.' 

'  Including  boots  ?  '  I  io  qui  red, 

*  What  I '  exclatmed  Captain  Sharp,  evidently  forgetting  that  he 
was  on  board  a  ship  ho  did  not  command ;  '  the  — — '  here  he  bit  hia 
lip,  and  w^aiked  to  the  other  sido  of  the  quarter-deck.  ^Yes;  boots, 
hat,  dickey,  and  every  thing  else  you  can  think  about.     Away  aloft/ 

As  I  ascended  the  rigging  I  heard  Captain  Hunter  say  to  Captain 
Sharp :  'That  fellow  is  the  best  boat-rsteerer  I  ever  had,  and  I  intend  to 
take  him  with  me  as  second  mate  next  voyage.  He  is  a  little  familiar, 
just  like  the  rest  of  the  boys  ;  wo  're  all  hail  fellows  well  met  in  my 
ship,  and  I  manage  them  withont  much  trouble.  MTien  they  have  a 
fighting  fit,  I  see  fair^play,  and  when  there  is  work  to  do,  they  go  at  it 
with  a  will,  and  so  we  have  nearly  filled  the  ship*' 

*  Every  man  has  a  right  to  hia  notions,  Captain  Hunter,*  replied 
Captain  Sharp,  *  but  I  allow  no  man  in  my  ship  even  to  look  black 
when  I  give  an  order.' 

*  When  I  was  as  young  as  you  are,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  disci- 
pline, but  I  have  learned  better  since,  I  know  now  that  men  itaii  be 
made  to  do  more  w^ork  w^ith  kindness  than  force.  Try  it,  and  see. 
Your  voyage  is  yet  young,  (the  'Nimrod'  had  only  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  barrels  of  oil  on  board,)  and  my  word  for  it,  your  boja  will 
put  an  extra  pound  upon  the  oars  when  you  want  them.' 
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Tlie  conversation  was  brought  to  a  close  by  tbe  steward,  wbo  in- 

forraed  them  that  dinner  was  ready.  They  descended  into  the  cal>lu, 
liaving  the  third  mate  in  charge  of  the  deck. 

■'  When  I  reached  the  main-topmast  cross-trees,  I  cast  my  eyes  ait, 
and  at  the  first  glance,  caught  eight  of  a  sperm-whale'a  spout.  The 
next  minute  I  was  seated  on  the  main  royal-yard,  a  story  higher  than 
the  boat-steerer,  who  was  looking  out  from  the  top-galhmt  cross-trees 
below,  and  saw  a  large  school  of  sperm  whales  beaded  up  the  Straits, 
about  ten  miles  distant.  Without  singing  out,  *  There  she  blows,'  as 
customary,  I  told  the  second  mate  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  cautioned 
him  not  to  sing  out,  if  he  should  see  them ;  for  Captain  Sharp's  boat, 
which  was  already  down,  would  have  the  first  chance.  Tbe  second 
mate  and  one  of  the  men  were  in  the  fore  top-gallant  cross-trees,  and 
though  they  bad  a  spy-glass,  neither  of  them  could  see  the  whales. 

The  *  Diana '  was  to  windward  of  the  *  Kinii*od '  upon  her  port 
(joarter,  about  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  and  both  vessels  were  going 
sijc  knots  through  the  water.  The  chance  was  decidedly  in  lavor  of 
the  '  Diana,'  As  the  whales  were  beaded  to  leeward,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  being  in  a  hurry,  especially  as  they  had  not  yet  been  seen 
by  any  one  from  either  Bhip,  except  myself;  but  when  tbe  third  mate 
heard  the  captains  rise  from  the  cabin-table,  he  backed  the  main  top- 
sail and  lowered  the  boats,  without  orders,  trusting  to  me  to  guide  the 
Captain  in  search  of  the  whales. 

Both  captains  rushed  on  deck,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Cap- 
tain  Hnnter  was  over  the  side  in  his  boat.  As  we  shoved  off,  Tve 
heard  Captain  Sharp  swearing  at  bis  boat's  crew  to  haul  the  boat  up; 
but  before  this  was  accomplished,  our  three  boats  had  over  a  mile's 
start  of  him, 

*  That  was  handsomely  done,  Melville,'  said  our  Captain ;  and  by 
all  that's  lucky,  Wilcox,  (our  chief  mate,  wbo  was  on  board  the  VXim- 
i^od,*)  has  the  start  of  them  too,  but  can't  bead  Captain  Sharp,  though 
he  '11  try  hard.' 

The  ^  Nimrod,'  as  a  matter  of  course,  lowered  her  boats  and  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  though  the  whales  had  not  been  seen  from  her.  A  tier 
pulling  half  an  hour,  wo  found  that  we  gained  upon  Captain  Sharp's 
boat,  and  aa  the  whales  were  not  yet  in  sight,  Captain  Hunter  took 
the  harpo oner-oar,  and  sent  me  to  the  steer-oar,  that  I  might  look  out 
and  steer  tbe  boat  in  the  direction  I  expected  to  see  the  whales. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  pleasant,  with  wind  enough  to  cause  a 
moderate  swell.  Alter  the  boats  were  clear,  both  ships  filled  their  aflor- 
sails,  and  set  their  main-sails,  continumg  on  the  port  or  larboard  tack. 
It  was  a  grand  regatta.  Kight  boats  spread  over  a  space  of  two  miles, 
all  pulling  for  our  boat,  which  led  the  vj^m.    Most  of  the  men  were 
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naked  to  the  loitis,  having  nothing  on  but  straw  hats  and  drawers.    It 

*  was  then  customary  with  whalers,  when  cruising  in  the  torrid  zone,  to  j 

I  dispense  with  shirts^    The  officers,  of  course,  wore  them,  by  way  of 

» dislinetion ;  but  even  tliey,  when  stowing  down  oil,  stripped  naked 

The  skin,  wlien  first  exposed  to  the  smij  blisters  and  peels  off;  bat  j 

the  new  skin  becomes  as  tough  as  that  of  a  Malay,  and  not  unlike  i 

in  color. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  our  chief  raate,  a  native  of  Nantucket,  and  one  of  the  i 

[best  whalers  tliat  ever  lieaded  a  boat,  soon  passed  the  boats  of  tin;  I 

I^Nimrod,' and  was  gradually  gaining  upon  Captain  Sharp,     Every! 

tjoat's  crew  w^ere  doing  their  utmost,  encouraged  by  their  officers,  who, 

rhile  they  steered,  also  shoved  at  the  at\er-oar,  bending  and  throwmg ! 

their  arms  aloll  at  every  stroke.     The  boats  seemed  to  dash  irom  ( 

to  sea,  raising  the  spray  from  tlieir  oars  in  circling  foam. 

We  had  pulled  an  hour,  and  yet  no  whales  had  been  signalled  from 
either  ship.  All  this  time  I  had  been  at  the  steer^oar  of  Captain  Han- 
ter's  boat,  and  the  Cai)tain  pulled  my  oar:  *  Melville,*  said  he,  wiping 
the  sw^^at  from  his  brow,  '  you  must  have  been  udstaken  in  the  course  ' 
of  the  whales.  We  are  now  seven  miles  dead  to  wind\nird ;  and  if 
the  whales,  as  yon  said,  were  bound  to  leeward,  we  surely  ought  to  be 
up  with  them.' 

Just  as  I  W113  framing  an  answer,  my  attention  was  attracted  bv 
something  under-w^ater :  ^  Stern  your  port  oars,  pull  the  starboard: 
stand  up,  Captam  :  quick,  spring  aft :  pui!,  for  God's  sake,  pull  !  ^ 

A  large  white-heatled  whale,  bound  to  leeward,  broke  water  along- 
siJe  of  the  boat  with  a  rush,  and,  before  I  could  lay  the  boat  on,  had 
almost  passed  us.  Captain  Hunter,  however,  was  nimble  as  a  eat,  antl 
springing  aft,  iron  in  hand,  let  fly  a  pitch  pole  dart.  The  iron,  thrown 
point  upward,  curved  io  tlie  air,  and  came  down  plump  into  the 
whalers  back,  before  the  himip.  Up  went  his  flukes,  hke  a  black  cloud 
amid  a  shower  of  spray,  and  the  next  instant  came  down  like  a  dap 
of  thunder,  sending  the  water  mast-head  high.  Although  fast,  the 
iron  was  not  in  good  holding-gruimd,  nor  had  it  injured  the  whale. 
Alternately  head  and  flukes  out,  he  rushed  to  leeward,  and  as  the 
line  flew  out  of  the  chocks,  nearly  capsized  the  boat  before  ahe  could  ' 
bo  laid  round.  The  line,  as  it  wbizaed  around  the  logger*head,  sent 
up  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire,  in  spite  of  water  thrown  upon  it  b)' 
the  after-oarsman.  We  were  compelled  to  veer  so  much  line,  beforir 
the  boat  could  be  pointed  arter  him,  and  the  line  put  in  the  chocks, 
that  we  felt  apprehensive  of  losing  our  lines  altogether,  if  he  sounded. 
Our  chance  of  holding  on,  too,  was  rather  doubtfid ;  for  the  iron, 
though  well  in,  was  liable  to  tear  out,  as  the  vicinity  of  the  bump  is 
tender.    Mr.  Hall,  our  third  mate,  comprehended  the  state  of  things 
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at  a  glance,  and  laid  his  boat  to  head  the  whale,  and  fasten  as  he 

passed. 

•    '  Lay  on  —  lay  on  hard ! '  shouted  Mr.  Hall ;  a^d  as  the  whale 

straightened  himself  out*,  let  fly  two  irons  and  a  lance  into  him  near  the 

starboard  fln. 

Mr.  Hall's  commanding  height,  his  long,  dark  hair  streaming  over 
his  shoulders,  his  muscular  arms,  bare  to  the  elbows,  and  his  easy  but 
rapid  motions,  excited  remarks  from  every  one  in  our  boat. 

*  What  a  noble  fellow  that  Hall  is ! '  said  our  Captain. 

'  He 's  so  cool  and  fearless,  that  even  death  itself  could  not  throw 
Lim  off  his  guard,'  remarked  another. 

'  He 's  determined  to  kill  the  whale  with  his  irons,'  chimed  in  a  third. 

*See,'  said  a  fourth,  'he  has  both  irons  on  the  fly  at  once,  and  a 
lance  too  I ' 

Never  were  the  weapons  of  death  thrown  from  a  whale-boat  with 
more  apparent  ease  and  rapidity ;  but  the  whale,  though  struck  near 
the  heart,  was  not  vanquished.  He  milled  short  round,  and  giving  a 
out  with  his  flukes,  snapped  two  of  Mr.  Hall's  oars  like  pipe-stems  in 
the  rowlocks,  and  nearly  filled  the  boat  with  water.  But  before  the 
spray  had  ceased  falling,  Mr.  Hall  gave  him  another  lance,  which  made 
him  spout  thick  blood.  The  monster  made  a  half-breach,  and  when  he 
came  down,  bent  his  body,  and,  giving  a  tremendous  cut  with  his 
flukes,  shook  our  iron  out,  and  then  went  round  and  round  in  his 
flurry. 

We  hauled  our  line  in,  straightened  the  iron,  and  made  the  craft 
ready  for  another  whale.  Captain  Sharp  came  up  just  as  the  iron 
drew,  and  said :  '  Captain  Hunter,  the  start  from  your  ship  was  not 
fair.    I  would  not  have  served  you  so.' 

*  Captain  Hunter,'  I  replied,  '  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  saw  the 
whales,  and  Mr.  Hall  lowered  the  boats.  But  see.  Captain  Sharp,  look 
to  windward,  there  is  a  school  of  whales  coming  down  upon  us.  I  '11 
bet  my  suit  of  clothes  that  you  '11  get  a  hundred  barrels  out  of  them, 
if  you  move  quick,  instead  of  growling  at  us.' 

*  Spring  to  your  oars,  men,'  shouted  Captain  Sharp,  shoving  at  the 
after-oar  himself;  *  pull,  there  's  a  large  whale  ahead ; '  and  in  a  few 
strokes  he  led  all  the  other  boats.  But  we  lay  on  our  oars,  knowing 
that  the  whales  would  never  pause  until  they  came  to  their  wounded 
companion. 

It  often  happens  that  only  a  single  whale  is  in  sight,  but  shortly 
after  fastening,  whales  will  be  seen  coming  from  all  directions  to  sec 
what  is  the  matter ;  at  least,  that  is  the  inference  of  whalers. 

More  than  a  hundred  whales,  principally  cows,  were  coming,  head 
out,  toward  the  wounded  whale.    A  fifty-barrel  bull  was  ahead  of 
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Captain  Sharp^s  boat ;  his  boat-steerer  was  up,  harpoon  in  hand ;  the     ^ 
chance  for  a  good  dart  appeared  excellent,  but  unluckily  the  whale      « 
saw  the  boat,  and  as  the  irons  were  darted,  curved  his  side  concavely      ^ 
toward  the  boat,  and  received  them  harmlessly  upon  the  wrinkled,       ^ 
slack  skin.    Off  he  went  frightened,  but  not  hurt,  blowing  like  a  high-      - 
pressure  steam-engine.    Captain  Sharp  dashed  his  hat  down  in  the        *- 
stern-sheets  and  jumped  upon  it,  while  his  boat-steerer  drew  the  irons        - 
in  and  replaced  them  in  the  crutch.    Although  furious  with  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  too  good  a  whaler  not  to  perceive  the  cause  of  his  boa^ 
steerer's  failure  to  fasten.    Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hall  would  have  sent 
an  iron  through  the  slack  skin.    Captain  Sharp,  a  month  later,  sud 
that  he  had  failed  to  fasten  more  than  twenty  times  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.   Though  angry,  he  could  not  find  it  in  hk  soul  to  utter  a 
word  of  reproof  to  his  boat-steerer. 

We  forelaid  the  bull  as  he  came  rushing,  toward  the  wonnded 
whale,  and  Captain  Hunter  gave  him  two  irobs  abaft  the  fin,  wbidi 
made  him  spout  thin  blood.  Down  he  went  like  a  shot,  making  the 
line  around  the  loggerhead  blaze  at  times  with  friction,  and  we  were 
afraid  he  would  take  out  all  our  line  before  he  slackened  his  speed. 
But  other  dangers  were  crowding  thick  and  fast  around  us.  Hie  8iu> 
face  of  the  sea  for  miles  was  alive  with  whales,  all  making  toward  ns; 
and  the  large  whale  to  which  Mr.  Hall  had  fastened  was  spouting  thick 
blood,  and  running  round  and  round  in  his  dying  flurry.  Boat  after 
Doat  came  up  and  fastened,  until  all  the  eight  were  &st. 

'  Stem  hard ;  lay  on ;  lay  off;  head  on,  and  stem  ofi^,'  mingled  with 
some  terrible  swearing,  might  have  been  heard,  as  the  boats  were 
dragged  foul  of  one  another,  or  were  threatened  with  destruction  by 
the  whales  throwing  their  heads  and  flukes  out. 

Our  bull  came  up,  and,  buU-like,  made  a  dash  dead  to  windward 
across  the  course  of  Mr.  HalPs  whale,  nearly  capsiidng  his  boat,  hot 
the  mate  gave  him  a  lance  that  hove  him  to,  and  made  him  mill  round 
once  more  to  leeward.  He  was  now  spouting  thick  blood,  bat  was 
still  so  wicked  that  we  could  not  come  within  lanco-reaoh  of  him. 

What  a  scene  I  The  sea  for  miles  was  colored  with  blood,  the 
matter  emitted  from  the  terrified  and  dying  whales,  had  smoothed  its 
waves,  which  rolled  unbroken,  except  where  the  work  of  ehinghtw 
was  going  on,  and  the  declining  sun  seemed  in  a  blaze,  throwing  his 
flames  over  all.  The  ships  were  yet  to  leeward,  standing  on  the  lar- 
board tack,  and  the  whales  kept  edging  in  the  same  direction. 

Again  the  whales  were  all  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  aheepi 
following  the  lead  of  a  loose,  wounded  cow,  and  tiie  boats  among 
them  lancing.  Sometimes  they  surrounded  the  dying  whales  and 
circled  with  them  in  their  flurry,  then  sheered  off  and  returned  again, 
apparently  seeking  the  protection  of  the  bull-whales.    Li  one  of  these 


eocotrnters  Captain  Sharp's  boat  ran  foul  of  ours.  He  was  wild  with 
excitement,  ajid  cned  out  to  us :  '  Cut  your  line,  your  whale  's  foul 
of  mine,  and  will  drag  us  down,' 

'  Go  down  and  be ,  then,  but  I  shan't  cut,'  rejomed  Captaiii 

Hunten 

*  Then  I  shall  j  *  and  he  seized  a  spade  to  dart  it  across  our  line,  but 
before  he  could  bring  it  to  bear,  the  whales,  which  had  been  running 
in  opposite  directions,  came  together  again  with  a  rush,  and  prostrated 
Sharp  in  the  body  of  the  boat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  threw  his  after- 
oarsman  over-board.  He  held  on  to  the  spade,  and  was  on  his  feet 
again  in  a  twinkling.  By  some  nnknouTi  process  his  whale  had  cleared 
ours,  and  dragged  his  boat  more  than  a  mOe  away  before  heaving  to. 
We  were  still  in  the  heart  of  the  school,  sometimes  raised  almost  out 
of  water  between  two  whales,  and  at  other  times  shrouded  from  \\ew 
m  bloody  water  thrown  up  by  the  whales  as  they  breached  or  pounded 
with  their  flukes, 

*  O  God  ! '  groaned  a  voice  in  agony  along^de  of  our  boat.  I  turned 
shai-ply  round,  and  saw  a  man  in  the  mouth  of  a  loose  whale.  In- 
stinctively I  grasped  the  after*oar  and  rammed  it  down  the  whale's 
throat  with  all  my  might,  then  seized  the  man  by  the  legs  and  dragged 
him  into  the  stem  sheets  of  our  boat.  The  whale  let  go  of  him  the 
moment  the  oar  reached  his  gullet,  but  broke  the  oar  in  splinters,  and 
went  down.  It  was  Captain  Sharp*s  after-oarsman.  In  the  confusion 
the  boat  had  been  dragged  away  before  the  man  was  missed. 

Tlie  old  whale  had  ceased  blowing;  the  blood  rose  and  gurgled 
through  his  spout-hole,  his  tluny  had  slackened,  and  slowly  he  went 
round  and  round,  wavering  from  side  to  side,  like  a  water-logged  ves- 
sel, aa  if  at  a  loss  upon  which  side  to  turn  up  ;  then  spasmodically  mak- 
ing a  final  dash  out  of  water,  he  turned  over,  fin  out,  headed  toward 
the  Sim,  and  died.  He  was  no  doubt  the  patriarch  of  the  school,  and 
was  leading  them  to  other  feeding-grounds  when  we  intercepted  hira. 
He  produced  ninety-five  barrels  of  oil.  I^Ir.  Hall,  satisfied  vnth  his 
day's  work,  soon  took  the  dead  whale  in  tow  toward  the  ship,  about 
three  miles  to  leeward. 

Our  bull,  though  spouting  thick  blood,  was  raehig  round  among  the 
cows,  giving  an  occasional  flourish  with  his  flukes,  scattering  the 
bloody  water  hi  all  directions,  and  making  the  sea  curl  along  the  sides 
of  the  boat,  and  foam  over  the  bow.  On  he  went  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  utterly  reckless  of  all  in  his  way^  Bump  he  would  rush  against 
other  whales,  dragging  us  after  him  ;  nothing  Impeded  his  course,  or 
seemed  to  slacken  his  speed.  Unluckily,  one  of  the  boats  of  the 
'  Kimrod '  was  crossing  his  course :  the  mate  saw  him  coming,  and 
gave  him  a  lance  in  the  head,  but  the  next  second  the  whale  capslaed 
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tlie  boat,  and  nLide  a  cut  at  her  with  his  flukes.     Here  were  ax  meo 
afloat,  but  we  did  not  cut  to  pick  them  up.     Fortunately,  the 
who  was  fast  to  a  cow-whale,  cut  the  line,  as  he  felt  the  boat  goij 
over,  and  when  all  was  clear,  soon  righted  her  again.     Two  of  I 
gunwale  strakes  only  were  broken. 

The  five  otlier  boats  were  all  huddled  together ;  their  beads 
Bwearing  at  each  other  to  cut  loose,  so  that  their  boats  might  wc 
clear  ;  but  clear  work  was  impossible.  They  had  cut  and  relastenedl 
often,  that  all  their  harpoons  were  buried  in  the  whales.  Some,  in  ihd 
eagerness  to  improve  the  chance  of  killing,  had  darted  irons 
drags  attached  to  them,  into  loose  whales,  and  these  were 
about,  the  drags  furrowing  the  water  hko  a  spent  shot.  When 
boats  became  foul,  their  lines  were  unhesitatingly  cut,  aajd  the 
began  to  Janee  wherever  they  had  a  chance.  Cows  and  calved  y 
coursing  side  by  side  ;  young  hulls  were  lu'eaching  and  cutting  ' 
their  flukes  j  but  still  the  work  of  death  went  on.  Over  tweaH 
fichool-whalea  were  turned  up,  and  not  a  boat  was  fiist  to  one  of  the 

Our  bull  made  a  few  more  circuits  after  he  capsized  the  boat,  i 
then  turned  up,  fin  out,  alongside  of  Mr.  Hall's  whale.     Captain  Hii 
ter  immediately  took  charge  of  both  whales,  and  sent  Mr.  Hall  to  \ 
waifs  into  three  school-w hales  that  were  dead  near  us,  and  to  call  oi 
chief  and  second  mates  from  the  fray,  to  take  care  of  them.    Th^ 
were  vying  with  the  captain  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  ^  Nimrod '  in 
ing  whales,  and  did  not  seem  to  reflect,  that  we  had  casks  to  bold,  i 
most,  only  a  couple  of  hundred  barrels  of  oil.    When  Mr.  Hall  reacbe 
the  scene  of  action,  the  cry  was  still :  '  Lay  on  :  head  on  and  >teni 
look  out  for  your  oara ;  bail  away,'  etc. 

The  sea  was  blood-red  for  miles  ;  sharks  and  kind's  were  mini;]  mi: 
the  contest;  oars  were  smashed,  and  boats  almost  capsized  or  filled  witl 
water ;  and  whales  were  circling  in  tbeir  fliirrj^  or  running  from  on 
group  to  another,  evidently  looking  for  their  leaders.  Reluctantly  oq 
chief  and  second  mates  obeyed  the  Captain's  order,  and  followed  tb 
third  mate,  to  take  care  of  the  waifed  whales. 

Captain  Sharp  immediately  followed  our  example.     He  saw 
there  were  more  whales  turaed  up  than  he  could  take  care  of;  for  th 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  they  Avere  liable  to  blast  before  be  gom 
try  them  out.    But  a  very  large  school  of  whales  still  lingered  nea 
several  calves  followed  their  dead  mother,  even  alongside  of  the  < 
and  played  around  thum  for  hours. 

The  sun  was  still  two  hours  high,  and  the  ships  were  favored  with  a 
fine,  whole-sail  breeze,  which  enabled  them  to  work  up  to  the  de 
whales.     By  sun-set,  wo  had  onr  five  whales  in  the  fluke-ropes,  sboil 
ened  Bail,  and  made  preparations  to  cut  in  without  delay.    The  *  Ku 
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rod '  was  about  five  miles  distant,  and  had  sixteen  school-whales  along- 
side and  astern. 

The  young  man  I  pulled  out  of  a  whale's  mouth,  was  bruised  and 
cut,  but  none  of  his  bones  were  broken.  Immediately  after  I  hauled 
him  in,  Captain  Hunter  tore  his  own  shirt — the  only  shirt  in  the 
boat  —  into  bandages  for  his  wounds.  He  lay  in  the  stem-sheets  of 
the  boat,  until  we  reached  the  ship,  and  was  then  conveyed  to  the 
cabin.  We  had  been  too  busy  to  spare  a  boat  to  send  him  to  his 
own  ship. 

After  supper,  and  a  stiff  glass  of  grog  all  round,  we  went  to  work 
catting  in.  This  was  our  last  fiire :  cheenly  went  the  windlass  round, 
and  lively  were  the  songs  we  sung,  as  we  rolled  the  blanket-pieces  up 
to  the  main  mast-head. 

Two  small  calves  lingered  near  us,  sometimes  nestling  alongside  of 
their  dead  mothers,  then  frisking  with  their  flukes,  or  half-breaching 
or  running  off  in  a  circle  and  returning  at  full  speed.  They  passed 
through  schools  of  sharks,  which  were  feeding  upon  the  slivers  and 
'flesh  cut  from  the  whales ;  but  neither  sharks  nor  the  noise  of  our 
jovial  songs,  the  gleam  of  deadly  spades  nor  the  clanking  of  windlass- 
pauls  attracted  their  notice.  Their  affection  seemed  stronger  than 
their  fear.  Nor  did  they  leave  the  ship,  until  the  dead  bodies 
of  tUeir  mothers,  stripped  of  blubber,  had  been  cut  adrift,  a  prey  to 
sharks.  After  twenty-four  hours  of  incessant  labor,  the  whales  were 
out  in.  When  the  blubber-foom  was  partly  filled,  we  commenced  try- 
ing out.  The  *  Nimrod's  fires  also  blazed  brightly  during  the  night. 
No  one  on  board  our  ship  closed  his  eyes  to  rest  for  thirty-six  houra ; 
yet  not  a  whisper  of  discontent  was  heard  from  any  one.  We  were 
working  for  ourselves,  as  every  one  was,  by  the  lay  or  share. 

Our  whales  stowed  down  about  two  hundred  and  five  barrels  of  oil, 
and  filled  every  spare  cask.  We  were  full  ship,  with  two  thousand 
six  hundred  barrels  of  sperm  oil  on  board.  Not  only  did  I  receive 
the  bottle  of  rum  and  suit  of  clothes,  for  having  seen  the  whales ;  but 
all  hands  had  a  jollification,  when  the  ship  was  cleaned,  at  the  Captain's 
expense. 

We  put  into  Batta  Gatta,  a  small  bay  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
TSmor,  to  refit  for  the  homeward  passage.  A  few  days  before  sailing, 
we  were  joined  by  the  '  Nimrod,*  which  had  '  picked  up,'  as.  the 
whalers  say,  five  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  oil  before  the  whales 
disappeared.  Neither  Captain  Sharp  nor  any  of  his  boat's  crew,  knew 
what  had  become  of  the  young  man  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
boat,  and  who  was  now  on  board  our  ship. 
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FROZ£N      TO     DEATH. 


[  *  Ah  onknown  wonutn  wu  found  frozen  to  death,  near  the  eomar  of  Baeoai  Atcbm  ni 
Fiftieth-Street,  yesterday  (Monday)  morning.  The  following  deecrlptlon  of  her  pcnoa  was  ghca 
by  the  police :  Deceased  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  medinni  height,  rilgbfly  halU,  ngriv 
and  pretty  features,  light  hair,  neatly  braided,  and  large  gray  eyea.  An  fnfwat  vfll  be  hill  1^ 
day/— Jfomt'fi^  Pcp*r,  Jan,  11, 1859.] 

Frozen  to  death,  so  young  and  iUr, 
Regular  features  and  large  gray  eyes, 
Flaxen  hair, 
Braided  with  care, 
Slender  body,  as  cold  as  Ice ; 
Who  knows  her  name, 
Her  storyv  her  fame : 
Had  she  a  good  or  an  evil  fiune ; 
And  who  in  Charity's  name 's  to  blame, 
That  a  girl  so  young  yields  up  her  breatfa. 
Frozen  to  death  ? 

Second  Avenue  —  FiftiethrStreet  ? 

These  are  streets  <^  a  Christian  city, 
Trodden  each  day  by  Christian  feet 
Of  men  who  have  store  of  money  and  me«i^ 
And  women  whose  souls  are  pure  and  sweel^ 

Filled  with  truth  and  ruth  and  pity: 
There  is  a  church,  with  slender  spire 
Pointing  graceftilly  up  to  the  eky 
Pointing  to  something  better  and  higher 
Than  any  thing  open  to  mortal  eye : 
All  Sabbath  time 
The  sweet  bells'  chime 
Rings  from  the  steeple, 
Calling  the  people 
To  come  to  prayer  and  praise  beneath : 
On  Monday  mom, 
A  young  forlorn 
And  hapless  giri  yields  up  her  breath, 
Frozen  to  death. 

There  is  a  mansion  costly  and  tall, 

Builded  for  pride  and  plenty  and  pleasure  — 
Hark  to  the  music  that  bursts  from  the  hall. 
And  watch  the  shadows  that  dant.'o  on  the  will, 
As  the  dancers  dance  through  their  merry 
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The  purple  curtains  are  waved  aside  — 

Peep  through  the  window,  and  see  the  throng 
Of  the  young  who  amble  and  leap  and  glide, 
And  the  old  who  watch  them  with  looks  of  pride : 
There  are  junketing,  jollity,  jest,  and  song, 
Careless,  thoughtless,  happy  throng ; 
Careless  of  right,  yet  thinking  no  wrong, 
As  the  gilded  hours  flash  along : 
Why  should  they  grieve 
On  Monday  eve. 
Though  on  Monday  mom, 
Ah !  -&te  forlorn ! 
A  fiur  young  girl  gave  up  her  breath, 
Frozen  to  death  ? 

A  lovely  lady  is  driving  this  way, 

With  velvet  and  satin  and  furs  bedight : 
Fine  and  warm  is  her  rich  array, 
With  its  ample  folds  and  colors  gay, 
Proof  'gainst  the  cold  of  the  coldest  day : 

And  her  eyes  are  brimming  with  liquid  light, 
For  she  looks  on  her  lover  who  sits  by  her  side, 

In  the  carriage  that  grandly  rolls  along : 
What  wonder  her  fece  is  glorified 
With  flushes  of  hope  and  joy  and  pride. 

Since  she  is  lovely  and  he  is  strong ; 
And  thus  at  noon  they  pass  the  spot, 
Yet  heed  it  not, 
Where  at  early  mom 
A  poor  forlorn 
And  hapless  girl  gave  up  her  breath. 
Frozen  to  death. 

0  men  I  who  have  store  of  naoney  and  meat, 
And  women  whose  souls  are  pure  and  sweet : 
0  worshipping  thousands  I  who  weekly  meet. 
And  prayer  and  praise  and  text  repeat : 
0  young !  who  amble  and  leap  and  glide, 
And  old  who  watch  the  young  with  pride : 
0  lovely  lady  I  driving  along 

In  your  carriage  grand  and  clothing  gay : 
0  lusty  lover  I  so  tall  and  strong. 

Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  if  tell  you  may, 
In  Charity's  name. 
Are  you  to  blame. 
That  in  a  street  of  a  Christian  city. 
With  none  save  God  to  see  or  pity, 
A  fiur  young  girl  yields  up  her  breath, 
Frozen  to  death  ? 


0:iNrEi     Om     XKEJ     J^IG^JJITB     Oin     IVIY     X^IFE. 
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I  BELIEVE  tliere  is  some  Latia  commonly  ttsed  by  men,  when  thi 
cotumcncc  siitrli  nan-atives  aa  this  ;  but  I,  a  woman,  w*ith  more  nem 
than  scholarship,  always  elrndder  in  good  strong  English,  as  I  pny, 
and  not  in  any  gr ailed  tongue  or  foreign  phrases. 

I  have  often  thought,  when,  as  is  the  wont,  by  the  bright  flre-dde 
in  long  evenings,  stones  of  ghosts  and  gobUns,  witches  and  winding 
sheets,  are  going  the  rounds  of  a  hushed  aftd  tranced  circle,  I  wouid 
tell  of  a  strange  terror  which  once  befel  me  ;  but  when  I  baye  essa; 
to  speak,  my  heart  has  failed  me,  and  my  lips  have  grown  rigid. 
will  try  it  now  u|H:»n  paper,  and  alone  in  the  not  over-bright  room,  thai 
ray  weakness  may  liave  no  witnesses. 

In  the  winter  of  185-,  my  husband  '  set  up  his  tent '  in  a  small  tovn 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  Southern  State,  I  mean  to  gay,  that  having 
attained  the  dignity  of  husband  and  father,  he  crowned  bis  maahuod 
with  tlie  exulted  state  so  pleasantly  described  by  Elia,  in  his  essay  oa 
*-  House-KeepbigJ  I  was  past  twenty,  and  aspired  to  look  matitmlf ; 
and  my  lord  was  enough  my  senior  —  he  had  attahied  a  quarter  of 
century — for  age  to  have  its  due  iniuence  in  commanding  raiy 

I  beg  yom-  i>ardon,  ray  dear  Sir,  but  I  must  be  allowed  a  di. 
The  Scriptural  injunction  of  submission  on  the  part  of  %vives,  im] 
the  necessity  of  so  much  respect  for  their  husbands,  has  always  sti 
me  '  in  this  point  of  light,'    As  I  read  the  Bible,  I  find  in  it  no 
mauds  laid  upon  us  to  do  that  which  our  natural  hearts  incline  o 
do.     We  do  not  find  it  enjoined  upon  mothers  to  love  their  child 
or  their  children's  father,  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  the  sweeti 
bond^  in  lite,    Ilusbaudsi  however,  are  commanded  to  love  their  wi^ 
which  I  assume  to  refer  to  the  inferior  capacity  and  natural  wrong  t 
dency  of  men^s  hearts  j  and  not  at  all,  as  my  husband  declares,  to 
lack  of  attraction  found  in  the  character  of  wives.     And  in  the 
mission  which  wives  are  to  render,  must  he  the  element  of  a  profoi 
resjiect,  not  naturally  commanded  by  man  since  the  time  that  Eve  s 
she  could  tempt  man  from  his  highest  duty  I   Again,  I  beg  your  pardi 
and  let  me  assure  you  that,  whatever  I  may  gay  about  the  n 
for  these  commands,  I  believe  in  obedience  to  him,     ReaDy,  how  mi 
easier  it  is  to  say  things  on  paper ! 

And  what  a  digresnion  from  the  pleaj^ant  house  in  M ,  whe; 

found  myself  mistress  of  an  estabUshment  that  should  have  satisfii 
reasonable  woman,  at  any  time.     The  house  was  a  little  remote  from 
the  principal  streets,  and  the  grounds  around  it  occupied  four 
acres,    I  am  coming  to  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  this  word,  * 
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for  I  am  told  tbat  oar  present  poBses^ion  iti  land,  is  just  the  eighth  of 
that  raeasurcmeiit  I  A  snperb  grove  was  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
at  its  sides  and  behind  it  great  trees  ovei^-topjied  it,  while  a  lawless 
yellow  jessamine^  climbing  up  by  the  tall  colnnius,  lay  over  the  roof  in 
masses  of  green  and  gold,  indescribuble  to  one  who  has  never  seen 
that  most  gorgeous  of  vines.  In  the  sun-shine  under  which  we  first 
saw  the  house,  it  was  apparently  the  cosiest,  most  sheltered,  sunny 
place  we  had  ever  foimtl.  Btit  when  we  came  to  take  possession, 
neither  golden  liowej-s  nor  glad  sunshine  gilded  our  ca;>e  ;  and  when 
night  set  in  —  an  early,  long  December  night  —  the  blackest  shadows 
that  darkness  ever  sent  forth,  settled  down  around  and  upon  and 
almost  \^ithin  the  old  mansion. 

Before  you  can  comprehend  the  details  of  this  most  true  liistory,  you 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  position  and  construction  of  the 
house.  It  was  approached  from  the  road  by  a  semi-circular  carn^^ge- 
sweep,  and  as  if  its  Jbrmer  inhabitants  never  issued  forth  except  in 
state,  the  only  gates  were  those  of  the  great  carriage-way,  which  ojiened 
easily  enough,  but  shut  again  with  a  resounding  clang.  The  road 
udtliin  the  gates  was  broad,  and  distinctly  detineil,  even  at  night ;  for 
It  was  covered  with  white  pebbles  upon  a  bed  of  white  sand,  so  that 
in  the  evening,  objects  could  be  seen  upon  it  as  far  as  we  could  see  the 
road  itself;  but  that  was  only  to  the  curve  upon  either  side,  after 
which,  the  shubbery  of  closely-planted  rose-bushes  and  wide-spreatUng 
Cape  jessamines  quite  concealed  it  from  view.  In  the  triangular  cor- 
ners of  the  grounds,  and  within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  road,  there 
sprang  up  toward  the  beautiful  skies  of  that  glorious  land  the  grace- 
ful Pride  of  India,  and  Btately  old  oaks  of  living  green  upon  whose 
ancient  branches  the  mistletoe  rested  in  daring  luxuriance. 

From  the  hous?  to  the  center  of  this  grove,  there  was  a  direct  path- 
way, terminating  in  a  cleared  space  very  fantastically  laid  out  in  flower- 
beds. But  flowers,  poor  things,  had  not  the  heart  to  live  under  the 
frowns  of  those  hoary  trees,  who  usurped  their  sunshine  so  remorse- 
lessly. Only  some  \iolet-roots  seemed  to  have  taken  hold,  and  in 
spite  of  frowns,  the  modest  little  flowers,  secure  in  the  innocence  of 
their  unpretending  natures,  had  dared  *  to  make  Bunahine  in  a  shady 
place.' 

A  water-fall  in  that  dim  recess  would  have  completed  a  charming 
sun,  or  moon-light  picture,  could  one  have  been  managed  there ;  but 
as  it  was,  charming  when  the  sun  was  oppressive,  cosy  when  the  winds 
intruded  every  where  else,  and  weird  in  moon-Ughtcd  nights,  the 
centre  of  that  grove,  in  dark  and  stormy  nights,  was  the  place  whence 
goblins  went  forth  to  ride  upon  the  howling  wind,  and  witches  issued 
on  ancient  broom-sticks,    I  would  like  to  have  seen  you  persuade  man 
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or  maid  in  our  liouBe,  to  go  there  then,  where  poattively  ito^ 

existed  but  those  meek  little  violets ! 

The  house  behind  all  this  an-ay  of  trees  and  shrnbberr,  was  h% 
large  upon  tbe  groond,  rambling  for  back,  and  spreading  at  the  sidfl 
at  intervals,  as  convenience  or  whim  had  dictated.  There  were  J 
iainadries,  smoke  and  stores-houses,  and  oflices  innumerable, 
servants  had  once  bad  accommodation  on  the  premises,  and  tall 
sades  were  found,  where  a  hundred  turkeys  might  be  cooped  at  i 
Such  length  of  stables,  too,  indicating  a  breadth  of  hogpitality  ] 
to  the  South,  and,  in  our  country,  never  elsewhere  realized. 

When  we  took  possession,  the  place  bad  been  tenantless  for  tli 
or  four  years,  and  wore  a  sadly  dilapidated  aspect.     So  nianj  sptde 
had  set  up  their  tents  before  us,  so  many  flies  had  doraiciled  on  1 
ceiling  in  former  days,  that  I  was  quite  in  despair.     Fences  and  ; 
without,  were  thrown  down  and  shattered  ;  blinds  flapped  idly  ag 
the  windows,  to  the  detriment  of  slats  and  glass ;  and  bats  asserts 
their  right  to  the  occupancy  of  the  hollow  roof  of  the  colonnadi 
These  last,  we  never  quite  succeeded  in  dispossessing,  but  often  ha 
visits  from  them  in  the  long  summer  twiUghts,  even  in  our  sleejang 
apartments ;  and  I  learned  in  time,  not  to  jump  or  scream  at  the  i 
ceremonious  salute  their  wings  would  give  our  heads  as  they  flew  1 
us.    Tliere  were  certain  cows  who  found  it  agreeable  on  the 
side  of  the  house  in  winter ;  stray  cats  that  looked  at  tis  as  intrude 
on  their  accustomed  haunts ;  an  ill-fed  pony  who  gave  us  a  sullen  glanc 
as  he  foresaw  hia  feast  on  the  side-lawn  ended ;  and  long-nosed  pig 
who  perversely  persevered  in  poking  into  tbe  hyacinth-bed  in  tbe  j 
garden  for  esculent  roots.    Tliese  visits  and  visitors,  a  little  we 
directed  attention  to  our  surroundings  enabled  us  to  dispense  wii 
in  a  most  dignified  manner ;   for  although  1  was  not  '  born  to  lor 
pigs '  aud  cows,  I  had  no  spite  against  them,  and  inasted  upon  a  cer 
monious  ejectment. 

Before  the  house,  large  pillars  rose  to  the  roo:^  forming  the  colo 
to  which  I  hare  refeiTed,  and  from  this  colonnade  two  great  doors  It 
directly  into  the  rooms,  one  opening  into  the  large  drawing-room,  i 
the  other  into  the  dining-rooraj  which  was  also  large,  lU-shaped, 
ted  for  its  use,  and  so  full  of  doors,  and  holding  also  the  stair-case  at  I 
lower  end,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  only  a  huge  hall  or  ante-chamber. 

This  style  of  architecture,  ignoiing  the  virtues  of  halls  and  lobh 
is  peculiar  to  the  South,  where  so  much  time  is  spent  by  everr  t 
upon  the  shady  piazzas  aud  galleiies,  that  a  formal  entrance  is 
considered  essential  to  the  privacy  of  home. 

There  was  a  story  in  the  neighborhood,  we  found,  that  this  old  hon 
had  never  been  quite  tenantless.  A  great  white  winding-iheot*  < 
veloping  the  ghost  of  a  woman,  had  certainly  been  seen  by  fonne 
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mistresses  or  maids,  upon  the  landing-place  of  the  wide,  low  stair-ease 
which  terminated  in  the  dmiug-rooni  described  above,  not  a  yard  fi'om 
the  door  of  my  sleeping  ajiartinent. 

'  No\\%  Missus,  you  may  Liu|?h,  ef  you  dar  to,'  said  my  fuU-of-faith 
informant;  *but  ole  Aunt  Joiee,  she  snid  she  seen  it  jcs  the  night 
jifore  Missus  Carelton  died ;  and  Dfid  July,  he  was  goin'  up  dem  stairs, 
wid  his  armful  of  wood,  de  very  night  little  >Iass'  Dan  Carelton  died, 
and  sure  as  you  lib,  Missus,  dere  stood  dat  same  ghost  ob  a  white 
woman,  wid  jes  such  a  little  chile  in  her  arms  as  3Iass^  Dan  was.' 

I  did  not  laugh  again  ;  I  knew  the  faithful  old  creature  had  dearly 
loved  the  Carelton  family,  to  whose  heirs  she  yet  belonged.  She  and 
her  husband  had  lived  there,  to  keep  the  place  during  its  desertion, 
and  now  bad  been  willing  to  eugage  in  our  service,  the  more  readily, 
that  my  baby  '  was  so  mnch  like  Mass'  Dan,  when  he  was  little  pica- 
ninny.'  Dear  baby !  from  that  house  a  whlte-robed  angel  bore  his 
sinless  spirit  to  the  bosom  of  Jesi  s,  and  Aunt  Rose  wept  for  him  also 
loving  tears. 

But  to  return  ;  '  If  you  really  believe  this,  Rose,  I  beg  you  will  not 
tell  Crecy  or  Celie,  or  even  Young  Tom  ^  Rose's  husband  was  always 
*  Old  Tom " —  and  do  not  let  my  hnsbaud*s  young  sisters  hear  of  it,  for 
it  might  make  tlieni  foolishly  afraid  ;  even  if  there  is  a  ghost,  it  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Carelton  family,  and  will  never  apipear  to  any 
but  members  of  that  bouse.  You  will  do  me  a  good  service,  by  saymg 
nothing  more  of  this»' 

'  Certainly,  certainly,'  said  the  old  woman  ;  '  but  I  'so  glad  I  *se  only 
cook.  Missus,  and  never  has  to  go  up  deso  stairs  ;  Ole  Tom  say  he  'II 
keep  clar  of  'em,  too.' 

Now,  I  was  neither  as  old  as  Methnsaleh  nor  as  wise  as  King  Solo- 
mon,  myself;  but  I  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  or  witches ;  and  prided 
myself  upon  having  no  superstitions.  The  trifling  exception  may  be 
made,  that  I  would  a  little  rather  see  the  new  moon  over  my  right 
shoulder  than  my  left ;  and  in  my  childhood,  if  my  foot  tripped  in 
walking,  I  considered  whether  it  was  my  right  or  left,  that  I  might 
know  what  my  welcome  was  to  be  I  However,  ntler  t!iis,  I  was  carefid 
to  go  up-stairs  with  a  more  certain  light  to  guide  me  tlian  the  moon- 
beams, distorted  and  broken  by  the  brandies  of  the  trees,  and  shifting 
in  a  ghostly  dance  as  the  ^Hnd  swayed  the  trees  to-and-fro. 

One  niglit,  just  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  when  all  the  family  was 
r^leep,  I  put  aside  tlie  book  which  had  begiuled  mo  into  such  late 
hours,  an<l  taking  a  lamp,  went  up-stairs  to  an  old-fashioned  clothes- 
press,  which  stood  in  a  room  close  by  the  upper  landing.  Remember- 
ing  Aunt  Rose's  story,  as  I  stood  so  near  the  ghostly  haunt,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  hour  of  the  night,  I  flung  to  the  doors  of  the  clothes- 
press  in  my  indecorous  haste,  considering  the  company  I  might  have 
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near  rae,  and  turned  toward  the  stairs  with  tbe  swift,  spasmodic  move 
inent  which  indicates  a  thrill  of  fear.  The  draught  made  by  the  doors 
extinguished  my  lanip»  The  upper  hall  was  full  of  moon-ligbt,  but  tbe 
panial  shadow  of  a  projection  of  tbe  w^all  lay  upon  the  landing  of  llie 
stair-*>ai*e.  In  niy  rapid  and  incautious  mox^ement  toward  this  phce, 
jny  foot  caught  in  liie  badly-llustcned  carpeting,  and  I  came  v^ry  near 
plunging  down-fttaira.  Aa  I  recovered  niyselJ^  I  distinctly  heard  in 
that  baunted  place  tbe  delicate  i-ustle  of  a  woman's  dress.  My  om 
dress  was  a  soil  caisbinere,  and  quite  noiseless  as  I  moved ;  but  this 
rustle  was  like  fiiio  eanihric  or  lawn  trailing  on  the  floor.  For  the 
space  of  a  moment,  I  stood  perfectly  still,  and  held  my  breath.  Again 
I  heard  tbat  tender  rustling  sound,  as  of  a  fine  fabric  sweeping  toward 
me.  A  gust  of  the  fitful  wind  nittlod  the  door  opening  oo  the  hjil- 
cony,  and  a  window-bliud  swung  to  with  a  crash.  A  great  hush  fol- 
lowed. Tlie  very  shadows  stood  motionless  on  the  wall,  the  wind  had 
sunken  so.  The  clock  in  the  room  below^  struck  twelve.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  was  an  interval  of  minutes  between  each  stroke  upon  its 
belL  Wlixj  I  waited,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  in  tho  dread  moment  whicbj 
followed,  the  sound  was  heard  again,  at  ray  face,  at  ray  feet,  snrFOUDd 
ing  me :  I  strained  my  vision  toward  the  dim  landing,  for  thither 
proceeded,  and  there  1  heard  it  dying  away.  I  did  not  wait  longer,  1 
rushed  over  the  landing  and  dowii-slairs  to  my  own  room,  asif  Ue 
herself  had  been  behind  me  with  her  luipish  brood.  The  next  i 
I  wanted  an  extra  blanket,  I  was  careful  to  secure  it  early  in 
evening. 

On  the  following  day  I  began,  after  considerable  hesitation,  to  i 
my  husband  of  my  adventure,  and  was  proceeding  to  ask  him  wha 
could  have  canaed  that  mysterious  sound,  when  I  caught  sight,  in  i 
mirror,  of  his  averted  iace,  and  saw  on  it  such  a  quizzical  expregsion 
that  I  ran  away  in  great  confusion.  I  was  certain  he  thought  me 
little  fool,  and  was  laughing  at  me  \  and  this  was  the  more  iDtolerabla 
that  his  couitbrt  on  an  uuasually  cold  night,  had  been  the  cause 
my  expedition. 

1  always  sball  believe  he  told  the  story  to  his  young  brother,  Harry  j 
for  how,  otherwise,  could  Harry  have  known  of  it  ?  and  tbat  he  diJ 
w%as  proved  by  his  last  prank,  the  very  evening  before  he  went  home 
He  coaxed  his  youngest  sister  to  wind  bim  up  m  a  sheet,  and  raisinj 
bis  hands  as  high  as  possible  over  bis  head  and  clasping  them  togctber^j 
he  thus  formed  a  liead  for  the  witch,  whereon  was  fastened  a  cap  i 
mounting  the  staring  eyes  and  grinning  mouth,  formed  by  bitii 
cloth  ingeniously  disposed  upon  the  sheet  w^hieh  covered  his  hand 
Thus  made  up,  be  posted  himself  upon  the  dreaded  stair-case  landin 
and  Neil  having  been  drilled  in  her  part  ot'  the  i»lay,  summoned 
householdj  one  by  one,  and  with  various  excuses,  up  the  stairs. 


Such  Bcreams  and  yells  and  tumblings  down-stairs  as  followed,  I  can- 
not describe.  Old  Tom  was  off  the  baek-piazza  before  I  reached  tho 
scene  ;  but  I  heard  his  teeth  chattering,  and  he  was  tryinej  to  say  a 
prayer,  I  suppose,  for  purposes  of  exorcism ;  Crecy  lay  on  the  floor 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  upon  her  face,  and  was  groaning,  *•  O  Lordy  ! 
O  LoEDT  I  Lord  forgive  me,  poor  bhiek  sinner,'  Her  two  little  ones 
stood  staring  with  fingers  in  their  mouths  and  immense  eyes  glanng 
at  the  ghost ;  even  Yonng  Tom  haii  just  taken  to  his  heels  with  a  yell 
that  might  have  have  rouseil  spirits  at  any  hour. 

I  went  up-stairs,  and  said  in  a  loud,  angry  tone ;  '  Ilarry,  stop 
this  mummery.  You  have  been  the  occasion  of  more  trotible  to  me 
by  this  caper,  than  you  could  undo  by  a  year's  service.  I  have  no 
patience  left,  with  you.' 

*  Why,  is  that  you,  sister  ?  >  said  tho  mischief-maker  :  *  I  am  sorry 
you  dfd  n't  make  me  up  to-night :  you  fix  me  so  much  more  comfort- 
ably than  Nell  docs.  What,  really  aogry?  ^V^len  did  it  get  wicked 
to  make  slim-witches  ?  It  's  only  a  month  since  you  helped  mo 
yourself  I ' 

I  did  not  choose  to  tell,  even  to  him,  why  I  was  so  unwilling  to 
have  the  prank  played  tliere,  and  to  such  spectators.  Well  I  know 
to  ray  sorrow,  the  difiiculty  I  should  always  have  to  get  wood 
or  water  carried  up-stairs,  or  a  guest's  comfort  looked  after  by 
a  sei-vant,  after  the  shadow  of  evening  had  faflen  on  the  stair-case 
landing. 

We  had  been  in  the  old  liouse  almost  two  months,  when  the  inci- 
dent for  which  I  l)eg^m  this  narrative  took  place.  My  husband  had 
been  absent  from  home  a  week,  and  yet  another  week  must  elapse  be- 
fore his  return :  his  only  way  of  reaching  uu,  when  be  did  return, 
Tvould  be  by  the  rail-road,  whose  down-train  came  in  at  noon.  Our 
family  consisted  of  ourselves  and  child,  my  husband's  two  young  sisters, 
and  at  this  time,  a  friend  was  also  with  me  —  a  young  girl,  but  older 
than  my  sisters. 

It  was  a  stormy  day  in  February  that  had  just  closed,  and  as  we 
tt  around  tho  tea-table,  Old  Tom  came  to  the  door,  and  requested 
a  '  pass '  for  himself  and  Yoimg  Tom,  to  go  a  merry-making  at  some 
distance. 

*  There  will  not  be  any  one  there  auoh  a  night  as  this,  Tom,'  I  said, 
for  the  wind  was  howling  fearfully  through  the  trees,  and  the  rain 
came  in  sheets. 

*  I  c^n't  stay  for  dat,  Miss  Kelia :  I  plays  do  fiddle  for  'era,  and  I 
never  missed,  rain  or  shine  dese  fifty  years,  when  I  'se  promised.' 

'  But  Young  Tom  need  not  go  ;  and  I  shall  feel  bettor,  to  have  one 
of  you  on  the  lot  to-night.  The  storm  is  so  terrible,  I  do  not  like 
being  left  alone,  and  Mr.  Eastbrook  not  at  home,* 


*  Lord  lab  you,  Miss  Kelia,  what  be  you  feared  on  ?  We  ^U  come 
home  jes  as  soon  as  it 's  ten  o'clock ;  and  ef  dem  black  niggers  in  dfl 
kitchen  dar  can't  keep  you  Bafe,  dey  ought  to  be  flogged,  ebeiy  Ua 
soul  on  'um,' 

I  w^w  the  old  man  h;id  set  liis  lieart  on  going,  and  that  Young  Totn^ 
was  as  anxious  to  be  otf  as  his  senior,  so  I  wrote  : 
'  Let  Old  Tom  and  Young  Tom  pass  till  ten  o'clock. 

With  which  precioua  document  they  went  away,  facing  a  storm  tli 
would  have  made  them  beg  to  stay  at  home,  had  an  errand  of  mmel 
been  on  the  carpet  instead  of  tbeir  own  pleasure. 

As  Loulie  went  to  close  the  piazza-door  after  them,  she  heard  OW 
Tom  say :  *  Guess  Miss  Nelia  'frnid  of  dat  ghost,  eh,  boy  ?  ' 

*Afraid  of  a  ghost,  indeed,'  said  L   'What  an  irapertincnt  Old  yom  \\ 
And  then  my  friend  Agues  began  to  tell  about  a  school-mate  of  her 
whose  timidity  had  been  practised  upon  by  herself  and  Bome  others  ef 
the  school,  by  various  pranks ;  and  Loulie  gave  us  a  long  ghost-story  J 
and  I  involuntarily  gave  them  the  history  of  my  adventure  on  iLel 
Stairs.    As  I  fiuished   my  foolish  recital,  Nell   started   up,  saying;! 
'  Hark  !  that  was  the  gate  shutting;  who  is  coming  here  to-night?' 

*  Run  to  t!ie  window,  Xell,  and  look  down  the  road.' 

*  Not  a  soul :  oh !  yes,  here  he  comes,  with  soul  and  body,  too,  ] 
reckon.' 

*  White  or  black  ?  ' 

'  I  eun't  see :  he  is  not  quite  m  the  liglit  from  the  window  yet,  and  J 
it  '3  a\HulIy  dark.    Why,  how  queer  he  acts :  he 's  stopped  right  still,' 

'  Wliat,  standing  there  in  the  road  ?  Get  out  of  the  way,  Nell,  \ 
and  let  me  look  from  the  window-' 

'O  sister  Neelie,  sister  Neelie  !  it's  a  tall  man;  and  he's  gone  I 
right  down  the  path  to  the  flower-beds.  What  does  he  want  hcf«i 
to-uigbt  ? ' 

We  all  crowded  around  the  window,  and  looked  in  vain  for  his  re^l 
appearance.  Five  minutes  passed,  and  no  one  came.  We  began  to  I 
laugh  at  Nell,  and  tell  her  she  was  mistaken. 

'  Mistaken  1  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  that  supper-table,  A  maal 
wrapped  up  in  a  great-coat,  with  something  tied  aroimd  his  neck,  audi 
he  went  straight  down  that  path.' 

But  as  she  spoke,  the  gate  went  to  with  a  clang  again,  and  then] 
we  heard  a  man's  voice  calling.  He  was  immediately  answei^d  by  a  I 
voice  from  the  grove,  and  the  intruder  came  out  from  liis  retreat  and] 
went  the  way  he  came,  toward  the  gate,  very  rapidly.  A«^iin  tli6l 
gate  was  heard  to  close,  and  the  two  had  evidently  gone  oflT  together  J 

Not  one  of  us  spoke  during  this  period  of  may  be  two  mintUen,  but] 
It  seemed  to  us  an  age.     Then  I  im fastened  the  band  that  held  back  thel 


curtain  from  the  window,  and  let  its  heavy  folds  shni  oat  all  sight,  A 
few  deep-drawn  breaths  mdicated  our  reli«?f,  and  Loulie  said  : 

'I  am  going  to  be  sure  the  drawing-room  tloor  is  locked,  and  then 
we  'H  have  this  all  safe.  I  declare  I  do  n't  want  any  more  snch  visitors 
here  to-night.  \\^at  could  that  man  have  been  after ;  what  was  he 
doing  here  to-night^  and  with  a  comrade  so  near?' 

^  Crecy,'  said  I  to  the  woman  who  was  removing  the  tea-tliings,  '  be 
very  stire  you  lock  this  front-door  after  you  have  bronglit  in  the  mat. 
There,  go  and  do  it  at  once,  so  that  you  will  not  forget  either  to  bring 
in  the  mat  or  lock  the  door,* 

And  we  all  went  together  to  my  room,  where,  taking  my  baby  from 
the  nurse,  I  sent  her  out  to  the  kitchen  to  get  her  supper.  We  heard 
Crecy  finish  her  work  in  the  dining-room,  and  then  both  of  the  girls 
went  out  of  the  back-door,  wliich  Nell  ran  and  locked  after  them,  say- 
ing :  '  Xow  I  HI  defy  any  one  to  get  into  this  house  this  night,  unless 
we  let  them  in,' 

We  drew  our  chau's  very  cosily  around  the  fine  hickoiy  fire;  I 
placed  my  sleeping  cliild  in  the  crib,  and  took  out  ray  work  from  my 
well-Iilled  liasket,  *  Do  get  tbe  new  volume  of  Ila^iiiiome's,  Loulie, 
and  read  aloud.  It 's  too  unsocial  for  you  and  Agnes  to  bury  your- 
selves in  that  everlasting  chess  such  a  night  as  this.  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  wind  —  hark  1  there  go  more  bricks  from  the  drawing- 
room  chhnney.  I  believe  that  tall  china  tree  must  strike  the  chimney 
when  the  wiud  blows  so  furiously  ;  do  remind  me  to  tell  Frank  of  it 
when  he  comes  home.'  • 

^  I  wonder  what  those  men  were  doing,'  said  Nell, 

*0h!  let  the  men  alone  to-night:  they  went  off  finally,  and  we 
hav^e  n't  heard  the  gate  since.' 

'  Well,  I  just  defy  them  to  get  into  this  room,'  said  little  Nell ; 

*  there  's  only  that  one  door  into  the  dining-room,'  (the  room  was  in  a 
wing,  and  communicated  only  with  the  dining-room,  as  I  have  said,) 

*  But,  Sister  Neelle !  where  is  the  key  of  this  door  gone  ?  I  do  be- 
lieve that  was  the  key  I  saw  Celia  give  to  baljy  the  otlier  day,  and  he 
carried  it  upstairs  in  bis  hand,     I  was  just  going  to  lock  the  door.' 

'  Lock  the  door  indeed,  what  a  goose  you  are,  Xell  j  do  n't  Sister 
Neelie  sleep  here  every  night  with  the  door  unlocked,  and  no  one  in 
the  room  but  that  sleepy^headed  Celia  ?  Do  sit  down,  we  want  to 
read.' 

And  Loulie  read  from  Hawthorne  some  of  his  weird  stones.  It  was 
a  bad  selection  to  make  that  night,  however,  Hawthorne's  power  is 
an  uncanny  one.  We  all  felt  as  if*  under  some  supernatural  infiuence. 
Now  and  then  Nell  dro[)ped  her  work  and  looked  steadily  in  the  fire, 
her  eye  large  and  full  of  flame,  as  she  would  turn  to  me  and  whisper : 

*  Did  jon  ever  hear  such  a  wiud  ^ it  shrieks  like  a  fiend.' 


We  had  read  till  about  nine  o'clock,  I  think,  when  Loalie  pm 
book  do>\Ti,  saying  :  *  It 's  worse  th:iii  all  the  ghost  stories  I  ever  he^ir^J 
concentrated  into  one.  Ugh  I  the  cold  chills  rim  over  me.  How  bt^J 
Celia  is  in  coining  in  ;  she  must  have  finished  her  supper  hours  ago.  I] 
wish  tills  win<l  would  stop/ 

And  fcilie  had  licr  wjish,  for  as  she  spoke,  the  wind  ceased  saddeDlfj 
its  loud  I'oaring,  and  we  heard  only  the  eighing  and  soughing  whiA  I 
comes  in  the  intervals  of  the  gusts  on  such  nights  as  that. 

'  Ugh  1  *  said  Loulie  agaio,  drawing  up  her  chair  nearer  to  Agoe^J 
nnd  in  the  silence  which  tbllowed,  we  drew  up  closely,  for  we  all  syny^l 
jiathized  in  the  cold,  sliivcriug  symptoms  wliich  Loulie  had  described,  I 
and  keeping  very  still,  listened,  we  did  not  know  for  what.     In  tbiij 
breathless  silence  we  heard  very  distinctly  the  gate  shut  with  tb 
startling  clang,  and  a  sound  of  voices  before  the  house.     At  that  mg 
ment  the  tempest  rose  again,  the  great  trees  crashed  and  bent  befoti 
it ;  the  moans  and  groans  with  whieli  the  wind  went  round  the  hou 
and  came  down  the  chimneys  eonimcnced  anew;    the   rain  daslnjo 
against  the  windows ;  the  heavy  roll  of  more  falling  bricks  was  heard 
and  above  all  thb,  a  man's  loud  and  hoarse  laugh.     Again  the  silenoi 
came,  and  we  eat  still  aud  looked  in  each  other's  pallid  tkees,  and  i 
not  speak. 

A  thousand  thoughts  rushed  through  my  mind.    There  was  not  'd 
all  that  town  one  person  whom  we  could  expect  to  come  to  our  hou 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  for  any  pui'pose  of  good.    It  was  known  tli 
we  hud  4wo  good,  trusty  men-servants  about  the  house,  so  no 
would  he  likely  to  come  to  see  if  we  needed  help,  or  were  a&&id 
such  a  storm.     Beside  this,  we  liad  not  become  iulimately  acquainte 
with  any  one  who  would  have  taken  upon  himself  so   friendly 
oflice.     Neither  would   any  one  be  likely  to  send   to  us  for  asast^J 
ance;  or  if  a  servant  came,  he  would  come  in  by  the  side-gate  in  tha 
lane.     It  was  certain  that  tliere  were  men  about  the  grounds —  doub^l 
less  now  prowling  about  the  house.     It  was  known,  perhaps^  that  myl 
husband  was  absent,  and  some  ruflians  might  have  possessed  tlieu 
selves  of  the  fact  of  the  men's  absence  also.     Tliey  certaiuly  had  goael 
off  just  as  NeH  saw  our  iirst  mysterious  visitor  come  in. 

It  was  so  still  without  at  this  moment,  that  we  heard  the  steps  i 
proachiug  the  house.     There  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  person  were  uJi-J 
decided  wliich  end  of  the  long  colonnade  to  ascend.     Then  we  heardl 
him  at  the  opposite  end,  by  the  drawing-room  ;  there  were  five  step 
in  the  ascent,  aud  we  heard  resound  through  the  house  the  hear 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  with  which  that  ascent  was  made.    I  wish,  by  aoj 
art  of  my  pen,  I  could  write  down  tjie  sound  of  those  hea^^  feet  aa  ill 
echoed  under  the  high  roof,  mid  rang  in  dismal  notes  on  our  ears. 

Then  there  was  a  pause  of  a  moment;  to  us  it  seemed  so  long!  mi 


we  heard  the  man  go  to  the  drawing-room  door  and  try  it  as»  only  a 
man  could,  ^nth  a  strong  grasp.  He  found  it  reeisted  his  effort,  and 
stopped;  then  he  tried  it  again,  more  noisily  tb an  before.  ""A  bold 
intrtider,'  I  said  to  myself;  '  a  stranger  here  certainly,  or  he  would 
know  that  door  is  never  leil  open,' 

'  There  he  goes/  said  Nell,  starting  np»  Even  so,  he  ceiirainly  was 
going  dott^n  the  steps,  and^ — welcome  sound  I  —  his  foot-steps  were 
heard  more  and  more  faintly  upon  the  gravelled  road. 

*  Thci'e  is  no  ghost  about  him,  at  least,*  said  Agnes,  the  bright  color 
resuming  its  place  in  her  sweet  face. 

'  I  \\'ould  rather  face  a  ghost  than  a  wicked  man  to-night,^  said  I. 

*  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  the  chance  to  ask  him  what  he  wanta 
here,  and  what  all  this  performance  means,'  said  Nell 

'  I  'd  like  to  see  you  mu»ter  up  courage  enough  to  ask,*  said  Louiie. 
'  You  who  even  wanted  to  lock  this  bed-room  door,' 

'  Why,  of  course  I  wanted  to  keei>  him  out  ii*  I  could,  but  let  him 
once  come  in,  and  see  what  I  would  do ! ' 

*  Yon  may  have  a  chance  yet  to  ask  him  what  he  means,'  said  Agnes, 
'  I  have  not  heard  the  gate,  and  —  Do  n't  you  think,  Neelie,  you 
hear  those  foot-steps  again  ?  ' 

Hear  them  I  That  we  did.  Faint  as  the  sound  was,  thunder  could 
not  have  smitten  upon  our  senses  as  fearfully  as  did  those  advancing 
steps ! 

*  Nell,  sit  still ;  where  are  you  going  ?  * 

*I  was  going  to  see  if  Crecy  really  did  lock  the  dining-room  door.' 

*  Certainly  she  did ;  is  n't  she  the  most  faitWul  of  servants  ? ' 

*  Faitliftil  as  any  of  them,'  said  Nell,  in  an  under-tone* 

The  steps  were  again  upon  the  colonnade,  and  again  we  had  no 
breath  for  words. 

Tlio  man  had  his  hand  now  upon  the  dining-room  door.  lie  was 
iumbling  about  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which  we  *  find  the  key* 
hole  *  in  the  play.  The  thought  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  gave  a 
nervous  little  laugh,  which  made  them  all  look  at  me  in  astonishment. 

*Wliat  shall  we  do? '  whispered  Nell. 

'  What  shall  we  need  to  do,-  said  I  shortly:  *tho  house  is  locked  up 
and  every  window  fastened.  He  could  n't  well  fly  up  to  the  balcony 
door  with  all  the  ponderosity  those  steps  indicate,' 

The  handle  of  the  door  was  struck  as  I  spoke.  With  a  firm  grasp 
it  was  turned,  and  the  door  yielded  and  opened  ! 

How  horror-stricken  we  were  I  shall  remember  till  I  die.  Agnes 
Hale's  fair  lace  was  utterly  pallid.  Nell  had  sprung  to  her  feet  as  if 
she  would  in  truth  face  the  intruder,  while  poor  Loulie  sat  still,  with  a 
vacant  look,  as  though  all  her  senses  had  forsaken  her. 

Meanwhile,  alter  a  momentary  pause,  that  haiivj  tramp  came  down 
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upon  the  floor  of  the  next  room,  hardly  muffled  by  the  carpet.  The 
light  under  our  door  was  sufficient  to  guide  the  man,  and  he  made 
directly  towards  us,  only  striking  the  table  in  his  route,  and  making  a 
great  clatter  of  dishes. 

'  Confound  it ! '  we  heard  him  mutter  between  his  teeth,  and  wo  knew 
from  words  and  tone  that  we  had  to  fear  a  white  man^s  ruffianism :  no 
negro  speaks  like  that.  As  he  touched  the  lock  of  our  door,  we  all 
sprang  up.  I  remembered  afterward,  our  simultaneous  action,  and  the 
tableau  we  at  once  presented :  Loulie  buried  her  head  in  the  bed- 
clothes just  bcliind  where  she  had  been  sitting ;  Agnes  had  advanced 
to  the  door  and,  pale  as  death,  applied  her  slight  shoulder  to  it,  as  if 
she  could  form  a  barrier,  Nell  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  had 
caught  up  the  light  chair,  and  was  holding  it  in  such  a  position  that  it 
would  soon  have  reached  the  head  of  our  dreaded  visitor. 

I  think  I  did  the  very  most  foolish  thing!  could  possibly  have  done. 
I  took  my  warm,  sleeping  baby  out  of  his  crib,  and  throwing  up  the  win- 
dow near  which  it  stood  and  which  looked  of  t  to  the  kitchen,  I  shouted 
hi  a  voice  hoarse  with  fear,  but  powerful'^  as  a  man's  in  the  strength 
given  me  by  my  agony,  lest  harm  should  come  to  my  child :  ^Celie! 
Crccy  I  come  take  this  child.'    Again,  as  then-  slow  movement  mad- 
dened me,  I  yelled  rather  than  screamed :  ^  Gelia,  for  God's  sake  take 
my  baby !    Aunt  Rose,  O  Aunt  Rose !  come  take  this  child  1    Celie! 
Cclie ! '    But  I  was  too  hoarse  to  call  again.    The  man  had  not  opened 
the  door,  but  we  heard  him  fumbling  the  lock.    The  w^ind  and  nio 
were  unabated,  and  in  the  fury  of  that  blast  I  was  holding  out  mj 
tender  little  baby :  had  not  the  window  been  too  high  up,  I  could  hare 
jumped,  or  I  would  even  have  dared  to  throw  the  child,  bat  none  of 
this  could  I  do,  and  there  in  the  wide  kitchen-door  stood  the  three 
women,  Crecy's  gaunt  figure.  Aunt  Rose's  portly  dimensions,  and  the 
shrinking  foiin  of  Gelie.    They  neither  stirred,  nor  spoke ;  they  slid 
they  were  sure  I  had  seen  the  ghost,  and  they  dared  not  come  to  tk 
house. 

Oh !  what  an  immensity  of  time  passed  in  the  stillness  with  wUch 
we  awaited  the  opening  of  the  door ;  I  felt  the  perspiration  Btreaming 
down  my  face ;  I  drew  my  baby  up  to  me  in  an  embrace  wUch 
might  have  been  given  to  a  dying  child  —  and  then  I  shonted,  in  nuMt 
unearthly  tones :  ^  You  fools,  come  here  this  nunute  1  Start  I  I  shall 
throw  this  child  out  if  you  do  not  come,  instantly  I  instantly  I  C^! 
Celic ! ' 

But  surely  the  door  had  stirred  a  crack.  I  turned  from  the  window 
nnd  stared  at  its  movements.  Yes,  an  inch  open,  I  heard  the  heavy 
breatbing  of  a  man,  an  odor  of  brandy  or  whiskey  was  penetrating  the 
room.  Another  inch — a  largo  hand  came  in,  and  an  open  Bowiekiiife 
was  in  it. 


*  God  help  ub,  my  cliild  I  my  diild  I  O  my  husband^  my  doar 
Fmnk  I  where  are  you  f  Save  us,  merciful  Goi>  I  Why,  how  still  he 
stands !  that  immense  hand !  that  horrid  blade ! '  and  other  mental 
ejaculations  relieved  the  agony  of  my  suspense.  I  stood  quite  motion- 
less, my  baby  strained  to  ray  bosom,  and  my  Lean  stifling  its  throb**. 
Then  I  saw  Agnes  Hale  slide  from  the  opening  door  to  the  ground,  I 
knew  she  had  swooned,  and  I  was  thankful.  Loulie  had  long  ago 
lost  ears  and  eyes  and  tongue,  and  little  Neil  still  had  the  chair 
brandished  in  her  brave  bands. 

The  door  was  opening,  and  very  slowly,  for  poor  Agnes  was  stretched 
behind  it,  and  her  rigid  form  must  bo  pushed  aside.  With  a  sudden 
motion  this  was  done,  and  a  large  man,  uiih  a  masked  face,  stood  in 
the  door- way,  and  his  toot  crushed  the  golden  curls  as  he  stepped. 
No  one  shrieked,  and  impatient  of  our  muteness,  the  mask  was  tonj 
off,  and  Sam  Easthrook,  my  husband^s  brother,  was  in  the  room  1 

I  was  now  too  angry  to  iind  words  in  w^hich  to  express  myselll  I 
gave  biin  no  word  or  sign  of  recognilion,  and  placing  my  frightened 
child  in  bis  crib,  I  went  to  poor  Agnes  Hale  and  lifted  her  bright 
head  on  my  lap,  while  I  asked  Nell  in  a  voice  I  strove  in  vain  to  make 
steady,  to  get  me  a  glass  of  water,  Loulie  looked  up  as  she  beard  ray 
voice,  and  said  slmdderingly :  '  O  Sam !  how  could  you  do  such  a " 
thing!  * 

But  Sam's  great  and  just  pimishment  fell  on  bim  when  he  saw  the 
white  face  of  Agnes  Hale,  his  Agnes,  for  she  was  his  betrothed.  He 
bent  down,  and  in  spite  of  my  indigiumt  attempt  to  push  him  away,  he 
lifted  her  in  his  arms,  as  I  would  have  hfted  my  baby,  and  laid  her  on 
the  bed.  He  rUd  not  say  a  word  j  liis  lips  quivered,  and  his  face  was 
clouded  with  an  expression  of  remorseful  angidsh  which  told  me  he 
was  reaping  the  reward  of  his  folly.  We  bathed  her  hands  and  her 
brow,  and  I  saw  Sam  i)ross  his  lips  to  the  bright  curls  on  which  he  had 
set  his  sacrilegious  foot,  I  began  to  pity  him,  for  under  his  reckless, 
fun-loving,  mischief-making  nature  was  a  heart  full  of  womanly  tender- 
ness,  and  with  all  that  heart  he  loved  and  idolized  I) is  betrothed. 

At  length  she  heaved  a  faint  sigh,  and  the  violet  liils  began  to  un- 
close ;  she  looked  up,  and  seeing  who  was  supiiorting  her,  she  tried  to 
call  his  name,  and  whispered  feebly;  ^  You  will  save  us.' 

Poor  Sam  I  he  buried  his  &ce  in  his  hands,  and  hid  there  his  shame 
and  remorse.  I  went  to  my  child,  who  was  getting  impatient  of  my 
neglect,  and  Loulie  spoke  to  her  brother  ;  Nell  was  too  hidignant  yet 
to  address  him, 

'  Sam  Eastbrook,  what  possessed  you  ?  You  might  have  had  to  an- 
swer for  two  lives  to-night  I  Sister  Neelie  was  just  going  to  throw 
Willie  out  of  the  window,  or  jump  out  with  him  in  her  arms,  I  do  n't 
know  which,  while  Agnes  might  have  lost  her  senses,  if  not  her  life,' 


*Hiish,  Imsli,  Loulie,'  siud  Sam,  and  he  shuddered  visibly. 

*But  tell  nie,  how  long  hnve  you  hepn  here;  what  a  horrid  friglrtj 
this  has  bi3en  !     Another  hour  of  such  terror  ^ ' 

'  Another  hour  I  why,  Loulie  girl,  it  m  not  fifteen  mhiutes  since  I  first] 
came  in,  and  tlien  hearing  my  horse  trying  to  break  loose,  I  went  bftck| 
and  tightened  his  tastening  to  the  fence.' 

*  Where  did  yiHi  get  that  mask,  and  why  did  you  hold  open  that  j 
awfui-looking  Bowie-knife  ?  I  wish  you  would  n't  carry  such  a  knife,  | 
Sam;  and  above  all,  do  tell  me  what  makes  the  room  gmell  soof  | 
brandy  ? ' 

In  sjiite  of  Sam's  unfeigned  contrition,  he  could  not  resist  a  slight] 
suspicion  of  a  Bmile  as  his  lively  sister  rattled  off  tlie  details  of  his  pre-j 
parationa  to  frighten  us.     But  he  answered  her  questions  one  by  one,  ( 
in  this  wise:  'The  mask  was  an  old  one  we  have  been  using  at  Hal 
Preotisse's,  where  we  have  been  having  tableaux  for  a  week  past;  as 
for  the  knife,  I  believe  I  am  no  worse  than  other  young  men  in  carry- 
ing it  — no  one  carries  any  thing  else ;  and  tlie  brandy  may  come  from  | 
my  breath.     There  —  no  airs  now,  Lou  — ^  I  am  not  drunk,  whatever 
else  I  am.' 

'  But  the  brandy  ?  * 

*  Well,  the  least  I  can  do  now  is  to  answer  questions.     Just  as  I  was  I 
coming  up  to  the  gate,  a  man  ran  up  with  a  Mask  and  gave  it  to  me, 
saying :  *  I  've  run  'way  from  Mass  Harris's,  and  1  can't  run  anoder  \ 
Btep.    De  marshal  is  arter  me,  for  carrying  brandy  dere  to-night  to 
help  along  de  daucmg  and  Ole  Tom's  fiddle,  and  ef  he  catch  dis  nigger  , 
or  fine  dis  bottle  whar  I  'se  nin,  I  '11  take  it  stiff  'nnff,  for  true.    So  ' 
please  take  de  bottle,  young  Mass'r,*  and  thrnsting  it  into  my  han^l, 
he  ran  on,  while  I  lauglied  heartily  at  the  adventure.    I  tried  it^ 
quality,  Li>u,  liecanse  I  was  drenclied  through,  and  I  knew  the  hquor  ' 
would  do  me  good  rather  than  harm.' 

*  You  did  n*t  know  wliich  door  to  come  in  ?  * 
'  How  should  I  ?    This  is  my  very  first  visit.' 

*  I  hope  it  will  be  your  last,  h*  you  can't  make  yourself  more  wel- 
come,' I  said  angrily. 

*  I  beg  your  fiardon,  I*^eelie,'  said  Sara  earnestly  and  seriously.  'I  < 
would  a  thou,«iand  times  rather  have  staid  out  all  night  in  this  tempe.4 1 
than  have  done  what  I  have.  I  did  not  think  you  would  all  be  ml 
frightened,  or  that  Agnes  was  here  even,'  and  he  looked  tenderly! 
on  the  pale,  sweet  face  whicli  lay  before  him.  *  Yon  cannot  blame  me  ' 
as  mtich  as  I  blame  niy.'^elf,  and  never,  never  will  I  play  another  trick 
to  frighten  women.    This  is  a  solemn  vow.' 

The  next  day  we  heard  from  a  neighbor  of  the  trouble  Mr.  Warren'a  j 
Bill  had  given  the  marshal  by  carrying  liquor  to  the  'candy-pulling* 
given  in  Mr,  Harris's  kitchen  j  and  Old  Tom  told  us  that  even  when  he  j 
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Ang  oat  to  go  to  Harris's  he  met  Bill's  comrade  waiting  for  the 
who  had  run  into  our  grove  to  hide  with  his  brandy-bottle  be- 
le  knew  the  marshal,  who  was  aware  of  his  lawlessness  and  his 
jsities,  was  watching  on  the  road  for  him  to  pass. 
Eastbrook  kept  his  word,  an^  he  cherishes  now  his  gentle 
with  all  the  tenderness  his  great  heart  is  capable  of,  while  we 
)  him  for  the  sad  Mght  he  gave  us  on  that  terrible  night. 


BONa    FROM    aOETHE. 

Up  yonder  on  the  mountain 
A  thousand  times  I  stand, 

Leant  on  my  ci^ook,  and  gazing 
Down  on  the  valley  land. 

I  follow  the  flock  to  the  pastures, 
My  little  dog  follows  them  still ; 

I  have  come  below,  but  I  know  not 
How  I  descended  the  hilL 

The  beautiful  meadow  is  covered 
With  blossoms  of  every  hue ; 

I  pluck  them,  alas  1  without  knowing 
Whom  I  shall  give  them  to. 

I  seek,  in  the  rain  and  the  tempest, 

A  refuge  under  the  tree ; 
Yonder  the  doors  are  fastened, 

And  all  is  a  dream  to  mc. 

Right  over  the  roof  of  the  dwelling 

I  see  a  rainbow  stand, 
But  8h4  has  departed  forever, 

And  gone  &r  out  in  the  land ! 

Far  out  in  the  land,  and  farther — 
Perhaps  to  an  alien  shore : 

Go  forward,  ye  sheep,  go  forward  I 
The  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  sore. 
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JL    X>RB3A.M:    by     a.     rUSHOI^ATEl     HEiWreTH* 


It  was  many  years  ago.  A  dull^  ghastly^  lowering  day ;  a  day  when 
the  angry  sky  had  veiled  itseH'  in  thick  and  murky  clouds ;  when  the 
wind  was  heavy  and  hoari^ie  with  vapor,  although  no  moisture  laid  ihe 
dust  that  covered  tlie  white  and  thirsting  streets;  when  a  strange, 
distant,  furnace-like  glow  wiis  reverberated  from  a  circle  in  the  over- 
hanging pal!  behind  which  the  sun  was  hidden  ;  when  gloom  sat  visiblv 
an  every  passer  in  the  street,  and  even  the  singing-birds  in  the  windows 
were  cowed  into  anxious  and  inttering  silence*  But  the  day,  with 
its  stormy  portents,  was  in  harmony  with  my  feelings  j  and  as  I  rt^ 
entered  ruy  desolate  dwelling,  I  looked  up  to  the  fro^vning  blacknejss 
with  a  smile, 

A  few  minutes  before,  I  had  stood  in  the  midst  of  what  might  have 
been  mi.stakcii  for  a  garden :  I  had  stood  silent  beside  a  narrow  trench. 
A  crowd  in  mourning-raiment  was  around  me  —  friends,  relatives, 
strangers,  with  uncovered  heads  and  downcast  eyes  —  I  knew  it,  hut 
I  saw  til  em  not :  two  things  only  could  I  see.  One  was  a  whitc-h^ured 
mim,  in  white  apparel,  from  whose  mouth  were  issuing  in  bitter  mock- 
cry  (I  shrieked  it  inwardly  to  myself)  [diraHCS  of  comfort  and  celestial 
hope.  The  other  — ■  O  my  God  !  —  the  other  I  ITiat  was  a  narrow, 
stifling  box,  fair  on  the  outside  with  glistening  varnish,  shining  will] 
burnished  nails  and  bright  with  silver  plates ;  smoothly  planed,  and 
polished  like  a  mirror  —  what  had  it  to  do  upon  the  moist  and 
crumbling  soil  ?  Why,  O  stooping  sexton  !  dost  thou  motion  now  t<i 
thy  two  attendants,  and,  with  thy  gray  locks  streaming  in  the  sultry  J 
wind,  bUikI  watching  them,  as  they  lower  do^vn  the  painted  casket  j 
down,  down,  till  the  topmost  nail  is  gone  from  my  sight,  and  it  re 
with  a  hollow  murmur  upon  the  earth  ?  Why  dost  thou  sprinkle  i 
with  damp  and  careless  handfiils  from  the  heap  before  me  ?  Why  i 
these  people  leaning  forward  :  what  is  there  for  them  to  stare  at :  whj 
am  I  standing,  motionless  and  stnpified,  here  ?  ,  , ,  Listen  !  that  wh 
haired  man  :  what  is  he  mumbling  over  to  himself  ?  Was  it  not  i 
yes,  he  himself,  who,  less  than  two  years  agone,  made  something 
with  me,  and  bade  me  put  a  golden  ring  upon  its  finger,  and  placed  it 
hand  iu  mine  ?  And  now  does  he  stand  bufore  me  in  the  self-sani8 
vestments,  and  call  it  dust  and  ashes,  and  hurry  it  from  my  dght  ? 
this  what  ho  promised  me  there  before  the  altar :  is  this  the  wedding 
Uy  which  I  brought  that  ring  ?  .  *  .  Look  at  t!iat  worm,  writhing  and 
damp  and  glistening:  see  how  it  buries  itself  iu  the  soil  undeme 
the  spade  !  Upon  what  dainty,  I  wonder,  was  he  feasted  last — uf 
what  will  his  next  banquet  be  ? 


Ah !  he  is  silent  at  last,  that  man  in  the  sarplice,  and  the  grave  k 
nearly  filled.  I  feel  the  crowd  is  moving  hence,  and  I  know  that  eacli, 
as  he  turas  to  go^  looks  furtively  at  me  ;  /  look  at  the  grave.  Splash 
in  the  earth,  my  merry  brothers :  sweat,  and  wipe  your  brows,  O 
baricrs  of  tht?  dead  I  Throw  in  the  stones ;  pros3  thera  down  with 
yoar  spades  imd  mattocks  ;  jerk  the  larger  ones  aside  !  The  heap  iB 
lishig ;  already  it  is  time  to  place  the  broken  tufts  of  grass  atop :  I  am 
touched  upon  the  shoulder.  I  turn,  and  the  sexton  tells  me  I  had 
better  go  away.  Without  doubt !  Wherefore  should  I  linger  here  ? 
What  is  there  that  should  fcttcr  me  to  this  spot  ?  There  is  something 
in  the  old  man's  face  —  a  sort  of  cunning,  haag-dog,  ha^f-reqnest  —  ay, 
I  know  its  meaning  1  He  has  covered  up  and  stamped  upon  aud  hid- 
den all  ray  happiness  :  shall  he  not  therefore  drink  my  honor's  health  ? 
It  wore  nnreasonable  to  dispute  his  right :  grio,  therefore^  old,  wrinkled 
spa^lesman,  mumble  over,  htig,  caress  this  minted  magic ;  and  I  will  go» 

As  I  have  said,  I  looked  up  to  the  thunderous  sky  as  I  reached  my 
door,  and  smiled,  I  know  not  what  my  thoughts  were  then :  my  mind, 
indeed,  seemed  completely  vacant,  and  T  scarcely  comprehended  where 
I  had  been.  As  I  entered,  the  house-keeper  —  she  too  Wiis  dressed  in 
mouruing  —  looked  at  me,  and  burst  into  tears.  3fi/  eyes  were  per- 
fectly dry  5  and  I  sat  down  opposite  the  empty  lire-place  and  the 
picture,  as  calmly  as  I  had  seated  myself  there  a  thousand  times  before. 
Nothing  seemed  changed  :  the  same  noises  sounding  in  the  street  j  the 
same  ornaments  on  the  mantle-shelf;  the  light  breaking  in  through  the 
shatter,  as  heretofore ;  the  books  arranged  on  the  rosewood  shelves  that 
she  had  purchased ;  and  yet  the  world  was  all  so  different  1  Gradually 
my  scattered  thoughts  returned,  and  commenced  revolving  around  one 
central  point ;  I  rehearsed  with  infinitesimal  minuteness  all  my  wo. 
The  neglected  hoarseness ;  the  chill ;  the  fever ;  the  patient  suffei-ing ; 
the  hopeful  tranquillity;  the  final  unspeakable  horror;  the  coffin;  the 
grave !  The  cofhn  I  The  grave  I  I  must  have  repeated  those  words 
many  hundred  times:  they  chimed  in  with  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
outdde  ;  and  their  monotony  at  lefigth  threw  me  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

It  appeared  to  me  afterward,  that  the  moment  I  fell  asleep,  I  found 
myself  in  imagination  upon  my  own  death-l>ed,  I  lay  there,  rigid  and 
motionless ;  my  eyes  were  half-shut  and  filled  with  darkness ;  but  I 
was  able  to  distinguish  the  forms  of  those  who  surrounded  me  in  heavy 
silence.  I  tried  to  move,  but  the  weight  of  a  ton  of  lead  appeared  to 
be  concentrated  upon  every  muscle  and  every  joint :  I  strained  my 
ears,  but  I  was  unable  to  catch  a  single  whimper ;  even  my  eyes  were 
iixed.  My  physical  powers  were  utterly  gone  ;  yet  strange  to  say,  my 
volition  and  my  mental  faculties  remained  unimpaired.  Gradually, 
however,  I  felt  them  lose  their  vigor :  my  mind,  as  it  seemed,  con- 
tracted and  congealed ;  and  the  words,  '  1  am  dying  !     When  shall  I 
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draw"  my  last  breath  ?  '  wbieh  by  some  strange  process  were  obtruded  ' 
upon  mi!,  I  mentally  rci  tern  ted,  with  but  dim  apprehension  of  Uieir« 
parport.     Centuries  went  by,  I  thought,  as  I  lay  in  this  eonfiition: 
every  minute  must  have  seemed  a  year;  but  the  figures  around  the^ 
bed  grew'  dimmer  hy  degrees,  and  foded  at  length  into  mere  blurred 
spots  and  lines ;  the  pressure  of  an  arm  about  my  neck  became  iem  ^ 
and  less  sensible,  (almost  my  last  sensation  was  one  of  intlistinct  wooder 
iWboso  it  might  be,)  when  suddenly  I  felt  a  flash  of  awiul  strength. 
I'  l»lsed  myself  up,  as  if  in  health ;  for  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  a 
second,  I  could  behold  and  comprehend  every  thing  around  me  —  the 
frightened  frice^  the  familiar  furniture,  the  eager  eyes  of  my  paDid  ^ 
wife  —  and  then  a  glow  of  crimson  Hgbt  flooded  the  apartment,  a 
startled  cry  rang  in  my  awakened  eai-s,  a  throb  like  the  shock  of  nu 
electrical  battery  pervaded  my  frame,  and  I  fell  back  —  dead  I 

A  rush,  and  a  crash  like  the  flight  of  a  milhon  tons  of  granite  from  a 

volcanoes  mouth ;  a  quick,  sharp  roar,  as  of  all  the  ordnance  that  has 

ever  existed  discharged  sim^dtaneously  i^^th  the  concentrated  thundeir  • 

of  a  world  of  storms  ;  a  light  as  fearful  as  if  the  sun's  fire-ocean  were 

to  descend  in  one  single  measureless  ray ;  and  I  found  myself  gently 

floating,  airy  and  impalpable,  above  what  had  been  my  body*     Oae  < 

instimt  only  was  I  permitted  to  gaze  upon  it^  although  I  was  possessed  < 

by  a  powerful  desire  to  view  more  nearly  the  discolored  and  flaccid 

features  which  so  lately  had  been  my  owm  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  silent 

dcath-rcKim  had  sunk  away,  and  I  was  borne  swiftly  upw^ard  through  . 

the  unreslstiug  air.     Despite  my  disembodiment,  I  retained  all  my 

earthly  feelings  and  associations  of  thought,  although  my  intellectual  i 

powers  appeared  to  1>e  immeasurably  mcreased ;  and  I  gazed  on  the  I 

retreating  planet  with  all  the  interest  of  a  worldly  being.     As  I  as*  4 

cended  high,  and  ever  higher  above  the  abodes  of  men,  I  saw  the  \ 

earth  spread  out  beneath  me  like  a  giant*s  map.     Cities  rolled  up  and  , 

jnelteil  into  dusky  specks;  great  rivers  lost  their  breadth  and  brilliancy,  j 

dwjuilled  into  wavy  lines  of  white  ;  fields  and  pastmres,  moors  andi 

f  forests,  ran  coufuseiTly  together,  and  chished  in  a  dim  and  neutral  level  i 

of  imdistmguished   tint*     Still,  in  my  upward   flight,   the   prospect 

widened  :  nut  countries,  now,  but  continents  lay  beneath  me:  rivers  ' 

faded,  mountains  shrank  and  withered,  cities  disappeared.     The  earth  J 

began  to  slope  and  round  itself  into  a  huge  ellipse^  mottled  with 

Ein-opes   and  Afncas,  spotted  with  islands  here  and  there.     A  fewJ 

minutes  more,  as  I  shot  rocket-like  above  the  atmosphere,  nothing  wniH 

I  visible  but  a  huge  and  slightly-luminous  mass,  from  which  I  turned  my 

[  eyes  away  with  strange  inditference.     A  moment  afterward,  when  I  i 

I  looked  again,  a  fomdess,  unfathomable  cavern  of  mist  lay  alooeibe-.j 

[  nealh,  and  I  was  rushing  still  througli  illimital)le  space.     Then  came  a  i 

■  terrible  feeling  of  lonelinesj^  upon  me  —  a  dread  of  m^-self  aad  tmuUei^ 
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able  anguish  —  and  I  quivered  with  fear.  In  my  terror,  I  shrieked 
aloud,  and  the  scream  reverberated  through  the  vaulla  of  the  nni- 
verse,  and  encircled  nic  with  awfid  echoings ;  while  above  and  below 
and  around  me,  it  was  again  caught  up,  till  the  very  chasms  of  creation 
were  choked  with  sound,  and  my  voice  wais  tossed  back  and  forth,  and 
hurled  onward  and  around  me,  by  demon  vuice^  (so  I  whispered  it 
must  be)  from  sun  to  sim-  I  cowered  and  whivercd,  ai  the  frightful 
echoes  were  bellowed  through  tho  infinity  of  nothingness,  and  my 
spirit-senses  were  sti-ained  to  the  uttermost,  hi  the  vain  endeavor  to 
catch  a  gUmpae  of  something  other  than  Hying  and  unfathomable 
cloud.  Still  the  voices  screamed  and  thnndered,  drifting  in  mad  gym- 
tions  like  the  eddyings  of  a  storm-rent  maelstrom,  dashing  their  waves 
of  sound  against  me,  and  whirling  me  around  with  unceasing  waver- 
ings and  hoarse  renewals  of  tlie  unearthly  roar.  I  wa.^  alone  in  the 
air-ocean  of  tlie  universe,  Wbo  t^an  describe  —  who  uuderstand  tho 
unspeakable  terror  that  descended,  like  a  swjcoud  death,  upon  me  V  I 
wa8  ail  brain  and  spirit,  yet  possessed  of  bodily  attributes  and  sensa- 
tions, and  the  fear  which  came  upon  me,  as  the  voices  swept  through 
my  substanceleas  being,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  revelation  of  relief 
to  the  sardonic  arch  above  me,  chilled  and  benumbed  and  dizzied  my 
spiritual  iutelligeuee,  nutil  I  lost  all  consciousness,  and  fell.  My  u[>- 
ward  flight  was  checketl,  and  hi  its  plaee  was  substituted  a  descending 
rush,  a  whizzing  through  the  thin  air  that  surrounded  me,  till  it  hissed 
and  seethed  into  furious  heat ;  and  I  recovered  from  my  swoon  to  lind 
myself  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  invisible  flame.  Ikit  as  I  stretched  out 
ray  hands  amid  the  intolerable  heat^  and  listened  tremblingly  for  the 
voices  that  had  vanished,  ray  eyes  caught  sight  of  t!ie  planet  I  had 
quitted,  shining  tranquilly  and  smiliogly,  innumerable  miles  below. 
The  sight  brought  back  at  once  my  courage,  and  an  invisible  influence 
restored  my  previous  motion, 

Ilenceforth,  I  felt  no  terror ;  for  whenever  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
was  heralded  in  the  shrinking  of  my  mind,  I  glanced  at  the  distant 
radiance  of  the  earth,  and  felt  assured.  Thus,  tben,  I  floated  upward, 
ascending  still  through  mOasureloss  inanity  ;  but  the  protection  of  my 
mother  earth  enshieldod  me,  an<l  wrapped  me  in  security,  until  a  bil- 
lowy splendor  shone  suddenly  around  me,  and  I  entered  imperceptibly 
the  precincts  of  the  smi.  It  was  as  if  I  had  gently  floated  into  an 
ocean  of  lambent  flame.  In  giant  mountains  and  valleys  of  undulating 
lights  the  solar  cadence  rose  and  fell,  heaving  tranquilly  as  the  Ixjsom 
of  a  fathomless  and  windless  sea,  while  the  radiance  deepened  in  in- 
tensity, the  waves  in  motion,  as  I  still  sped  onward  through  the  in- 
effable quiet  of  the  flame.  Brighter  and  still  more  brilliant  it  grew 
with  every  moment,  as  I  w  as  whirled  resistlessly  onward,  till  in  a  mo- 
ment I  found  myself  circled  and  over-arched  wi\\i  vaults  of  solid  fire. 


I  felt  no  heat,  no  terror  in  my  breast ;  but  as  I  steadfastly  looked  be- 
fore mc,  (for  I  hud  on  a  sudden  becomu  stationary,)  I  beheld  the 
shadowy  outline  of  a  gigantic  portal,  arching  in  awfttl  curves*  and 
spreading  in  tremendous  but  serene  expanse  through  myriads  of  un- 
measured miles  away  on  either  side,  to  the  limits  of  the  eolar  being. 

Vaguely  arose  the  wondrous  miisourv  of  tire,  in  solid  shafts  and 

volutes —^ each  oue  of  wliicli  would  have  sufficed  to  span  the  piginy 

earth  —  in  vistas  of  awful  and  dissolviug  distance,  in  vaults  that  seemed 

to  dwai*f  the  immensity  of  the  heavens  through  which  I  had  been 

borne.     Here,  as  a  mote  in  the  aisles  of  some  vastest  mundane  cathe- 

di'al,  I  floated  like  a  i^hip  at  rest.     But  the  voiceless  grandeur  grew 

oppressive,  and  I  sickened  again  in  terror  of  nonentity,  and  quivered 

before  visions  of  baseless  dread.     Once  more  I  opened  my  Ups  to 

shriek  for  succor ;  but  the  cry  of  agony  passed  forth  unuttered,  and 

instead,  there  swept  throngh  the  glovvhig  billows  a  wave  of  rapturous 

somid.     Grandly  converging,  it  rolled  in  upon  me,  transfusing  my 

lonely  being  wllb  mfliHly,  wnip[>ing  me  in  voiceless  music,  transfigor* 

ing  mo  with  pallet ating  strains.     The  liarp  of  the  Creator  gave  forth 

[its  loftiest  vibrations,  and  flame  and  portal  and  mighty  arches  vanLibed^ 

[and  T  floated  only  in  the  music  of  the  Sun  I     Ceaselessly  ohangiag, 

I  breaking  now  in  piiHssinnate,  dithyrambic  flood  of  sound  upon  my  facul- 

[ties,  now  heaving  in  measured  and  melodious  tumult,  or  droppings 

ftpreading,  whispering  in  transcendent  calm,  the   ineifable   harmony 

flowed  upon  me^  and  pun  tied  my  essence  of  its  last  vestiges  of  dross, 

j  The  music  ceased  ;  and  once  more  the  grosser  glow  returned,  but  the 

portal  had  disappeared  ;  and  I  became  conscious  of  ethereal  shftj>es 

{ that  gazed  upon  me,  and  at  length  I  heard  a  voice.     For  a  ff^w  mo- 

I  luents  two  winged  ones  conversed  apart ;  but  shortly  placed  them- 

I  selves  before  me,  and  I  saw  them.     Celestially  beautiful  was  the  shape 

of  either:  this  with  ghid  blue  eyes,  shining  i^-ithout  a  shadow  beneath 

ioraphic  l»rows  ;  and  that  one  with  the  mournfulnesa  of  calm  serenity, 

the  embodiment  of  compassion  and  hope.     Not  as  the  speech  of  inor- 

I  tala  was  their  language,  yet  it  fell  familiarly  upon  my  ears.     The  fiiir- 

haired  gazing  on  me  intently,  while  the  darker  one  extended  bis  atrial 

band,  as  if  to  grasp  me,  said  :  *  O  Spirit  I  thou  that  hast  been  boroc 

[into  the  presence  of  infinity,  and  hast  waited  at  the  gate-way  of  the 

fOiDnpoTENT,  and  hast  been  renovated  and  perfumed  in  the  chnnting 

|of  the  seraph-choir  of  God,  art  given  to  me  for  guidance  and  support.' 

[The  shape  was  silent,  and  again  there  rolled  around  me  the  flood  of 

^  everh^sting  song.     But  the  dark-browed  seraph  lifted  uj>  his  voice,  and 

[in  clear  and  awiid  accents^  biule  me  gaxe  upon  him.    As  I  obeyed,  » 

tremor  chilled  me,  till  the  brother-spirit  leTii  me  courage  with  a  touch, 

'To  me,'  the  dark-browed  slowly  said,  *  thou  hast  been  partly  given 

also,  for  thy  instruction  and  reproof,     I  and  this  other  are  united  and 
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separated  to  all  eternity.  If  either  touches  either,  there  is  an  end  to 
both ;  but  to  me,  for  a  penance,  it  is  given  to  be  severed  by  the  fiat 
of  Omnipotencb  from  my  brother,  and  to  wait  in  the  vestibule  of 
perfect  happiness  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High.  I  am  he  whose 
breath,  when  it  falls  on  mortals,  robs  them  of  the  spirit  that  this 
my  brother  has  infused.  Side  by  side  we  are  sent  forth  through 
the  imiverse,  he  giving,  I  taking  —  both  helping,  cheering,  sadden- 
ing, darkening,  bringing  helpful  sorrow  or  hopeful  joy.  Only  a 
little  while  ago  I  covered  thee  with  mourning,  and  thou  for- 
gottest  that  my  brother  here,  the  fair-haired,  was  near  thee  stilL 
For  this  thou  hast  been  guided  hither,  that  thou  mightest  bow  before 
the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence,  and  suffer  chastening  of  thy  instructed 
spirit.  Know,  O  mortal  I  and  let  thy  presumptuous  impatience  take 
heed,  that  where  either  of  us  passes,  close  beside  him  is  the  other 
also.  As  the  clouds  that  thou  seest  above  thee,  in  thine  earthly 
pilgrimage,  when  the  north  wind  chases  them  through  the  heavens ; 
as  the  unity  of  day  and  night,  ever  joined,  yet  ever  parted,  is  our  im- 
perishable union.  Therefore  repine  thou  not,  nor  blame  immutable 
decrees :  rather  be  comforted  in  the  faith  that  where  one  of  us  hath 
passed  with  sorrow  in  his  hand,  the  other  folio weth  with  healing  wings.* 

The  seraph  was  once  more  silent,  and  the  angel  of  life,  gazing  with 
heavenly  kindness  on  me,  bade  me  lift  my  hand.  I  obeyed;  and 
straightway  there  was  a  roar  as  of  a  cataract  of  oceans,  while  the 
radiance  and  the  music  rushed  thunderingly  upward,  and  rolled  to- 
gether like  a  scroll  of  parchment,  and  vanished  in  the  over-hanging 
vault.  Again  I  was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  nothingness  of 
Creation,  but  my  guides,  invisible  now,  remained.  The  soft-voiced 
seraph  spoke  once  more.  '  To  thee,'  he  sang,  '  it  has  been  granted,  0 
favored  mortal !  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  my  brother  Death,  ^vithout 
feeling  his  destroying  touch  ;  and  to  sweep  from  thy  earthly  resting, 
place  for  a  little  while  within  hearing  of  the  abodes  of  God.  But  not 
yet  is  thy  labor  over,  not  yet  may  my  brother  lay  his  hand  upon  thee, 
and  bid  me  stand  aside.  For  a  moment  only  hath  thy  soul  —  thy- 
self—  been  set  free  from  the  clod  that  shrouded  it,  and  hath  tasted  of 
the  immensity  of  the  Creator's  realm.  It  hath  felt  its  nonentity 
amid  the  cycles  of  creation  ;  thou  hast  cowered  in  thy  dwarfishness  on 
the  high-road  of  the  light  of  God.'  And  the  sternly  beautiful  angel  of 
Death  began :  '  Yes !  thou  hast  been  chosen  by  inscrutable  wisdom  to 
be  purified  and  cleansed  by  sojourning  for  a  season  on  the  verge -of  the 
unspeakable ;  and  now  it  is  ordained  that  thou  shalt  return  to  the 
planet  whence  thou  hast  been  led.  See  that  thou  keep  in  mind,  amid 
the  littleness  of  earth,  what  knowledge  thou  hast  gained  of  the  gran- 
denr  of  the  skies  I     See  that  thou  forget  not  the  lesson  that  hath  been 
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Toxjchsafed  to  thee,  nor  spend  ia  murmuiing,  the  opportunity  that  i$r  J 

given  thee  for  praise.'     The  seraph  was  sHent,  an<l  he  of  the  brighu-f  1 
Ibrra  laid  a  hand  gently  upon  my  forehead ;  then  I  kiiew  that  both  tbo 
invisible  compaiuons  vanished,  and  from  above  me  floated  dowa  ro-j 
ceding  melody,  joyful  and  sad  in  strange  intermingling,  growing  leas  I 
and  h'ss  and  less,  and  m  el  ling  into  silence  at  last  by  slow  degree.H. 

Swiftly,  then,  I  sped  throngh  the  blank  illimitable  void.     Rnshmg  j 
along  through  the  oeean  of  lij^ht,  I  was  borne  near  and  nearer  to  tha  i 
verge  of  muterhd  ercation.     1  entered  the  stellar  spheres.     I  was  'm^\ 
pelled  no  longer  through   inanity.    The  universe   grew   alive  witk 
planets,  and  whirling  systems  sang  around  mo  as  I  passed.     YifCtoi 
and  avenues  of  stars  tied  past  me  ;  streaming  rays  of  mighty  light  en- 
wrapt  me  in  transitory  spleodor;  pallid  comets  whirled  along,  and 
glared  upon  me  as  they  passed.     Onwards  still  I  sped,  and  soon  tbo  ] 
starry  world  began  to  fade  in  fuint  and  scattered  himinousoess  behind 
me,  while  in  front  the  roiling  folds  of  atmosphere  were  cloven  by  tba  | 
distant  glimmer  of  the  earth.     Comet-like  myself,  I  struck  the  outer 
verge  of  the   encircling   atmospheric   ring,   and   now   the   prospect  | 
broadened  once  more  into  a  terrestrial  view.    Agani  I  looked  upQO 
the  panorama  of  the   globe.    The  silver  crests  of  Andean  rangt^  ] 
pointed,  needledike,  toward  me ;  vast  silent  expanses  of  silvery  blue 
stretched  immeas;irably  around  the  toitnous  continents  and  insaliU* 
masses  that  arose  in  darkling  eontraj^t  from  the  sea^.     Now  I  am  bomo 
hither  and  thither,  and  I  see  the  Hashing  light  of  the  sun  behind  mc, 
as  it  speeds  more  swiltly  than  myself  to  play  on  the  hilltops  and  tb« 
rivert*  and  the  sjjarkling  silver  of  the  sea.     The  earth  appears  to  leap 
toward  me  as  I  near  it.     Soon  I  recognize  the  outline  of  my  country. 

The  forests  spring  from  the  misty  dtm  of  the  expanse ;  cities,  villages, 
monuments  shoot  out  to  meet  me,  like  massive  tongues  proclaiming 
my  arrival.  Now  I  see  the  Jl>am-crested  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  white-winged  raessengei-s  of  commerce  that  glide  over  them,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sunny  brecxe.  The  tnmult  of  the  busy  street  next  floDti 
upward  and  around  me;  the  great  city  lies  immediately  below  ;  sud- 
denly it  grows  dark  —  I  feel  strangled,  stified,  violently  comprea84*d 
and  pinioned  —  the  prison  of  the  body  is  once  again  my  motionless  re- 
ceptacle. Through  half  closed  eyes,  and  with  confused  hearing,  I  per- 
ceive that  I  am  in  the  death-rotnn  that  I  quitted  when  my  upward 
flight  commenced.  I  am  all  alone.  There  Is  a  horror  in  the  silence, 
in  the*  closed  shutters,  in  the  whispering  that  I  hear  by  the  door.  It  j 
opens,  and  a  weeping  figure  enters ;  my  wife  prea^es  a  kiss  upon  my 
clammy  forehead ;  O  God  I  were  I  a  Titan  crushed  with  mountain 
piled  on  mountain,  I  could  have  made  no  more  desperate  and  futile  ef* 
fort  to  move  an  arm,  a  haudj  an  eye-lid.     Horror  of  horrors  1    I  am 
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alive,  and  yet  deatl  I  I  feel  that  if  I  can  utter  the  fiiintcst  sound  I  am 
saved — ^my  lips  refuse  to  move  so  much  as  by  a  hair's  breadth  \  Pro- 
Bcntly  the  \vei^i>er  leaves  me,  and  again  I  am  alone.  Unspeakable 
agony  rends  my  soul  m  fruitless  endeavors  to  assert  its  existt^iicc ;  and 
eoon  the  solitude  is  again  invaded.  Men  approach  the  bed-^iidc  where 
I  lie;  they  place  on  a  table  a  long,  unlovely  casket,  buraished  and 
adorned  outside,  lined  softly  witli  satin  within,  MouraerB  lilt  the 
chamber ;  the  motionless  corpse  is  lifted  heavily  and  starkly  from  the 
bed,  and  laid  with  quiet  gentleness  in  the  hateful  coffin.  Now  the 
mourners  crowd  aroi.md  me  for  a  final,  silent  glnnce.  I  recognize  them 
all.  There  is  my  brother — he  with  the  hard,  calculating  lace,  we 
have  been  estranged  so  long,  and  now  a  struggling  tear  glitters  in  his 
eye  !  Here  is  one  dear  friend,  there  stands  another ;  this  school-fellow 
of  mine  is  weeping  bitterly,  that  acquaintance  maintains  a  decent 
Bimulation  of  grief.  They  all  make  way  fcjr  one  slight  figure  who  bows 
over  the  imprisoned  form,  and  silently  weeps.  Then  the  crowd  re- 
cedes a  few  paces.  A  gloomy^  black-bearded  man,  in  rusty  mourning 
apparel,  \\i\n  a  long,  angular  board ;  in  one  instant  more  I  shall  be  shut 
out  from  the  world  and  the  light.  Then  despair  settles  upon  me,  and 
despair  that  numbs  me  with  dread  more  horrible  than  even  the  rever- 
beration of  my  own  spirit-voice  had  cause«l  me  in  my  upward  soaring. 
The  coffin  is  closed;  the  grating  of  the  screws,  as  they  ftisten  it  for* 
ever,  follows ;  unless  I  shiiek  for  help  I  am  to  be  buried  alive !  A 
chimmy  sweat,  that  is  not  of  death,  breaks  from  my  forehead,  and  still 
the  screws  arc  driven  deftly  in,  while  I  am  dumb.  On  a  sudden  there 
is  a  scream,  and  the  golden  shape  of  tlie  seraph  of  life  awakens  my 
eyes  to  returning  light.  The  lid  is  wrenched  irom  above  my  face,  ray 
vniQ  is  about  to  clasp  me  in  her  ai-ms  —  and  the  vision  vanished,  as  I 
awoke. 

I  sate  before  the  fire-place,  where  I  had  sunken  down  :  but  at  my 
side  stood  my  infant's  nurse,  and  the  child,  as  she  field  it,  stretched 
out  its  tender  arms  toward  me,  with  mouth  and  cheeks  and  chin  all 
dimpling  into  happy  smiles,  I  had  been  awakened  by  the  iniant's 
cry. 

As  I  clasped  my  child  in  my  arms,  I  knew  that  I  had  not  dreamt  in 
vain.  Truly,  the  unconscious  infant  saved  me  from  despair,  as  in  my 
dream  I  believed  I  had  been  saved  from  a  horrible  septdture.  As  hin 
cry  awoke  me  from  uneasy  slumber,  so  his  being  roused  me  from  inane 
repining  \  and  when  I  lean  now  on  his  arm,  and  trace  in  his  counte- 
nance the  lineaments  of  the  mother  whom  he  never  knew,  I  remember 
the  teachings  of  the  seraphs  who  visited  me  m  my  sleep. 
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THE    'CESTUS     OF     COMMERCE. 

Tell  me  not  in  amorous  measure, 

Of  the  cestus  Venus  wore : 
Woman's  prized  but  fatal  treasure  — 

Fatal  gift  for  evermore. 

There 's  a  belt  of  grace  and  beauty, 
Zones  the  city's  waist  so  fidr : 

Draws  the  world  to  love  and  duty, 
3£akes  the  prize  worth  loves  to  wear. 

There  are  links  from  out  the  ocean ; 

There  are  links  from  out  the  land, 
Wrought  by  labor  and  devotion, 

Fashioned  quaintly  strand  on  strand. 

Ucre  the  pine  firom  frozen  Norway, 
Nodding  o'er  the  rising  flood : 

There  the  wines  of  far  Tokay, 
Shed  for  us  their  reddest  blood. 

Dancing  o'er  the  summer  wavelet, 
Persian  dyes  inwrought  and  bright ; 

Beauteous  pearls  all  deftly  set, 
Bring  from  France  imprisoned  light 

Islands  send  their  breathing  spices ; 

Thibet  wools  embroidered  fine ; 
Gems,  enchased  with  rare  devices, 

Snatched  by  Toil  from  envious  mine. 

Iron,  spun  in  tissues  cunning, 
England  works  upon  the  band : 

Threads  from  Gallic  looms  are  running 
Through  tlie  woof  their  silken  strand. 

Tell  not,  then,  in  amorous  measure^ 

Of  the  girdle  Venus  wore, 
Belt  of  loose  and  wanton  pleasure  — 

Fatal  zone  for  evermore. 

There 's  a  girdle  that  the  nations 

Belt  around  the  city's  form : 
Links  supplied  by  Toil's  creations — 

Wrought  in  sun-light  and  in  stona 

'T  is  a  belt  of  grace  and  beauty, 
Zones  the  waist  of  Commerce  fair : 

Draws  the  world  by  work  and  duty, 
Loveliest  belt  our  earth  can  wear. 
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K     Da:     £2     JV£,    I  . 

• prsBterea  NiU 

*  What  is  Egypt  ? ' 

And  the  Professor  looked  up  at  me  over  his  spectacles  and  ora- 
cularly responded:  *  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies,  and  Caliphs,  pyramids, 
sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  mummies,  scarabees,  and  hieroglyphics,  vermin, 
crocodiles,  and  papyrus,  and  six  hundred  miles  of  the  Nile — that 's 
Egypt,'  and  down  went  his  head,  and  his  eyes  were  again  exploring 
the  pages^of  the  fourteenth  volume  (folio  1502)  of  Fungus  de  Rebus 
Inanibus. 

*  Umph !  rather  Delphic,'  muttered  I,  and  then  ventured  to  arouse 
old  Lacon  once  more.  'My  revered  instructor,'  (my  address  was 
somewhat  in  this  feshion,)  *  you  have  most  felicitously  embodied  much 
history,  art,  archaeology,  zoology,  botany,  and  geography  in  a  single 
sentence.  You  have  reached  from  Menes  to  Said  Pacha,  and  from 
PhilsB  to  Rosetta  in  ten  seconds  of  time,  and  have  thus  given  me 
another  proof  of  your  philosophic  and  comprehensive  thought.'  When 
I  had  thus  lifted  his  head  up  again,  and  drawn  wrinkles  of  complacency 
from  his  mouth-corners  upward,  I  proceeded  on  the  other  tack.  *  But 
pardon  me,  if  I  still  complain  of  Egyptian  darkness,  for  while  I  am 
well  aware  of  those  external  features  of  Mizraim  which  you  have  so 
graphically  grouped,  it  is  the  soul,  the  heart,  yea,  the  intestines  of 
Egypt,  which  baffle  my  intelligence,  and  hence,  honored  Jtf entor,  my 
question.  What  meant  that  anthropotherian  mythology  ?  Whence 
came  Egyptian  civilization  ?  and  what  was  its  value  ?  and  what  was 
Egypt's  mission  (forgive  the  word)  in  history  ?  These  were  some  of 
the  interrogatories  included  in  my  question,  '  What  is  Egypt  ? ' ' 

Off  went  the  spectacles,  Fungus  was  closed,  and  the  Professor,  ris- 
ing from  the  chair,  grasped  my  hand.  '  Not  a  vain  curiosity,  but  phi- 
losophy !  Sit  down.  Sir,  and  let  us  talk  of  the  field  of  Zoan  and  the 
land  of  Ham.' 

The  Professor  was  now  in  his  element,  and  I  composed  myself  to 
listen. 

THE     PBOFSSSOB'S     1£  O  N  O  L  O  O  U  £. 

*You  spoke  rightly,  Sir;  no.  apology,  Sir;  'mission'  is  the  word, 
^.  Every  nation  has  its  mission,  and  when  that  is  performed,  the 
instroment  is  laid  aside  to  oxydizG.  National  oxydization  is  a  part  of 
the  system.  The  mission  of  Egypt  was,  as  brother  Ham,  to  keep  off 
Shem  while  Japhet  grew.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Pharaonic  and 
Ptolenoiaio  thorns  in  the  sides  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Syria, 
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Europe  would  have  been  Shemized  again  and  again.  Egypt  was  con-  ^^ 
ductor  for  extra  Asiatic  electricity.  So  when  Rome  was  big  enough  j^ 
to  take  care  of  itself,  Egypt  shrank  up  with  nothing  more  to  do.  ^^ 
Rome's  '  thank  ye,'  for  this  long  guardianship  was  truly  Roman  and  Xj 
Polyphemic ;  '  I  '11  eat  you  last.'  You  see,  my  inquiring  friend,  that  .^  ^ 
Sesostris,  Shishak,  Ilophrah,  et  id  germs  omne^  were  merely  watch-dogs  ^^ 
over  the  infancy  of  our  own  kith  and  kin.    Tliink  of  that  thankfully       -^^ 

the  next  time  you  float  under  Shekh  Hereedee,  or  stare  at  the  wall-      j. 

figures  of  Medeenet-Haboo.    So  I  've  answered  your  last  question 
first,  and  now  let  us  advance  backward  to  your  civilization  query. 

'  Expede  Herculem,  Doubtless  our  learned  Switzer  could,  given  a 
tooth,  construct  a  megalosaurus,  an  ichthyosaurus,  or  any  other  long- 
named  monster,  but  what  is  very  rational  in  comparative  anatomy  is 
very  risky  in  archaiology.  Yet  it  has  been  the  fhshion  to  erect  huge 
castles  of  civilization  upon  very  fragmentary  data  furnished  by 
Egyptian  monuments.  Our  good  friend  who  lectures  to  us  now  and 
then  on  the  '  Lost  Arts,'  even  went  so  far  as  to  turn  a  boat  at  anchor 
in  the  Harper's  Tomb  into  a  complete  steamer,  and  with  a  couple  of 
parallel  blocks  of  granite  made  a  gmnd  junction  railway  between 
Koptos  and  the  Red  Sea,  both  perhaps  in  use  when  Cambyscs  blew  up 
old  Syenite  Rameses  with  gun-powder.  This  won't  do,  my  boy; 
figures,  they  say,  can't  lie ;  and  Egyptian  figures,  I  suppose,  arc  in- 
cluded in  the  apophthegm.  Why  should  tJiey  Ho  that  read  them  ? 
Search  the  Biban  el  Molook  and  Abd  el  Koorneh,  till  you  know  every 
sculpture  and  painting  by  heart,  squeeze  Manetho,  and  pump  Hero- 
dotus' priests,  and  leani  the  hieroglyphs,  and  you  '11  get  no  more  than 
a  semi-civilization  at  best,  an  Oriental  mixture  of  barbarism  and  pro- 
gress, quite  fine  for  B.C.  1859,  but  quite  meagre  for  a.d.  1869.  Mce 
the  mechanical  arts.  A  colossus  is  to  be  moved.  It  is  shoved  npon  a 
sled  and  dragged  by  ten-score  men  at  a  dead  pull.  Where  are  wheels, 
kivers,  pulleys  —  where  cranes,  derricks,  and  steam-engines  ?  Take 
the  religion.  Next  to  India  in  grossness  of  conception  and  graoeless- 
ness  of  expression,  is  the  Nile-land.  Dog-headed  gods,  ram-headed 
gods,  hawk-headed  gods,  bull-gods  and  crocodile-gods  crowd  the 
Egyptian  Olympus,  and  provoke  a  fetish-worship.  Take  the  cnstoms. 
The  conqueror  chops  off  the  hands  of  the  slaughtered  enemy,  and 
heaps  them  up  as  his  trophy ;  the  mourner  smears  his  head  and  fiwe 
with  mud ;  the  people  live  with  the  beasts,  and  use  their  hands  for  the 
filthiest  offices.  Where  is  the  literature  that  Egypt  has  left  for  ns  ? 
Where  the  science?  Where  the  art?  Magniloquent  inseriptioni, 
embalming,  the  architectural  slope,  (which  expresses  itself  in  obelisk^ 
pyramid,  and  pylon,)  that  Ls  all,  bespeaking  a  civilization  verily,  but 
nothing  very  astounding.  Yes,  it  was  a  civilization,  and  donbtlea 
indigenous,  not  Meroe-sprung.     (The  upper  Nile  is  not  a  likely  spot 
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for  civilization  to  grow  rank.)  It  was  a  olvilization  to  match  thsit  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphratca.  It  was  a  civilizjition  good  enoujc^h  to  Cecro- 
pize  and  Danaize  Greece,  which  paid  the  debt  a  huudred-lold  a 
thousand  years  Liter  in  Ptoleraizing  Egypt*  In  shoit,  it  was  a  civil- 
ization between  tho  Aztec  and  the  Chinese.  Now,  Sir,  your  second 
qriestion  is  answered,  Yonr  third  (I  shonld  say,  your  first)  inqniry 
touched  the  mythology,  ^lon  grow  mad  before  a  vaiL  Ofime  ig7i<h 
turn  pro  magntfico.  Tlie  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  II.A.K.  of  onr 
collego,  each  in  ita  own  sphere,  are  sucues^ful  cultivatoi's  of  the  imagi- 
nation, Owk,  that  say  nothing,  are  very  wise.  An  ibis  alighting  on 
the  sand-bar  near  yonr  dahabiyeh  is  very  pretty,  but  very  oomprelien- 
eible ;  but  an  ibis  mummied  in  ajar,  nay,  a  whole  pitful  of  ibises  mum- 
mied in  jars  —  ah  !  that  *s  a  mystery.  An  ibis  shot  by  a  rifle  is  nothing 
but  an  ibis;  but  an  ibis  swathed  and  worshipped  is  the  gateway  to  the 
infinite.  Wolves  and  eats^,  <litto;  dogs  and  vultures,  ditto;  cows  and 
sheep  even,  ditto.  Nobody  understood  this  principle  better  than 
Janncs  and  Jambres.  Ilenco  nine-tenths  of  yonr  anthropothery ;  the 
otlior  tenth  is  trailitio!iary  truth,  the  bcast-hcad  dcnotiiig  a  quality  of 
the  deified  hero,  Amun  is  old  father  Ham  himself,  whose  fdial  de- 
scendants ma<le  him  their  f>eu8  opt,  et,  max,^  and  put  a  ram's  head 
upon  his  shoulders  as  a  memento  Q^hhptcuniay  his  large  interest  in  the 
wool  business.  Brotlier  Japhet^s  European  children  treated  tlieir 
fother  with  equal  distinction,  and  as  Japetus  in  Greece  and  Jupiter  in 
Rome  gave  him  a  high  place  in  the  tlieogony ;  and  because  of  his  fair 
Caucasian  complexion  as  compared  with  his  brethren,  they  made  white 
a  color  sacred  to  him  in  their  rites.  To  complete  the  x>icture,  Shcui 
as  Shemesh  {the  sun)  was  the  prime  deity  among  his  Asiatic  posterity. 

*  Alter  Amun  come  a  crowd  of  later  hero-gods,  whoso  deification 
and  hints  in  their  worship  are  all  we  have  of  their  history.  Thoth, 
Plithah,  Kneph,  Re,  Osiris,  Isis,  Horns,  Apis^  Serapii*,  Athor  —  these 
were  all  warrior-shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  like  their  ancestor,  and 
so  they  appear  with  a  shepherd's  crook  in  hand,  that  mysterious  em- 
blem of  |wwer  which  has  sugccestcd  so  many  labyrinthine  theories. 
And  just  so  I  miglit  speak  of  JMatit  and  Khonso,  Mandoo  and  Atnioo, 
Sothis,  and  Sokari.  But  enough,  I  only  wish  to  tell  you  that  Egyp- 
tian mythology  is  no  more  profound  than  mythologies  in  general,  all 
of  which  are  explained  by  two  or  three  simple  principles.' 

Here  the  Professor  paused  and  felt  W^r  his  snufT-box.  I  had  listened 
with  unalloyed  delight  to  this  CEdipoilean  elucidation,  lie  it  Alexan- 
der's sword  or  not,  the  Oortllin  bother  was  at  an  end,  and  I  chuckled 
as  I  did  when  I  first  hc^rd  how  tho  Dcndera  Zodiac  tumbled  the 
Frenchmen  over.  You  know  that  the  great  Zodiac  on  Athor^'s  ceiling 
ranked  A  No,  1  among  the  Nilotic  mysteries.  It  told  of  a  golden  age 
I      some  seventeen  thousand  years  ago,  in  which  tcmi^le  and  zodiac  were 
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constructed.  There  was  the  sun,  there  was  the  little  hole  to  let  him 
l>eep  in  upon  the  map  of  his  annual  voyage,  and  there  was  the  astrono- 
mical calculation.  What  more  could  you  want  ?  And  so  they  blew 
up  Moses !  After  a  while  some  foolish  fellow  went  in  with  a  light  and 
read  the  name  of  the  founder,  somewhat  thus : 

TI.   CAESAR.   D.   AUG.   F.   AUGUfiTI, 

an  individual,  whom  the  French  savans  had  some  scruples  about  mak- 
ing excessively  pre-Adamic.  As  I  shouted  at  the  Frenchmen,  then, 
so  I  now  lifted  up  my  voice  at  the  Professor's  radical  view  of  the 
monuments.     '  Bravo  !  what  a  raid  on  Egyptology ! ' 

Stopping  the  pinch  half-way  to  his  nose,  the  Professor  looked  at  mo 
with  surprise.  '  A  raid  on  Eg)'])tology  I  you  misiutei-pret  me,  Sir.  I 
honor  Egyptology ;  I  love  Egyptology.  I  would  only  unburden  it  of 
its  meretricious  ornaments,  and  give  it  a  modest  and  moro  attractive 
garb.  A  raid  on  Egyptology  I  Why,  Champollion  and  Rosollini 
were  my  instructors,  Lepsius,  Seyffarth,  and  Wilkinson  (spite  of  their 
differences)  are  my  friends  ;  and  then  there  's  that  mummy  up-stair8| 
dumb  as  it  is,  contradicts  you.' 

I  confess  I  was  somewhat  taken  back  at  this  apparent  change  of 
front,  and,  as  the  snuff  was  reaching  its  goal,  I  interposed  a  fender  to 
his  objurgation.  *  May  I  trespass,  my  valued  Mentor,  farther  upon" 
your  time,  and  Obtain  your  views  on  Egyptology,  which  I  so  rashly 
and  so  ignorantly  misrepresented.  I  had  supposed  that  if  there  were 
no  mystery,  the  whole  fraternity  of  decipherers  were  unofficed,  and  I 
felt  quite  ready  to  bury  Lepsius  under  a  heap  of  fingers,  noses,  and 
such  like,  which  his  ruthless  hammer  knocked  off  at  Luxor  and  Eai^ 
nac.     But  your  remark  checks  me,  and  I  am  puzzled.' 

The  Piofessor  reluctantly  arose  from  his  chjur  after  a  glance  at  his 
watch,  which  was  as  large  as  a  clepsydra,  and  thus-ed :  *  My  young 
inquiring  friend,  if  mystery  be  simply  undiscovered  truth,  there  is 
much  mystery  in  Egypt ;  but  if  mystery  be  something  supomataral, 
novel  in  genus  as  well  as  species,  something  solar,  lunar,  stellar,  rather 
than  terrestrial,  then  I  assert  that  Egypt  is  as  plain  as  Texas.  But  my 
hour  for  lecture  has  arrived,  and  a  hundred  wifledged  moral  philoso- 
phei's  are  by  this  time  awaiting  my  coming.  I  must  leave  yon,  but 
let  mo  put  into  your  hand  a  ms.  of  mine  on  the  subject  you  are  investi- 
gating, a  SIS.  which  I  destuie  to  a  posthumous  publication,  in  order 
that  I  may  avoid  the  buzz  of  a  hornet  criticism,  all  sting  and  no  honey, 
too  formidable  to  be  ignored,  and  yet  too  paltry  for  combat.  Coward- 
ice, say  the  down-beards.  Wisdom,  says  silver-locks.  Farewell* 
And  tlie  worthy  man,  having  taken  a  roll  from  a  cupboard  shcl(  and 
having  placed  the  same  in  my  hand,  hurried  away  to  his  daily  duty. 
When  the  Professor  had  retired,  I  lit  a  segar,  unfolded  the  313.  npon 
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the  green-baized  table,  and  came  out  at  the  peroration  in  two  hours. 
I  caonot  give  you  the  whole,  for  neither  time  nor  memory  would 
serve  me,  nor  can  I  verify  my  attestation  to  the  rhetorical  power  of 
its  hortatory  parts  or  the  scathing  fire  of  its  controversial  portions  by 
quotations,  as  I  was  obliged  to  omit  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  in  copy- 
ing, to  make  sure  of  the  head  and  tail,  which  I  now  respectfully  intro- 
duce with  title-page  and  some  passages  of  the  Introduction.  The 
Professor's  ms.  : 

OS 

THE  IMPOBTANCE  OP  EOYPTIAN  LORE 

TO  TMI 

DiTILOPlIXHT  or  CL188IC  AKD  HlSTOBIO  KMOWLSDOI. 

av 

,  «TC.   ETC. 

The  American  ear  is  not  peculiarly  prone  to  listen  to  the  past,  or  to 
entertain  a  music  that  has  not  a  metallic  jingle.  I  am  aware,  there- 
fore, that  my  voice  vibrates  upon  a  very  few  tympana.  My  audience 
might  be  larger  if  I  should  cry,  '  Choice  lots  at  Memphis,'  '  Rare  water- 
privileges  at  Lycopolis,'  '  Contracts  for  paving  Thebes  for  sale ; »  but  I 
prefer  the  small  appreciative  company  who  gape  for  wisdom  rather 
than  gold,  and  who  are  not  worshippers  of  Jupiter  Mammon.  History 
is  a  right  gracious  queen,  smiling  sweetly  while  she  rebukes,  and  those 
who  turn  their  &ces  toward  her,  not  only  learn  but  love.  That  these 
are  few,  is  the  world's  misfortune  and  fault. 

The  answers  to  Infidelity  on  its  own  ground,  are  results  of  patient 

historic  investigation.     God's  Revelation  is  not  to  be  buttressed  by 

science  or  philosophy.    It  is  independent  of,  and  above  all  else.     God 

speaks  to  me,  and  needs  no  earthly  mediator.     But  if  Infidelity  manu- 

fitcture  gins  and  traps  out  of  distorted  facts,  wherein  weak  souls  are 

ensnared,  it  is  becoming  to  check  this  presumption  by  revealing  the 

&llacies  which  lie  at  its  basis.    The  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  needs  no 

argument,  and  yet  blind  eyes  must  be  opened  to  see  it, 

•  •••••• 

The  ethical  and  political  problems,  of  which  histoiy  furnishes  the 
key  to  a  solution,  are  manifold,  and  touch  our  individual  interests. 
There  lie  examples  and  principles,  all  for  the  gathering.  Each  cen- 
tury increases  the  dimensions  of  the  historic  mine,  and  demands  new 
labor ;  but  each  century  likewise  enlarges  the  veins  of  gold  and  fur- 
nishes increased  facilities  for  their  working.  Civilization,  with  its 
limiting  laws,  showing  human  weakness,  folly,  and  sin,  and  forming 
d  priori  arguments  for  Revelation,  by  its  negative  thrusting  us  over 
to  the  positive,  which  is  not  human  —  this  doctrine  alone,  if  she 
taught  nothing  else,  should  draw  us  to  the  feet  of  Clio. 
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And  why  not  an  sssthctic  study  ?  Are  there  not  galleries  in  History's 
palace  full  of  sculptured  and  pictured  groups,  before  which  wo  can  sit 
in  the  rapture  of  admiration  ?  Is  not  History  a  Mase  ?  Is  not  the 
Scandinavian  Walhalla  a  truth  ?  You  may  have  your  landscapes  in 
the  Present ;  but  if  you  would  depict  man^  you  must  leave  the  change- 
ful Now,  and  seize  the  crystallizations  of  the  Past  And,  moreover, 
has  not  He,  who  made  this  world  a  Kosmos,  also  guided  its  human 
history  by  similar  ajsthetic  laws  ? 

We  have  long  done  homage  to  Greece  and  Rome.  This  is  natural, 
and  not  wrong.  They  are  the  sources  of  our  aBSthetic  and  political 
knowledge  and  status  in  large  measure.  But  as  the  Sultan  to-day 
brings  the  Nile-water  to  his  seraglio  for  his  imperial  use,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  fountains  of  the  Inachus  and  Cephissus  were  of  old 
filled  from  the  same  Nile ;  that  Argive  and  Athenian  acknowledged 
Egypt  as  the  mother  of  their  civilization.  The  Argive  lo  wandered 
to  Egypt  a  cow^  and  her  descendant,  the  Egyptian  Danaus,  came  back 
to  Argos  a  man.  Moreover,  let  us  remember  the  Gneco-Egyptian 
union,  in  which  Psammitichus,  and  afterward  Amasis,  figure,  the  Hel- 
lenism of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  the  Alexandiian  centre  of  Greek 
literature,  and  the  Cleopatrine  alliance  with  Rome,  when  the  beautiful 
queen  took  a  serpent  to  her  bosom  (teste  Csesarione)  long  before  Ker 
acquaintance  witli  the  famous  asp.  But  all  this  leads  us  out  of  our 
introduction  to 

OBAPTIB      fIBST. 

If  we  take  Herodotus  alone  for  our  guide  in  the  matter  of  Egyptian 
history,  we  obtain  the  following  table  of  kings : 

Mekes. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  kings,  the  last  of  whom  Is 
B.C.  1809.     fMoERIS, 
Sesostris, 

^    PnERON, 

Proteus, 

Rhampsinitcs. 
(  Cheops,        1 

<  Chephren,    V  built  the  pyramids 
(  Mtcerinus,  ) 

AsrcHis. 


B.C.  800. 


B.C.  625. 


Amtbis, 

Sabacon, 

Antsis,  (again,) 

Sbthon, 

Twelve  contemporary  kings, 

PSAimiTICHOS, 

Nbco,    Nrcho,  (2  Kings,  23 :  29,) 

PSAMMIS, 

Apbibs,    Hophra,  (Jer.  44:  80,) 

AXAfllS, 

PsAXMKiriTDS,  conquered  by  tSie  FendaniL 


lu  thia  table  we  have  tliree  lareaks  between  Moens  and  FjssmmefMmt 

one  bi^tween  Rhanipaiuitus  and  Cheops ;  a  second  between  Mycerinus 
and  Asycbia ;  and  a  third  between  Asycliis  and  Anysis.  At  least  the 
phraseology  of  Ilcrodotiis  wtII  only  aduiit  breaks  in  those  places.  And 
the  five  ecnturics  between  Moei 'm  and  Anysis  demand  more  than  the 
nine  names  given.  The  date  of  Anyfcas  is  gathered  from  comparison 
with  the  Assyrian  line.  The  date  of  Moeiis,  Ilerodotns  says,  was 
about  nine  hmidred  years  before  be  visited  Egypt.  We  sec  tliat  by 
his  account,  the  pyramids  were  built  certainly  after  b.c.  1200,  and  be- 
fore BX.  800.  If  we  tnke  the  middle  period,  the  date  of  the  pyramid!^ 
will  be  B.C.  1000,  the  time  of  David.  On  all  tliese  raonarchs,  from 
Moeris  downwards,  Herodotus  enlarges :  betbre  Moeris,  the  three  hun- 
dred and  thiity  are  dispatched  in  a  sentence.  We  can  easily  see, 
therefore,  that  beyond  Moens  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed 
on  the  priests'  stories  as  given  to  the  Greek  historian.  The  name 
Mcnes  may  be  the  same  as  Amnn,  the  great  god  of  Egypt. 

Diodon^s  puts  about  two  thousand  years  between  Mcnes  and  Moens, 
which  (with  the  exception  of  three  kings  hi  that  long  period)  he  notices 
with  an  obscuiity  equal  to  that  of  Herodotus. 

The  third  great  authority  on  Egyptiati  chronology,  and  the  one  who 
has  excited  most  controversy,  is  Maoctho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  of 
B.C.  300,  a  voluminous  writer,  whose  works  have  nearly  all  perislied  ; 
and  what  remains  is  so  corrupted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  Ma- 
netho's  own  views.  Bunsen  {JEgypL  SteJh  in  der  Weltgesch)  has 
given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Manctho's  chronology  was 
corrupted.  One  would  suppose  that  such  an  authority  as  tbis,  was 
rather  weak  to  erect  into  a  fortress  against  Scripture;  btit  In  fidelity 
catches  at  straws.  But  on  an  examination  of  Manetho's  text,  we  arc 
the  more  astonished  at  the  audacity  which  rests  on  his  authority,  lie 
makes  twenty-sLr  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  before  the  invasion  of 
Cambysea,  in  b.c.  525,  comprising  five  thousand  and  thirty  years.  He 
gives  no  particulars  regarding  the  lives  of  tiles'^  kings,  and  very  many 
he  does  not  even  name ;  but  contents  himself  by  saying  that,  ''  such  a 
dynasty  had  so  many  kings.'  Some  of  Ids  absurdities  are  very  gross. 
For  example,  lie  says  tlvat  one  dynasty  of  seventy  Memphite  kings 
reigned  seventy  days  !  The  Egyptian  chronology  quoted  by  George 
Syncellns,  (a.p.  800,)  gives  thtrty-four  thousand  years  to  the  reigns  of 
gods  and  demi-gods  over  Egypt,  and  then  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  of  human  kings.  Such  nrc  the  chief  anthonties 
on  Egyptian  chronology,  if  we  except  tbo  monuments.  We  havo 
enumerated  them,  in  order  to  caution  the  unwary  against  dogmatic 
assumptions  on  a  point  so  exceedingly  obscure.  The  fact  of  the  monu- 
ments testifying  to  long  lines  of  kings,  is  also  Ynvy  meagre  authority 
for  a  chronological  dictum,  w^hon  we  Jmtm  that  some  dynasties  were 


oootemporaneous,  and  when  we  remember  how  the  Greeks  iDvented 
pedigrees. 
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What  does  the  Bible  tell  iis  of  E^-pt  ?    We  are  first  told  (Gen.  j 
10  T  Q)  that  Mizraini  was  the  son  of  Hani.     Mizraim  means  *the  twai 
Egypts,^  K*cypt  being  called  to  tiiis  day  by  the  natives,  '  Mizr,'    Tbi| j 
makes  the  settlement  ot  the  Nile  valley  by  llamas  descendants  pcr^j 
fectly  plam.     Kow,  m  others  of  Ham*s  posterity  went  down  to  thl] 
extremity  of  the  vast  Arable  peninsula,  doubtless  they  found  their  wayj 
across  Bab-el-IMaiideb  into  Aljyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  and  thus  met  thcirj 
cousins  on  the  Nile.     It  is  this  tact  which  gave  rise  to  the  theory  thalj 
Egypt  wa^Ji  peopled  from  ^Ethiopia  and  the  Upper  Nile.     No  doubt,  J 
as  Herodotus  say?,  Ethiopian  nionarchs  reigned  over  Upper  Egypt,  or] 
e\-en  over  tlie  whole  land,  at  some  periods.     The  next  allusion  to  EgyplJ 
is  the  account  of  Abraham^s  visits  recorded  in  Gen.  12  :  10;  13  : 1.. 
This  took  place,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  about  B.C.  1920. 
From  the  narrative  given  xis,  we  can  gather  that  an  extreme  simplicity! 
of  manners  existed  in  the  Nile  valley  at  that  time.     A  rich  xVrab  sheikh] 
(for  8o  Abraham  would  appear)  arrives,  with  his  flocks,  herds,  aii4j 
seiTants,  in  the  land,  and  immediately  he  attracts  the  notice  of  thfl 
king  and  bis  princes.     The  hedges  of  formality  which  surrounded  ih^l 
courts  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Siisa,  and  Egypt  itself  at  a  later  pe- j 
riod,  mom  not  as  yet  erected.     Indeed,  by  comparing  tins  accoanlj 
with  that  of  Abraham's  visit  to  Gerar,  (Gen.  chap.  20,)  we  would  bel 
^lod  to  suppose  that  the  pomp  and  importance  of  Egyptian  royalty  1 
were  no  greater  than  that  of  the  court  of  Gerar,  a  small  town  and  itij 
dependencies.     It  was  probably  on  this  visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt  ] 
that  lie  procured  Hagar  as  a  servant,  who  afterward  became  his  con 
cubine.     The  next  Biblical  reference  to  Egypt,  is  in  Joseph'^s  thrilling  j 
historj'.    Joseph  probably  was  carried  into  Egypt  about  B.C.  170 
By  this  time,  we  find  royalty  accompanied  by  great  state,  and  th^ 
king's  person  well  covered  by  ranks  of  high  officers.     For  two  hun-l 
dred  years  the  history  of  Israel  is  included  in  that  of  Egypt,  and  J 
hence  the  Bible  sheds  much  light  on  the  manners  and  civilization  of  J 
Egypt  during  these  centuries.     For  example^  we  see  the  power  of  thf 
priesthood,  the  custom  of  embalming,  the  low  caste  of  shepherds,  th^ 
degradation  of  the  comniou  people,  the  military  apparatns,  all  clearl] 
defined.     Yet  Egyjit's  sway  was  still  confined  to  the  Nile  valley  ;  fot 
Israel  is  forty  years  in  tho  desert  on  Egypt's  border,  unmolested  by  th^I 
Pharaohs,  and  the  Canaanitea  and  Philistines  of  Palestine  aeem  eqtiallq 
exempt  from  Egyptian  interference.     In  later  generations,  when  Goi] 
rebukes  Israel  for  its  idolatry,  they  are  the  gods  of  Moub,  Ammoii 
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Fhilistia,  and  Syria,  and  not  the  gods  of  Egypt,  which  have  ensnared 
the  holy  people.  This  is  strong  evidence  against  Egyptian  influences 
extending  beyond  the  Nile  valley,  until  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (b.c,  1000,  tive  hundred 
years  after  the  Exodugi)  Is  the  first  token  we  have  of  such  influences; 
and  in  the  next  reign,  Shishak's  snceessfu!  inroad  upou  Judah  (com- 
memoi-ated  on  the  Theban  monuments)  shows  a  militaiy  {Kiwer  of  tor- 
eign  interference  on  the  part  of  Egypt,  contimied  afterward  by  such 
as  Neeho  and  Hojihra.  From  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  we  find 
that  Zoan,  (Tanis,)  which  was  the  Egyptian  capital  probably  at  the 
Exodus,  (Num.  13  :  22,  compared  with  Psalm  V8 :  12,  43,)  was  also  one 
of  the  royal  capitals  in  ac,  770,  (Isaiah  19:  13  and  30  :  4,)  and  a  promi- 
nent city,  although  probably  diminished  in  rank,  in  b.c,  600,  (Ezck. 
30 ;  14,  where  No|>h,  that  is,  Memphis,  No,  that  is,  Thebes,  Sin,  that  Ls 
Pelusium,  Aven,  that  is,  Ileliopolis,  and  Pi-besctb,  that  is,  Bubastis,  are 
mentioned,  and  some  of  them  more  particularly  than  Zoan.) 
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Having  in  the  nineteen  preceding  chapters  shown  what  the  Egyjv 
tian  field  is,  and  the  valuable  light  which  a  care  ft  d  study  of  the  niouu- 
raenta  must  shed  upon  it,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  urge  my  brethren 
of  America  to  the  wholesome  task.  We  must  not  leave  this  examina- 
tion to  German  rationahsts  and  their  English  admirers.  We  must 
bring  a  historic  research  that  is  not  warped  by  an  anti-Biblical  preju- 
dice, that  is  not  ready  to  ImiJd  upou  tlie  form  of  a  letter  an  impregnoble 
tbrtrcss  against  Christianity,  that  will  not  listen  to  every  Egyptian 
priest  as  a  divine  oracle,  and  hoot  at  the  divine  oracle,  as  if  it  were 
nothing  but  an  Egyptian  priest.  We  desire  the  more  impartial  Ame- 
rican mind  to  use  the  materials  whic!i  Egj^pt  furnishes  for  the  illustra- 
tion  of  ancient  history;  for  we  recognize  as  the  highest  office  presented 
to  our  country  by  the  course  of  events,  that  of  evolving  and  develop- 
ing the  truth.  We  may  accept  —  we  may  reject  this  duty  tendered 
UB ;  the  answer  is  with  ourselves. 

BND      OF     THE     FKOPEBaO&^a     Ha. 
A       PBAOTIOAI.       TUOITAnT       OOlTiBOITIirT. 

A  coLi>Ecno3f  of  materials  for  Egyptian  archaeology  and  history  is 
now  among  us.  It  is  a  collection  second  to  no  private  collection  in 
the  world,  made  by  a  leanied  man  long  resident  on  Egyptian  soil.  It 
is  full  of  rare  interest  and  instruction,  and  woidd  form  a  noble  basis 
for  a  grand  national  museum  of  the  Pharaohs,  attracting  scholars,  and 
improving  the  public  appreciation  of  things  historic.  New-York,  by 
the  liberality  of  one  of  her  most  highly-esteemed  citizens,  has  just 
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secured  for  her  Historical  Society  a  valuable  possession  of  Ninereh 
marbles.  Will  not  another  wealthy  citizen  emulate  this  example^  and 
add  to  the  treasures  of  that  well-conducted  institution  the  Abbot  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  antiquities,  thus  doing  more  for  the  permanent  in- 
fluence and  fame  of  his  city  and  country,  than  by  building  rows  of 
banks,  and  founding  a  score  of  insurance  companies  ?  By  thus  col- 
lecting the  matciials  of  history,  we  shall  rear  the  historians  themsclyes, 
and  add  many  brilliant  names  to  the  shining  list  that  begins  with  the 
revered  name  of  Prescott. 


THE       INFANT       KINO, 

*  I  ^D  like  to  play  with  top,  or  hall, 

Or  lively  battledore ; 
Or  laugh  to  sec  the  paper  kite 
So  high  above  me  soar/ 

*  Nay,  Sire,'  the  regent  gravely  said, 

*  Aside  these  follies  fling: 
Remember,  though  you  are  a  chOd, 
You  are  a  nation's  king.* 

*  I  '11  go,  with  yonder  little  boys, 

To  sport  upon  the  green ; 
For  sure  beyond  those  palaco-walls 
Right  merry  things  are  seen.' 

*  My  liege,  it  would  appear  to  mo 

A  most  unseemly  thing, 
If  children  of  ignoble  race 
Should  gambol  with  their  king/ 

*  In-doors,  alone,  since  I  must  be, 

I  '11  look  some  pictures  o'er, 
Or  spread  out  all  my  pretty  toys 
Upon  the  nursery-floor.' 

*  Nay,  but  your  majesty  must  tend 

The  books  your  tutors  bring ; 
And  haste  to  learn  what  best  befits 
A  mighty  people's  king.' 

*  Oh  I  would  that  I  were  not  a  king ! ' 

The  tiny  monarch  cried, 
While  fast  adown  his  infant  cheek 
The  drops  of  sorrow  glide. 

*  Would  that  I  were  yon  happy  bird. 

And  owned  those  shining  wing> ! 
I  know  that  God  made  little  boys*. 
But  oh  t  whoe'er  made  kings  ?  * 
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^It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mouth  ago  that  a  m^mhcr  of  t!jc  Legisla- 
ture of  tho  State  of  New-York  gave  the  first  itithnattoii  of  his  iutL'ntion 
to  introduce  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Jei^sey  produce  in  the  great 
loetropoLitan  city,  unless  through  *  a  conuui^siou-house.'  This  pro- 
posed small  revenge  for  the  refusal  of  New-Jersey  to  dispose  of  thai 
North- American  Cuba  known  to  all  men  as  Sandy-IIook,  and  coveted 
by  all  New- Yorkers  for  a  quarai»tine  station,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
much  himior—  except  ill-humor  ^^  about  it.  But  there  is  something 
exceedingly  droll  in  the  mock  dignity  with  which  the  idea  of  'a  corn- 
mi  ssion -house '  invests  the  beans  and  pea^,  the  potatoes  and  parsle}',  of 
Kew-Jersey.  One  camiot  help  associating  with  a  commission-house 
all  sorts  of  mystical  documents  severally  entitled  *  invoices;'  *  accounts 
eales,'  with  the  mysteiious  but  we  believe  strictly  orthodox  '  li,  aiui 
O.  E,'  at  the  bottom  of  them ;  'bills  of  lading;'  '  accounts  current, '  and 
HMivlce  in  conformity.*  And  when  it  is  sought  to  bring  such  machi- 
Tfsry  as  thk  to  bear  on  the  '  garden  truck '  aforesaid,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  extent  of  ridicule  which  the  attempt  naturally  involves. 
It  may  be  saidj  thai  under  the  present  system  of  free  trade  between 
all  the  Jerseys  and  tins  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  only  item  of 
really  commercial  machinery  that  is  ever  employetl  in  tlie  transactions, 
is  that  which  is  known  under  the  head  of '  anticipation  of  net  proceeds.' 
The  hieroglyphic  '  E.  and  O.E.'  never  appear  in  the  accounts,  how 
much  soever  the  E,  and  the  O.  may  underlie  the  transactions.  The 
'errors'  represented  by  the  first  'E,,'  are  probably  those  of  the  diiecl 
buyer  of  the  ^garden  truck,'  when  he  bands  over  the  bill  of  a  broken 
bank  to  the  unsuspecting  Jersey  man.  The  '  omis?;ions,'  ty  pitied  in  the 
*  O.,'  are  those  of  the  Jersey  vender,  who  is  said  frequently  to  govern 
himself  by  the  threeq>crk  bushel  of  his  country.  The  remiuning  ^E/ 
would  clearly  be  out  of  place  in  these  little  operations,  since  the  errors 
and  omissions  so  far  from  being  mutually  '  excepted '  are  invariably 
adhered  to  with  remarkable  pertinacity  by  the  erring  or  omitting 
party. 

If  the  reflective  mind,  however,  refuses  to  lay  much  stress  upon 
these  points,  as  reasons  for  scouting  the  projected  retaliatory  bl«iw 
against  our  cousins  —  I  might  almost  say  our  brethren  —  on  the  other 
ijide  of  the  Hudson,  it  is  becauae  contemplation  is  almost  totally  al> 
pW'bed  by  the  gross  injustice  of  the  measure.  Why  single  out  the 
Jersey  man  as  the  victim  of  a  prohibitory  commercial  policy  ?  There 
is  a  daily  immigration  into  the  city  of  New- York  of  seedy  and  in  diffe- 
rently combed-and-brushcd  individuals  froai  Connecticut;  tall  and 


lanky  persons  from  Vermont ;  sleek,  obsequious  men  from  Maasachu*  \ 
setts  ;  aiul  unwashed  parties  from  abroml  generally,  whose  object  it  i* 
to  sell  their  wares,  or  make  money  by  tlieir  performances  —  whose 
actual  praetiee  it  is  to  crowd  Kew- Yorkers  off  their  own  pavements  j 
and  take  possession  of  the  same.    The  Jerseynian,  with  the  natural  j 
diffidence  w^iich  distinginshes  bim,  rarely  proceeds  farther  into  th^ 
bowels  of  the  land,  or,  I  might  say,  rarely  ventures  farther  from  home, 
than  Washington-market.     But  the  other  peripatetic  adventorens  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  come  up  to  Broadway ;  they  do  more,  they 
occupy  and  possess  Broadway*     '  The  ear  is  pained,  the  soul  is  sick,  j 
with  every  day's  report '  of  the  new  and  invaluable  invention  for  nm-j 
ning  a  steel  spike  through  the  neck  of  a  rat,  directly  be  puts  his  hcn^.  [ 
through  a  bole  which  is  about  the  last  place  in  the  world  into  which 
he  is  likely  to  place  that  member.    Then  there  is  the  ubiquitous  and 
impossible-to-be-avoided  nutmeg-grater,  made^  expressly  for  sale,  by  1 
h&B  gentleman  from  Comiectieut  who  oflers  it,  and  who  very  probably  I 
could  also  furaish  you  with  some  of  the  nutmegs  of  his  country  to  \mi\ 
into  it,  if  you  felt  disposed  to  eujoy  the  sjiley  saw-dust  which  wonld  be  j 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  adapting  the  uses  of  the  one  mannfacture  I 
to  the  purposes  of  the  other.     Then  there  are  the  knife-cleaners,  and  | 
the  knife-sharpeners,  and  the  patent  balloon  boys,  and  the  stationery- 
men,  and  the  blacking  brigade,  and  the  bird*ianciei*s,  and  the  puppy- 
dealers,  and  the  apple  and  candy-stall  keepers,  and  the  showmen,  and  j 
the  thousand-aud-one  other  adventurous  spirits  w^ho  block  up  the  city] 
thorongb fares,  and  of  w^hom,  in  obedience  to  the  suggestion  naturallj 
inspired  by  such  a  bill  as  the  '  Simdy-IIook  retaliatory  '  measure  jii«t 
adverted  to,  I  take  leave  to  give  the  ibllowing  condensed  account. 
Why  not  drive  the  rat-catchers  and  the  nutmeg  men  to  the  commit- 1 
Bion-houscs  of  New- York,  if  you  w^ould  force  the  Jerseyman  to  gol 
there  ?     If  you  are  to  create  a  thirst  for  commissions  among  the  ! 
ing  capitalists  of  South  and  Wall  streets,  let  there  be  enough,  at  le 
ibr  all  of  the  first-class  houses. 

For  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  tbese  Street-Employmonts  inyolirel 
daily  a  veiy  krge  sum  of  money.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  J 
there  is  as  much  taken,  in  any  one  day,  by  all  the  hotels  in  the  city,! 
first,  second,  third,  and  all  other  classes,  as  changes  bands  in  the  opcni*] 
lions  which  support  the  street-em  pi  ovinents  of  the  metropolis.     In  the] 

mere  item  alone,  of  organ-gnu  ding But  we  must  begin  another  I 

paragraph  when  we  set  out  to  describe  the  pecuhar  operations  of 


THE     O  BO  AK-O  RI  N  D  E  B. 


And  oht  w^iat  visions  of  imfortunato  exiled  Italian  noblemen  haT«i 
been  known  to  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  very  young  yowng-^ 
ladies  on  beholding,  through  the  window-pane,  the  swarthy  foreignerj 
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turn  the  facile  handle !  What  silent  eloquence  of  patriotic  wo  in  those 
dark,  expressive  eyes,  turned  upward  and  roaming  nervously  as  not 
finding  what  tbey  sought !  What  ardent  longingn  in  the  young  and 
romantie  female  lieart  for  power  to  pull  down  the  old-world  tyranny 
of  his  beloved  Italy,  and  restore  him  to  Ms  rank,  hia  country,  and  his 
friends,  and  of  course,  to  cleaner  and  more  fashionahle  garments. 

It  is  hard  to  have  to  destroy  the  illusive  gammon  of  these  tender 
fimciea  and  generous  aspirations  ;  but  the  truth  compels.  The  organ* 
grinder,  my  dear,  is  an  Italian  boy  or  man  of  the  lower  class  of  Italian 
peasantry,  who  comes  to  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  home  of  the 
free,  expressly  per  porture  Porgano — to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  fingers  ;  to  lubricate  his  wheel  of  life  by  aid  of  the  pence  ob- 
tained by  turning  the  handle  of  his  instrument*  It  is  a  weary,  mono- 
tonooa  life ;  and  the  individual  engaged  in  it  may  truly  be  said 
vescor  ex  manu.  He  wears  soiled  clothing,  and  neglects  to  apply  the 
soap  of  cleanliness  or  the  razor  of  civilization  to  his  dejected  vUage ; 
not  because  he  is  dreaming  of  his  beantifiil  Italy,  (he  is  much  better  off 
in  Kew-York  than  ever  he  coidd  have  been  in  Genoa,)  but  because  he 
does  not  choose,  speaking  literally,  to  conntenance  customs  which  to 
him  are  innovations  of  the  most  inconvenient  description.  And  when 
he  casts  his  restless  eyes  upward,  my  dear,  it  is  not  so  much  in  prayer 
for  the  liberty  of  bis  father-land,  about  which  he  does  not  caro  two- 
pence, but  because  he  is  anxious  for  twopence  from  those  T^dndows  up 
in  the  nursery  regions,  against  whose  frosty  panes  he  notices  tender 
urchins  listlessly  flattening  their  little  noses. 

And,  in  very  truth,  the  organ-grinder  has  but  a  sorry  existence^ 
He  may  truly  be  said  to  live  in  duria  (emporihtis,  for  indeed  he  has 
an  extremely  hard  time  of  it.  I  have  ollen  heard  unthinking  and  un- 
feeling men  speak  of  the  organ-grinder  as  an  idle  vagabond.  Vaga- 
bond he  may  be  — idle  he  certainly  is  not.  I  should  like  any  one  of 
the  persons  who  think  so  ill  of  *the  organist'  to  carry  that  horrid 
thing  over  his  back  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  every  day,  from  street 
to  street,  and  in  all  weathers.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  plant  it  be- 
fore him  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  play  where  nobody  can  hear 
its  gruntings  and  squeakings  but  himself;  or  in  a  quiet  quarter  where 
a  crowd  of  very  ordinal^  persons,  chiefly  of  tender  age,  gather  around 
him  to  indulge  in  critical  and  grossly-insulting  observations,  without 
ever  paying  him  a  fee.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  try  how  he 
likes  to  have  coppers  shied  at  him  from  an  upper  story,  and  to  bo  ob- 
liged to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  gipsy-s  song  —  perhaps  in  that  par- 
ticularly sweet  la  la  ra  la  ra  la  part  —  to  pick  up  the  money  before  the 
fltreet-boys  can  appropriate  it  and  run  away  like  mad.  Ah  I  it  is  all 
very  fine  talking  j  but  organ-grinding  is  a  gufliciontly-hihorious  and 
disagreeable  avocation  by  day.    Nor  is  the  position  in  life  which  it  in- 


volves  very  much  more  mipportable  at  mght.    The  way  ia  which  the  - 

business  is  tiianagcd  is  as  followa  :  One  or  two  entorprisiiig  capilaiisla 
are  the  Jmpremrii  of  the  profession »  It  h  ihey  who  import  the  i 
organs  —  chiefly  ma<3e  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  but  coming  also  from 
several  places  in  Italy  and  France.  These  injutruments  cost  severally 
from  one  hundred  up  to  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  There  is  a  very 
superior  description  of  organ  taken  about  tlie  streets  of  London  in  a 
cart,  and  said  to  cost  m  much  as  five  or  six  hundred  pounds ;  but  in- 
struments of  that  kind  belong  to  the  sphere  of  high  art,  and  have  noi 
yet  been  imported  into  tliis  country.  The  Znipresarii  no  doubt  fear 
that  if  they  were  to  iyitrodacc  one,  they  would  have  to  introduce  at 
least  one  hundred,  which  would  absorb  an  immense  amount  of  capital^ 
and  entirely  ruin  their  already  considerable  investments  in  the  smaller  I 
organs.  Some  of  the  instruments,  however,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  discourse  sweet  music  outside  our  doors,  are  really  very  excel- 
lent ones,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  launch  &ays  to  the  contrary,  it  u 
a  pleasure  to  listen  to  them  —  at  a  safe  distance.  Othara  again 
arc  not  only  horridly  false^  but  have  a  totally  illegal  way  of  squeakiog  ' 
out  the  treble  and  spasmodically  grunting  out  the  base,  which  aeta 
one's  flesh  creeping,  and  makes  each  separate  and  particular  hsdr  so  to 
stand  on  end,  that  I  am  tcdd  3Ir,  Cristadoro  has  to  remove  the  wigf 
from  hii^  wiodow  when  his  countrymea  come  that  way  with  organs  of 
that  quality.  The  best  and  newest  mstruments  are  of  course  reserved 
for  the  delectation  of  the  city.  The  old  and  iiTetiievably  decayed 
ones  arc  sent  to  make  the  tour  of  the  rural  districts,  where  they  aro  ta 
high  tavor,  and  pay  handsomely,  in  the  summer. 

The  organ-grinder  himself  is  irequently  imported  with  the  instni- 
ment;  or  if  not,  he  is  furnished  with  the  means  to  come  hither  by  the 
Impresario^  or  by  one  or  more  of  his  relatives  and  friends  who  have 
some  years  previously  enjoyed  that  distinguished  honor.  Of  course, 
if  lefl  to  themselves,  that  class  of  Italian  gentry  would  not  be  h'kclv 
to  come  to  Aniericii,  since  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  existence 
of  this  continent  is  not  commonly  possessed  by  Columbus's  country- 
men of  the  organ-grinding  persuasion.  Once  arrived  here,  however, 
the  Italian  grinder  goes  to  work  with  little  previous  education.  His 
first  lesson  consists  in  aeqiuring  the  value  of  the  various  small  coins  of 
the  republic,  aod  in  indelibly  impressing  up4m  his  mind  the  peremptorr 
rule  (originating  in  the  abundance  of  counterfeit  quarters  and  halves) 
never  to  make  change.  As  a  usual  thing,  a  novice,  in  addition  to  the 
organ,  is  required  to  carry  also  a  monkey,  wearing  a  faded  blue  tunic 
and  a  cocked-hat,  but  it  is  only  the  novices  who  will  submit  to  tbia 
exigency  of  the  business.  After  they  have  resided  a  few  months  ia 
this  country  they  grow  ashamed  of  the  monkey,  and  refuse  to  carry  iv. 
In  some  cases  the  wile  or  daughter  of  the  organ-grinder  accom|iauie9 
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2iim  in  bis  daily  peregrinations,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their 
jao  doing  is  mutually  advantageous ;  not  only  because  the  Impresarti 
mre  understood  to  encourage  it,  but  because  I  know  from  my  own  case 
mnd  Srom  my  experience  of  others,  that  it  is  hard  to  pass — in  the  rain 
"too — a  pretty  woman  with  an  anxious  face  and  an  extended  tambourine 
inthout  admiring  the  one  and  dropping  a  trifle  of  coin  into  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  woman  sings  while  she  beats  the  tambourine.  Indeed, 
a  few  days  ago  I  saw  an  ingenious  pair,  who  deserved  all  the  money 
they  got.  The  organ  must  have  been  a  very  old  one,-  for  it  had  been 
so  altered  as  to  furnish  only  a  base  accompaniment  or  obligate,  which 
the  man  ground  out  of  it,  while  the  woman  played  on  a  violin  of  ex- 
cellent tone.  Yes,  and  played  it  well,  too.  There  was  not  a  *  slur ' 
irhere  the  composer  had  not  written  one  —  a  degree  of  conscientious- 
which  is  not  frequently  exhibited  in  higher  places.  Every  note 
\  ^ven  with  decision  and  firmness,  and  even  culture.  Many  persons 
stopped  awhile  —  though  it  was  in  busy,  selfish  Wall-street  —  and  put 
m  piece  of  silver  on  the  green  baize  that  covered  the  old  organ;  and  I 
"was  glad  to  see  them  do  it.  Occasionally  the  organ-grinder  accom- 
panies himself  with  a  brass  whistle  adroitly  hidden  in  his  mouth. 

The  walk  in  life,  literally  so  to  speak,  of  the  organ-grinder,  is 
monotonous  in  the  extreme.  The  proprietof  of  the  organ  charges  the 
peripatetic  operator  a  fixed  hire  per  diem  for  the  instrument,  or 
agrees  to  take  a  certain  share  (which  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
nnaller  one)  of  each  day's  proceeds.  The  Impresarti  also  apportion 
to  each  grinder  his  beat — precisely  as  an  inspector  of  police  might  do 
to  a  private  in  that  respectable  and  invaluable  corps  —  and  any  grinder 
found  trespassing  on  the  walk  of  his  confrhre^  is  immediately  mulct  on 
complaint  of  the  same  being  made.  The  capitalists  are  understood 
always  to  send  their  finest  organs  and  handsomest  grinders  into  the 
fiuhionable  up-town  quarters  of  the  metropolis.  The  second-class  in- 
struments, and  less  distinguished-looking  performers  are  detsuled  to 
the  localities  which  have  almost  outgroT^^n  their  fashionable  repute, 
and  of  which  Bleecker-street  may  be  regarded  as  an  appropriate  type. 
The  third-class  instruments  and  rather  homely  grinders,  are  reserved 
for  the  lower  parts  of  the  city ;  while  the  entirely  worn-out  engines 
and  decidedly  repulsive  and  dirty  artists  perform  at  the  doors  of  drink- 
ing^hops  and  dance-houses.  Many  of  these '  beats '  are  highly  profitable, 
and  are  charged  to  the  grinders  at  correspondingly  high  rates.  A 
piece  of  crape  on  a  bell-handle,  indicatory  of  a  funeral,  enhances  the 
ralne  of  a  'beat'  considerably:  the  organ-grinder  who  has  been 
handsomely  paid  and  requested  to  leave  directly  he  has  ground  out  two 
or  three  bars  of  the  '  College  Iloynpipe'  before  the  door,  going  off  im- 
mediately and  sub-letting  the  mourning  portion  of  his  beat,  to  as  many 
of  the  fraternity  as  he  can  find,  for  half-profits. 
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Of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  organ-grinder  is  held  in  the  rural  r  j| 

districts,  some  opinion  may  be  formed,  if  any  body  can  imagine  the  «^, 

publication  of  such  a  criticism  as  the  following  in  a  *  Far  West '  newv  

paper.     An  *  organist,'  with  his  wife  and  child,  was  tramping  it  in  the  -^^ 
wilds  of  Arkansas : 

*  Our  patrons  in  the  interior  will  envy  tlie  inhabitants  of  Spoughyille,  when  they  -^  , 
learn  that  we  are  being  favored  with  a  visit  from  that  highly  talented  foreigner,  Pro-  —^ 
fessor  Grindini,  and  liis  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  and  daughter.  These  eminent  ^  «( 
pcr8on8,  wlio  have  been  reduced  by  the  political  troubles  in  their  nnfortuoste  countiy  ^^^ 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  an  art  which,  in  their  prosperity,  they  acquired  ^-rf 
simply  as  an  accomplishment  befitting  their  station,  arrived  here  on  Wednesday,  with  m.i 
their  instruments,  and  put  up  at  General  Bubblidob^s  Hotel,  where,  it  is  needless  to  «> 
say,  they  were  at  once  made  comfortable  by  that  enterprising  citizen  and  great  min. 

*  The  Grindini  family  made  their  first  appearance  before  the  Spooghyille  public  on  j 
Thursday  evening,  and  we  must  say  that,  although  we  went  to  the  temporary  theatre 
(which  had  been  hastily  fitted  up  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel)  prepared  to  criticise 

the  performance  with  severity,  we  found  no  point  open  to  censure,  either  in  the  me- 
chanical efforts  of  Signor  Grindini,  or  in  the  singing  (if  we  may  call  the  warbling  of 
that  gifted  woman  by  so  common-place  a  name)  of  Signora  Grindini.  The  Signor 
is  said  to  be  unequalled  in  the  world  for  delicacy  of  touch  on  the  handle  ;  and  as  for 
the  tambourine-playing  of  the  child,  it  was  perfection. 

*Tho  performance  opened  with  the  air  of  *Annik  Laurie,*  on  the  organ,  by  Pro- 
fessor Grindini  — an  air  which  lost  none  of  its  freshness  from  having  been  begun  on 
this  occasion  in  the  middle  of  the  ihema^  at  the  point,  in  fact,  where  the  Professor  had 
left  off  at  his  last  grinding.  The  upper  notes  were  exquisite,  and  in  the  /W^we  pasiu 
ages,  where  the  air  melts  slowly  and  in  softest  cadences  into  nothing  at  all,  the  Pro- 
fessor was  inimitable. 

*•  'Annie  Laurie'  was  followed  by  an  air  from  Norma^  sung  by  Signora  GuvDivi 
to  the  accompanhnent  of  her  husband  on  the  organ.    This  beautiful  cantata^  which  ' 

was  loudly  applauded,  would  have  been  even  more  appreciated,  had  the  audience  only 
been  acquainted  with  the  soft  and  beautiful  language  of  the  song.  Possessing,  as  wc 
do,  this  enviable  knowledge,  we  revelled  in  blissful  delight  while  the  artists  were  per- 
forming this  magnificent  inspiration  of  the  great  Brkthoyen.  But  why  dwell  on  the 
delight  afforded  by  that  great  piece  of  music  ?  Why  tell  of  the  inexprearible  thrill 
which  seized  upon  the  heart,  when  tliat  bell-like  baritone  voice  of  the  Signora  warUcd 
the  poetic  Italian  words,  ^Civis  Homanus  sum  I^ — meaning,  *I  love  thee  more  than 
tongue  can  tell ; '  or  when,  in  a  soul-inspiring  adagioy  her  voice  flew  over  a  hundred 
notes  in  a  second,  as  she  sang,  ^0  tempora  !  O  mores  !^ — which  may  be  translated  to 
express,  *  Must  I  die  so  young  and  unavenged?* 

*  This  gem  was  followed  by  a  German  polka,  written  by  the  celebrated  Herr  Kai- 
TOFFEL,  and  performed  on  the  organ  by  Signor  Grindini  ;  and  a  moat  magnifioeat 
performance  it  was. 

*  After  this,  the  child,  Signorlna  Annita  Paulita,  performed  a  solo  on  the  tam- 
bourine, which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  greatest  thing  we  ever  heard ;  and, 
as  our  friends  know,  we  have  travelled  some.  Certainly  wo  never  could  haTe  believed 
that  so  young  a  child  (she  is  only  eight  years  of  age)  could  so  brilliantly  have  prodoeed 
tliose  short,  thumping,  or,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  sosUnuto  paeiBgea,  in  so 
delicate  a  style  as  that  which  greeted  us  on  Thursday  night  from  that  little  ehild*s 
tambounno. 

*  Following  this,  we  had  O'Connor's  adaptation  of  *St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morn- 
ing,' arranged  as  a  duet,  and  performed  by  the  Professor  on  the  organ  and  the  young 
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SBignorita  on  the  tambourine.  This  piece  being  encored,  the  artists  were  g^pod  enough 
bo  repeat  it,  as  a  trio  —  the  Sgnora  obligingly  taking  a  part  with  the  bones.  It  wax; 
».  ptirilege  to  listen. 

*  The  Sgnora  then  sang,  to  the  6blig<Uo  of  the  Professor,  a  Saxon  translation  of  a 
fcmfliir  English  ballad.  The  Saxon,  as  is  well  known,  closelj  resembles  our  English 
MMm^iie,  which,  indeed,  is  derived  from  the  former,  so  that  the  audience  had  no  diffi- 
Sisltj  in  understanding  the  words.    In  Saxon  the  song  commences : 

'  NsLLT  Plt  shoot  his  ishe, 
Yen  he  go  to  shlip.' 

Ete  aoft  passages  of  this  plaintiTe  ditty  were  given  with  a  degree  of  what  the  Italians 
nil  amimaJto  eon  brio  which  we  have  never  known  surpassed. 

*  We  then  had,  as  a  solo  on  the  organ,  *  Uncle  Ned,*  arranged  in  funereal  style,  in 
irlileli,  indeed,  seeing  the  solemn  character  of  the  words,  the  song  should  always  be 
pvftMnted. 

*  And  foUoiring  this,  came  a  grand  trio  from  Mozart's  admired  opera  of  the  Purt* 
tmmi  alia  prima  Croceiata,  It  would  be  impossible,  if  even  we  had  space  and  type, 
[whleh,  indeed,  we  have  not,  for  already  we  are  obliged  to  leave  out  friend  Black's 
hone  advertisement  to-day,)  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  this  magnificent  piece,  at 
die  conclusion  of  which  Mrs.  Judge  Flop  presented  the  Signora  with  a  bouquet,  an 
■ei  of  condderaie  kindness  characteristic  of  the  sex,  and  which  was  loudly  applauded. 

'Tliif  gifted  fiunily,  who  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  North,  have  been  prevailed 
cm  to  give  another  performance  on  Saturday  evening  next,  when,  by  particular  requett^ 
mr  The  same  prog^mme  will  be  repeated. 

*  Admission,  One  Dime.    There  will  be  no  reserved  seats,  except  for  ladies.' 

THE      STATIONERY-MAN. 

As  a  matter  of  coarse,  I  am  not  going  to  describe  here  the  numerous 
txyys  and  men  (chiefly  English  immigrants,  some  of  whom  will  tell  you 
tiiat  they  *  left  Hingland,  Sir,  on  account  of  the  'orrid  persecutions 
«f  the  haristocracy,')  who  run  about  from  office  to  office  with  boxes  of 
pencils  and  pens,  and  cutlery,  and  other  similar  conveniences.  These 
persons  are  great,  in  their  way.  They  cannot  be  refused.  No  power 
on  earth  can  alarm  them.  No  sarcasms  can  offend  them.  You  may 
look  them  down-stairs,  and  possibly  you  may  have  done  so  once  or 
twice  in  your  life;  but  insult  them?  —  never!  What  do  they  care 
abont  your  declaration  that  you  do  n't  want  steel  pens  ?  *  Won't  you 
please  try  my  hink.  Sir  ? ' 

My  object,  however,  is  not  with  peripatetic  stationery-boys,  but  with 
the  stationary  stationery-man.  Who  does  not  know  him  ?  Lives  there 
the  individual  with  soul  so  dead,  who  never  to  his  friend  has  made  an 
observation  concerning  the  stationery-man  ?  All  the  world  is  ac- 
quainted with  him,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  which  is  all  one  side  can  be 
called  an  acquaintance.  All  New-Tork  has  seen  him.  Every  body 
in  the  rural  districts  has  heard  of  him.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  thing 
in  Connecticut,  among  persons  who  have  never  been  to  New-York, 
bat  who  like  to  pretend  to  have  made  that  pilgrimage,  to  claim  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  stationery-man,  and  to  ask  you :  ^  Does  he  stand 
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there  yet-? »    Of  course  he  stands  there  yet.    That  man  will  never  die :  ^ 

he  could  n't  afford  to  do  it.    He  may  pass  away  at  some  time  within  the  ^3, 

next  fifty  years ;  but  when  he  does  so,  mark  my  words :  do  n't  pass  up  ^j. 

Xassau-strect  after  midnight,  if  you  would  not  desire  to  hear  the  ^^ 

sepulchral  voice  of  a  ghostly  stationery-man  proclaiming,  *  Four-ond-         ^  j 
twenty  self-sealing  envelopes,  fo-o  o-o-ur  cents  I  * 

There  have  been  more  pen-and-ink  sketches  taken  of  that  individual  f  ^\ 

than  ever  were  made  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Tippoo  Saib.    I  ~^ 

have  one  of  them,  and  I  keep  it.   You  might  kill  me,  or  bum  the  house         --3^ 
over  my  head ;  but  induce  me  to  part  with  that  portrait  ? — not  quite !  •  / 

Because  I  respect  the  stationery-man.    I  admire  him.     What  else         —? 
can  I  do,  when  I  sec  him  every  day,  and  at  all  hours,  with  his  heavy  — 

rough  coat  on  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  his  chin  buried  in  that  now 
immortal  muffler,  standing  at  the  corner  under  the  clothier's  awnbg, 
in  rain  or  sun-shine,  from  mom  to  dewy  eve,  and,  indeed,  till  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  proclaiming  to  the  city  in  general,  and  to  Nassan- 
street  in  particular,  the  cheering  hitelligence  that  he  will  give  yon,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  take  them,  ^  four-and-twenty  self-sealing  envelopes, 
jfor  fo-o-o-o-ur  cents.'  I  never  bought  any  of  him :  I  never  saw  him 
sell  any;  though  I  have  8t6od  and  watched  him  by  the  hour.  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  effects  a  transaction.  It  is  his  fete,  his  destiny  to 
stand  at  the  comer  of  Nassau-street,  and  repeat  those  mystic  words. 
He  is,  I  belive,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the  paper  trade.  I  once  plucked 
up  courage  enough  to  speak  to  him :  '  Sir,'  said  I,  *  can  you  tell  me 
what  o'clock  it  is  ? '  He  turned  upon  me  a  glassy  but  yet  shining 
gray  eye,  and  answered  me  in  accents  already  femiliar  to  my  ear: 
'  Four-and-twenty  self-sealing  envelopes,  fo-o-o-o-ur  oents  1  •  I  hnnjed 
on  and  left  him.    • 

No  man  knows  where  he  dines,  or  whether  he  ever  dines  «t  tIL 
His  comings  out  and  his  goings  in,  are  alike  shrouded  in  mystery.  I 
once  tried  to  follow  him  home.  Home  ?  Ha  I  ha !  Seeing  him  make 
up  his  little  pack,  I  determined  to  track  him.  The  rain  was  poaiing 
down  heavily  that  gloomy  night,  as  I  9aw  him  Uam  the  corner^  and 
direct  his  stops  up  Nassau-street.  I  watched  him  until  he  oame 
to  within  half  a  block  of  the  end  of  Nassau-street,  and  then— I 
lost  him.  Out  of  Nassau-street  I  know  ho  did  not  go.  I  believe  ho 
cannot  leave  Nassau-street.  I  can ;  but  before  I  left  it  on  that  me- 
morable evening,  I  heard  once  more,  as  from  a  distanoe,  the  mysterioM 
announcement  which  declared  the  unchangeable  value  of  *  foaxHmd- 
twenty  self-sealing  envelopes.' 

What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  Through  how  many  yean  has  he 
existed  in  our  globe,  and  for  how  many  centuries  more  is  he  doomed 
to  occupy  the  corner  of  Nassau-street,  and  proclaim  to  a  heedlen 
world  his  self-sealing  destiny  ?    Ah !  who  can  tell  ? 
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is  almost  invariably  a  German,  or,  as  the  profane  have  it,  a  Dutchman, 
of  an  age  any  where  between  eighteen  and  forty.  His  peculiarities  are 
a  determined  inability  to  make  himself  understood  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  a  violent  passion  for  over-charging.  If  you  are  ever  asked 
tx)  give  an  example  of  cleanliness,  please  not  to  say  a  Glassptecn-man ; 
for  you  wUl  tell  a  story,  in  addition  to  furnishing  an  incorrect  illus- 
tration. The  Glasspteen-man  is  rather  dirty  than  otherwise,  in  dress 
as  in  visage,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  strong  smell  of  new  putty,  which, 
after  a  gas-house,  furnishes  the  most  disagreeable  odor  known  to  nos- 
ology. He  walks  about  the. streets  with  a  frame  slung  over  his  back, 
and  containing  some  score  or  so  of  panes  of  glass  of  various  sizes. 
His  cry  of  '  Glasspteen ! »  whence  his  designation  in  society  is  derived, 
ngniiies,  *  Do  you  want  any  glass  put  in  ? '  His  avocation,  in  short,  is 
to  increase  the  panes  of  families,  or  to  supply  those  which  have  care- 
lessly been  removed  or  broken.  If  you  call  him,  he  will  come  in 
^th  alacrity,  but  will  make  no  haste  to  go  away  again.  Once  admit 
liim  into  your  house,  and  he  will  linger  there  half  the  day,  unpleasantly 
mixing  the  smell  of  putty  with  your  breakfest  and  your  lunch.  He  will 
charge  you  for  putting  in  a  pane  of  glass  exactly  double  what  he  is  pre- 
pared to* take ;  and  when  you  have  once  employed  him,  he  will  make 
you  such  a  litter  of  broken  glass  and  dry  and  new  putty  in  front  of  your 
liouse,  as  might  well  induce  any  one  who  does  not  know  you,  to  believe 
that  you  have  gone  extensively  into  the  '  Glasspteen '  business  yourself. 
The  disgusting  way,  too,  in  which  he  straddles  your  window-sill  in 
broad  day-light,  with  the  big  ball  of  putty  before  him,  as  though  he 
had  been  put  there  as  a  punishment  for  not  having  taken  his  physic  in 
the  shape  of  the  great  oily  pill  aforesaid,  is  sufficient  to  drive  you  to 
distraction.  You  feel  an  immense  relief  when,  after  an  hour's  fiddling 
inXh  the  window,  interspersed  with  scraps  of  conversation  with  the 
boys  below,  who  have  blocked  up  your  door-way  to  see  the  pane  put 
in,  you  observe  him  get  off  his  perch,  close  the  window,  survey  it 
doubtfully  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  go  away,  leaving  what  the  Irish 
gentleman  called  '  the  foot-print  of  his  hand '  in  bold  outline  on  the 
glass.  The  Glasspteen  man  drinks  lager  beer  whenever  he  can  get  it, 
and  lives,  usually,  in  the  attic  of  a  tenement-house  ;  but  beyond  these 
habits,  and  the  fisict  that  he  is  not  truthful  in  his  representations  of  the 
quality  of  glass,  little  is  known  of  this  otherwise  harmless  member  of 
that  society  which  lives  by  the  Street-Employments  of  New-York, 
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MR.     LOTHARIO'S     APOLOGY. 

Your  coming  in  last  nighty  my  loTe, 
Was  something  sudden.    I  was  helping  Nxll 

To  tie  the  ribbons  of  her  rigolette : 
She  put  the  crimson  of  her  mouth  up  —  well, 

I  ^m  flesh  and  blood,  and  then  you,  singing,  came 

Into  the  room,  and  tossed  your  head  for  shames 

I  saw  a  sort  of  maiden  northern  lights 
Shoot  up  your  cheeks  and  tremble  in  your  eyes : 

I  like  such  things.    I  like  to  see  the  wind 
Drive  frightened  clouds  across  tempestuous  skiea ; 

I  like  the  sea,  and,  when  it 's  easily  hftd, 

A  very  pretty  woman,  very  mad  I 

I  liked  the  dangerous  and  regal  air 

(You  bear  a  quecn*s  name,  and  a  queen  you  are,) 
With  which  you  donned  your  thibet  open^doak, 

And  clasped  it  with  a  diamond  like  a  star : 
'T  was  charming  in  my  mistress.    But,  my  lifc^ 
It  would  not  be  so  charming  in  my  wife. 

I  like  wild  things,  as  I  have  said,  but  then 
I  should  not  like  to  own  them.    Who  would  be 

Proprietor  of  earthquakes,  or  loose  hurricanes, 
Or  comets  plunging  in  celestial  sea? 

Or  wed  a  maid  that  could,  if  she  should  please^ 

Give  him  a  toudi  of  one  and  all  of  these  ? 

Not  L    Do  n't  let  a  femalQ  thunder-storm 
Brood  in  your  eyes,  with  every  now  and  then 

A  flash  of  angry  lightning.    You  have  had 
Your  March  and  April,  now  be  June  again ; 

And  let  your  fino^nit  eye-brows*  silken  span 

Be  bows  of  promise  to  your  fiivorite  man  1 

I  Vo  had  my  laugh,  and  you  your  pout,  and  now 
(You'll  spoil  that  rose-bud  if  you  twist  it  jbo,) 

Give  me  both  hands,  that  I  may  say  '  Good  Bess, 
The  good  Queen  Bess,*  and  kiss  you,  ere  I  go  — 

The  good  Queen  Bess,  whose  heart  and  mind  and  ftoe 

Teach  me  to  love  all  women  —  as  a  race ! 

So  when  I  kissed  your  pretty  cousin  Nbli^ 
I  honored  one  who  taught  me  to  admire 

Fair  women  in  their  twenties  —  do  n't  you  see  ? 
But  then,  dear  Bess,  as  I  was  standing  by  her, 

Her  lips  quite  close  —  now  this  is  entre  nou$  — 

Upon  my  soul,  I  made  believe 't  was  you  I 
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To  ft  South-Carolinian  born  and  bred,  the  history  of  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
PQold  not  promise  the  most  attractive  reading,  and  the  history  of  the  Palmetto 
bte  itsdf  would  probably  interest  an  English  student  less  even  than  many- 
olmned  Hansabd,  or  the  *  History  of  Sussex.'  As  a  general  rule,  local  histories, 
rlwfiier  of  towns,  cities,  or  States,  have  little  interest  to  readers  whose  birth-place 
r  rendenoe  has  not  been  within  their  limits,  and  little  value  except  to  the  historian, 
le  ftatiquariaD,  or  the  person  whose  ancestors  helped  to  found  the  city,  or  consoli- 
ito  ttie  state.  Gould  one  learn  from  such  a  history  that  his  farm  bounded  the 
nt  where  m  great  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  Indians  and  his  fore&thers, 
r  ihat  lus  bam  stood  where  witches  had  been  burned,  or  some  aboriginal  Uncas 
id  bled,  or  that  the  spring  where  his  cattle  drink  daily  was  that  near  which  the 
ander  of  a  state  once  pitched  his  tent,  he  would  probably  buy  and  read  it,  albeit 
16  historical  association  might  never  advance  the  value  of  his  house  or  land  a 
ogle  p^my.  One  who  resided  out  of  the  State,  or  whose  ancestry,  so  far  as  he 
aowSi  terminates  with  his  grand-&ther,  might  reasonably  cite  the  brevity  of  human 
hf  the  titles  of  a  thousand  books,  firom  Homeb  to  Buckle,  which  must  be  read, 
id  Bufifer  its  leaves  to  remain  uncut 

Mr.  Abnold's  History  of  Rhode-Island  is  more  than  a  special  exception  to  this 
neral  rule.  It  deserves  to  be  read  in  Oregon  as  much  as  in  the  Providence 
iantations,  and  will  find  its  way  into  libraries  across  the  Atlantic.  To  be  sure, 
is  the  history  of  a  single  State,  and  that  State,  territorially,  the  most  insig- 
fleant  in  the  Confederacy,  (a  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  it  would  not  make  one 
nas)  while  in  respect  of  population,  it  does  not  equal  the  aggr^ate  of  half-a-dozen 
tfW'Ymk  wards.  But  it  is  *  a  State  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  exerted  by 
0  weight  of  its  example  an  influence  to  shape  the  political  ideas  of  the  present 
.J,  and  whose  moral  power  has  been  in  the  inverse  ratio  with  its  material  import- 
lOBL*  In  ft  word,  the  history  of  Rhode-Island  is  the  history  of  Rooeb  Willlahs. 
10  lufltory  of  Roger  Willlams  is  the  history  of  religious  liberiy,  (by  him  first 
oorpcmited  into  a  civil  government,)  in  the  very  State  where  it  first  sprang  into 
{oroos  lif&  The  history  of  religious  liberty  is  the  history  of  a  principle  which 
k  nation  has  adopted  as  its  precept,  which  it  holds  for  a  watchword  and  a  secret 
its  imperial  greatness.    Other  men  had  longed  for  it  or  dreamed  of  it,  other 
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States  had  blindly  striven  for  that  sunderance  of  Church  and  State  to  which  ?^ 
leads ;  but  Roger  Williams  was  the  first  civil  legislator  who  proclaimed  the  san^^ 
tity  of  conscience  as  an  unalterable  article  in  his  &ith,  who  stamped  it  upon  h    ^^ 
code  of  laws,  and  then  followed  the  great  principle  with  logical  rcmorsclcssncss  "^ 
all  its  novel)  various,  and  practical  consequences;  and  Rhode-Island  was  the  St%<^^ 
which  first  crystallized  that  sublime  and  simple  truth  into  history.     The  differeact? 
between  Roger  Williams  and  all  other  legislators  (the  Puritans  included)  was  not 
one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.    It  was  not  for  a  certain  more  liberal  measure  of  tolcra- 
tion  that  he  struggled.     It  was  for  man^s  inalienable  right  to  abstract  and  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience.    Others  limited  even  their  toleration  to  one  or  more  Christan 
sects ;  but  as  a  liistorian  of  America  says :  *  Roger  Williams  would  permit  the 
persecution  of  no  opinion,  of  no  religion,  leaving  heresy  unharmed  by  law,  and 
orthodoxy  unprotected  by  the  terrors  of  penal  statutes.' 

At  this  later  day,  wo  can  hardly  imagine  how  novel  this  thorough-going  prind- 
pie  was  to  the  law-makers  and  the  state-builders  who  preceded  the  protege  of  Lord 
Coke.  Kvcn  that  master-builder  Plato,  in  his  model  UoXireio^  never  ooDcdved 
it  The  essential  principle  of  liis  republic  —  the  worthlessncss  of  man  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  —  is  diametrically  opposed  to  it  Baxters  Holy  CommoD- 
wealth,  worse  than  heathen  Plato's  state,  is  at  its  antipodes.  Even  the  wise  and 
good  Bishop,  whose  contemporaries  joined  with  the  satirist  in  ascribing 

'  To  Bbrkblbt  every  virtue  under  heaTen/ 

and  who  spent  several  years  of  his  life  in  the  State  which  Roger  Wtllum 
founded,  writing  his  '  Minute  Philosopher '  under  the  very  cliflk  of  Newport,  nnkes 
his  Mezzoranians  glory  in  that  union  of  Church  and  State  which  Rooer  WiuiiS 
had  once  and  forever  sundered.  Only  in  some  far-oflf  and  inaoocssiblo  Utopii,  like 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  flexible  to  milder  purpoMi 
than  those  whom  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Hekrt  the  Eighth  ruled,  wu  no 
man  suffered  to  l)0  punu^hed  for  his  religion.  The  trials  of  Father  Fitzherbbt 
and  Dr.  Lumbrozo,  and  the  Quaker  persecutions,  stand  in  the  record  agiinst  tbe 
early  Pilgi-ims  of  St  Mary's  ;  and  the  Ma.ssachusctt8  Puritans,  whom  intoleniM 
in  England  should  have  taught  tolerance  in  America,  were  so  fiir  tnm  even  tfatt 
lower  merit  tlian  religious  liberty,  as  to  banish  its  Apostle  firom  their  midst  in  mil- 
winter. 

Tlie  history  of  the  principle  of  religious  freedom  begins  when  the  perfect  Man, 
Jesus  Christ,  eighteen  centuries  and  more  ago,  paid  tribute  to  the  Cjbsass  tnin- 
fused  to  take  upon  Himself  any  jurisdiction  of  temporal  i)Ower.     It  indndes  the 
protest  and  secession  of  the  DonatLst  minority,  (whose  cry  was :  *Quid  eU  irnpi- 
rat  or  i  cum  ecclesiaf — What  lias  the  king  to  do  with  the  Church  f)  when  ChrU- 
ianity  was  the  state  religion.     It  registers  with  high  praise  the  name  of  Akkou 
of  Brescia,  an  apostle  of  all  liberty,  sacred  and  secular,  and  the  atant  eourew  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.     It  writes  in  letters  of  blood  the  long  strugg^  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  the  brutal  sentence  of  the  Pariiament  of  Aix  in  1640.     It  ptSBCS 
in  sad  silence  over  the  great  Reformation  itself  where  every  creed — LirrHXR*8»  Ui- 
lanctiiox\s,  Calvin's,  Bucer's,  and  the  rest  —  gave  to  the  civil  magistrmte  ooercive 
power  in  matters  of  religioa     It  celebrates  the  labors  of  the  AnabaptistB  of  1560 
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and  <fae  noble  heroism  of  the  Episcopal  John  Sxith  in  1611,  and  closes  with  the 
record  of  how,  fighting  against  odds  for  sixteen  centuries  in  the  old  world,  it  at 
last  got  the  state  upon  its  side,  at  the  founding  of  ProvidencQ  by  Roger  Wil« 
UJUB,  in  June^  1636. 

If  the  oonrse  of  events  in  Rhode-Island  has  been  thus  singularly  important,  and 
the  epoch  of  its  establishment  a  cardinal  one  in  the  history  of  the  country,  it 
ii  Ur  to  demand  that  he  who  would  recite  them,  should  rise  above  the  level  of  a 
looil  historian,  and  exhibit  an  ability  and  breadth  of  view  proportioned  to  the  dig^ 
nitf  of  his  thema    Judging  from  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  covers  a  few 
JDBB  more  than  the  period  of  Roger  Wiluahs'  life,  the  requirement  of  the  occa- 
An  has  been  amply  met    The  master  of  an  ample  fortune  and  leisure^  instead  of 
oocopying  his  time  with  firivolous  pleasures  or  the  luxurious  gratification  of  a  cul- 
tifated  taste,  Mr.  Arnold  has  for  fifteen  years  devoted  himself  with  patient  industry 
and  nal  to  the  preparation  for,  and  the  work  of  writing,  this  history  of  his  native 
SlataL  -  During  this  period,  his  contributions  to  this  and  other  departments  of  his- 
tory in  the  appropriate  journals,  have  been  frequent  and  valuable    Besides  those 
aottiorififlB  and  sources  of  information  accessible  to  the  general  student  in  the  various 
Hbnries  and  collections  of  the  Historical  Societies,  he  has  made  use  of  the  hitherto 
mdereloped  resources  of  the  British  State-Paper  Office  at  London,  as  well  as  the 
offioBB  of  Paris  and  the  Hague.    His  history,  therefore,  firom  its  ability,  its  pains- 
taldng  aocoragr,  and.fullness  in  &cts  and  dates,  becomes  at  once  not  merely  a,  but 
ik$  Bfcuidard  history  of  the  State  —  a  State  whose  history  approaches  more  nearly 
than  that  of  any  other,  to  a  history  of  the  nation  and  period. 

A  good  instance  of  the  author^s  accuracy  and  research,  is  found  in  the  brief  ap- 
pendiz  to  his  first  chapter.  The  early  career  of  Roger  Williams  had  been  the 
sulject  of  firequent  and  labored  investigations,  but  with  littie  result*  The  discovery 
of  ttiB  Sadlur  letters  (a  correspondence  between  Roger  Williams  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Saduxb,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke)  threw  some  light  on  his  early  education, 
and  established  the  fiuH;  of  his  being  a  protege  of  Lord  Coke.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  established  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
(If  we  remember  rightiy,  however,  Prof  Gammell,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Roger 
Wff.i.fAifit,  calls  in  question  not  merely  his  connection  with  the  University,  but  the 
whole  story  of  his  intercourse  with  Coke.)  Mr.  Arnold  reviews  the  entire  sub- 
ject, and  ^y^n^ming  while  in  En^nd  the  records  of  Cambridge,  the  Alma  Mater 
of  Lord  Coke,  he  finds  in  the  admission-book  of  Pembroke  College  the  entry, 
*—  WiLUAMS,  29  Jaa,  1623.'  On  the  registrar's  book  he  finds  that  Roger 
WiLUAMS  was  matriculated  a  pension^  of  Pembroke  College,  July  seventh,  1625, 
and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  January,  1626-7.  Still  more  decisive 
efidenoe  he  bring?  to  light  in  the  *  Subscription-Book,'  where,  under  date  of  1626, 
bwfiafr  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  the  autograph  signature  of  Rogerus  Williams, 
wfaidi,  when  compared  with  his  known  hand-writing,  leaves  littie  doubt  of  their 
identity  of  origin. 

A  better  instance  of  this  rescardi  is  found  in  the  author's  finely  reasoned  vin- 
dieadon  of  the  odebrated  patriot,  Dr.  John  Clarke,  from  the  base  conspiracy  of 
his  contemporaries  of  the  Atherton  Company,  in  the  matter  of  the  Connecticut 
boundary,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  complete  refutation  of 
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the  slanders  against  him  and  his  State  which  had  gone  unrefutod  from  his  d^ 
to  our  own,  sanctioned,  too,  by  such  names  as  Javes  Gbahame  and  Josiah  Quix(^^ 
By  letters,  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  Clarke's  int^rity  is  established  beyo>) 
all  controversy,  and  a  notable  proof  is  given  of  the  wisdom  of  judging  a  nn^^ 
character  by  his  exalted  reputation  and  virtue  in  all  other  relations  of  life,  nlikker 
than  by  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  may  cloud  a  single  act 

If  we  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  consdeoo^ 
fully  guaranteed  in  the  charter  obtained  from  Charles  II.  by  Dr.  Clabc^ 
it  is  not  because  we  have  fidlcd  to  appreciate  its  other  remaikable  provisiGoi, 
80  admirably  set  forth  by  the  author  in  his  ninth  chapter.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  a  royal  patent,  thus  distinguished  frx>m  all  other  royal  patents  ever  gnnted, 
as  well  as  by  its  acknowledgment  of  the  Indian  titles  to  the  sml  as  paramount,  ud 
its  pimply  republican  character,  should  have  survived  till  1843,  (the  period  of  its 
abrogation,)  the  oldest  constitutional  charter  in  the  world. 

The  chronic  difficulties  between  Rhode-Island  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  Lojui^ 
ice  which  the  weaker  State  was  continually  subjected  to  by  the  stronger,  irould 
almost  justify  some  asperity  of  speech  on  the  part  of  a  historian  and  son  of  Shod^ 
Island ;  but  wo  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Arnold  remains  always  fiur-minded, 
and  judicious  in  his  language.  Some  new  light,  to  be  sure,  is  thrown  upon  the 
Puritan  cliaractcr,  (praise  of  which  is  the  cant  of  American  history,)  but  e?€i7  re- 
presentation of  the  Massachusetts  colonists,  is  sustained  by  documentaiy  ni- 
dencc,  even  when  it  is  their  notorious  bigotry,  their  unscrupulous  disregud 
of  the  rights  of  others,  their  banishments  and  persecutions,  or  their  brutality  lod 
double-dealing  with  the  natives  that  is  recorded.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  ii 
free  from  bias,  and  will  not  oven  be  enthusiastic^  if  enthusiasm  shall  tempt  turn 
to  bo  unjust  He  nevertheless  rises  with  ease  to  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  hii 
Uionie  when  the  character  of  the  Puritans,  the  Antinomian  controyersy,  the  gnuxl 
principles  of  the  charter,  or  the  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the  Indju 
wars,  or  the  character  of  the  government  and  its  patriot  founders,  is  discuael 
In  general  his  stylo  is  dear,  possessing  no  special  exoellence  or  defect^  but  sochH 
a  cultivated  gentleman  would  use  in  describing  simply  and  deariy  ftcts  as  he  fees 
them  There  are  no  extravagancies,  and  only  a  few  inaccuracies,  sndi  as  tbt 
which  disfigures  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  chapter,  where  '  transpired '  if  and 
for  *occun*cd.'  The  most  objectionable  of  these  is  the  frequent  into 
of  the  words  *  religious  toleration '  with  *  religious  ffeedom,*  as  if  the  two  ] 
conveyed  the  same  idea,  or  were  less  than  heaven-wide  in  their  differenoa 

The  divisions  of  this  history  are  those  into  which  the  course  of  erents  phSkso- 
phically  separates.  They  treat  successively  of  the  period  from  the  settlement  of  Nev. 
England  to  the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Antinomian  Controversy,  the 
aborigines  of  Rhode-Island  and  the  Pequot  war,  the  history  of  Providence  fromiti 
settlement  in  1636,  to  the  organization  of  the  Government  under  the  jiraliminaiy 
charter  in  1647,  the  histories  of  Aquedneck,  Warwick,  and  Narragansett,  fbrtte 
same  period,  the  history  of  the  incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Parliamentary  Charter,  May  1647,  to  the  usurpation  of  Coddixgtoi, 
AugiLst,  1651,  from  tliLs  period  to  the  adoption  of  the  Royal  Charter,  Noronbcr 
1663,  then  to  the  commencement  of  Puilip^s  war,  then  to  the  trial  of  the  HiBftii 


causQS)  then  to  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  charter  The  last  chapter  treats 
of  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  Andros  government  to  the  close  of 
tbe  seventeenth  century,  only  seventeen  yenrs  before  which  Rooer  Williams  died 
The  soul-liberty,  which  he  braved  pestilence,  fiimine^  danger,  and  death  to 
achieve,  and  which  has  now  become  firtnly  woven  into  the  texture  of  our  govern- 
ment^ in  another  volume  wiH  be  traced  through  its  influence  upon  the  manner^ 
habits,  and  morals  of  the  people ;  this,  and  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
State,  and  its  relatioas  to  the  policy  and  progress  of  the  State,  eTents  of  which 
Mr,  Arnold  must  soon  make  mention,  will  afford  him  that  opportunity  to  enlarge 
upon  the  philosophy  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
Rhode-Island,  which  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  he  modestly  resigns  to  otlier 
hands,  but  which  none  are  more  competent  than  he  to  uodertake,  and  from  which 
be  will  not  readily  bo  excused, 

*The  Scouring  or  thb  White  Hoese,  or  thb  Long  Vacation  or  a  Lonooh 
Clere,'  is  by  the  author  of  that  capital  book  *Tom  BrowfCn  Si^hool  Day»,''  the  story 
of  a  young  English  boy's  life  at  one  of  the  great  schools  of  England.  This  volume 
ig  an  equally  entertaining  and  truthful  picture  of  the  sports  of  the  middle  cliis&cs  of 
tbe  same  country,  *  The  White  Horse  ^  is  a  rude  colossal  figure  cut  out  in  the  turf 
on  tJio  BerksMre  clmlkhilk,  which  has  given  its  name  to  a  whole  district,  and 
deb  popular  legends  connect  with  the  name  of  King  ALrREP,  who  there  won  his 
itest  victory  over  the  pagans,  and  in  whoso  honor  festivals  have  been  held  op 
spot,  at  very  short  intervals,  ever  since  the  ninth  century,  *  Scouring  the 
White  Horse  *  is  nothing  less  tlian  a  rc-touchtng  of  the  lines  of  this  engraving  on 
tbe  fiice  of  the  country.  The  event  was  celebrated  on  AVliite  Horse  Hill  on  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenlli  of  September,  185T,  by  twent)^  thousand  people  of  those 
parts,  with  good  old  English  sports,  wrestlings  single-stick,  backsword  play,  cart- 
hone  races,  greased-pole  climbing,  pig-chases,  jingling-matches,  foot-niccs,  hurdle- 
noee,  and  donkey-races.  Commissioned  to  compile  a  memorial  of  this  local  '  pas- 
time/ the  author  has  made  it  tlio  occasion  to  gather  up  the  scattered  legend-^  and 
traditions  of  the  country  side^  with  whatever  scraps  of  antiquarian  love,  vernacular 
dialogue,  and  bits  of  odd  rh3m[ie  pertained  to,  or  might  illustrate  bis  subject,  weav- 
ing all  tills  incongruous  material,  varying  from  old  Saxon  chronicles  to  a  sermon 
defending  the  uses  of  English  sports,  with  a  charming  love-story,  in  a  skilful 
and  agreeable  manner*  To  him,  and  the  graphic  pencil  of  Richard  Doyle,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  book  almost  as  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  '  good  old  England  * 
every  where  as  to  the  west-countrymen  who  last  year  so  religiously  assisted  at  the 
great  scouring. 

*  TnoRXD  ALE :  OR  THE  CONFLICT  OF  OpiNioxs,*  IS,  to  Say  the  least  of  it,  a  su^estive 
book.  As  in  reading  the  dialogues  of  Plato  one  continually  wishes  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  of  Kallikles,  or  Prodikos,  or  Kritias,  Utc  men  of  straw  whom  Socrates 
vnnquishes  so  easily,  so  in  reading  *  Thomtkle,^  neither  the  faith  of  Cvril  the 
Cktcrcian,  nor  the  skepticism  of  SECKExnoRF,  nor  tho  Utopianism  of  Clauencb 
ioems  always  best  argued  or  most  shrewdly  attacked.  It  may  bo  doubted,  too,  if  a 
disappointed  life,  the  certainty  of  approaching  death,  the  habiti^  of  a  meditative  idler, 
and  the  weakness  of  an  indecisivo  character,  such  as  TuoaxnAXE  possessed,  can 
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consist  with  a  hearty  earnestness  after  truth,  judicial  fairness,  and  balance    ^.^ 
mind,  but  do  not  ratlier,  compel  indifTercntism  or  Tadllaiion.     The  *  Coufi*^^-^ 
F'idei  of  an  Eclectic  and  Utopian  Philosopher^  which  occupies  the  last  two  hundr^ 
pages  of  the  book,  has  the  same  merit  of  suggestivenoss,  and  in  some  partA,  of  ^7,). 
quent  originality.    So  much  of  it  as  is  a  system  of  psychology  is  very  vubierab^ 
though  there  is  some  force  in  the  point  of  which  he  makes  much,  the  oomplexit}-  (/ 
the  most  simple  state  of  consciousness.     The  tone  and  general  spirit  of  the  eclectic'jf 
argument  is  such  as  most  thinking  and  religious  men  will  agree  with,  and  his  I^ 
suits  such  as  they  approve  and  all  desire. 

A  New  History  op  the  Conquest  op  Mexico,  or  rather  a  collection  of  csnjs 
written  to  overset  the  established  histories  of  Mexico  and  Centnl  America,  and  to 
prove  the  Phoenician  origin  of  those  empires,  has  just  been  puUished  by  Romr 
A.  Wilson.  That  skepticism,  which  is  said  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  age,  w» 
never  more  thorough-going  tlian  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson.  If  the  statements  ud 
arguments  of  his  work  are  true,  then  it  is  also  true  that  the  accepted  histories  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Coktez,  are  romances  and  fiiblcs,  with  hardly  a  skeleton  of 
fact ;  that  the  civilization  of  Montezuma  and  the  Aztecs  in  the  zenith  of  thdr  pro- 
perity,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Iroquois  Indians ;  that  a  large  part  of  the  dispakhes 
of  Coktez  were  designedly  untrue,  and  written  to  impose  on  the  Emperor,  Chaues 
the  Fifth ;  that  Bebnal  Diaz  was  a  myth,  that  Bouturini  was  a  credulous  impostor; 
that  Robertson,  in  his  history  of  America,  has  written  nonsense;  and  that  Prescor, 
who  is  commonly  considered  one  of  the  first  and  the  most  fiur-minded  of  historius^ 
instead  of  erecting  an  enduring  literary  monument,  which  will  live  long  after  hii 
newly-buried  body  has  mouldered  to  dust,  has  only  been  building  casUes  in  air,  Im 
Histories  having  no  better  foundation  than  the  ancient  world,  which,  according  to 
the  East-Indian  philosopher,  rested  on  the  back  of  a  mighty  elephant^  and  the  cfe- 
phant  on  the  shell  of  a  monster  turtle,  and  the  turtle  on  a  serpent,  and  the  leipat 
on  noUiing. 

Besides  these  difficulties,  enough  to  discourage  most  writers,  Mr.  Wilsoh  hitto 
contend  with  a  style  not  of  the  clearest  or  most  dignified  kind,  and  %  akqitidflin  oo 
the  part  of  his  readers  which  will  hardly  be  inferior  to  his  own.  In  spite  of  aD, 
however,  we  venture  to  say,  that  had  this  book  been  published  thirty  yearB  ago, 
Mr.  Pkescott  would  never  have  written  of  the  Mexican  conquest  as  he  did;  and 
whoever  Tivrites  or  reads  of  it  hereaflcr,  must  take  the  &cts  whidi  Mr.  Wiuoi 
proves,  into  his  account 

FuANgois  Akago^s  Biographies  op  Distinguisued  SciENTinc  MfeH  hare  ben 
translated  from  the  Fi'ench  by  Admiral  Smyth,  Baden  Powell^  and  Robb 
Cikant.  The  first  volume  of  this  scries  of  tloges  of  eminent  moi  of  Bdenc^  in 
their  lifetimes  members  of  the  French  Academy,  comprises,  besides  Asago*!  cnto- 
taining,  romantic,  and  egotistic  biography  of  his  youth,  memoirs  of  Baillt,  tfai 
elder  IIerschel,  Laplace  and  Joseph  Fourier.  The  second  volume  jiKfadw  die 
memoirs  of  Carnot,  Malus,  Fresnel,  Thomas  Youno,  and  James  Watt.  Aside 
from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  any  production  from  the  pen  of  Arago,  these 
memoirs  have  a  still  higher  value.  This  arises  from  the  simple  and  lannnoin  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  subjects  of  his  biographies  in  tho  particolar 
branches  of  science  to  which  tliey  were  devoted     Comprising  accounts  of  men  en- 


gaged  in  the  most  varied  pursuits,  this  Tolume,  therefore,  gives  no  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  progresa  of  dIsooYery  in  th&  field  of  physical  gdetice  during  the  last 
century. 

Busax^tL'a  Natitkb  and  tjie  Scternatubal  is  a  work  to  which  we  had  hoped 
Ui  give  more  space  tlmn  remains  to  us  in  the  present  number.  We  eaji  only  hope 
to  indicate  its  purpose^  and  pniiso,  in  the  briefest  iimnner^  the  remarkable  ability 
displayed  in  its  method,  its  argumcnt^^  and  its  rhetoric.  Conraving  that  natunil- 
ism  perT*des  the  theology,  science,  polities,  literature,  and  life  of  the  day,  and 
gathers  the  hostile  squadrons  of  unbelief  to  a  more  momentous  battle  vnth 
Christianity  than  any  since  its  inaiigiiration,  he  undertakes  to  find  a  legiti- 
mate place  for  the  supernatural  in  the  system  of  God,  and  show  it  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  divine  system  itself  thus  proving  Christianity  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  plan  of  the  world  of  nature,  vindi'iating  the  supenmtuml  truths 
of  Christianity  and  exhibiting  the  rational  foundation  for  its  supornaturalism. 
This  method  avoids  the  inherent  and  insupenil)le  diffifultics  of  a  punctually  in- 
fidilible  and  verbal  inspiration,  and  yet  shows  tiic  ground  for  a  genuine,  comprehen- 
sive faith  in  the  supernatura!  origin  of  the  Christian  revelation  as  a  gift  of  God  to 
man.  To  nxaipitulate  mainly  in  the  author's  language — ^his  argument  turns  on 
two  facts:  the  fact  that  we  act  supernaturally  ourselves,  which  God  maj-  do  as 
well  as  we,  and  the  fact  of  sin,  established  by  universal  observation  and  universal 
consciousness.  From  these  he  goes  on  to  show  that  nature  is  the  inferior  and  in- 
strumental part  of  the  system  of  God,  and  complementary  to  the  supernatural,  that 
it  is  a  scheme  of  causalities  disordered  by  sin,  and  needing  dclivemnce  by  the  force 
of  some  supernatural  redemption.  Hero  aiises  Uie  presumption  in  ikvor  of  such  a 
work  as  Cliristianity  undertakes  and  declares  to  be  undertaken.  The  record  of  the 
life  of  CfiKisT,  who  is  called  a  aelf-endencing  miracle,  is  then  examined,  and  the 
oondusion  of  the  matter  is  the  establishment  of  those  two  historic  out-posts,  Chhist 
juid  His  miracles,  and  the  grand  working  plan  and  6ict  of  a  supernatural  grace  and 
salvation. 

These  are  not  the  pages  in  which  to  discuss  Dr.  Bushkell's  suocesa  or  failure  in 
his  argument  His  book,  however,  is  one  which  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook, 
both  from  the  conceded  ability  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  parallelism  be- 
tween his  argument  for  the  supernatural  in  religion,  and  that  of  Tueodoke  Paaileb 
i^nst  it 

Rf  sKtN  makes  the  truthful  remark,  that  *  until  common-sense  finds  its  way  into 
architecture,  there  can  be  little  hope  for  it'  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  *TnE  House,'  a  Pocket  Manual  of  Rural  Architecture  published  by  Fowler 
and  Wbli^  This  work  closes  the  popular  series  of  Rural  Manuals  to  which  it 
belotn^  and  we  greatly  mistake  if  it  be  not  destined  to  command  even  a  more 
generous  patronage  and  a  wider  circulation  than  *  The  Garden/  *  The  Farm,'  and 
*  Domestic  Animals,'  which  have  preceded  it  It  is,  like  them,  a  thoroughly 
practical  work,  written  for  ihc  people,  in  a  style  which  tlic  people  can  understand, 
and  while  containing  every  thing  tlrnt  one  would  expect  or  desire  to  find  in  such  a 
work,  is  brought^  by  its  size  and  price,  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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*Memoibs  of  a  Nulufier  : '  Part  Second.  —  Before  we  oommeiioe  the  Beoood 
part  of  this  Memoir,  let  us  remark,  that  the  reader  will  be  struck  wilh  the  iffluenoe 
of  imagination  which  the  writer  exhibits,  not  less  than  with  the  playful  dianctff 
of  his  humor,  always  good-natured,  and  the  keenness  of  his  satiriGBl  descriptioDL 
But  let  us  take  up  the  thread  of  his  narrative  where  we  left  it  He  is  on  the  *do¥n- 
ward  road,'  it  will  be  remembered,  through  the  Mammoth  Gaye,  to  the  Infanl 
Regions,  accompanied  by  a  disembodied  Yankee-peddler,  who  has  an  *a£Bmtj*ftr 
the  spirit  of  one  Nehemiah  Pettibones,  who  when  in  the  flesh  *  owed  him  ini» 
pence  for  over  eighteen  years  I ' 

Journeying  thus  in  company,  the  travellers  at  length  retdi  the  fkbled  StjL 
Old  Charon  is  there,  all  ready  with  his  boat,  to  take  them  across,  AmrnnOtt^ 
twelve-and-a-half  cents  from  each  of  them  for  his  ferriage.  The  Yankee  higg^ 
with  him  for  half  an  hour,  trying  to  induce  him  to  take  a  ten-oent  piece.  But  it 
would  n't  do :  and  moreover,  there  was  another  point,  of  much  more  importanee, 
to  be  arranged  Charon,  who  was  a  custom-house  officer,  as  well  as  keeper  of  the 
ferry,  seeing  the  peddler's  parcel  of  merchandise,  proceeds  to  levy  a  heavy  tariff  upon 
it :  which,  by  dint  of  ^minimums,'  *  appraisements,'  *  ad-valorema,'  etc,  is  made  to 
amount  to  about  two  himdred  and  fifty  per  cent !  This  the  peddler  was  unable  to 
pay :  and  Charon,  declaring  the  goods  forfeited,  directs  them  to  be  seised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infernal  treasury :  and  driving  the  Yankee  into  the  boaf^  sets  sulftr 
the  opposite  shore. 

Great  and  grievous  to  be  borne  were  the  peddler's  consternation  and  despairit 
this  unexpected  destruction  of  his  mercantile  prefects :  *  Ho  stood  in  the  *»"iAiMid 
end  of  the  boat,  with  out-stretched  arms  and  piteous  crieSi  and  Btreuning  fju 
riveted  upon  his  lost  cart,  as  it  remained  on  the  beach,  until  a  thick  and  pcstikBtiri 
fog,  which  ever  rises  from  those  gloomy  waters,  at  length  hid  it  from  his  fii^* 
And  here  ensues  a  weirdly-graphic  description  of  the  black  and  sluggish  stma 
over  which  they  were  passing :  *  Its  horrid  waters  were  thickly  peopled  with  huge 
snakes,  and  toads,  and  dragon:'^,  and  crocodiles,'  and  every  other  hideous  i 
which  is  bom  of  the  slime  of  a  corrupt  and  putrifying  flood.  So  numi 
they,  also,  that  a  passage  could  scarcely  be  forced  amidst  them,  wlule  with  : 
eyes,  and  eagerly-stretched,  frightful  jaws,  they  glared  upon  the  tiftTeDersL 

Suddenly,  while  looking  inquisitively  among  the  '  awful  critters,'  the  free  of  the 


Yankoe  gleaniB  aa  with  iolBDio  deli gbt,  at  some  object  which  he  has  dbcoyered.  It 
turns  out  to  ho  a  large  *  cooter/  (which  we  t&ke  to  be  a  sort  of  snapptng-tmile)  that 
iucftutioasly,  and  in  an  eyil  hour  for  its<?lf^  rofio  to  the  surface,  only  a  few  ftct  from 
the  boat :  *  The  creature,  however,  seemeil  instinctiyely  to  know  the  enemy  of  its 
races,  and  as  briskly  as  possible,  retreated  tovrard  the  bottom,  ft  was  an  abyss 
upon  which  nothing  Uving  could  look  without  a  shudder,  and  into  which  it  seemed 
that  nothing  could  renture  without  destruction^  NcTcrtlieless,  head-foremost  the 
eager  Yankee  plunges  in ;  when :  *  At  the  sight  of  a  native  of  Connecticut,  the 
monsters^  lately  so  fierce  and  hungry,  scampered  away  in  all  directions,  tumbling 
over  each  otlier  in  their  fright!  *  Down  dived  the  peddler;  and  the  dark  flood, 
dosing  ovtT  his  course,  concealeti  him  for  a  short  time  from  view.  At  length  he 
emerged,  however,  bearing  triumphantly  a!oft  the  captive  *  cooter/  and  regained  the 
boat :  and  there,  seating  himself  in  the  bottom,  with  his  back  to  his  felbw-voyagei'ss 
he  took  a  jack-knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  ftl]  busily  to  work.  The  sound  of  much 
cutting  and  scraping  wns  heartl,  but  his  operations  could  not  be  seen.  At  the  first 
habitation,  however,  tliat  was  re^ichcd  after  cr<xssing  the  river,  the  Yankee  product*d 
and  oQered  for  sale  an  article  which  he  caEed  'an  elegant  tortoise-shell  comb/  and 
hfi  fidd  it,  for  a  high  price,  to  an  old  woman  who  had  died  of  love  and  green 
apples  I 

*  Proceeding  into  the  interior,*  they  presently  reach  the  judgment-seat  of  old 
Rbadamasthus,  where  sentence  is  piL^sed  upon  all  who  arrive  in  the  infernal 
dominions.    The  court  was  sitting,  and  business  seemed  to  be  carried  on  with  a  dis- 
patch quite  luiknown  to  our  '  upper  ^  tdbunak     Proscntly  one  of  the  constables 
^caila  out: 
^^b YmciL  HosKiNS  I  —  YmoTL  Hoskins  \  * 
^^"*HeTe  I '  answers  the  Yankee  peddler,  quaking  up  to  the  bar. 
W      Ebadamantuus  was  seated  with  a  great  number  of  huge  account-books  before 
§     Wro:  *YiBuiL  Hoskiks  is  your  name,  is  it?*  said  he  :   '  here  it  is,  among  the  Hs. 
ppw  49,858 :  ah,  Vibgil,  there  is  a  tenibly  long  account  against  you.     Let  ^a  see  a 
few  of  the  charges  : 

^TiroilHoskimb,  Ba. 

*Jr»B  27,  18  — :  To  §e!ling,  in  the  course  of  one  peddling  expedition,  497,868 
wooden  autmegs,  281,532  Spoiiidh  segara,  made  of  oak  leaves,  and  six  hundred  and 
fofty-^even  wooden  clocks. * 

'  What  do  you  aay  to  that  charge,  Hoskims? 

HosciNS:  *'Satf  to  it?  Why,  that  waa  counted,  in  our  place,  ahe5at  the  greatent 
peddlin*  trip  that  ever  waa  made  over  the  Potoatac/ 

Rhapahanthcs  :  ^  Judo  29,  IB  — -:  *  To  atealing  an  old  grind-stooe,  covering  tt  wilh 
cotton  cloth,  gmearing  it  over  with  butter,  and  setting  it  a§  a  checise.* 

HosKrtfs:  {in  grtat  surprise:)  *  Jimminy  t — ^you  wovild  pumah  a  man  for  tfutt^ 
would  ye?' 

RnAPAMAKTHTS :  *  Bccember  ia,1780 :  To  making  a  counterieit  dollar  out  of  pewter, 
when  you  were  six  year*  old,  and  cheating  your  own  father  with  it.* 

HosKiira :  *  My  parent  was  real  glad  when  he  found  it  eout :  he  said  it  showed  I  had 
a  genua/ 

RHAOAMAimiiTS :  *  To  tidcinga  worn-out  pair  of  ahoes^  which  you  found  in  the  road, 
and  selling  them  to  an  old  lady,  as  being  the  actual  shoes  of  Saint  Paul.' 
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H0SEIR8,  (t0ii4  ^mUoiixmi)  *I  nmde  four  dollars  and  twdre  uid  a  half  oenta  bf^ 
that  operation  1  * 

RiijiDAUiLNTfPJS :  *  July  %  18  — :  *  To  Uking  an  empty  old  watch*<)oae,  putting  a  Hv 
cricket  into  it,  and  then  gelling  it  na  a  patent-lever  in  full  motion.' 

HosKiNS  \  *  He  I  he  !  he  t  — waJ,  that  tcti«  one  of  the  'cutest  triuka  I  ever  played  ia  j 
aU  my  Ufe  I ' 

RnADAicAirrHus :  ^It  would  occupy  me  a  week,  Hobkjns,  to  go  through  aU  thtJ 
charges  against  you.     I  really  am  getting  entirely  out  of  pationcc  with  New-£DglaDd|  j 
for  It  giTcs  me  more  trouble  than  alt  tho  rest  of  the  world  put  together.     Tou  are  1 
sentenced  to  be  thrown  into  a  lake  of  bolting  molasses,  where  nearly  all  yoQr  country* 
mcD  already  arc,  with  that  same  old  grind-Btonc  tied  to  your  neck.' 

After  tho  Yankee  hiul  been  thus  di^iposed  ot  thei-e  were  a  few  other 
Among  the  re«t,  an  old  Virginian  was  condemned  for  fishing  on  Sunday ;  a  Ken*  I 
tuckian  for  horse-stealing ;  a  Georgian  for  hard-swearing ;  and  a  South-Ca 
for  taking  part  with  tlie  Ck*neral  GoTemment  agaitist  his  own  State* 

Leaving  the  court  of  Rhadamanthus,  the  *  Nullified  ^  and  hU  oompftnion  Ka-J 
LOUF  pursue  their  journey,  not  *  into  the  interior  *  of  the  infernal  domimon,  hot^ 
toward  one  of  the  provinces  on  its  borders,  milder  in  its  clitnate,  and  less  fearful  ia 
aspect  The  syb-terrcstrial  picture  is  drawn  with  wonderful  scenic  effect  Let  1 
segregate  and  condense  some  of  the  elementary  accessories :  To  the  left,  stretcM^ 
a  VBiit  ridge  of  moun tains,  of  immeasurable  height^  whose  summits  were 
from  view  \  their  midway  rocks  were  bare  and  blackened ;  continual  thu 
^]lled  around  them ;  and  incessant  flashes  of  the  fiercest  lightnings  played  \ 
their  bksied  sides :  deep  caverns  pierced  their  base,  whence  issued  the  eletnents  iai 
their  strength :  furious  winds  roared  out  of  some,  while  others  vomited  forth  | 
torrentB  of  molten  minerals,  or  volumes  of  murky  flame.  Occasionally,  throngli  in-  j 
frequent  gaps  in  tho  mountain,  glimpses  might  be  caught  of  the  region  beyond,  for  J 
the  most  part  veiled  in  a  deep  and  awful  gloom:  save  when,  from  time  to  tiiD«,  %\ 
gleam  of  lurid  light  would  flash  tlirough  the  darkness,  a  volcano  blaae  fbrtli  with  i 
tiercer  fury,  or  the  broad  lx»som  of  a  burning  lake  be  lighted  up  with  a  redder,! 
ruddier  gbw.  Turning  from  this  region,  however,  they  soon  entered  a  coaotry  j 
much  more  csirtbly  in  appearance,  ■  Indeed^'  says  our  *  NrLLirreH,'  *any  one  who  J 
will  travel  through  certain  portions  of  North  or  South -Carolina,  in  the  month  of 
August,  may  sec  whole  districts  little  less  hot  and  desolate.     The  eand  was  kn«>>  ^ 

^daepv  the  atmosphere  oppressively  warm,  and  the  earth  parched  and 
•fllBlphur-springs '  were  numerous;  but  during  my  whole  journey,  I  saw  noti j 
single  drop  of  water ;  and  tliere  appeared  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  all  other  flui<k 
I  believe  I  may  safely  say^  that  if  there  be  any  vice  fh>m  wliich  the  inhabitants  are  ^ 
free,  it  is  that  of  liard-drinking,' 

But  the  reader  must  not  forget  that  Kalouf^  our  traveller's  diabolical  companioD,  j 
is  on  his  way  to  be  marritnl  j  and  at  length  tho  twain  retidi  the  habitation  of  the 
parents  of  the  bride,  where  every  thing  betokens  the  exalted  notion  which  tbol 
femily  entertain  of  their  conscqucniic  and  gentility,    A  *  numerous  and  I 
company  ^  was  fast  assembling.     Too  lazy  to  use  their  own  wings,  some  k 
mounted  on  huge  ravens  or  vultures  ;  others  trotted  up  on  the  backs  of  \ 

*  hyenas ;  while  the  old  women  came  trooping  through  the  air  on  broom-sticks.    AD  * 
things  indicated  that  a  moat  uproarious  frolic  was  about  to  take  place. 
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Among  tJie  various  preparations,  howbeit,  which  meet  our  travefler's  eyes,  he  is 
especially  struck  with  a  soft  of  infernal  harhccue  which  was  heing  cannibalistically 
cooked  in  the  yard ;  Teprobatcs  roasting  whole,  upon  spits  before  large  fires :  *  The 
reaukr  mast  uoderstand,  mareoror,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  these  captives,  that 
no  punishment  or  process  to  which  they  may  possibly  be  subjected,  can  ever  put 
an  end  to  their  sensation  and  existence.  Thus  the  operation  of  being  roasted, 
carved,  and  eaten,  by  a  number  of  voracious  deviU,  instead  of  destroying  or  dimi- 
nishing, greatly  increases  the  capacity  for  further  sufTering,  For,  in  that  case,  each 
s^arate  particle  becomes  endowed  with  a  distinct  life,  and  a  keener  sensibility  to 
pain ;  and  the  portions  which  liad  composed  the  body,  scattered  probably  thousands 
of  miles  apart*,  a  finger  here^  a  rib  there,  a  slice  of  the  tender-loin  somewhere  else ; 
are  allowed  no  p^  until  they  search  each  other  out^  and  rcilnlle  in  their  former 
fhape ;  a  business  which  cannot  require  le^  than  many  centuries  of  crawling  to 
lomplish :  and  it  is  no  sooner  done,  perhaps,  than  another  crew  of  hungry 
loas  catch  the  re-integrated  culprit,  and  inflict  upon  him  a  repetition  of  the  same 
tedious  and  disagreeable  process.' 

Among  the  unlucky  wights,  •  thus  conyerbed  into  roasters/  our  nullifying  travel- 
ler sees  several  whoec  fiioes  he  remembers.  One  is  *  a  high  dignitary  of  the  bench, 
and  author  of  a  big  book,  uf>on  a  spit  made  expressly  to  ntit  him,  with  ^  eight 
points*  —  a  learned  South-Carolina  Judge^  who  was  in  the  habit,  while  holding 
court,  of  beating  his  own  constables  when  they  attempted  to  preserve  the  peace; 
and  an  old  woman  named  William  SsatH.'  But  the  most  conspicuous  personage 
of  them  all  was  *  a  little  bald-hesaded  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  constant  paa- 
sion«  He  was  incessantly  scolding  the  cotiks,  cither  for  turning  the  spit  too  fast, 
or  too  slow,  or  for  letting  it  remain  still.  Nothing  could  please  him.  He  had  once 
been,  while  upon  earth,  somewhat  notorious  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Rhode- 
Island  T 

The  black  fiddlers  have  given  the  signal  for  the  dancing  to  begin  ;  beaux  *  dressed 
most  flamingly/  and  young  ladies  with  gannents  even  shorter  than  BmKs^  *  cuttie 
sark,'  are  capering  away,  and  the  fun  growing  *  fast  and  furiotis,'  when  all  at  once 
the  alarm  is  given :  *  Tfie  emmy  u  upon  vs  f  —  ^/w!  enemy  !  th^  enemy  !  ' 

All  was  now  confusion  and  dismay :  the  devils  rushed  forth  and  prepared  hr  a 
bold  defence,  and  new  recruits  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  Having  sallied  out 
with  the  rest,  our  *Nullifteb'  is  enabled  to  survey  the  invading  enemy,  approach- 
in  hostile  array,  and  in  vast  numbers.  They  are  armcfl  with  long  spindles, 
ft  great  variety  of  patent  weapons,  of  curious  form  and  contrivance.  Among 
their  numerous  binders,  tliere  were  three  who  seemed  to  be  preeminent  The  one 
in  front,  who  conunanded  the  right  wing,  was  mounted  on  a  largo  cow,  of  the  real 
English  breed,  and  dressed  in  a  shining  suit  of  new  broadcloth.  The  reader  will 
perceive,  without  much  trouble,  from  tlie  remarks  with  which  he  endeavors  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  his  followers,  that  he  belongs  to  a  subterranean  anny  of  Pko- 
TEcnoNisTs.  Uc  animates  them  with  the  assurance,  that  '  of  all  the  discoveries 
which  have  enlightened  and  benefited  the  race,  Political  Economy  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pointi,^  and  established  conclusions  never  befofe  drenmod  of; 
such  as: 

*  That  two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  but  something  else,  not  explicitly  deter- 
nuned  as  yet : 
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^  That  the  higher  the  tax  upon  articles  of  merchandise,  the  lower  will  be  the  price : 
and  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  cheapness  thus  to  be  attained : 

*  All  which,'  adds  the  General  of  the  Right  Wing,*  *is  proved  in  that  invaluable 
work,  *  Th€  Register,''  published  by  me,  at  five  dollars  per  annum.  Let  us  estab- 
lish the  i*eign  of  these  grand  principles !  Look  at  me,  my  countrymen  I  Do  you 
SCO  this  new  coat,  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons,  of  superfine  blue  broad-doth  ?  They 
are  a  present  to  me  from  the  Pawtuckct  Manufacturing  Company.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  I  have  received  in  presents  2347  coats,  1938  waistooats,  2551  pairs  of  panta- 
loons, 1496  hats,  and  13,683  pairs  of  shoes,  as  tokens  of  admiration  of  my  talentis 
and  as  a  slight  remuneration  for  my  services  in  raising  prices  and  manufactories. 
Come  on,  then,  my  brave  soldiers !  —  calico  shall  soon  sell  for  two  dollars  a  yard, 
and  each  of  you  shall  bo  dre  sed  as  fine  as  I  am  I ' 

This  editorial  *  leader '  will  be  as  readily  recognized,  even  at  this  distant  day,  as 
the  leader  of  the  left  vring,  who  was  *  moimted  on  a  large  sheep  I '  nc  bore  in  one 
hand  'The  Olive-Branch,'  and  in  the  other  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *The  Ruknoon.' 
He  made  a  speech,  in  the  same  vein  as  tliat  of  the  other  comnumder,  and  then  gave 
the  word  for  the  forces  which  he  led,  to  ^  move  on  to  the  charge ! '  They  advance, 
but  are  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  small  rivulet  of  sulphur :  *  Ah,  my  friends  I  *  ex- 
claims the  dismayed  General,  *  this  must  bo  the  Rubicon — do  n't  lot  us  pass  the 
Rubicon  I '    So  this  division  of  the  army  was  brought  to  a  dead  halt 

*  A  far  mightier  spirit,  nobler  in  form,  prouder  in  bearing,  and  fiercer  and  more 
intellectual  in  aspect,'  next  advances  with  gleaming  eye,  and  a  port  like  an  angel 
of  light :  *  He  rode  upon  a  large  Kentucky  boar,  that  upreared  his  bristles,  and 
scattered  the  foam  from  his  long,  keen  tusks,  as  his  rider  spurred  him  fiiriously 
about,  marshaling  his  forces.  His  banner  was  a  piece  of  coarse  hempen  doth ;  in 
one  hand  he  bore  aloft  a  knife  and  fork  —  in  the  other  a  pack  of  cards.  Haric  I — he 
Ls  prepared  to  speak,  and  the  whole  army  Is  husheil  in  expectation :  when  lo!  a 
most  strange  and  uncouth  figure  rushes  forward.  It  is  the  Rhode-Islander,  half 
roasted,  with  the  spit  still  sticking  through  his  body  I  He  had  not  been  wdl- 
watched  by  the  infernal  cooks ;  and  *  discovering  tliat  speechifying  wis  going  on, 
he  had  broken  loose,  determined  to  have  his  share.'  All  attempts  to  srrest  him 
prove  ineffectual  He  succeeds  in  mounting  a  convenient  eminence^  and  with 
vehement  tone  and  gesture,  begins ;  when :  *  At  the  awful  sounds  of  his  Toioe^  the 
whole  multitude,  devils  and  spirits  of  all  sorts  and  degrees,  scattered  in  unirerHil 
dismay.  Every  purpose  was  forgotten,  except  that  of  escape  from  the  honid  i 
Partaking  in  the  general  panic,  our  ^  Nullifier  *  and  his  travelling 
flee  in  hot  haste,  and  neither  pause  nor  look  behind  them,  until  they  find 
selves  safely  back  in  the  upper  world. 

Let  us  leave  this  scene  of  *  Nullification  *  Bisaffisction,  and  Stron^Mld  of  Pro- 
tectionists, and  pass  to  a  ^  higher  sphere  *  of  upper-world  love  and  affection. 

No  sooner  has  our  traveller  and  his  companion  returned  to  the  earth,  than  the 
former  visits  the  house  of  the  father  of  his  adored  Laura  —  the  most  ezqniBitdy 
graceful,  beautiful,  and  lovely  of  her  sex :  the  truth  bursts  upon  him  all  at  once; 
that  he  is  '  again  the  Victim  of  Love  / '  And  what  madness  was  this,  by  which 
he  was  overcome  I  Had  he  forgotten  the  bond  with  the  Devil,  to  whidi  he  had 
subscribed,  and  the  tremendous  penalty  attached  to  its  violation  ?  Was  he  wflUng 
to  purchiisc  a  fleeting  pleasure,  at  the  price  of  everlasting  anguish  ?    These  swfid 
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wjIbcBoim,  howerer,  were  always  instantly  dispelled  *  by  the  magic  of  the  dear  one^s 
prassnoe^'  and  he  resigns  himself  to  the  overpowering  passion  which  it  inspired. 
The  flbar  of  distant  pain  outweighed  the  temptation  to  present  pleasure.  Possession 
«f  h^^  be  reasoned,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  at  aryy  price  whatever.  *  For 
tltr^  |f«0n'  was  ^e  bond :  how  could  he  hesitate  ?  *•  Would  he  nfot  enjoy  with 
her  ft  whole  life-time  of  supreme  felicity  ? ' 

Of  wune  it  would :  so,  time  and  place  fitting,  (all  of  which  is  very  beautifully 
dvoribed,)  he  offers  himself  and  is  accepted.  He  remains  with  her  for  several  days 
ftftavraid,  being  ^  unable  to  tear  himself  from  her  presence.'  The  necessity  of  set- 
tSng  lome  affiurs,  preliminary  to  his  marriage,  which  his  Laura  had  consented 
■hoaU  tike  place  soon,  calls  him  to  the  city ;  where  he  remains  only  eight  or  ten 
dftfi^  when  a  messenger  fix>m  his  betrothed's  fiither  informs  him  of  her  sudden  and 
illness.  The  messenger  had  been  two  days  on  the  road,  and  the  dis- 
I  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.  By  Ralouf's  power  he  might  have 
famveraed  the  distance  in  a  few  moments :  but  he  had  loft  that  useful  adjunct  (Splay- 
ing ttie  Devil,'  it  is  to  be  supposed)  in  the  country.  Mounting  a  fleet  horse,  he  ar- 
rina  only  in  time  to  *  seek  her  grave,  and  pour  over  it  tears  of  unutterable  anguish 
and  despair.'  A  fervid  picture  of  unshaken-love  and  devouring  grie(  will  afibrd 
\  ft  good  example  of  our  *  Nullifieb*s  style  of  writing  in  this  kind : 


'  I  WAS  conducted  to  the  spot  where  Laura  was  interred.  She  had  chosen  to  be 
,  not  in  the  crowded  and  monumcnted  church-yard,  but  in  the  quiet  solitude 
)  I  first  met  and  last  beheld  her.  There,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  when 
Bvlng  she  had  loved  to  frequent,  the  relics  of  the  beautiful  maid  reposed.  The  lofty 
toees  beneath  whose  shade  she  had  so  often  passed  the  summer  noon  in  maiden  medi- 
tation, now  waved  their  leafy  branches  above  her  grave ;  the  silver  stream  that  had 
•oofhed  her  ear  with  its  murmuring  flow,  now  seemed  to  wail  along  its  pebbly  channel 
widi  a  oonstant  dirge ;  while  the  flowers  which  her  own  hand  had  planted,  breathed 
aroond  their  dying  fragrance,  and  shed  their  melancholy  bloom.  In  unutterable  au- 
gnldi  I  threw  myself  upon  the  spot  where  my  buried  love  was  laid ;  where,  separated 
firom  me  only  by  a  few  feet  of  earth,  and  a  sod  not  yet  green,  now  mouldered  that 
duit  which  had  been  once  perfection.  I  felt  that  she  whose  presence  alone  rendered 
earth  lovely  and  life  delightful,  was  no  more ;  and  for  me  nothing  remained  but  to  be- 
wail her  loflB  with  an  eternal  grief.  Hour  after  hour  rolled  on,  while,  regardless  of  the 
ffi^lil  of  time,  I  remained  stretched  upon  that  sacred  grave,  pouring  forth  alternately ' 
the  lamentations  of  love,  the  groans  of  anguish,  or  the  imprecations  of  despair.  The 
long  day  passed  away ;  the  evening  came  and  departed,  and  was  followed  by  the 
gloomy  twilight ;  until  at  length  the  silver  moon  and  diamond  stars  glittered  in  the 
nid-nigbt  aky.  As  I  looked  around  on  the  calm  of  nature,  and  the  solemn  magnifi- 
oenee  of  the  heavens,  a  softer  and  less  vehement  feeling  stole  insensibly  over  my 
liioiigfati :  *  Te  wild  solitudes,'  I  exclaimed,  *  ye  lofty  hills,  and  ancient  woods,  and 
gaUng  fountains,  and  springing  flowers !  —  ye  can  sympathize,  ye  can  weep  with  me, 
Ibr  ye  know  what  I  have  lost  1  Through  your  deep  recesses  my  Lauba  delighted  to 
wander,  or  to  repose  beneath  your  quiet  shade ;  and  ye  were  witnesses  when  she 
▼owed  to  me  the  first  love  of  her  virgin  heart  But  never  again  shall  ye  behold  her 
nymph-Uke  step,  and  graceful  form.  That  shape  of  beauty  now  moulders  coldly  in  the 
grave,  and  over  it  my  heart  must  break,  or  my  tears  never  cease  to  flow  I  Ye  bright 
and  everlasting  stars !  it  is  to  your  realms  of  life  and  love  that  her  pure  spirit  has  as- 
cended.   But  if  the  remembrance  of  any  thing  earthly  ever  enters  an  angel^s  thoughts, 
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or  thiiUi  an  angel^s  heart,  I  know  that  even  in  that  bliBBfol  heaven  I  am  not  forgotten. 
Perhapa,  at  this  moment,  from  some  one  of  yonder  radiant  worldfli  mj  Lau&a  looks 
fondly  upon  me  with  pitying  and  celestial  love.' 

While  he  is  thus  speaking,  his  eye  aocidentally  turns  to  ft  sing^  ste,  in  a  par- 
ticular quarter  of  the  heayens.  He  at  once  recognizes  it  as  one  whidi  *  his  Laura  * 
had  fancifully  selected  one  night  as  her  future  habitation.  In  the  ardor  of  the 
moment^  he  determines  to  visit  it,  and  forthwith  summons  his  attendant  devil: 
*  Kalout,  I  have  good  reason  to  belieye  that  my  Laura  now  inhabits  yonder  bril- 
liant star :  put  on  your  wings,  and  take  me  there  as  quickly  as  possible.'  Kaloup 
gazes  upward,  with  a  sigh,  and  explains  that  he  can't  do  it :  his  limits  are  the  earth 
and  the  lower  regions :  the  fiiir  domain  of  the  skies  he  is  forbidden  to  enter :  *  All 
/can  do,  is  to  enable  you  to  get  there  akme : '  and  he  adds,  that  living,  as  he  had, 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  he  had  found  out  what  was  the  mystery  of  gravitation, 
and  knew  how  to  modify  or  destroy  it:  *  an  enemy  of  motion,  you  shall  no  longer 
be  subject  to  its  power.* 

Accordingly,  the  demon,  (by  a  process  whidi  our  ^Nullifiib*  'does  not  con- 
sider himself  at  liberty  to  divulge,')  extracts  every  particle  €i  weight  fWxn  his 
body,  and  he  stands  upon  the  earth  as  light  and  free  as  an  ethereal  fspuHl  '  Now,' 
said  Kalouf,  '  you  know  that  whenever  you  begin  to  move  in  any  direction,  and 
meet  with  no  obstruction,  you  can  keep  on  forever  with  undiminished  velocity.  In 
order  that  you  may  safely  reach  the  star  which  you  wish  to  visit,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  i^ply  some  propelling  power,  to  be  sure  that  you  start  in  a  straight  line 
toward  it,  and  to  guard  against  starvation  by  the  way.  I  will  see  to  all  these,  and 
will  attend  you  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  journey,  to  satisfy  mysdf  that  you 
are  getting  on  prosperously,  and  keeping  in  the  right  coursa' 

And  hereupon  the  diabolical  compounder  begins  his  pr^MuraticmsL  In  an  hour 
or  two  a  large  quantity  of  fulminating  mattriel  is  provided,  which  is  disposed  with 
great  care,  beneath  an  immense  bag  of  provisions,  made,  by  a  similar  process^  as 
light  as  the  aeronaut  himself!  Seated  upon  the  bag,  fire  is  applied  to  the  powder 
below,  and  as  it  explodes,  our  *  Nullitirr  '  is  launched  into  the  air  'with  a  ydodty 
&r  exceeding  that  of  a  cannon-balL'  Kalouf  spreads  his  broad  black  wings,  and 
goes  flying  alongside,  having  hard  work  to  keep  up,  occasionally  pushing  the  star- 
voyager  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  give  the  proper  direction  to  his  flight  We 
must  let  the  intrepid  aeronaut  relate  the  incidents  of  this  high-flown  excursion  in 
lus  own  uncondensed  words : 

'  Thi  earth  faded  gradually  from  my  sight,  as  I  flew  swiftly  upward  through  the  blue 
expanse.  My  heart  dilated  with  pride  and  exultation  as  I  looked  down  upon  the 
diminished  world.  *■  Contemptible  mortals ! '  I  exclaimed,  *  that  inhabit  yonder  Imp 
of  dirt,  I  renounce  all  fellowship  with  you,  and  bid  you  and  your  vile  worid  hnmtSi 
forever  I  While  you  are  chained  to  the  dull  earth,  and  crawl  like  worms  aloag  1^  w* 
face,  I  mount  into  the  rides,  and  roam  at  pleasure  through  the  sapphire  fields  of  hea- 
ven. Possessed  at  once  of  the  substance  of  a  mortal  and  the  freedom  of  a  diienbodiad 
spirit,  I  can  fly  from  star  to  star,  and  exi^ore  every  quarter  of  the  universe! 

*  I  thus  spoke  in  the  vanity  of  my  heart,  as  I  rose  triumphantly  into  the  etheresl 
regions.  But  alas!  soon  did  I  repent  bitterly  of  my  foolish  presumptiMi.  ^  For  loiBi 
time  I  went  on  quite  prosperouflly,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  iev«nth  day^  found  my* 
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idf  almost  in  contact  with  tlie  star  at  wliich  I  intended  to  stop.  But,  of  course,  I  was 
BKiTing  in  a  straight  line,  without  the  power  of  varying  its  direction.  Imagine  my 
mntterable  vexation  and  consternation,  when,  after  a  journey  of  so  many  millions  of 
miles^  I  found  that  I  should  miss  the  planet  by  about  fifteen  inches !  Kixour  and  I 
liad  made  some  slight  mistake  in  our  calculation.  For  several  miles  I  passed  so  near 
to  its  surface  that  I  was  continually  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  my 
hands,  but  alas !  I  could  not  quite  reach  them. 

'  M eanwhUe,  as  I  passed  along,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  celestial  nymphs  who  inhabit 
thai  lovely  star.  They  are  indeed  charming  beyond  any  thing  that  mortal  fancy  ever 
dreamed  of.  Were  *the  statue  that  enchants  the  world*  suddenly  animated  with  a 
MMd,  and  it  were  to  step  from  its  pedestal  warm  with  the  fresh  glow  of  young  existence, 
H  would  not  look  one  thousandth  part  as  beautiful.  I  almost  thought  one  or  two  of 
flmn  half  equal  to  my  lost  and  adored  Laura.  Deeply  did  I  lament  that  I  could  not 
■Qgfat,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  that  delightful  country.  But  the  power  which 
impeHed  me  onward  was  above  my  control.  I  took  a  last  sad  look  at  the  fair  creatures 
whom  I  was  never  to  behold  again,  and  was  hurried  away  with  undiminished  velocity 
iato  the  regions  of  illimitable  space. 

'As  I  travelled  onward,  I  continually  hoped  that  some  time  or  other  I  should  arrive 
■t  a  stopping-plaee.  I  saw,  and  passed  by,  innumerable  worlds,  but  was  so  unfortunate 
it  to  miflB  them  alL  •  -  •  I  know  not  for  how  many  months  or  years  I  travelled 
onward.  At  length  I  seemed  about  to  pass  the  utmost  limits  of  the  creation.  The 
ylinntn  bad  totally  faded  from  my  sight,  and  the  scattered  rays  of  a  few  distant  stars 
obIj  feebly  penetrated  the  increasing  gloom.  I  shuddered  with  agony  and  horror  as 
I  peroeived  that  I  was  leaving  forever  the  reakns  of  life  and  light,  and  entering  the 
boondlesB  solitudes  where  Cold  and  Darkness  still  maintain  their  primeval  empire. 
Soddenlj,  my  flight  was  interrupted  by  a  wall  of  immeasurable  height.  In  this  wall 
was  a  gate  of  immense  size,  through  some  slight  crevices  of  which  flashed  forth  gleams 
of  the  intensest  radiance.  Beside  this  portal  there  stood  keeping  guard  a  creature  so 
prodigious  that  my  eyes  could  not  half  discern  his  size.  *■  You  little  rascal  I '  exclaimed 
tiie  grim  giant,  'what  are  you  doing  here  with  that  big  bag  of  bread  and  meat? 
Back  to  the  vile  world  from  whence  you  came,  and  never  again  let  me  catch  you  in 
tUs  forbidden  region ! '  Thus  speaking,  the  huge  monster  seized  me  with  his  strong 
hand.  Whirling  me  around  his  head,  and  giving  full  sweep  to  an  arm  at  least  a 
thousand  miles  in  length,  he  hurled  me  back  toward  the  earth  with  the  velocity  of  a 
thunder-bolt 

*I  thus  returned,  even  more  rapidly  than  I  had  left  it,  toward  my  native  worid.  The 
giant  had  thrown  me  with  so  true  an  aim  that  I  followed  almost  exactly  the  route  by 
which  I  had  come.  Proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  thousand  feet  in  a  second,  in 
€%hteen  months  I  again  beheld  that  world  of  which  I  thought  I  had  taken  an  eternal 
frrewell.  My  usual  ill-luck  seemed  again  to  attend  me  ;  for  I  found  myself  going  a 
little  too  much  to  one  side.  Fortunately,  however,  I  passed  over  the  centre  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  thus  came  in  contact  with  the  North  Pole,  which  projects  several 
thousand  miles  above  the  surface.  I  seized  it,  and  arrested  my  flight ;  and  them  jump- 
ing off  toward  America,  I  landed  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.* 

Where  the  *  Nuluheb  '  hmded ;  how  he  was  received  and  treated ;  what  wonder- 
Ibl  adventures  afterward  befell  him ;  the  thrilling  history  of  a  Life  in  Death ;  and 
how,  at  the  last,  even  the  Dbyil  himself  is  nullified — lol  all  these  things  are 
written,  and  will  appear,  in  a  third  and  concluding  '•  Part,'  in  our  next  number. 
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Editorial  Narrative  op  the  Enickebbockeb  :  Nuitbeb  Thbee. — ^And  so  we 
commenced  the  Magazine.  Willis,  whose  whole  heart  was  in  it,  was  at  the  same 
time  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphiii  Daily  Gazette  :  hut  for  his  twin  brother,  his 
pen  was  not  idle.  Diear  Willis  I  how  he  did  work  for  us !  When  we  forget  it, 
when  the  tears  swell  not  to  our  eyes  as  we  think  of  it,  may  our  right  band  forget 
its  cunning  I  After  going  to  see  Colonel  Stoke,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  number, 
we  dropped  down  with  Mr.  Edson  to  see  Mr.  William  Cullbn  Bbtakt,  at  the 
office  of  the  ^Evening  PosV  daUy  journal,  then  in  the  near  nei^borhood  of  the 
present  Custom-House.  Mr.  Bryant  was  in,  and  William  Leggett  was  writing 
at  an  adjoining  desk.  Our  business  was  briefly  announced :  we  wanted  the  'cheap 
commodity  of  advice.'  Mr.  Bryant,  in  conversation  with  us,  remarked  that  he  had 
rather  edit  the  daily  ^Beetling  Po^V  than  a  monthly  magazine.  'I  have  been 
through  the  mill,'  said  he,  ^  in  the  old  '^United  States  Reoievo?  Tour  woric  hangs 
on  you  like  an  incubus,  for  a  month  at  a  time :  whereas  now  I  am  a  free  man  ereiy 
day,  after  two  o'clock.'  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bryant  promised  us  his  'good  wod,' 
and  perhaps  a  future  '  ink-shed '  from  his  pen.  How  well  both  of  these  pramiflei 
have  been  kept,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  the  columns  of  the  ^£kening  iW 
and  the  pages  of  this  magazine  will  abundantly  bear  witness. 

When  the  books  of  the  Knickerbocker  were  passed  over  to  us  by  its  then  pub- 
lisher, we  received  from  that  gentleman  not  a  few  manuscripts :  among  whidi  was 
a  '  parcel  of  stuff  by  old  Flint,'  as  it  was  termed ;  and  this  '  stuff'  was  that  nobk 
scries  of  papers  on  *' Peace-Societies^^  which  met  with  such  cordial  reception,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  been  informed  that  they  were  published  in 
pamphlet-form,  and  very  widely  circulated  by  the  Peace-Societies  of  Great-BritaiOi 
Lot  us,  by  a  single  brief  extract,  afford  our  present  readers  some  idea  of  the  'stuff* 
which  composed  the  articles  in  question.  The  following  description  of  the  hoiron 
of  war,  in  our  judgment  has  seldom  been  exceeded : 

*Aftrr  many  gorgeous  scenes  in  which  princes  have  conferred  honors  and  sworb 
upon  commanders,  who  are  to  go  forth  and  fight  manfully  for  their  countiy  and  thdr 
king!  after  beauty  and  innocence  —  strange  infatuation!  —  have  smiled  upon  the 
future  murderers,  and  with  their  hands  have  waved  them  on  to  their  bloody  pnrpoat; 
the  terrible  pageant,  externally  all  glitter,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  and  wlthfai  tl 
hunger,  disease,  corruption,  and  misery,  marches,  with  its  squadrons  and  diviaioni, 
cavalry  and  artillery,  banners  displayed,  pennons  streaming,  and  martial  moiie  le* 
tiounding ;  and  as  the  squadrons  move  on  in  their  regular  and  serried  ranks,  the  ad- 
miring multitudes  from  city,  village,  and  field,  gaze  with  quickened  pnlaes  and  throbbfay 
bosoms,  and  say,  as  the  host  moves  by,  *  This  is  glorious  war  t ' 

*  The  grand  army,  plundering  alike  friend  and  enemy,  in  its  passage,  has  finaUy 
passed  the  broad  stream  or  mountain-range  or  frith  of  the  sea,  that  separates  their 
country  from  that  of  their  foe.  Long  columns  of  smoke  stream  up  from  their  line  of 
march,  indicating  that  villages  are  burned  and  fields  trampled  in  the  dust ;  that  m- 
offending  peasants,  who  know  nothing  about  the  causes  of  the  invasion,  eontribnte 
tiicir  last  blanket  and  last  loaf —  It  may  be,  are  harnessed  to  the  artillery,  to  drag  for- 
ward the  cannon  to  fire  upon  their  kindred  and  coantrymen.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  are  violated  under  their  eye ;  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  and 
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infrnta,  are  left  to  die  of  destitatioa  and  despair,  as  they  are  forced  away  as  prisoners 
of  war.    These  are  the  exploits  which  have  been  consecrated  with  fasting  and  prayer  t 

'  In  the  progress  of  march,  a  district  of  country  many  leagues  in  extent  has  been 
desolated  with  fire  and  blood.  Before  them  are  green  fields  and  populous  Tillages,  and 
a  oonntrj  bright  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  cultivation  and  life.  Behind  is  desolation 
and  iilenoe  I  Their  foe  has  been  preparing  to  meet  them ;  and  now  hundreds  of  thou- 
nnds  of  soldiers,  waiting  an  appointed  signal  to  murder  each  other,  are  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  interral,  which  the  desolation  of  war  has  not  yet  touched. 

*'  We  are  told  that  it  often  happens  in  such  cases  that  the  sentinels  of  the  opposing 
tnaies,  the  night  before  battle,  meet,  interchange  salutations  and  mutual  kind  offices, 
hoi  a  few  hours  before  they  are  called  out  to  cut  each  other^s  throats.  In  what  strong 
rdief  do  such  facts  present  the  guilt  of  those  merciless  rulers,  who  thus  convert  men 
fomed  to  love  and  help  each  other,  into  deadly  enemies  t 

*•  The  signal  is  given  to  go  forth  to  the  terrible  work.  Forthwith  the  explosion  of 
iftniary,  In  long-repeated  and  terrible  bursts,  is  heard.  Squadrons  of  cavalry  thunder 
•rar  the  fdain.  Steel  clangs  with  steel,  in  the  desperate  conflict  of  Ufe  for  life.  In 
the  midst  of  smoke,  darkness,  and  the  infernal  din  of  all  that  is  astounding  in  the  last 
Bene  eflbrts  of  human  nature,  wrought  up  to  the  infuriated  recklessness  of  revenge 
and  despair,  the  combatants  feel  a  strange  unconcern  and  indifference  to  life — a  mad- 
Bsss  like  that  which  arrack  and  opium  give  to  the  desperate  MaUy  —  which  they  feel 
in  no  other  position ;  an  indifference  which  renders  them  careless  to  consequences,  and 
causes  them,  with  an  unblanching  eye,  to  note  the  streaming  carnage,  and  hear  with- 
out feeling  the  wild  wail  of  death-groans  around  them.  For  a  moment,  the  central 
arena  is  a  msUe  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  wild  confusion,  in  which  the  clang  of 
nbres  Is  heard  over  the  fierce  shouts  or  the  cries  of  agony.  The  veteran  mercenary, 
trained  to  coolness,  even  in  this  horrid  scene,  watohes  with  eye  and  hand,  and  braced 
musde,  the  moment  to  thrust  home  his  steel  to  his  opponent's  bosom ;  happy,  if, 
while  intent  on  that  issue,  an  unwatehed  foe  seize  not  the  unguarded  moment  and 
vital  space,  and  give  him  the  death-blow  he  was  meditating  for  another.  Some  of  the 
fUlan  wrci^hes  are  uttering  loud  cries  for  water.  Others  implore  the  passing  friend 
or  foe  to  fimsh  their  agony.  Over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  travel  the  cavalry,  at 
the  height  of  their  speed.  The  gprinding  wheels  of  the  artillery  plough  other  half- 
expiring  victims  deep  in  the  soiL  Others,  still  breathing,  still  supplicating  mercy,  are 
thrown  beneath  masses  of  the  dead,  into  the  fosse,  to  make  a  bridge  of  bodies.  On 
this  point  of  fierce  confiict,  a  park  of  artillery  is  finally  brought  to  bear ;  and  victors 
and  Tinqmshed,  and  the  untouched  warriors  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  are  promis- 
cuously swept  away  in  columns.  The  loud  *  hurrah '  of  the  conquering  assailants  pur- 
suing thehr  foe,  is  replaced  by  the  low  and  expiring  moans  of  the  dying.  Such  is 
battle.  Forty  thousand  young  and  vigorous  men  lie  dead,  or  dying,  on  the  field. 
Thousands  of  war-horses  are  scattered  in  confusion  among  them.  Greedy  and  heart- 
less plunderers,  the  vampires  of  battle,  are  gathering  up  the  wrecks,  and  stripping  the 
dead,  and  giving  the  last  fatal  thrust  to  the  dying ;  while  intermixed  among  them  are 
firlends  and  relatives — children,  parents,  wives  —  searching,  and  yet  fearing  to  find 
among  the  fallen,  those  dear  to  them  as  life.  Such  is  the  central  point  of  the  picture ; 
and  burning  towns  and  a  smoking  and  desolated  country,  in  all  the  visible  distance, 
fimn  the  back-ground.  Extravagant  and  abhorrent  and  out  of  nature  as  this  spectacle 
may  seem,  it  has  been  presented,  with  the  reality  of  horrors  a  hundred-fold  more 
revolting,  in  every  period  of  history,  and  in  the  fairest  portions  of  every  civilized 
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*  The  battle,  hov^eTcr,  is  past :  a  battle  fiercely  contested  from  the  rising  to  the  let- 
ting of  a  summer^s  day.  What  heart  would  not  sicken  at  the  horrid  spectack** 
What  ruler,  whose  nature  was  not  waxing  fiendish,  would  not  pause  before  he  yieidvd 
any  contribution  of  influence  to  produce  a  scene  thus  abhorrent  and  accursed  io  the 
sight  of  God  and  men  ?  My  heart  bleeds  at  the  sight  I  for  all  these  fallen  wen  mr 
brethren,  with  nerves  as  susceptible,  hopes  and  fears  as  intense  as  my  own ;  and  tbej 
had  equal  claims  to  continue  to  caress  their  children,  behold  the  bright  son,  and  exoh 
in  feeling  life  and  admiring  God^s  beautiful  creation.  I  look  abroad  where  yesterday 
there  were  so  many  thousand  men,  with  hearts  beating  warm,  so  many  villages,  grore?, 
farm-houses,  peasants,  birds  singing  in  the  branches,  and  the  hope  of  harvest  wiTia^ 
in  the  breeze.  It  now  presents  smouldering  ruins,  a  soil  polluted  with  blood,  cOTered 
with  corses  —  a  picture  all  loathsomeness  and  horror  t 

*  Were  I  to  follow  the  letters  and  messengers  to  forty  thousand  dwellingi,  as* 
nouncing  to  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  widows,  orphans,  the  names  of  the 
slain ;  were  I  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  general  result  of  sweeping  disease  in  all  the 
inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  battle,  and  of  individual  poverty,  helplessness,  and  deapalr, 
blasting  the  bereaved  cottages,  (for  most  of  the  fallen  were  dwellers  in  cabini,) 
the  picture  of  misery  would  be  too  vast  and  indistinct  to  produce  a  dear  peroeptioo 
of  the  result.  Life-blood  poured  out  as  water,  may  have  swollen  to  a  river  witboit 
presenting  the  eye  and  the  heart  with  distinct  conceptions  of  the  amoant  of  nuiery 
which  has  been  caused  in  consequence.' 

This  eloquent  article,  with  an  able  paper  upon  Talleyrand,  written  byonevbo 
had  known  long  and  well  the  wily  minii^ter  and  surpassing  wit,  were  the  specidit^ 
of  our  opening  number.  It  was  the  writer  of  this  Ust-named  article  who  first  told 
the  dry  bon-mot  of  Talleyrand,  which  so  took  the  conceit  out  of  a  young  cox- 
comb at  some  table  in  Paris  where  he  clianced  to  be  dining.  *  My  mother,'  aid 
the  dandy,  '  was  renowned  for  her  beauty.  She  was  certainly  the  hmdsoDMt 
woman  I  have  ever  seen.'  ^Ah ! '  said  Talleyrand,  looking  him  throogfa,  and 
'  taking  his  measure '  at  once,  *  it  was  your  father^  then,  who  was  not  good4ookiiigl' 
But  this  is  a  digression. 

We  may  say,  here,  that  the  reception  given  to  the  first  number  of  the  KinciD> 
ROCKER  Issued  uudcr  our  supervision,  by  the  universal  press  of  the  ooimtiy,  wh 
cordial  in  the  extreme :  and  the  kindness  then  exhibited  by  our  oontemponm,]et 
us  most  gratefully  add,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time  —  a  quarter  of  i 
centur}'.  The  general  *  spirit  of  the  press '  was  well  expressed  by  the  'JVsv  -Ffri 
American : '  which,  in  the  person  of  our  friend,  its  editor,  Charles  Knro^  EB(^ 
now  the  honored  head  of  Columbia  College,  said:  'The^KNiCKEBBOCUB  bu 
changed  Proprietor  and  Editor,  and  has  improved  by  the  change^  both  in  the  mtt 
tcr  and  manner  of  its  articles.  A  vain-glorious  tone  of  superiority,  unsustuned  by 
real  merit  of  any  sort,  has  given  place  to  the  quiet  and  gentle  address  of  men  vho 
respect  the  judgment  of  their  readers,  and  aim  not,  by  proclaiming  their  own  ex- 
cellence, to  forestall  public  opinion.'  And  long  afterward  it  was  said:  *The  Kmn- 
ERBocKEK,  which  has  been  constantly  advancing  in  interest  since  it  passed  into  thfi 
hands  of  its  present  proprietors,  is  now  the  first  magazine  in  Americai  Ihe  nomlNr 
for  the  present  month  is  an  honor  to  the  country.' 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Magazine,  issued  under  our  editorial  diargie,  then 
appeared  one  article,  from  the  pen  of  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  which  was  no  kn 
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nBHckable  for  its  tnmchAnt  stylo,  thaa  for  its  triumphant  saooess  in  abating  a 
^Itenrj  niunooe.'    It  was  entitled  ^American  PoeU  and  their  Critics  ; '  and  oon- 

ti^Mtd  to  deserved  contempt  and  oblivion  one  Dr.  J Mc  H ,  of  Philadd- 

pfaisi  Mitiior  of  modi  poor  prose  and  poorer  verse,  at  one  time  editor  and  publisher 
flf  a  moolUj  periodica],  and  who,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  vras  permitted  by  Mr. 
Bmbt  Walsh  to  occupy  the  diair  of  poetical  criticism  in  the  short-lived  ^American  ^ 
Qmrieriif  IKtfVMW,'  of  whidi  he  was  the  editor.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
ttanrily  and  literally  speaking,  this  paper  killed  the  quarterly  critic  '  very  dead ' 
He  never  published  another  line  in  this  country ;  but  went  abroad,  u^ 
I  in  Loodoo,  in  two  vdumes,  a  long  prosy  poem  in  twelve  *  books,'  called  *The 
^'  of  whidi  BlaehwooiTB  Magazine  gave  this  ample  and  comprehen- 
mt  critiqqe:  'To  compare  these  two  volumes  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  small 
bHi;  would  be  greatly  to  belie  that  fluid! '  The  article  cut  the  little  Doctor  to  the 
nrj  qokk.  He  used  to  visit  the  ^Athenaeum '  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Kn ick- 
tftfgyff  was  taken,  and  smuggle  it  away  under  other  publications,  to  prevent  its 
bring  read;  but  it  'would  n't  do;'  the  librarian  invariably  *twigged'  him,  and 
lydn  f«|H*^  the  purple-covered  mimle  to  general  view.  The  artide  really  created 
■on  ■wwation  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  exdted  by  any  one  paper  in  any 
Amffritan  periodical  It  was  a  cheerful  but  most  cutting  notice  iji  the  reviewer's 
pwifiMMTHii  and  Mures.  It  took  a  view  of  his  critical  eflR)rts,  in  which  ho  had 
pnoounoed  Lord  Btbon,  'a  poor  titled  rhymester,'  whose  ^hobbling  poetry  had 
paftwed  the  world ; '  who6e  writings  had  '  not  a  particle  of  soul  in  them,'  and  who 
^InDied  tbe  crowd  into  reading  his  bad  English ; '  in  which,  also,  he  condemned 
flw  beat  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  called  an  '  unknown  Sootch- 
moii'  as  'stoiHd,  slovenly,  full  of  blackguards  and  scoundrels,  as  common  as  Scotch 
lliiitle^'  'disgraoefully  constructed,'  etc. ;  conduding  with  a  piece  of  advice  to  Sir 
Waltib,  that  *  the  sooner  he. quitted  writing,  the  better  it  would  be  for  his  reputa- 
tioo.*  Of  Washington  Iryxno  his  opinions  were,  that  he  was  *  a  disagreeable, 
f  writer,'  wliose  *  style  was  awkward,'  and  whose  '  silly  productions  were  only 
1  for  the  pages  of  two-penny  primers  to  amuse  diildren.'  He  pronounced 
HAUiWK  *a  waimipiSble doggerellist,^  with  *no  satirical  power;'  Percival  he 
dnbbad  as  ^senseless ; '  and  he  condemned  entirely  the  best  works  of  our  great 
antlior,  CkKiPn.  Brtant,  he  said,  in  the  pages  of  the  ^American  Quarterly,^  was 
*not  worth  rea^ng,'  and  had  *  never  written  a  passage  fit  to  remember.'  The  writer 
in  tho  KmcKiBBOCKEB  contrasted  these  paltry  opinions  with  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  writers  thus  mentioned ;  and  then,  in  order  to  show  what  weight  ought  to 
be  altadied  to  the  opiniong  of  «ti<^  a  critic,  he  proceeded  to  examine  his  works.  To 
ttib  end,  he  brought  up  from  among  ^the  weeds  on  Lethe's  wharf'  a  large  number  (ji 
dead  and  gone  volumes  by  the  same  writer,  that  had  been  buried  by  the  ''North 
Ammioem  Betiew^^  and  other  public  authorities.  He  bared  these  Mures  to  the 
day,  and  a  more  ludicrous  unuming  has  sddom  been  made.  The  public  fdt  that 
tbe  «epos^  had  been  a  desideratum,  and  with  one  consent  they  applauded  the  cir- 
ciimatanca  The  popular  journals  (^  the  tioie  gave  their  lull  assent  to  tho  artide, 
and  their  dKHoest  laughter  at  the  *  subject'  The  writer  proved  beyond  cavil  that 
aD  the  productions  (^  the  critic  evinced  his  want  of  taste,  and  ability  in  his 
ii4gment  of  poetry,  since  so  much  of  his  own  was  not  only  common-place,  but 
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ridiculous;  and  since  eyerj  prose-ydume  from  his  pen,  of  wliidi  grett  iinmbcniiid 
been  written,  had  Men  still-born  from  the  press.  He  contended  Justly,  tfattno 
man  could  judge  rightly  of  others,  when  his  own  wridngi  oontrined  ao  imdj 
&ults  of  taste  and  execution  as  to  ^t<  at  ^fiM.  And  tliiSyWaeonoein^wMtfaebHt 
possible  criterion.  Who  would  have  heeded  the  opinions  of  GnvoBn,  if  hk  *  JumAi* 
had  been  proyed  to  be  a  miserable  perfimnanoe,  mifkilihftil  to  tiie  origfnsl?— cr<( 
Johnson,  if  his  writings  had  been  tune  and  flat^  abonndfaig  with  enronof  gmnr 
and  taste? 

..  Nothing,  as  we  have  said,  could  be  more  corffial  than  the  HBcepteiof  AmimMi 
by  the  public.  The  *^m0- Fori;  ^iiMrieais' a  hij^  and  standHdlifeeniyaiiiMri^ 
at  that  period,  eulogized  it  as  *a  cental  artide^  wfaenin  the  Impoghiws  «f  te 
miserable  literary  diariatan,  the  Hibemioo-PhOadB^fihia-Rsfiflwcr,  an  nest  Jm^ 
and  humorously  exposed.  The  &ct  of  the  editor  of  the  *Amerk&m  QtmrttHf^ 
allowing  so  absurd  a  diariatan  to  figure  in  tfiat  poblioation,  reDdtei  1 
enough,  in  a  literary  point  of  yiew,  to  reoeiye  the  lashing  which  hii 
iered  to  him  by  the  Knickbrbookkb.'  Such,  let  us  repeat^  in  condiidfa^gowif' 
marics  upon  this  portion  of  our  narratiye,  was  the  mdfcnal  judgment  cfthsfdje 
press.  The  '  little  Doctor,'  like  a  *  twopenny-dip,'  was  snuflbd  failo  chrioMa^  in 
the  very  day  that  the  article  in  question  appeared. 

It  is  no  longer  ago  than  last  summer,  that  we  remember  readbg  in  a  di^Jnnd 
an*  account  of  a  yisit  paid  to  our  friend  and  neighbor  orer  ilie  lifw,  Hr.  WiflB» 
TON  iRyiNo:  and  in  the  course  ai  a  conyersation,  pleasanOy  enoqi^  wfiorte^ ifl 
not  invading  implied  priyai^,  was  menti(med  a  remaric  of  the  comleuM  hmt  t» 
the  efifect  tlMit  he  had,  in  former  dajrs,  not  been  entirely  tniwwihb  to  i 
disingenuous  criticism :  and  the  very  *  Philadeli^iia  poblicatioii*  (tiia  ] 
gaadne  to  y^ch  we  have  alluded)  was  mentioned  as  having  'not  a  1 
him.'  That  the  drone  of  such  a  sting^ess  wasp  should  for  ona  i 
noyed'  such  a  writer  as  GBOFrsBT  CRATqR,  is  of  itself  ample  4 
which  *  finished'  his  ^critic,'  and  for  oar  xelerence  to  it  hwa 

We  shall  have  somewhat  to  say,  in  an  ensuing  number,  tonbUiva  Inrtf  fti 
papers  which  succeeded  the  foregoing,  in  the  same  fdume)  aitlfllBS  wUBhailHhl 
much  attention  at  the  time^  and  the  history  of  ilie  origfai  of  whkh  wfll  M^n 
think,  be  without  interest  to  the  reader.  In  relation  to  two  of  fktm^  Mt,  Jahi 
JL  Paulding,  not  then  personally  known  to  ui^  addressed  as  H  MM  mwmif 
commendatory,  that  it  was  for  many  mcmths  afterwasd  a  sdaoa  anl  a  i 
in  our  labors  for  the  ^Literary  Guild'  of  our  ocmmion  coontij. 
farther  to  these  at  present,  we  may  say,  in  dosing  tibls  robseotion  of  4 
that  the  other  papers  in  the  volume  mentioned,  tlie  Fourth,  i 
attention,  were  the  first  and  second  of  a  series  ni  artides  ft«B  Hia  lansA  fiitf 
Prof  Samuel  L.  Mbtcalp,  upon  'Molecular  AUraetiam'  and  ^IfmrmtrUAffi^ 
Urn,'  The  Fast,  the  Preeent,  and  the  ^Uure*  and  a  piyer  bj  te  «aftflrif  fti 
article  upon  Talletrand,  on  'The  Secret  PoUee  qflfafiitenj 

The  length  and  variety  ni  matter  m  this  department  of  tlie  ] 
the  *  short  month'  in  which  we  scribble,  have  saved  our  i 
this  time,  of  any  forther  gossip  touching  the  old-time  histoiy  of  i 
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CkMBiF  wnH  Rbadxbs  and  Correspondents.  —  Seldom  have  we  regretted  a  *  dr- 

eoBBtanoe'  moare^  than  our  inability  to  be  present,  in  oomplianoe  with  the  oourteoin 

ud  kindly  niTitation  of  the  ofSoers  of  the  '•  New-York  Burns  Club/  at  their  late 

^Gmiemdal  Anniwnary  in  Honor  of  Robert  Bums, '  It  was  simply  impossible  for 

u  to  be  present :  and  hence,  we  'mourned  the  more,  because  we  mourned  in  vain:' 

bat  our  heart  was  with  the  Club,  and  the  numerous  and  ^  goodlie  companie*  which 

ftey  had  aasembled  around  them :  for  we  were  present  at  the  first  dinner  of  the 

(U^  after  its  formation,  at  the  old  Waverley-House,  in  Broadway,  (Dr.  Cgtbuiino, 

'd  the  ^Soottith  Journal,*  presiding;  Bryant  and  Halleck  on  our  right  and 

left— •  and  the  Haggi»  ^ancient,  andof  a  fish-like  smell,'  but  fortunately,  removable, 

bod^y.)    Since  then,  we  have  seldom  been  absent  fit>m  the  anniversary  festival  of 

li»  dah,  under  its  various  presidencies.    Now  that  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 

d  the  British  festivals  in  honor  of  the  *  immortal  memory  of  Robert  Burns  '  are 

wariring  us  in  detail,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  thtu  fiur,  we  have  seen  no  festival 

•qnal,  intdlectually  or  *  creature-comfort'- ly,  to  the  Astor-House  Festival    The 

wMfrwrhing,  all-embracing  picture  of  the  universal  tribute  to  Burns,  given  by 

Bkr  ABT,  as  chairman,  in  his  opening,  has  not  been  approached  by  any  thing  in  its 

Und  which  we  have  seen  from  Britain.      Bfr.  Archibald  Auson,  presiding  at 

CAa^gow,  came  &r  short  of  this  portion  of  Bryant's  speech ;  and  the  estimate  of 

the  Has  and  the  Bard,  by  our  countryman,  we  will  leave  it  to  any  Scottish  lover 

of  BOBRS  to  classify  in  the  comparison.     Our  old  friend  and  contemporary,  Mr. 

Fmun,  formerly  of  the  New- York  ^Evening  Mirror*  afternoon  journal,  now 

twtfiJKng. abroad,  was  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary  at  Dumfries,  Scotland! 

lUnk  of  that — for  as  Halleck  says,  *  The  Poet's  tomb  is  there.'    His  letter  in 

tte  ^Jknfy  Tknetf*  in  our  city,  descriptive  of  that  event,  is  replete  with  interest ; 

tnt  as  before  these  pages  will  meet  the  eyes  of  oiur  readers,  it  will  doubtless  be 

'  copied  by  the  thousand-and-one  BuRNS-loving  editors  of  our  country,  we 

I  lirani  *  appropriation : '  save  only  this  matter-fuU  extract  fh)m  a  letter  of  the 

I  Leigh  Hunt  to  the  Managerial  Committee  of  the  Festival     He  says : 

'  What  Is  the  reason  of  this  difference  between  the  fond  love  of  the  memory  of  such 
a  man  aa  Burns,  and  the  no  love  at  all  for  those  other  great  men,  Shakspeare  himself 
opt  excepted  f  For  personal  regard  mixes  little  with  our  astonishment  at  Shakspkare's 
genioai  perhaps  because  of  the  very  amount  of  the  astonishment,  and  because  we 
know  little  personally  about  him.  The  reason  is,  that  Burns  we  do  know ;  that  we 
ava  aatonished  at  him,  but  not  enough  to  be  oppressed  with  the  astonishment ;  and  that  ' 
be  Ibiffls  an  the  other  conditions  necessary  to  universal  regard.  He  is  allied  to  the 
greatest  minds  by  his  genius,  to  the  gravest  by  his  grave  thoughts,  to  the  gayest  by 
hb  gay  ones,  to  the  manliest  by  his  hidependence,  to  the  frail  by  his  frailties,  to  the 
eooadentions  by  his  regrets,  to  the  humblest  ranks  by  his  birth,  to  the  poorest  among 
them  by  his  struggles  with  necessity ;  above  all,  to  the  social  by  his  companionship, 
and  to  the  whole  world  by  his  being  emphatically  a  human  creature,  *  relishing  all 
Aarply,  passioned  as  they,'  excluding  none  from  his  sympathy  but  those  who  have  no 
fteUng  for  others,  and  having  a  reserve  of  pity  in  his  contempt  even  for  those,  because 
thej  were  not  their  own  makers,  and  are  but  a  sorry,  losing  kind  of  devils,  after  alL 
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He  eTen  rentured,  like  good,  brave,  jHOua  Unde  Tobt,  to  pity  tlie  mj  deril  hirndf; 
and  wish  him  penitent,  and  out  of  his  den ;  which  b  what  fbw  Chriitiaiii,  Teiy  fewb. 
deed,  have  Tentored  to  do  after  him :  though  aaioredly  it  b  an  eiprmiion  of  thepro- 
foondest  Christian  charitj,  and  does  him  immortal  honor.' 

The  London  journals  are  balf-filkd  with  the  pfooeediiijpi  ct  the  Bimn^  F«lhib 
m  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  Sydenbm  OrjM 
Palace,  fourteen  thoutand  persons  aoocmbted  to  60  hoaor  to  the  *imm$rfm1mmwj^ 
of  Sootia's  Great  Bard  I  Why  could  not  mme  one  of  tfat  *  Ciraiktiiig  Medfang ' 
anKmg  our  multitudinous  humbugeous  '  SiMritiialista '  hftT«  eelioed  the  i|nit  of 
Burns,  as  it  looked  down  upon  tiiat  &ne  awmiMagB  out  of  thmpMndi!  Natii 
their  *bosh,'  but  in  such  simple^  IbfoeAil,  JnimitiMi^  simple  hngoigi^ as  1 
would  haye  used,  rerisiting  again  'the  giimpiwB  of  the  moon'  one 
after  he  was  bom  ?  And  apropoe  oi  tfaiS|  kt  us  qooto  heie  the  briaf  tmmlb  d 
his  Bcm,  at  the  dinner  we  have  mentioned,  at  wfaioh  Mr.  AiiaoB,  the  *  lemaed  Ghih 
man'  of  the  occasicm,  presided.  That  gentleman  dosed  witii  liie  nmnk:  *Ilnt 
detained  you  too  kng :  and  I  conclude  in  the  words  of  ilie  poet : 


'  A  LAST  request  permit  me  hate, 
When  yearly  ye  assemble  a\ 


One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  1 
To  him  the  bard  thai  'a  thr  awa.' 

Having  resumed  his  seat  ^amidst  tremendous  dieering^'  daring  wkkh  'AniUb 
atmosphere  was  fiUed  with  waving  handkerchief,'  CdoDel  Jamm  Gubgaoi 
Burns,  son  of  the  immortal  Poet  of  Scotland,  who  wis  reoeirBd  wiflk  tte  ant 
enthusiastic  applause^  responded  as  fidbws : 

*  I  HuvBLT  thank  my  Goo  that  Hi  has  qiared  me  to  Hve  to  see  tUs  dBj,«iiy« 
which  BO  many  thousands  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  are  paying  lMH||iti<ta 
geniusof  the  bard  of  Scotia.  My  mother  onee  told  the  late  Mr.  ITDubmib  el  D» 
fries  that  my  fiither  once  said  to  her :  '  Jiai,  one  hindred  yean  iMnee  ttiyl  ifak 
mair  o'  me  than  they  do  now.'  How  traly  his  propheey  has  been  MIBeii  (hi  |» 
ceedings  here  and  elsewhere  amply  testlQr.  I IM  most  gratefal  to  yen te4e«||» 
tonity  you  have  afforded  me  of  being  present  at  this,  one  of  the  most  laMmmtSA  rf 
these  gatherings,  presided  over,  as  it  is,  by  the  edebrated  and  talented  anther  if  Ihi 
History  of  Europe ;  supported  by  such  wdl-known  and 
Hali  BURTON,  Principal  Barclat,  Sir  David  Biswim,  Mr. 
Mr.  Glassford  Bill.  In  no  place  will  the  day  be  hailed  and  < 
thusiasm  than  in  the  far  Bast,  where  I  qtent  so  many  and  soeh  happgr  yesML  'ii|Mf 
of  this  I  may  quote  a  few  Unes  written  by  my  old  firiead,  Ookmal  i 
VoTCH,  the  author  of  many  a  Burns'  bhrthday  ode.  In  a  poem  of  U%  1 
Exile  in  India,'  he  says : 


<Thi  music  of  SooUa  is  sweet  midst  the  1 

BatshI  could  you  hear  it  when  seas  toll  betiiient 
'T  is  then,  and  then  only,  the  aonl  can  diviae 
The  nature  that  dwells  in  the  songa  0^  lang  ijae.* 


As  a  leal  and  true  Scot,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  geninB  of  the  berdi  I 
in  doing  honor  to  his  memory,    jks  his  son,  permit  me  to  relun  yen  mj  i 

thanks  for  the  same.' 

What  wonder,  that  *  dieers,'  kwd,  kmg,  and  reltented,  should  hm 


these  modest  remariis  from  a  scm  of  Robert  Bvnss  ?  -  -  -  Woci.d  thai  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  communicate  to  erery  lover  of  true  Batirica]  humor  who  reads  the 
Kkickehbockek,  the  *  observ&Uons  *  which  we  heard  the  other  evening  from  the 
lips  of  a  inTiggish  friend  *up-town,*  who  is  not  only  thoroughly  ^up'  in  the  ancient 
dassics,  and  a  diligent  student  in  old  and  mixiern  English  literature,  but  an  accom- 
plished proficient  in  the  acquisition  and  utterance  of  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
ropcL  The  subject  of  conversation  had  tum<xl  upon  Shak»pearian  Uotmnentat&n 
qf  tht  Modern  Time^  and  what  they  were  doing  for  posterity :  tbo 

*  Hsw  who  view, 

Iir  Bii4E8PSABXf  more  than  Soacspkabx  koew/ 

He  said  that  the  *  inner  sense,'  the  *  interior  comprehension,'  of  the  Qtrma^  mind, 
tmd  not  only  brought  out  new  beauties  in  Soakspeabe,  which  were  almost  equal 
to  some  of  the  *  good  things  *  of  Goetite,  but  that  they  had  al?*o  greatly  aided  the 
appreciation  of  other  and  later  poets  by  our  modern  barda.  And,  as  an  illustration, 
fipealdag of  Campbeli^  he  said:  ^Titere  was  a  man  of  mind :  of  great  poetic  cul- 
ture: an  SBsthetic  Thinker,  who  had  always  a  stand-point:  hi^  ^ inner  sense'  was 
at  times  conspicuous.  His  defect  was  in  injagery :  in  his  detaiK  he  was  not  always 
felicitous ;  as  for  example,  in  that  line  of  his  in  *  The  Battle  of  Ilohcnlinden :  * 

*  Far  Haahed  the  red  artillery/ 

•Now,  it  is  well  known,*  said  our  friend,  *  that  artillery  is  not  red:  not  one  person 
cftn  be  found  who  can  truthfully  say  that  he  has  ever  seen  a  red  cannon ;  nor 
I  there  »  single  cannon,  as  actually  appears  from  the  ordnance  reports,  in  that 
nent,  which  was  not  of  brass.     How  much  better,  then,  to  have  written : 

♦  Fur  flashed  the  hrau  artillery !  * 

"A  bright  brass  cannon  would  'flash,*  in  the  light  of  its  exploding  charge ;  a  red 

cannon  never/    Burns,  too,  was  mentioned :  and  an  ernefidation  of  the  following 

lines  in  liis  '•Coitaj^%  Saturday  NighV  was  suggested,  which  we  confess  had  never 

Strtick  tiB  before : 

♦  Ip  Heaven  a  drauffhi  of  hearenly  pleasure  apare, 

Otio  cordial  in  ibia  inelancholy  ?Q.le» 
'T  ia  wheQ  a  yoiithfuU  loving;,  oiodeat  pair, 
In  other^s  arms  breathe  out  the  tepder  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thoro  that  ecoDtii  the  eTening  gale/ 

The  last  two  of  these  lines  are  certainly  open  to  improvement  Looking  at  a  dis- 
tance upon  a  tmwthorn  hedge,  as  you  see  that  beautiful  feature  in  an  EngUah  land- 
scape, you  see  tlmt  it  is  white  with  blossoms :  but  it  is  the  sm^ll  of  those  blneeoms 
which  jfmfeel  with  your  *  inner  sense :  *  so  that  when  that  smell  is  borne  to  you 
upon  the  evening  breeze,  your  mind  extracts  from  that  invisible  agent  of  pleasure 
the  entire  deh'ght  of  the  scene.  Thu^  then,  by  the  introversion  of  the  sei^thetic 
Qerman  tmnd,  should  be  tbo  rendering : 

'  Beaeath  the  Meen^-whU*  thorn  that  milha  the  eTcning  gale  \  * 

*A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  poetically-framed  mind  how  very  much 
more  impreasive  is  this  reading  than  the  other !  ^  Without  altogether  adopting  our 
fiiend^s  version,  we  ventured  to  '  introvert'  the  subject,  by  coming  back  again  to 
Shakspbajib  :  and  we  endeavored  to  repeat  to  him  the  ^new  reading  *  of  a  part  of 
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Macbeth,^  which  an  enthusiastic  French  student  of  Shakspeare  once  gave  to  our 
departed  correspondent  and  fiicnd,  *  John  Waters,*  (the  late  Henrt  Gary,  Esq./) 
and  which  he  could  repeat  to  edification :  *Ah !  jour  Mossieu*  Sh ak-es-pier  !  He 
is  gr-r-aa-nd  —  mysterieuse  —  soo-hlime  !  You  'ave  reads  ze  Macabess? — ze 
scene  of  ze  Mossicu*  Macabess  vis  ze  Yitch  —  eh  ?  Superb  sooblimitee  I  Wen 
he  say  to  ze  Vitch,  *Ar-r-r-oynt  ze,  Vitch ! '  she  go  away :  but  what  she  «iy  when 
she  go  away  ?  She  say  she  will  do  s'omesing  dat  aves  got  no  naame !  *Ah,  ha ! ' 
she  say,  *  I  go,  like  ze  r-r-aa-t  vizout  ze  tail  —  but,  ll[  dolVH  do  f  I^Udo!  TTat 
she  do  ?  Ah,  ha !  —  voila  Ic  graand  mysterieuse  Mossieu*  Shak-es-fier  !  She  not 
say  what  she  do  I  *  This  was  *  grand,'  to  be  sure ;  but  the  prowess  of  Macbeth, 
in  his  *bout*  with  Macduff,  awakens  all  the  mercurial  Frenchman's  martial  ardor: 
*•  Mossicu'  Macabess,  he  see  him  come,  dos'  by :  he  say,  (proud  empressemenQ 
^Come  <Hhn,  Mossicu'  Maca  duffs,  and  d  —  d  be  he  who  first  say  ^Enojfif^  *  Zen 
zey  fi-i-ght  —  moche.  Ah,  ha !  —  voila  I  Mossieu'  Macabess,  vis  his  hr-r-right 
r-r-appier  *  pink'  him,  vat  you  call,  in  hLs  body.  He  'ave  gots  mal  d'estranac:  be 
say,  vis  grand  simplicite,  ^Fnoffs  I '  What  for  he  say  *  Enoffs  ? '  'Cause  be  ^ 
cnoffs  —  plaanty ;  and  he  «jr-pire,  r-r-ight  away,  'mediately,  protty  quick !  Ah, 
mcs  amis,  Mossicu'  SnAK-BS-riER  is  rising  man  in  La  belle  France  I '  Let  not 
this  sketch  be  inferred  to  be  a  caricature:  it  is  simple  truth,  every  word  of  it: 
authentic  in  manner  as  well,  so  far  as  manner  can  be  conveyed  by  memoiT, 
and  by  pen  and  ink.  -  -  .  We  mentioned,  in  a  recent  number,  that  ire 
should  advert  again  to  a  conversation  which  was  held  in  the  sanctum,  wiA  u 
English  friend,  who,  digressing  from  the  subject  of  Stereoscopes,  gave  us  so  nrid 
an  impression  of  the  outward  aspect  of  St  Paul's  OathedraL  He  was  speiking 
of  the  great  difficulty,  if  not  utter  impossibility,  of  laying  City  Railroad  Trsxts 
in  Loful4)n,  such  as  we  have  in  this  our  goodly  metropolis :  '  Why,  you  migbt  as 
well  talk,'  said  he,  *of  a  bridge  across  the  straits  of  Dover  I  The  city  is  too  faillf 
to  admit  of  tracks,  imlcss  they  wero  suspended.  Again :  the  traffic  is  so  great  tfaik 
vehicles  in  the  main  streets,  running  East  and  West,  aro  compelled  to  move  ikog 
in  ^  solemn  procession '  two  ranks  going  one  way  and  two  the  other.  When  uxf 
thing  happens  to  obstruct  the  way,  and  interrupt  the  motion,  the  eflfoct  is  felt  oAn 
for  a  mile  or  more ;  and  all  aro  brought  to  a  stand-still,  unless  happily  you  on 
turn  down  some  by-street  and  so  take  another  route,  which  may  lead  you  bid 
again  to  the  same  avenue  you  left  some  mile  or  so  off  I  well  ranembcr  once  bir* 
ing  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  friend  who  resided  in  one  of  the  streets  runniDg 
into  Tavistock-Square.  The  dinner  was  to  be  entirely  *  en  famille  ;  •  so  I  drened 
myself  as  soon  as  I  could  despatch  my  correspondence,  after  'change ;  and  about 
half  past  five,  started  in  a  hack,  with  keen  appetite,  for  the  Square.  We  proceeded 
at  a  good  jog-trot  untU  we  got  about  half-^-ay  up  Cheapside,  when  we  came  to  t 
(lead  stand-stilL  I  sat  patiently  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  I  put  my  haA 
out  of  the  front-window,  calling :  *  Jarvey,  what 's  the  matter  ? '  '  Do  n't  bwir, 
Sir,  on'y  sumthin's  stopt  th'  way.  Sir.'  Now  this  was  decidedly  valuable  inJbni» 
tion !  I  waited  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer  when  I  again  inquired: 
'  Do  you  see  no  chance  to  pull  out,  and  go  down  Milk-street,  -and  so  get  up  to  Hol- 
bom?'  *yy,  Sir,  all  them 'erc  cross-streets  is  blocked  up'  Well,  after  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ive  moved  slowly  on,  and  arrived  at  Holbom ;  when  going  19 


the  hill,  (by  the  way,  it  is  very  st«iep,)  a  cftrriikge  brake  do  wo  some  Jittlo  distance 
ahead,  and  there  was  another  full  slop  I    Here  was  nearly  another  hour's  detention. 
But  to  come  to  the  climax  of  my  story :  I  arrived  a  Uttle  before  eight  o'clock :  my 
friend,  however,  was  so  iashionable,  tliat  dinner  was  not  announced  liU  after  dght 
When  it  was,  (there  was  only  one  giicst  beside  myself,)  0  ye  gock  1  what  a  rcoora- 
penso  for  all  my  suiferings  of  patience  and  gnawingsi  of  appetite  1     My  friend,  true 
to  his  word,  gave  me  'vraij/u/tt  mi  dinner  m/amille  :  '  a  little  'Potage  Jul  <?n»' 
fried  soles,  and  a  rump-steak :   all  very  excellent,  but  no  more  than  I  got  at  home 
at  any  time  when  I  preferred  it  for  a  change !     And  pedtsstrians  in  London  are  not 
much  bettei'  oif  than  those  in  carriage's,  for  they  too  must  keep  to  the  left,  and  juat 
go  in  double-flic ;  or,  if  in  haste,  must  dodge  in  and  out,  and  on  and  off  the  side- 
walk ;  antl  wo  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  is  in  haste  on  a  dirty  day,  for  in  dodging 
off  the  foot- way,  lie  will  get  ankle-deep  in  blackest  mud,  unimaginable,  even  in 
New-York.     Yet  the  streets  are  well  swept ;  still  the  prodigious  travel  nmkes  them, 
in  a  few  hours,  what  we  should  call  impassable.     Since  I  left  my  *  fader-landt ' 
great,  very  great  alterations  and  improvements  liave  been  effected  in  the  '  Modern 
Bahflon ; '  and  I  mudi  doubt  if  an  absence  of  tliirty  years  and  more  would  not 
make  me  almost  a  stranger  to  many  localities  familinr  to  me  in  my  boyhood's 
years.     I  read,  a  few  weeks  since,  that  it  was  contemplateil  (possibly  by  this  time 
It  may  bo  consmnmatod)  to  take  down  *  Temple  Bar,'  the  only  remaining  Gate  of 
the  City  of  London,  the  barrier  between  the  two  cities,  London  and  Westminster. 
This  Is  truly  VandaUc  !    A  relic  of  antiquity,  tJmt  can  never  be  replaced,  to  bo 
demolbhed^and  for  what?  for  *  modem  improvement,^  forsooth!    Here  it  was 
that  the  monarch  himself  wa^  obliged  to  knock,  and  his  heralds  sound  a  blast^  be- 
fore the  gate  could  be  opened  to  admit  him  within  the  limits  of  the  city.     It  was 
mere  i/irm,  ^t  is  true ;  but  then  it  goes  to  show  to  what  extent  the  burghers  claim 
their  ancient  j^rivilcges.     True,  this  gate  was  somewhat  an  obstruction  in  the 
thoroughfare ;  but  why  not  let  it  st^nd  a  memento  of  olden  times,  and  widen  the 
street  each  side  ?    Thl*^  modem  idea  of  effacing  every  thing  antii:]uated,  is  barlwi- 
rous.     The  same  modernizing  mania  prevails  with  us  Amoricani*.     Sco  how  the 
pro^regftkefi  have  torn  down  our  old  stone  churches,  almost  the  only  antique  cdi- 
fioes  we  had,  made  sacred  by  their  venerable  ancestoi"s  worshipping  Tor  generations 
within  their  walls !     But  no  !     The  old  Octagon  Church,  it  may  be,  must  be  torn 
down  ;  the  old  pulpit  whence  some  worthy  mrm  of  *icjd  lins  proclaimed  his  Master*^ 
word ;  the  little  lectern,  where  stood  die  precentor  or  the  chorister ;  the  old  oaken 
pew  —  all,  all  must  give  way  (or  something  modem  —  something  fashionable! 
*  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  I  ^  *     Our  exceUent  fnend  paused,  for  a  tear  was 
Bwelling  to  his  cheek ;  and  pleasant  as  we  thought  the  sanctum  that  night,  it  was 
easy  to  sec  that  at  this  moment  *his  thoughts  were  otherwhere/    An  old  city,  like 
an  old  friend,  cannot  be  replaced.    -    -    -    Tukhe  was  an  editorial  wail,  from  Maino 
to  California,  when  it  wils  announced,  some  time  since,  that  Aldejit  Pike,  of  Ar- 
kansas, Irnd  been  killed  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  a  distant  north-we^stem  region ; 
but  the  poet,  the  legislator,  the  keen  sportsman,  the  military  commander,  the  widely- 
known  and  widely-cherished  friend  and  companion,  refused  to  bo  *  finished.*     Do 
suddenly  appears  in  Washington,  *  in  his  liabit  as  he  lived ; '  but  the  *  personal  evi- 
denee^  would  not  be  taken :  his  friends  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  'defunct  j  * 
voju  Loi,  28 


and  they  determined  to  hold  &  *  wake  *  over  Mm ;  and  hold  it  they  did,  at  Joh^chT 
CoTUS^a,  whose  housic  on  this  occasion  must  have  been  the  *  Amhhose*s  of  Washing' 
ton,  with  a  select  numt>er  of  the  fiiendii  of  the  *  lamented  deceased,*  who  als^  J 
*  honored  the  company  with  his  presence/     Although,  from  being  so  '  early '  witbj 
the  Knickerbocker,  we  are  *  InU  in  the  day/  so  far  as  this  *  Wake  *  is  eonoenhed^  T 
we  yet  cannot  refmin  from  a  reference  to  it,  and  to  the  proceedings  which  were  coOi^  j 
sequent  upon  it     If  we  were  to  print  in  these  pagca  the  cxtendi'd  '  S^ng '  w!  ich 
was  sung  upon  the  occasion,  to  tho  *  moving '  air  of  ^ Benny  Hanieniy  O!*  we  should  I 
be  obliged  to  acaimpany  it  with  so  many  gOB^ipping  reminiscences  of  not  a  few  oil 
the  personages  named,  and  a^hx>itly  persvonified  in  it,  that  we  should  be  hdd  *lkbte*  j 
for  undue  *  personalities.'     We  can  only  thank  oiw  old  and  esteemed  IHend  '  Mjkc.*  J 
for  forwarding  to  us  the  *  Procoedings^'  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  prQEvn!] 
a  few  characteristic  stanzas  flrom  a  poem  by  *  One  of  the  Mourners,'  entitled  '7%#J 
Old  Arhansaa  Gentlanian  AUm  Again :  ^ 

'  Thr  fiae  Arkaoftus  Gentleman  restored  to  life  once  more, 
Coulinued  to  ecjov  himeelf  as  he  Imd  tloue  before  ; 
And,  tirt'd  of  Cfrilixed  purfiuita,  oo Deluded  be  would  go 
To  see  aome  Indian  friends  he  had,  and  chotse  the  Buflkto. 

Thifl  fine  Arkanaas  Gentleman 

Close  to  the  Choctow  line. 

'The  minor  of  bis  visit  had  extended  far  and  near, 
And  distant  chiefs  and  warriors  came  with  bow,  and  gnn,  and  spear: 
So  when  he  reached  the  council-grounds  with  much  oeliffht  he  sees 
Del ffiit ions  from  tlie  Foxes»  Sioux*  Quapaws,  Blackfeet^  Fottawotiamiea^ 
Gro!^  Ycotres,  Arrapahoes,  Camauched^  Creeks,  Navajoes,  Choctaw^  aid  ! 
Cherokees : 

Thiji  fiae  Arkansas  OeatlemaD,  etc. 

*He  went  to  aleejp  nmong  these  friends,  in  huts  or  toats  of  fikin 
And  if  it  rained  or  bailvd,  or  snowed,  he  did  n't  care  a  pin ; 
For  he  'd  lined  his  hide  with  whiskvy  and  a  brace  of  roasted  grams«, 
And  he  did  n't  mind  the  weather  any  more  than  if  he  slept  in  a  fcmr-ttoiy 
browa-skme  front,  tin  roof,  fire-proof,  Fifth  Avenue  house: 
This  fine  Arkansas  GrcntlcmaD,  etc, 

*Now,  whilst  he  was  enjoving  all  that  sncli  adventure  brines. 
The  chaset  and  pipe,  nod  bottle,  and  such  like  forbidden  tbinga. 
Some  BPalpocn  of  an  editor,  the  Lord  had  made  in  rain^ 
lasertea  in  his  horrible  accident  coUimn,  arn 
rapes,  &nd  tbefls^,  canipheue  accident:^,  collis^i*  •  .  faj 

fornications,  iieduc  I  ions,  abd  net  ton  St  ftiid  desu      ::   „.,  .  ...:  asp 

black-bordered  noticOt  the  lamentable  news  that  he  was  dead  affrn/^. 
This  fine  Arkansaa  Geotleman,  etc. 

*  The  other  papers  copied  it.  and  then  it  was  believed 

That  DsATa  at  last  had  taken  him,  so  rcoently  reprieved: 

Ther  mourned  him  ns  a  warrior^  a  noet,  and  a  trum[}. 

And  with  elojijies,  pu logics,  biograpnies,  reviews,  artictcft,  enticismi  oa  hii 

productions,  doubt;*  whether  btf  had  ever  fought^  wrote,  hunted  buffalo, 

or  indeed  lived  at  all :  and  une  incredulous  pagan,  'Johnsb  Hooras,' of 

the  Moniitfiimrif  Mail,  always  denied  his  dying  plump  ; 

This  fiae  Arkansas' Gen  tlemanr  etc. 


'Behold  in  this  excitement  our  distinguished  friend  arrive. 
We  *  knew  from  a  remark  he  made '  that  he  was  stiU  alive ; 
Then  everv  Journal  jovoualy  the  contradiction  quotes. 
The  tailors  take  his  mea&are,  and  the  baaka  renewed  his  noteit 
Thi4  Hae  Arkaoaa^  QeatlemaQ,  etc. 


b 


'  Bui  JomtKT  CorLt,  «ti  Iri«hmiiDp  the  ncvra  refused  to  take, 
He  swore  no  ^ctitlctnUD  &1ive  should  chuto  him  of  hia  wake : 
So  ho  culled  hi»  friends  together  &s  here  vou  plainly  aec, 
And  htm  aet  out  the  sptriU  to  lay  the  body  uivlir  tHe  table  dEceuily. 
ThiA  tine  Arkansas  Geatleoian,  ct<:.' 


We  should  like  to  have  heard  our  friend  John  BnouGnAM  *  chant  *  thig,  io  the 
*ricli  Imh  brogue*  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  assume.  Our  old  ooire- 
spondent  was  honored  at  hl^  *  wake  *  by  the  presence  of  some  of  the  first  men  in 
the  nation:  ami  he  must  huve  been  as  much  flattered  as  he  was  w^heii  Christo- 
pher North  pronounced  so  cordial  an  eulogiuni  upon  his  admirable  contributions 
to  *  Blackwood^s  MagaxineJ  •  -  -  The  KNicKEftBOCKEiij  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  stage,  was  the  fiavorite  ropositoiy  of  dramatic  incident?  and  criticism.  A  re- 
ference to  our  early  volumes  would  reveal  some  of  the  most  characteristic  and  ori- 
ginal anecdotes  of  Georob  Frederic  Cooke,  Kem^ble^  Matthews,  Macready,  and 
other  leading  English  actors.  Dr.  FranciSj  m  his  capacity  of  physician  to  some 
of  these  femous  actors,  has  garnered  in  our  pages  and  elsewhere,  charming  majraa- 
rabilm  of  tho  American  Stage.  We  have  now  to  thank  a  friend  for  an  original  and 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Edmuno  Kean,  He  wrote  it  on  his  last  visit  to  New- 
York,  while  sutfering  the  conse<|uences  of  his  capricious  recklessness^  and  intended 
to  publish  it  in  *Thr  New -York  Airier imn,^  It  is  a  curious  memorial  of  the  man, 
and  those  troubled  times  of  the  drama.  It  illustrates  the  conscious  error  and  the 
frank  repentance  of  a  child  of  genius,  as  thus  described  in  a  volume  of  essays  by 
one  of  our  contributors :  '  Wliilo  the  histrionic  acbievementa  of  Kean  identify  liis 
Bime  with  the  progrc!!iS  of  dramatic  art,  his  actual  hfe  and  habits  pertain  rather 
to  a  sphere  without  the  limits  of  civilization.  A  wild  vein  belonged  to  his  very 
nature,  and  seemed  indicative  of  gipsy  or  savage  blood  It  gleamed  sometimes 
from  his  extraordinary  eyes,  when  acting,  so  as  to  appal,  startle  and  impr^?s  every 
dags  of  observers.  A  man  onoe  cried  out  in  the  pit^  at  the  demoniacal  glare  of  hw 
optics,  as  Shtlocic  meditjiting  revenge  on  hi  a  creditor :  *  It  is  the  Devil !  *  His 
poet-biographer  compares  him  to  tho  \'an'Winged  hero  of  *  Paradise  Lost;'  and 
Wkst,  the  painter,  declared  he  had  never  l>ecn  so  hnunted  by  the  look  of  a  human 
fiu»  HA  by  that  of  Kean.  Something  of  this  peculiar  trait  also  exhibited  itself  ia 
his  action  and  tones,  and  made  bis  audience  thrill  with  tlie  fierce  energy  of  his  souL 
But  while  it  thus  subserved  the  purposes  of  art,  and  was  in  fivct  an  element  of  his 
genius,  it  infected  his  private  life  with  a  lecklieRS  and  half-maniacal  extravagance, 
that  was  fostered  by  his  addiction  to  stimuknts,  an  unprotected  infancy,  and  the 
precarious  and  baffled  tenor  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,'  *  The  following  is 
Kkak's  letter; 

*Mr.  Editor  :  With  oppre«»cd  feeliogs,  heart-rending  to  my  friends  and  triurnphant 
to  ray  Enemies,  I  make  an  uppeal  to  that  country  famed  for  Hospitality  to  the  Stranger 
and  mercy  to  the  conquered.  Allow  me  to  Bay,  Sir,  whatever  are  my  Offences,  I  dls- 
claiQi  any  intention  of  offering  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  Disrespect  toward  the  In- 
habitants of  New-York.  They  received  me  from  the  first  with  an  Enthiiaiasm  gmleful 
in  ihoM  Hoars  to  my  Pride,  in  the  present  to  my  memory.  I  cannot  recal  to  my  mind 
any  Act  or  Thooght  that  did  not  prompt  me  to  an  unfeigned  Acknowledgement  of  their 
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Faroara  aa  «  Ftibtic,  and  profound  Atlminitlofi  of  the  ptiTate  Worth  of  those  Cin 
In  which  I  had  the  Hutiour  of  moving. 

*  Thut  I  have  committed  ikn  crror^  iLpp<^are}  too  evident,  from  the  AU-deciaiTe  To 
Of  the  Public ;  but  surely,  it  Js  but  Jiijiticc  to  tho  Delinquent  (whatever  may  be  b«l 
enormities)  to  bo  ullowed  to  mukc  Reparation  where  the  OSencea  were  cc»fDmitleil.I 
Mj  mUitnders  tan  ding  took  plAco  in  BoBtoo.  To  Boston  I  shall  osauredlj  go,  io  tpolQ 
for  my  Indiscretions, 

*  I  visit  this  Country  liow  under  difTeront  Feelings  ftud  Audpicea  than  on  a  for 
Oociksion.    Then  I  was  an  amhitioua  man,  and  the  proud  HeprDscaLative  of  SnAKSPCAJu'al 
Heroes.     The  Spark  of  Ambition  U  cxiioct ;  and  I  merely  ask  a  Shelter  in  which  ui| 
Gloae  my  professional  and  mortal  careen 

'  I  givjB  the  Weapon  into  the  Hands  of  my  EncmlcB :  if  they  are  brave,  they  wil 

not  turn  it  against  the  defeacek'ss.  Edmuito  Kkav. 

'Wmhin^on  Hail,  Tttaidiiy,  Ko^.  15,  1825/ 

EloqueDt  repeatanoe  and  contrition !  -  •  -  ^  It  sometimes  hzqypena,*  (m 
«  friendly  corrCvSpondeiit  from  Lou^ii,  Ohio,  fVom  whom,  by  tho  way,  our  i 
have  heard  ^  to  edification  *  more  than  onct\)  *  in  the  course  of  one's  practice  in  di^'l 
legal  profession,  to  meet  with  very  queer  hiw,  and  very  quoer  documents,  in  ihil 
way  of  *  Petition^/  ^Answers,'  and  *  Eeplies,'  especially  in  the  Courts  of  pig-pofudr* 
presided  over  by  country  justices,  who  are  frequently  judges  both  of  Uw  a&d  fiu^<| 
d  ta  mode.  I  give  you  below,  an  exmit  copy  of  au  *Answer '  filed,  not  by  the  i 
fendint  himself,  but  by  his  attorney,  being  a  country  pettifogger  of  the  first  ■ 
in  and  tibout  his  vicinage,  into  whose  tender  mercies  are  committed  the  ioti 
of  his  clienLs  with  the  full  assurance  that  Equity  will  prevail.  And  lest  even  *0W 
Knick'  himself  should  doubt  the  truth  of  the  copy,  I  send  him  the  originallbr| 
ocular  inspection,  hoping  that  he  may^Hle  it  again  in  the  Court  of  the  Gnind  As- j 
siite  of  Literature.  In  order  to  f^»erceive  the  pertinency  of  the  document,  I  presuae  ] 
that  the  defendent,  CflrLcoAT,  was  sued  as  guarantee  by  Hltiphrey  Davis,  upon  %| 

'promissory  note,  given  by  Chilcoat  as  part  of  the  price  of  the  purchaso-moncr 
of  ft  certain  piece  of  land,  bought  by  C.  from  D.     Cuilcoat  also  gave  afi  tb«  j 
balance  of  the  purchase-money,  one  oi^w,  and  a  town  lot  in  Bloomingvillo.     Thij 
defence  set  up,  was  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  of  which  the  following  k  &  tnis  ' 
eopy,*aH*  the  bit  of  red  string  which  botmd  together  the  fractional  parts  ofashsct  j 

'of  foolacap,  upon  which  it  wjis  written  in  the  manner  of  fancy  attorney  : 

'  Tas  Defendant,  Josuaway  Ckii^coat  Clumes  A  set  off  and  Judgement  Ag^cmat  ihe  I 
Phmtive  iiUHrRT  Davick  In  A  Snte  Now  Pending  Jnly  the  24  A  D  1858  the  Plimtire 
Clamei  A  Eelance  on  the  Paiment  as  a  surplus  on  The  Land  as  back  payment  De-*j 
fendant,  as  set  oW  Clamed  from  the  1  Pkniive  Pay  for  one  Milk  Cow  $:£M)0 1  oa«  i 

'  town  Lot  in  Beast  blooinville  aold  to  the  Planttvc  at  $3^,00  3  Eitom  h  Paid,  »  notttof  j 
Hand  Paiiiblo  from  tomas  Wilks  Dia  Counted  one  Dollar  and  the  Intrust  for  less  \ 
the  value  of  said  noat,  siiied  over  With  out  Recorsc  or  Return  In  Law  the  Planlival 

^  igread  to  look  to  the  maker  only  for  Pay  Calling  for  |lrLO[>  AU  of  the  Above  A  C^ooatll 
Was  Paid  on  the  12  Day  of  March  A  D  1853  the  Dcflndant  Clames  for  fraud  aa"!! 
Deseitful  Afemiations  and  Decetvid  tlic  Defontlant  to  the  amount  lo,00  on  ik$l 
quality  of  the  land  and  the  quonity  and  qnality  nf  the  timber  AlL^o  Deceivid  Ihc  Dt-| 
fendant  on  the  a  mount  Cleared  of  said  laud  aad  the  A  mount  of  botitm  land  oaMidl 
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Pltfe  Acres  of  botoms  in  All  of  the  oW  set  of  th«  Def«ndimts  ClAine  Is  the  mnoimt  of 
176,00  Defendant  Joshaway  Cuilcoat/ 

We  Imvc  the  *^originai'  of  this,  and  can  vouch  for  its  authentidtj :  v^srbatim,  et 
UUfd^im^  et  §pellatimy  et  punetuatim.  SehooLra&ster^  mtLst  be  at  a  dis^count 
Among  the  pugnacious  Utigant^  of  our  sister  State :  although  our  Ela.'deni  Kisters 
are  not  *  he/ore  *  her.  -  •  -  It  did  not  need  the  assurance  of  our  correspond- 
ent,  *  S.  F.  K/  that  we  had  already  cordially  commended  a  production  from  the 
same  pea,  to  insure  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Buhjuioed  lines.  They  bear  their 
own  reconunendatlon  to  ua,  as  they  will  to  our  readers.  The  writer  pleasantly  ob- 
serves, in  a  note  accompnying  the  effiLsion :  *  Once  upon  a  time,  tenants*  wivea 
used  to  ride  behind  the  good  man,  as  he  jogged  along  to  pay  the  rent,  and  bear  on 
their  arm  a  basket  of  new-laid  eggs  or  a  fat  fowl  —  proof  of  good-will  as  well  as 
house- wifery.  My  versas  are  a  far  less  substantial  tribute ;  *but  such  as  they  are»* 
will  you  accept  them  as  a  thttiik-ofTernig  for  the  '  good  words  ^  with  which  you  so 
kindly  took  the  New- York  public  of  last  year  by  the  button,  and  l>cspoktj  a  friendly 
hearing  fibr  a  dramatic  bantling  of  mine  t  ^    With  pleasure : 


'€lt  iausage  Eroni  i\t  ESTretk, 


•  I  CUT  a  freRh-blowQ  rose 

To  the  waTes  of  flie  dark  blue  tea, 

And  marvelled  if  ever  the  swelUog  aurge 

Would  bear  it  tinck  to  me : 

'T  wJiA  ftwent  from  my  vieWjirith  ita  fVagrant 

breain, 
Lilte  the  cherished  One  that  waa  claimed  bj 

Dbatjj, 
In  a  sad  hour  —  long  ago ! 
Away  1  away !  H  was  tora  froin  my  sij^bt. 
And  a  tadness  fetl  on  my  heart  like  night, 
Aa  the  SaA  muromrcd  deep  and  l*>w ; 

•  The  waves  of  Ttaa,  a.i  they  onsviird  roll, 
Xe>r  return  with  tbe  hopes  of  youth  to 

the  soul ! ' 

•  I  threw  a  lanre!  spray, 
'Twas  borne  aloft  'm'id  tbe  roar 

Of  the  foam-crcsted  waves,  aa  they  leapt 
On  that  stonny  ocean  shore : 
Bat  tbe  embtem  of  fame  and  triumph  woa 
Uprose  and  fell  aa  tbe  flower  bad  done, 
And  returned  —  ah  !  never  more  1 
Tbe  voice  witbin  me  in  anjE^niah  cried  : 
'  Ever  thus — ever  thu*(,  the  loved  have  died 
Or  grown  cold ;  the  fame  1  have  strive q  to 

win 
Hath  been  crashed  by  envy  or  blighted  by 

ain, 
Till  my  heart  hath  grown  sick  and  aore  I ' 


'  In  my  grief,  I  sobbed  r  '  What  is  lef^^ 
When  forever  are  borne  away 
The  hopes  and  dreams  that  from  age  are  reft, 
And  Night  obscurer  Life's  <luv  y 
Wbeii  Harrow  cankern  with  cnicl  ruth 
The  luurelM  of  fame  and  the  roses  of  youth  : 
Fuplike  laurel- wreath,  and  ro?ie  in  it§  prime 
Of  man's  Bpring-time,  swifl  to  flee, 
Was  the  cherisned  love,  and  the  promised 

famer 
In  the  sweet  short  morn  of  youth  that  came, 
Wbi«h  I  ne'er  aoriiin  may  see  1 
Then  what  can  Tjxb's  wave  bring  back  to 

atone 
For  the  blighted  hopes,  forever  flown  f ' 

*  While  I  spoke,  at  my  feet  was  cast 
A  fragment  with  sea-weed  twined 

Of  some  haplesjs  vej^surs  shivered  mast^ 
Renl  by  the  angry  wind  x 
Dripping,  decay  eel,  with  shells  bedecked, 
Was  this  mes'sa|j;e  sad   from  the  vojj^el 

wrecked, 
Bat  —  tbe  form  of  a  Cao»s  it  bore  I 
'  O  aniwer  blest  to  my  moan  ! '  I  cried  : 

*  Blest  symbol  of  Hiit  who  lived  and  died, 
Guiding  us  to  that  brighter  shore 
Where  the  waves  of  Passion  no  more  shall 

roll, 
And    Peace  shall    harbor   thf^   sin-tossed 
soul  1  •  • 


SudJh  *  bantlings*  reijuire  no  praiseL  -  -  -  Is  the  writer  of  ^An  Unexpected.  Mm- 
hap  *  reftfiooably  sure  he  has  not  ^  mistaken  his  man  V  Is  he  quite  certain  that  he 
is  not  *fieen  through,*  as  though  he  were  a  piece  of  glass  —  *  balf-cracked,'  at  Hiat  ? 
If  not  aware  of  the  fact,  let  us  hint  it  to  him  gently :  assuring  him  that  he  will 
iind  it  quite  impossible  to  smuggle  a  *puff'  into  these  pages,  however  disguised  in 
tb& shape  of  &  mado-up  *  Incident*  that  Is  only  equalled  in  its  stupidity  by  its  thin 
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transparency :  just  as  ^  a  jackass  is  the  same  as  a  mule,  QX^jtM^re  sa'  ^TW  it  on  ^ 
again,  and  watch  the  *  eventuation  !*---*  Judex  '  writes  us  from  Baltimore 
as  foUoweth :  *  The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  letter  written  some  thirtyidx  or 
seven  years  ago.  Thinking  that  such  a  beautiful  specimen  of  caoography  might  be 
entitled  to  a  nook  in  your  periodical,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  forward  it  to  you: 

*Mr 

*  John  Fbbgbson 

'  Marchent 
*  Baltemor,  United  Stats 
•  North  America. 

*  Deab  Sir  :  '  Your  Father  Adam  Fbrgbsox  wished  me  to  write  to  yon  if  i  conld  hare* 
any  opertunety  he  has  no  particlar  word  but  wishes  you  to  write  to  him  frequantly  be  t^ 
not  herd  from  you  for  a  considrabcl  time  and  he  is  very  anches  for  yoa  to  write  emedeti^ 
the  writer  of  this  is  a  Nephew  of  Jambs  Lamb,8  Indiana  Staate  bis  son  is  oome  to  his  (am% 
near  Philedclphe  if  you  know  tlie  name  of  it  or  a  direction  to  find  him  send  word  in  yoar 
Father,8  Letter  and  how  far  distent  Baltimor  is  from  Philedclphe  if  tbare  be  any  Paket« 
or  Steem  Bots  gos  between  them :  you  may  write  if  thare  be  an}*  Halt  made  in  your  Town 
or  near  to  it  or  any  Ales  or  Wcskcy  made  and  what  is  the  pryces  of  them  i  am  a  Malster 
and  I  can  Brewe  ale  I  was  broght  up  in  the  Fanning  i  am  thinking  of  coming  to  or 
Uucal  soon  you  may  write  the  Pryces  of  your  Markets  the  pryces  of  Clouths  m«o  an  wi- 
mons  Shoos  if  thare  be  any  sheep  keep,t  with  your  Farmers  or  any  Particlar  news  in  yov 
Country  no  Mor  at  present  but  remans  your 

*  Truley,  B M , 

*Sauchu 

*J/arcA27  18— .' 

Rare  ^  marchant '  that  I  -  -  -  One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  eflfective  pictures 
which  wo  have  recently  seen,  is  a  large  engraving  from  the  burin  of  Jom  C 
McRar,  Esq.,  representing  ''Robert  Burns  in  his  Cottage  Composing  the  Cottaft 
Saturday  N'ujht^^  after  the  fine  painting  by  Sur  William  Allah.  It  ib  in  aD  r^ 
spects  admirable.  There  is  honest  *  Robie,*  the  world's  fiivorite  notp,  in  the  homdf 
garb  in  which  he  was  wont  to  tread  the  fields,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand  which  is 
to  record  his  immortal  poem.  Could  we  say  more  ?  -  -  -  All  our  xcaden  ire 
not  lawyers  (thank  the  Fates  for  that !)  but  those  who  are  not^  equally  with  tfaoK 
who  are^  will  appreciate  the  dry  saUro  of  the  subjoined.  Missouri  is  the  State 
wherein  the  scene  occurred : 

*  Being  once  opposed  to  Mr.  S ,  late  member  of  Congress,  he  remarind  u  Al- 
lows to  the  Jury,  upon  a  disagreement  between  them :  *  Here  my  brother  8-^^  tad 
I  differ.  Now  this  is  very  natural.  Men  seldom  see  things  in  the  same  light:  and 
they  may  disagree  in  opinion  upon  the  simplest  principles  of  the  law,  and  that  vevy 
honestly ;  while  at  the  same  time,  neither  can  see  any  earthly  reason  why  they  abooli 
And  this  is  merely  because  they  look  at  different  sides  of  the  subject,  and  do  not  vlet 
it  in  all  its  bearings.    Suppose,  for  illustration,  a  man  should  come  in  here,  and  boldh 

assert  that  my  brother  S 's  head  [here  ho  laid  his  hand  very  famlliariy  apon  the 

large  chucklc-hciid  of  his  opponent]  is  a  squash  !  I,  on  the  other  hand,  shoold  nala- 
tain,  and  perhai)s  with  equal  confidence,  that  it  is  a  head.  Xow,  here  woidd  be  a  dif- 
ference —  undoubtedly  an  honest  difference  —  of  opinion.  We  ought  aigne  about  tiD 
doomsday,  and  never  agree.  You  often  see  men  arguing  upon  subjecta  at  empty  and 
trifling  as  this !    But  a  third  person  coming  in,  and  looking  at  the  neck  and  i 
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th&t  snpport  it,  would  b&j  at  onee^  tbmt  I  bud  reason  on  my  side ;  for  if  it  woa  not  a 
head,  it  at  least  occupied  the  plnco  of  one,  and  Btood  where  a  head  ought  to  be.^  AH 
this  wiua  uttered  in  the  gmTest  aud  uiost  solemn  mnnner  ututgiuable,  and  the  effect  waa 
irresiaiibly  ludkrouB.^ 

And  this  reminds  us  of  a  simikr  *  hit '  once  made  upon  the  eloquent  Eijsha 
Wn^uAxs,  of  Columbia  County »  on  the  Hudson,  H©  was  *  powerful*  before  a 
jury:  and  one  day,  in  the  Circuit- Court  of  that  ilk,  he  had  made  a  most  profound 
impression,  alike  upon  the  jury  and  upon  the  *  Court'  Ills  legal  opponent  was  a 
mere  pettifogger,  but  *  smart :  *  and  he  said :  '  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Jury,  and  your 
Honors,  I  should  despair  of  tlie  triumpli  of  my  client  in  this  case,  after  the  eloquent 
appcii  of  the  learned  counsel,  but  for  the  fact  that  common  law  is  commoo-fiecun. 
No  man  could  hke  better  the  piece  which  the  learned  gentleman  has  spoke,  than 
what  /  like  that  piece.  He  spoke  it  good.  I  Ve  heered  him  give  it  three  times 
aibre ;  once  at  Scliodack,  in  a  rape-case :  once  at  Kink,  on  a  suspicion  o'  stealin^ ; 
once  to  Poughkeeps*ie^  on  a  murder-case ;  and  the  nest  time  at  Kakiak,  about  a 

nmn  who  was  catcbed  a >V'all,  he  always  spoke  it  good :  but  thu  time,  he's 

re-ally  beat  himsclC  But  what  does  it  all  amount  to,  gentlemen  of  the  jury? 
ThnCs  the  question :  and  you  can  answer  it  as  well  as  /kin,  and  better  tew! ' 
And  so  tliey  did,  and  quickly !  •  -  •  Now  that  some  of  the  English  weekly 
journals  aro^ending  back  to  us,  from  Uio  Kxickerbockbr,  the  *  Sayings '  of  Mr. 
Dow,  Jr,  *an  eccentric  American  dergyman '  (I)  we  propose  to  give  them  another 
instalment:  suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  our  London  contemporaries,  by  ex- 
Ghangiog  with  the  Son  Francisco  *  Golden,  Era '  ne^i^paj^,  can  have  communi- 
cation with  the  Rev.  Mr,  Dow  at  *  ftrst  hands/  The  British  pi-ess  agrees  with  us 
In  this :  that  Dow' a  *  Proverbial  Philosophy  *  beats  the  *  soft  and  iiilly  Turp£&  out 
of  sight*     But  hark  to  the  California  oracle : 

ON    ASTROLOGY. 

*  Ht  hearere,  what  is  an  Astrologer  but  a  mere  mortal,  alter  all  f  He  can  no  more 
burst  open  the  iron-barred  doors  of  the  FtrrruB,  than  a  soft-shelled  nigger  can  butt  his 
head  through  a  nether  mill-atone.  He  may  feel  the  pulses  of  the  eturH  to  find  out  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  coma,  cholera,  ear-ache,  tooth-achCj  dyspepsfia,  and  the 
Bpnie ;  he  may  tell  how  city  lota  and  the  lota  of  indinduals  will  turn  out :  he  may  /^^ 
tend  to  all  thlB ;  but  he  knom»  no  more  about  it  than  a  pewter  dog.  There  ia  jtut  aa 
much  dependence  to  be  plucetl  upon  hia  predictionii  aa  there  ia  upon  the  aigns  of  a 
coming  storm,  when  an  old  ram  Htauda  with  hia  tail  to  the  north-eaat.  Study  ^ura^vUi 
my  hearers :  peruse  carefully  your  luarU^  and  tlieir  inclinations ;  and  let  aU  Aatrdogeni 
puB  to  Hpring-fodder :  in  other  wordSf  go  to  graas  1 ' 

SLEEP  TO  THE   GCTLTT, 

*  The  mau  who  back-bitea  his  neighbor  ;  who  acts  diflhonestly,  Urea  unmordlly,  and 
TOtea  ppuriously ;  who  lounges  lazily,  judges  rashly,  and  condemns  instantly ;  who 
throws  a  quid  of  tobacco  into  the  contribution-box,  and  takes  out  a  three-cent  piece  to 
buy  more ;  eueh  a  sinner  cannot  coax  Sleep  to  his  bed-jiide.  She  won't  do  it :  he  may 
CiU  into  a  anoojse  :  he  may  partake  of  the  first  section  of  a  *  cat-nap: ^  but  ere  he  is 
aware,  a  skeleton  NiOBfUAai  looka  in  at  the  window,  and  gives  a  horse-laugh  at  his 
misery!  * 


^Ib 
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SLEEP  TO  THE  INKOCENT. 

*  On  the  Other  hand,  my  hearers,  look  at  the  man  who  goes  to  bed  with  a  sense  of 
liaving  done  Iiis  duty  to  hiii  Makkr,  his  neighbor,  and  himself.  He  falls  calmly  asleep 
ill  tho  arms  of  Somnus,  who  beckons  his  friend  Morpheus,  while  Reasok  slumbers,  to 
come  and  guide  his  wandering  fancy  over  the  blissful  world  of  dreams.  Is  he  a  busi- 
ness man ?  —  tlie  hanks  pay  specie,  and  discount  freely:  is  he  a  lawyer?  —  his  clients 
are  all  wealthy,  and  full  of  suits:  is  he  a  preacher,  like  myself? — his  sheep  yield  good 
fleeces,  and  are  content  with  such  fodder  as  they  get.  Oh !  my  hearers,  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  lie  down  at  night  with  a  light  stomach  and  conscience !  Ton  ought  to  see 
me  sleep  sometimes !  —  *  fourteen  mile  a  ^our,  and  surroandin*  objecks  rendered  in- 
wisible  by  the  extreme  welocity  with  which  I  snooze.'  * 

THE  DISCONTENT  OF  HUMANnT. 

*  Man,  my  hearers,  is  the  fretful  babe  of  trouble  and  care.  He  often  frets  became 
ho  can^t  find  any  thing  to  fret  about.  You  give  him  his  own  way,  and  he  dmCt  like  it: 
he  wants  his  own  way  of  having  his  own  way.  /know  the  world:  nobody  has  looked 
sharper  than  I  have,  for  a  chance  of  honest  happmess  in  it :  but  the  bubbles  that  rise 
on  the  stream  of  Timk  arc  altogether  vanity.  I  We  been  down  the  stream,  and  I  're 
watched  the  blubbers :  and  I  tell  you,  my  hearers,  that  all  along  by  the  margin  of  said 
stream,  nests  of  young  Uumbugs  are  continually  being  hatched.*  • 


*  Love,  like  electricity,  pervades  all  bodies.  My  heart  sinks  into  my  trowseis-pocket, 
when  I  meditate  upon  t^c  evil  which  it  has  caused.  It  comes  before  you  know  It,  and 
makes  you  feel  queer.  Look  at  yon  miserable  self-martyr,  with  the  fire  of  HquU 
damnation  gleaming  through  his  carbuncle  nose :  the  pangs  of  despised  lore  poor 
tlirough  every  pore  of  his  ruby  proboscis.  Wliat  constitutes  the  staple  of  his  haid  tc> 
flections?  —  tears,  kisses,  partings  —  saw-dust,  soft  sawder,  and  soft-soap!' 

THE  BOUSE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODT. 

*  I  LIKEN  the  Human  Body  to  a  House.  The  big  bones  are  the  main  timbeiSL  TIn 
ribs  are  laths,  well  plastered — or  rather  rafters,  that  run  into  the  ridge-pole,  or  back- 
bone. The  mouth  is  the  door,  and  the  nose  is  the  chimney  —  especially  for  smoken 
The  throat  is  the  entry,  that  leads  to  the  kitchen  of  the  stomach,  where  all  sorts  of 
food  are  cooked.  The  lungs  are  tho  bellows,  that  blow  the  flame  of  fife,  and  keep  tht 
I)ot  of  existence  always  boiling :  but  the  Hsart  is  the  great  chamber,  where  a  great 
variety  of  goods  arc  stored ;  some  good ;  more  middling ;  many  bad.  Hy  hearers,  if 
you  have  any  rubbish  in  that  chamber,  clear  it  out,  and  make  room  for  goods  which 
are  saleable  in  the  markets  of  tho  Virtuous.  The  chambers  of  9ome  hearts  present  aa 
awful  dirty  appearance.  Take  the  bran-new  broom  of  Decision,  brush  out  the  dirt  of 
Sin,  and  sand  the  floor  with  Virtue.' 

UPON  EGOTISM  AND  DANDIES. 

*  I  ncTEBT  egotism  and  vanity  as  a  cat  docs  a  wet  floor.  There  are  soma  tiin  p8^ 
sons  in  this  world,  who  after  a  long  incubation  will  hatch  out  from  the  hot-bed  of 
Pride  a  sickly  brood  of  fuzzy  ideas,  and  then  go  strutting  along  in  the  path  of  FiMi- 
posity,  with  all  tho  self-importance  of  a  speckled  hen,  with  a  black  chfeken.    1 1 

antipathy  to  such  people.' 


; 


This  msLf  not  be  eqiml  to  the  dignified  and  tasteful  btyle  of  *  Bm  Spctrgbon  : ' 
but  there  is  much  good  sen&o  here  exhibited,  *  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding.* 
'Spitrgeon  isn^t  coming/  it  seems.    -    -    -    The  Frineeton  Beview  for  January 
contains  three  or  four  papers  of  more  than  usual  profundity  and  excellence,  even  in 
that  well-established  jotinial     The  paper  on  'Tlte  Unity  of  Mankhid.^'  an  ex- 
tended review  of  an  able  work  upon  this  theme,  by  Professor  J.  L.  Cabell,  M.D», 
of  the  Univci^rty  of  Virginia,  is,  in  our  jud^ient,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best^ 
of  the  articles  in  the  number.     It  enlists  thought,  challenges  scrutiny,  and  is  sound 
in  its  deductions.     Of  the  opening  papier  in  this  issue,  ^pTayiv{f  ami  Prea^hinff^* 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  over-presuDiptuous,  that  even  a  simple  la3rman  like  ourselves 
roay  have  a  respectful  woiti  or  two  to  say  hereafter.     This  is  preeminently  one  of 
tl^ose  instances  in  which  *  something  (so  for  at  least  as  details  are  concerned)  may 
be  said  on  both  sides.*     We  remark,  among  the  *ShQrt  Nbtifiet^of  the  present 
Beview,  a  brief  consideration  of  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  Loan,  ^Impirathn  not  Gmdanc€ 
llS>r/nfttift^a,' of  which,  upon  its  publication,  an  editorial  notice,  necessarily  brief 
and  incomplete,  appeared  in  the  Review  department  of  thl^  Magazina     It  appears  to 
m,  perhaps  from  a  too  cursory  poru.«al  of  tlie  notice  in  question,  that  it  falls  to 
fleseDt^  or  rightly  to  ^taU^  the  point  at  issue.     That  point,  to  our  conception,  was, 
wlwithcr  Guidance  is  Impimtton,    Inspinition,  as  taught  in  Scripture,  conveyed 
to  th«  sacred  writers  the  very  words  of  Gon,     They  are»  therefore,  as  they  were 
received  and  written,  His  infallible  words.     The  fact  that  they  were  conveyed  by 
inspiration  of  God,  is  to  us  the  ground  of  tlieir  infallibility.     The  words  of  God 
are  infailible^  ifecauiia  they  are  IIis'  words.    The  Scriptures  aca  lies  words,  because 
He  conveyed  them  to  the  writers  by  Inspiration,     ^All  Scripturt;  wr  gireti  by  In* 
ipiratUm  of  God.*    The  Scripture  is  that  which  was  written,  namely,  the  wordt 
which  were  written,  by  the  sacred  penmen,  prophets  and  aposUi^.     Now  i^  ac- 
cording to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  that  is  Inspiration  which  gave  to 
the  sacrt^  penmen  the  words  they  were  to  write,  then  Guidance  cannot  be  inspira- 
tion.    For  Guidance  did  not  convey  words  to  the  writers.     It  was  an  influence  on 
thrfr  fiicultie^,  assisting  them  in  the  selectitin  of  the  words  which  they  wrote. 
They  selected  the  words,  it  is  said,  under  the  in&lliblo  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 
But  this  is  not  Inspiration.     It  is  a  theory,  purely  hypothetical ;  not  taught  in 
Scripture ;  not  proved  ;  not  necessary  in  the  c^se  :  but  invented  by  men,  to  jiustify 
the  supposition  that  words  selected  by  men  are,  by  Divine  guidance  of  their  facul- 
ties in  making  the  selection,  made  the  real  and  infallible  words  of  Gor>.     No  such 
process  was  necessary ;  and  the  Scriptures  teach  nothing  of  it.     It  is  an  invention 
of  men ;  no  two  of  whom,  perhaps,  mean  exactly  the  same  by  it     Some  caU  it  an 
inspiration  of  guidance ;  some  an  ini^piration  of  superintendence,  elevation,  direc- 
tion, suggestion :  some  aifirm  it  of  all  tlie  Scriptures ;  some  of  a  part  only.    Some 
say  it  was  infalltblc ;  some  tluit  it  merely  preserved  from  error :  other  some,  that  it 
was  uniform  in  degree ;  others,  again,  that  it  was  excited  une/juaUy,  accordmg  to 
exigency.     Is  there  no  difference  between  this  vague,  undefined,  unproved  specu- 
lative theory,  and  the  explicit  assertions  and  doctrine  of  Scripture?    l>oes  the  one 
afford  us  as  clear,  definite,  and  solid  ground  of  confidence  in  the  Divine  atithority 
and  infaHibdity  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  other  ?    With  assertions  of  deference  to 
the  BUpcsrior  judgment  of  ^c  reviewer,  upon  this  themc^  we  must  aver,  that  we 
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think  not.  -  -  -  We  are  very  rapidly  coming  back  to  The  RadcUffian  Stylc:^ 
of  Literature,  If  3'ou  doubt  it,  reader,  take  up  one  of  the  popular  weekly  jour — 
nols,  and  read  the  exciting  *•  Stories  *  so  extensively  advertised,  and  so  extensirelj^ 
read :  '  The  Hour  of  Doom ! '  —  *The  Demon  of  the  Bloody  Hand  I '  —  *  The  Cav^ 
of  Horrors  I '  —  *  The  Dead  Secret*  Observe  how  they  for  the  most  part  romai^ 
tically  commence :  ^AU  was  dark.  The  hurricane  howled :  the  wet  rain  fell :  th  ^^ 
thunder  rolled  in  an  awful  and  Ossianlt  manner  I  ...  On  a  beetling  rock,  lashe*^ 
by  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  stood  II  CasteUo  £  Grimgothico.  ...  At  that 
the  bell  of  II  Grimgothico  tolled  one.  Stilleito  and  Poionabdiki,  with  drsM 
sabres,  appeared  upon  the  battlements : '  and  quite  a  'scrimmage'  ensues,  of  course 
But  the  best,  the  most  faithful  satire,  in  this  kind,  whidi  we  have  ever  seen,  was  ^ 
burlesque  from  the  pen  of  Marry att,  in  an  unclaimed  sketch  of  his,  written  in  h£.^ 
early  days  for  a  London  periodical  It  appeared,  if  we  remember  rig^y,  in  tlk.^ 
Ijondon  ^Ncto  Monthly  Magaziney'  then  under  the  editorship  of  Thokas  Campbelc 
It  was  a  representation  of  a  novel,  after  the  Italian  school :  and  was  so  aanguinary 
in  its  details,  that  every  character  in  it  was  either  killed,  or  committed  suicide ;  aa^ 
each  and  every  one  of  them  (including  the  narrator !)  '  fell,  and  expired  without  1^ 
groan.'  The  subjoined  extract  will  serve  to  show  how  very  *  thrilling*  wen  tbe 
incidents  of  the  novel : 

*  ABSENrRESENTiNi  fclt  his  way  by  the  slimy  wall ;  when  the  breath  of  another 
human  being  caught  Ills  ear :  he  paused,  and  held  his  own  breath. 

"  No,  no ! '  muttered  the  other :  *  the  Secret  of  Blood  and  CMd*  shall  lemain  with 
me  alouc.    Let  him  come,  and  he  shall  find  death  f ' 

*  In  a  second  the  dagger  of  Absenprksentini  was  in  the  mutterer's  bosom :  he  fA 
without  a  groan. 

*  To  7ne  alone  the  Secret  of  Blood  and  Gold,  and  with  me  it  remains  I '  eTdaimfd 

AnSEMPRESENTINI. 

*  *•  It  does  remain  with  you ! '  cried  Phospiioriki,  driving  his  dagger  into  lus  baek. 

*  Absenpresentini  fell  withoat  a  groan ;  and  Phosfhorihi  withdrawing  bis  dagger, 
exclaimed :  *•  Who  is  now  to  tell  the  secret  bat  me  ? ' 

*  *  Not  you,'  cried  Vortiskini,  raising  up  his  sword,  and  striking  at  where  the  voke 
proceeded.  The  trusty  steel  cleft  the  head  of  the  abandoned  PHOSPHOBim,  who  fitf 
without  a  groan. 

*  *  Now  will  I  retain  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,'  said  YoBnsKiin,  as  he  ihnrtfced 
his  aword. 

*  *  TIiou  shalt ! '  exclaimed  the  wily  Jesuit,  as  he  stmck  his  stiletto  to  the  hesrt  of  tk 
robber,  who  foil  without  a  groan.  *  With  me  only  does  the  secret  now  rest  by  wUck 
our  order  might  be  disgraced:  with  me  it  dies!*  and  the  Jesnlt  raised  his  hani 
*  Tlius  to  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  his  Society  does  MAxraiDim  aserifioo  Us  Kfit' 
ne  struck  the  keen-pointed  instrument  into  his  heart,  and  died  withoat  a  groan. 

^  At  this  most  monstrously  appalling  sight,  the  hair  of  PiFTLiAXmiscu  raised  riov^f 
the  velvet  cap  from  off  his  head,  as  if  it  had  been  perched  upon  the  mstling  qsiOi  of 
some  exasperated  porcupine,  (I  think  that 's  new,)  his  nostrils  dilated  to  that  1 
that  you  might  with  ease  have  thrust  a  musket-bullet  into  each,  his  mouth  w 
so  wide  —  so  unnaturally  wide  —  that  the  comers  were  rent  asunder,  and  the  blood 
slowly  trickled  down  each  side  of  his  bristling  chin,  while  each  tooth  loosened  from  iti 
socket  with  individual  fear.    Not  a  word  could  he  utter:  his  tongne  was  psralyied: 


Ills  heart  was  not ;  it  throbbed  against  his  ribs  with  a  vioJence  which  threatened  tb^ 
di«l<>o«lioti  from  the  sternum,  and  with  a  soimd  which  rerorbemtod  through  Ibe  dark, 
dninp,  subterrene * 

But  the  rest  is  Uo  *  thrilling  T  -  *  -  Fbom  a  work  of  rare  interest  and  histo- 
rical value,  ^Memoir  of  Ool.  Benjamin  TaUmadge^  Pfeparcd  hy  Hiimelf  at  tJu 
R^u^H  ofhu  Children,^  which  wiU  be  referred  to  more  particularly  in  our  next, 
i\t?  take  the  gubjoined  account  of  the  arrest  and  Execution  of  Andre^  upon  a  spot 
not  three  miles  Irom  where  we  write ; 

*  TsK  express  sent  with  the  papers  found  in  Mtyor  Akdeb's  boot«,  did  not  intercept  G«n. 
WA8nT?»GTOJf  on  hia  rctnm  from  Barlford,  but  passed  htm  on  the  road,  and  kept  on  to 
West-Point.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  while  at  breakfast  with  two  of  Oen.  WAsaiNOTOzr*^ 
Aids,  who  had  actually  arrived  at  hia  quarters,  AaxoLn  received  the  letter  from  Lieut- 
Col,  Jamshok.  Knowing  thul  tho  Commander-in-Chief  would  aoon  be  there,  he  imme- 
diately rode  down  to  his  boot,  and  was  rowed  down  the  North  River  to  the  British  &loop- 
of-war  *  Vulture/  which  then  lay  in  Tappan  Bay,  bt»Iow  King'a  Feriy*  This  was  the  same 
vessel  that  brought  up  Major  ANnas  from  New- York.  Not  long  after  Arnold's  abrupt 
and  sudden  dt'partare  from  his  quarters  at  UoBmsoN*R  House,  on  the  eaet  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, opposite  to  West-Point,  the  express  delivered  the  dtdpatebes  to  Gen.  Wasitthotow, 
who  immediately  repaired  to  AnxoLo's  quarters.  By  this  time  the  plot  was  all  discovered, 
and  the  guilty  traitor  hud  escaped.  I  took  on  Major  Anoek,  under  a  strong  escort  of 
cavalry,  to  West-Point,  and  the  next  day  I  proceeded  down  the  Hudson  to  King*s  Ferry, 
and  landed  at  Eaveratraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  where  a  large  escort  of  cavalry 
had  been  sent  from  the  main  army  at  Tappau,  wilh  which  I  escorted  the  prisoner  to  head- 
quarters. 

*A^r  we  arrived  at  head-quarters,  I  reported  myself  to  Gen.  WAsmNaTow,  who 
ordered  a  court  ooDsisting  of  fonrtcen  general  oflicera,  to  sit  and  bear  the  case  of  Major 
Axoae.  On  the  twenty -ninth  of  September,  the  president  of  the  court  (Gen.  Grekke)  re- 
ported to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  Ihey  had  come  to  the  conclu»iuo,  *  that  Major 
Axnai,  Ad]ntant-<Teueral  to  the  BrilNh  Army,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  fVom  the 
enemy,  and  that,  agreeably  to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  suffer  death/ 

*0n  the  thirtieth  of  September,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  general  orders,  approved 
of  the  aforesaid  opinion,  and  ordered  that  the  execmtion  should  take  place  the  next  day,  at 
five  o*clock  P.M. 

*  On  the  first  of  October,  17 SO,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness  the 
solemn  and  affeeting  scene,  when  the  execution  was  postpooed,  iu  consequence  of  a  flag  hav- 
ing arrived  from  the  enemy.  Gen.  GaRSNK  was  appointed  to  meet  Oeu,  RoeitiTSoic  at  Dobb*a 
Ferry;  but  as  no  satisfact^iry  proposals  were  received  from  Gen.  Robertsok,  Gen,  Orbewr 
returned  to  head-quarters  and  reported  to  Gen.  Washisotok.  The  Conimauder-iu-Chief 
then  ordoi-ed  that  the  execution  should  take  place  on  the  second  of  October.  Major  A>naB, 
having  received  his  regimontals  from  Kew-York,  appeared  iu  the  complete  uuiform  of  a 
British  officer,  and,  in  truth,  he  was  a  most  elegant  and  accomplished  gentleman.  After 
he  wos  informed  of  his  sentence,  ho  showed  no  signs  of  perturbed  emotions,  but  wrote  a 
most  touching  and  finished  letter  to  Gen.  WASHiTforoiT,  requesting  that  the  mode  of  his 
death  might  be  adapted  to  the  feelinga  of  a  man  of  honor.  The  universal  usage  of  nations 
having  affixed  to  the  crime  of  a  ^^,  dei^h  hf  iki  gihhet^  his  request  could  not  be  granledt 
As  I  was  with  bim  most  of  the  time  from  his  capture,  and  walked  with  him  as  he  went  to 
the  place  of  execution,  I  never  discovered  any  emotions  of  fear  respecting  his  future 
destiny  before  I  reached  Tuppan,  nor  of  emotictn  when  his  seutence  was  made  known  to 
bim.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  gibbet,  he  appeared  to  be  dartlrd^  and  inqirircd 
with  some  emotion  whether  he  was  not  to  be  shot.    Being  informed  that  the  mode  first 
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appointed  for  his  death  could  not  consistently  be  altered,  he  exclaimed,  *  How  hard  is  mj 
fate !  *  but  immediately  added,  *  It  will  soon  be  over.'  I  then  ahook  hands  with  him  under 
the  gallows  and  retired. 

*  If  it  comported  with  the  plan  of  these  memoranda,  and  I  could  tmat  my  feelings,  I 
might  enlarge  greatly  in  anecdotes  relating  to  this  momentona  erent  in  oar  reTolutionary 
war,  and  especially  those  which  relate  to  this  most  accomplished  young  man.    Somca 
things  relating  to  the  detention  of  Aitdrb,  after  he  had  been  sent  on  to  Gen.  Abxold,  i 

purposely  omitted,  and  some  confidential  communications  which  took  place,  of  a  more  pri 

vatc  nature,  serve  rather  to  mark  the  ingenuous  character  of  the  man,  than  to  requir^^r 
being  noticed  at  thut  time.  I  will,  however,  remark,  that  for  the  few  daja  of  intimat^hk. 
intercourse  I  had  with  him,  which  was  from  the  time  of  his  being  brought  back  to  ou^c- 
head-quarters  to  the  day  of  his  execution,  I  became  so  deeply  attached  to  Major  Akdb^  . 
that  I  can  remember  no  instance  where  my  affections  were  so  fully  absorbed  in  any  man^^ 
When  I  saw  him  swinging  under  the  gibbet,  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  I  could  not  suppoi 
it  All  the  spectators  seemed  to  be  OTcrwhelmed  by  the  affecting  spectacle,  and  manj^^ 
were  suffused  in  tears.' 

How  universal  this  personal  tribute !    -    -    -    '  We  too  are  a  '  Swaxter  !  *  was  oii^^ 
proud  exclamation,  when  wo  read,  in  the  quietude  of  our  oountiy  sanctum,  th^^ 
recent  Proceedings  at  tite  Annual  Dinner  qf  the  Hide  and  Leather  Trade  qf  fA^= 
City  of  Neio-Yorh,  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel    There  were  assembled  amours 
that  *  goodlie  company '  some  fi*iends  of  ours  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  eentuxy  ^= 
and  a  better  class  of  the  *  Solid  Men'  of  New-York  could  not  be  Iband  in  all  buB^ 
expanded  limits :  and  let  us  add,  in  a  whisper,  that  better-looking  men,  hale,  sound^ 
handsome  men,  could  not  be  picked  out  of  any  *  precinct'  in  Groat  Gotham.    It  i^m 
but  recently  that  ^The  Swamps  and  its  celebrities  were  amberized  in  verse  in  theses 
pages :  they  should  be  again,  in  plain  prose,  if  at  this  late  hour  we  had  but  tim^^ 
and  space.     The  *  Swamp'  is  solid:  in  the  *  Great  Tin>panic,'  not  a  *  Swamper  "• 
was  swamped :  each  and  every  hide  and  leather  dealer  of  that  Qk  rode  out  tb^ 
financial  storm  in  safety ;  while  some  who  had  removed  from  that  locality  to  a  mane 
rarefied  atmosphere,  *  swelled  up  and  bu'st  I '    -    -    -   *  Speaking  of  diil^n,' writes 
a  correspondent  from  far-off  Saginaw,  in  Michigan,  *  I  have  aae,  ^mejudiee,    I^st 
summer  I  picked  up  a  small  sand-turtle  from  the  road,  and  put  it  upon  the  hoose- 
floor.    BiLLv  (three  year  old)  was  all  astonishment  at  its  perigrenationa    'Bolt,'  I 
inquired,  *what  Ls  it?'    A  moment  sufficed  for  his  reply:  *Frog  on  a  sled!' 
Many  an  older  head  might  have  been  longer  in  fixing  upon  so  i^t  a  frimilihidp 
^  Billy  '  spent  some  weeks  in  your  city  last  summer ;  and  was  more  completdy 
satisfied  with  the  *Bus'  than  any  other  town  ordinance  with  which  he  became  ao- 
quainted     Upon  hLs  return  homo,  he  concluded  to  buy  a  'Bus,'  and  infionned  hi 
*Aunty '  of  his  determination :  *Aunty,'  he  said,  *  we'll  have  lots  o'  fun !    Who  Ail 
we  let  ride  ? '     *  Oh ! '  said  his  Aunt,  '  Papa,  mamma,  grand-pa,  grand-ma,  Dicur, 
Nelly,'  and  about  a  dozen  more  familiar  names :  when  Billy  intemq>ted  hff 
with :  *  Stop,  Aunty  :  there  '11  be  no  room  for  us :  I  '11  have  to  buy  two  '  BusBea' 
He  had  a  dozen  on  hLs  check,  'n  'less'-na-mint ! '     And  this  genenxis  little  aool  wm 
kept  away  for  our  *  Side-Table '  last  month !     Never  mind :  he  is  hen  mow,  aqy 
how,  and  very  welcome.    -    -    -    Wr  have  always  had  an  admiration  and  a  wana 
regard  for  Bavakd  Taylor  ;  a  Man,  as  modest  a^  he  is  gifted :  but  we  hare  never 
studied  him  in  the  light  of  a  Comkt.     When  he  crawled  up  like  a  snake  upon  bii 
er-ah — stomach,  and  looked  over  into  tlie  ^Voring  Foss^  no'th-eastrby-no'th  hatf' 
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no'th  from  the  norih  coast  of  Norway,  held  on  to  a  twig,  and  peered  over,  like 
Wkbstir,  to  *8ee  wh^er,  with  his  short  sight  (he  wears  an  eye-^iss)  he  ooold 
iithom  the  dq)th  of  the  abyss  below/  then  we  ^  felt '  for  him :  it  was  a  terrible 
position :  and  a  late  welsh-rarcbit,  that  same  night,  made  us  *  unhappy '  and  rest- 
Imb,  in  regard  of  his  probable  safety.  But  *  R  W.  Richmond,  I£D.,'  in  a  manu- 
script *pome'  now  before  us,  regards  *Bro.  Tatlor  '  as  a  comet — a  married  comet 
IVmr  of  the  Doctor's  twelve  stanzas  will  ^satisfy  the  sentiment : ' 


<  What  hast  thon  seen,  old  Blazing  Star  I 

Wkule  rushing  on  thj  flaming  waj  ? 
Have  suns  expired  beneath  th;r  gaze, 
And  SDUtten  sparks  blazed  mto  day  f 

*  And  didst  thou  see  that  shining  Hand 

That  rolls  the  suns  out  into  space, 
And  gase  into  his  flashing  eye. 
Or  glance  upon  his  burning  face? ' 

-    Look  at  this  picture 


^WsAT  set  thee  wandering,  brare  Old  Fire, 

And  keeps  thee  flashing  on  thy  track? 
Did  the  sun  that  lit  thy  young  desire 
Grow  pale  and  turn  to  darkness  back  ? 

'Thon'rt  the  Batabd  Tatlor  of  the  skies, 
Wfld'Wandering  through  the  fields  of  life ; 
Cev  fltany  traoks  and  lAlky-Way, 
To  seek  thy  sorrowing  soul  a  Wife  t 

Hero  is  grandeur  as  well  as  extravagant  thought 
of  the  *  Great  Babylon,'  sent  us  by  a  friend ; 

*  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  wTiUe  we  were  yet  thirty  or  forty  milefl  from  the 
metropolis,  a  friend  pointed  out  to  me  an  indication  of  its  whereabouts.  A  little  above 
file  horizon,  and  as  far  in  the  distance  as  I  could  strun  my  vision  lay  a  long  fine  of 
lNitery4ooking  cloud,  like  the  first  fhint  distant  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Pennsyl- 
ittnia,  seen  when  the  early  morning  light  touches  it  in  October.  This  was  the  smoke- 
doad  that  always  over-hangs  London,  be  the  day  never  so  fine  or  clear  —  a  cloud  the 
extent  and  volume  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  vegetation  is 
sariier  by  a  fortnight  on  the  west  and  south-west  sides  of  the  metropolis,  than  at  the 
northern  and  eastern  ^ides  —  a  circumstance  alone  attributable  to  the  severity  of  the 
north  and  north-east  winds  being  mitigated  in  their  passage  over  London  by  the 

mokes  belched  from  a  million  of  coal-fires  into  the  hazy  air.  About  ten  miles  from 
London  the  carriages,  wagons,  carts,  indeed  vehicles  of  every  description  began  to 
Jiieken,  and  every  eminence  of  the  highway,  that  over-looked  a  long  onward  reach  of 
Ihe  road,  showed  the  mass  denser  and  more  dense  as  it  neared  the  metropolis. 

*  'And  this  is  London,  is  it  not?'  said  I,  as  we  entered  upon  a  broad  continuous 
tieet,  and  saw  others  commencing  on  either  side. 

*  *■  Not  yet :  wait  a  bit,'  said  the  bluff  alderman-like  coachman. 

'  We  rose  a  slight  ascent :  *  That  is  London ! '  said  the  driver  with  conscious  pride, 
as  he  pointed  with  his  whip :  *■  there '«  the  village  I  * 

*I  turned  my  head,  (for  with  boyish  eagerness  I  had  been  looking  right  and  left,) 
and  before  me  lay  the  British  metropolis,  spread  all  around  to  the  horizon  in  every 
direction  —  a  thousand  domes,  towers,  steeples,  and  turrets  piercing  the  dim  atmo- 
8|^re,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower  among  them ;  a  wilderness  of 
aroldtccture  thirty  miles  in  circumference  I  It  was  a  sight  to  be  seen,  but  it  defies 
deeeripdon.* 

Yet  this  was  London  twenty  years  ago.  -  -  -  -  Travel  upon  the  Hudson  is 
tvODj  *  under  way'  for  the  season.  Wo  n^ar  *  up-river'  travellers  find  therein  good 
reason  to  r^oice.  Now,  whether  Rockknd  or  Cedar-Hill  *  occupiers '  go  to  town 
by  our  new  *  WestShore  Rail-road,'  (when  it  is  completed,)  or  by  the  *  Isaac  P. 
"ShoTB'  steamer,  upon  the  *  Beautiful  River,'  we  have  equal  occasion  to  felicitate 
ouraelves.    The  *  Isaac  P.  Smitu'  has  been  put  in  perfect  order,  throughout,  and 
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a  more  safe,  beautiful,  and  commodious  steamer  sails  not  on  the  near  waters  of  our 
glorious  Hudson.  Every  body  who  has  been  to  Albany  in  the  ^  swiftr«ure '  and 
elegantly-commodious  day-boat,  *  Armenia,*  Gapt  L  P.  SMrm,  knows  what  an 
officer  lie  is.  Not  a  'part  of  his  boat,  or  its  machinery,  but  he  knows  as  well  as 
they  who  made  them.  His  brothers,  David,  Tunis,  and  their  sons,  head  and  sub- 
officers  of  the  *  Armenia,*  the  *  Smith,*  and  the  *  Edwin,'  are  'like  unto  him:' 
They  are  all  *  Steam-boat  and  Engineer,*  by  thorough  education  and  k>ng  expe- 
rience. Wo  have  voyaged  thousands  of  miles  upon  their  boats  on  the  Hudson, 
and  never  yet  met  with  the  slightest  accident  -  -  -  As  an  instance  of  *Co/n- 
parative  Hone^ty^  we  commend  the  following  to  the  consideration  of  the  Rockford 
(III.,)  *  author*  of  'The  Death  of  the  First-Bom,'  sufficiently  alluded  to  in  our 
March  number.  The  sly,  diy,  appreciative  and  unctuous  reporter  of  the  '  sayings 
and  doings  *  of  *  Mrs.  Partington  *  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  felicitous  iUustration : 
*One  of  our  compositors  came  into  the  office  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  looking  into 
a  drawer  where  he  kept  his  bodkins  and  other  implements  of  the  kind,  he  remarked 
that  there  was  much  difference  between  the  honesty  of  an  office  like  ours,  and  a 

*  daily  *  office.  We  asked  him  his  reason  for  the  remark.  He  took  an  orange  from 
the  drawer,  and  holding  it  up,  said :  *  This  orange  I  put  in  here  on  Saturday,  and 
it  is  hero  now :  yesterday  I  was  down  in  one  of  the  daily  paperoffioes,  and  a  man 
who  was  '  off*  had  left  an  orange  in  his  drawer,  and  I%U>le  it  1  *  We  saw  in  an 
instant  the  truth  of  his  remark*  -  -  -  Perhaps  our  New-Haven  correspondent 
'  P.  S.,*  who  gives  us  some  good  'Clerical  Anecdotes,'  never  read  the  following,  of 
Dean  Swift  : 

'An  ignorant  taUor,  zealous  over-much,  waited  upon  the  Dean  to  express  his  fetn 
that,  for  a  clcrgyroan,  be  was  too  convivial,  and  not  Bofflcientiiy  conversant  with  the 
Scriptures,  concemmg  passages  of  which  he  had  come,  he  said,  to  examine  him. 
Swift  answered  his  few  stupid  questions  with  great  good  nature;  and  when  he  had 
concluded,  expressed  a  wish  to  consult  him,  as  he  should  needs  be  au/ait  in  the  mat- 
ter, in  relation  to  a  donbtful  point  contained  in  an  important  chapter  of  the  Bible. 

*  We  read,'  said  the  Dean,  *  in  Revelations,  that  the  Angel  of  the  Loan  stood  with 
one  foot  on  the  land,  the  other  on  the  sea.  Now,  what  I  wish  you  to  Inform 
me — with  the  same  freedom  that  I  have  answered  your  queries  —  Is,  how  much  doth 
would  it  take  to  make  the  angel  alluded  to  a  pair  of  pantaloons  that  ahould  fit  him  u 
he  stood  I  * ' 

The  *Snip*  immediately  retired.  -  -  -  Although  an  utter  ^detestant*  of  a 
labored  pun,  or  a  *  laboring*  punster,  we  yet  affect  a  neat  and  unpremeditated 
example  of  this  kind  of  pleasantry:  such,  for  instance^  as  one  we  heard,  not  ten 
minutes  since,  from  the  lips  of  an  eloquent  and  witty  *  fiither  in  the  Chinrcfa.*  A 
German  shoemaker,  in  the  little  village  which  is  shut  frran  sight  by  tiie  vivid  aoeen 
of  '  Cedar-Hill,*  was  arrested  by  one  of  our  metropolitan  officers^  and  tdnn  to 
town,  to  confront  his  first  wife,  who  was  'after'  him  with  the  Law's  'shaip 
stick,*  to  secure  a  participation  in  the  earnings  which  it  was  alleged  he  was  now 
sharing  with  a  second  life-companion.  *  Which  wife,'  asked  a  voluble  and  uimflect- 
ing  by -stander,  *  will  he  be  obliged  to  take  ?  *  '  He  is  a  shoe-maker,'  answeied  oar 
ready  divine,  ^and  must  of  course  stick  to  his  Last,  This  'ruling'  is  as  dd  as  the 
Roman  law :  'Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  !'  *  Now  this  instant  ai^  zvsponsm  pun 
would  have  made  either  Laicb  or  Hood  '  laugh  consumedly.' 


MA'l(i!lE  m  HOMAN 
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tokens  of  repentance,  my  father  seemed  to  me  only  a  man  of  naturally 
kind  feelings,  but  carried  beyond  himself  at  times  by  stubborn  and 
systematic  opposition  to  all  his  tastes  and  likings.  I  fancied  my  mother 
attacked  by  a  sort  of  nervous  disorder,  a  kind  of  h3rpochondria.  My 
fiither  gave  me  to  understand  as  much,  though  always  maintaining 
with  regard  to  the  subject  a  reserve  which  I  thought  very  fitting. 

My  mother's  feelings  toward  my  father  seemed  to  me  indefinable. 
The  looks  which  she  fixed  on  him  seemed  at  times  inflamed  with  a 
strange  expression  of  harshness ;  but  it  was  only  a  flash,  and  the  next 
moment  her  beautiful  humid  eyes,  and  her  countenance,  which  had  an 
unalterable  charm,  testified  to  nothing  save  tender  devotion  and  most 
loving  deference. 

My  mother  was  married  at  fifteen,  and  I  was  close  on  my  twenty- 
second  year  when  my  sister,  my  poor  Helen,  came  into  the  world.  A 
short  time  after  her  birth,  my  father,  issuing  one  morning  with  anxious 
brow  from  the  room  where  my  mother  was  languishing,  made  me  a 
rign  to  follow  him  into  the  garden.  After  two  or  three  turns  in 
ffllence,  he  said  to  me :  '  Maxime,  your  mother  is  growing  stranger 
than  ever ! ' 

*  She  suffers  so  much,  father ! ' 

*  Tes,  no  doubt ;  but  she  has  a  very  singular  fancy :  she  wishes  that 
yon  should  study  law.' 

*  Study  law !     How  can  my  mother  want  me,  at  my  age,  with  my 
.  birth  and  position,  to  go  and  dawdle  on  the  benches  of  a  school  ?    It 

would  be  ridiculous ! 

*  So  I  think,'  said  my  father  drily ;  '  but  your  mother  is  ill,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  say.' 

I  was  at  that  time  a  simpleton,  very  much  inflated  by  my  name,  my 
youthful  consequence,  and  little  successes  in  society,  but  my  heart  was 
Boond :  I  adored  my  mother,  with  whom  I  had  lived  for  twenty  years 
in  the  closest  intimacy  that  can  bind  two  human  souls.  I  ran  to  assure 
her  of  my  obedience  ;  and  she  thanked  me  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head  and  a  sorrowful  smile,  at  the  same  time  bidding  me  kiss  my  sister, 
who  was  asleep  on  her  knee. 

We  lived  within  half  a  league  of  Grenoble,  so  that  I  could  go 
through  a  course  of  law  without  quitting  the  paternal  roof.  My 
mother  informed  herself  day  by  day  as  to  the  progress  of  my  studies, 
with  an  interest  so  lively  and  persevering,  that  I  came  to  ask  myself 
whether  there  was  not  behind  this  unusual  attention  something  more 
than  a  sick  woman's  fancy ;  whether,  perhaps,  my  father's  dislike  and 
contempt  for  the  positive  and  troublesome  side  of  life,  had  not  wrought 
some  secret  ravages  in  our  resources,  which  an  acquaintance  with  law, 
and  a  femiliarity  with  business  might,  my  mother  hoped,  enable  his 
son  to  repair.    However,  I  could  not  dwell  on  this  thought.    I  re- 


inembered,  it  is  true,  having  heard  my  father  complain  bitterly  of  the  J 
disasters  which  our  fortunes  had  uudergone  in  the  rt^vohitionary  timei;] 
but  bis  eomphunts  had  long  since  ceased ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  nevei 
been  able  to  avoid  thinkmg  them  qiute  unjust,  as  our  position  with  re- 1 
gard  to  property  seemed  to  me  most  satisfactory.     We  lived,  in  fact,  J 
near  Grenoble,  in  our  hereditary  family  chateau,  which  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  country  for  its  graud  seignorial  air.     31  y  father  and  1 1 
would  often  hunt  for  a  whole  day  without  leavhig  our  own  land  or  oar  j 
own  woods.     Our  stables  were  ancient  and  large,  and  always  filled! 
with  valuable  horses,  which  were  my  father's  passion  and  pride.    We 
had  besides  at  Paris,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucinea,  a  handsomel 
house,  w4iere  a  comibrtnble  aboile  was  secured  to  us.     Lastly,  in  the 
habitual  style  of  our  house,  there  was  nothing  to  betray  the  shadow  J 
of  pinching  or  contrivance.     Our  table,  too,  was  always  served  with  \ 
particular  and  relined  delicacy,  wlilch  my  father  appreciated. 

Meanwhile  my  mother's  health  was  almost  insensibly  but  steadily! 
declining.    A  tone  came  when  tliat  angelic  disposition  changed.    Tba|j 
mouth  wliich — in  my  presence  at  least — ^had  uttered  none  but  gen  tie  | 
words,  became  bitter  and  attacking :  every  step  that  I  took  outeida 
the  chateau,  drew  forth  sarcastic  and  psduful  remarks.     3Iy  fiitherJ 
who  was  spared  no  more  than  I  was,  bore  these  attacks  Tvith  a  patieiicnj 
which  seemed  to  nic  nientorious  cm  his  part ;  but  he  began  to  spend 
his  time  more  than  ever  away  from  home,  feeling,  as  he  said,  the  want 
of  ceaseless  diversion  and  change,    lie  always  desked  me  to  accon 
pauy  him  ;  and  my  love  of  pleasure,  the  impatient  eagerness  of  my  agc^^ 
and,  in  a  word,  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  made  him  lind  mo  only  too  i 
ready  to  obey. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  September  185-,  some  races,  for  which  mj 
father  had  several  horses  entered,  were  to  take  place  on  a  coarse  atl 
no  great  distance  from  the  chateau.  We  started,  my  father  and  I,  carlyi 
in  the  morning,  and  breakfasted  on  the  course.  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  day,  as  I  w\as  galloping  on  the  border  of  the  race-course,  so  as 
to  follow  more  closely  the  j^rogress  of  tlie  struggle,  I  was  suddenly 
joined  by  one  of  our  servants,  who  had  sought  me,  he  said,  for  more 
than  half  an  hour ;.  he  added  that  my  father  had  already  retnmed  to  the 
chateau,  where  my  mother  had  sent  for  hmi,  and  M'here  he  begged  me 
to  follow  him  without  delay. 

'  But,  iu  Heaven's  name,  ivhat  is  the  matter  ?  ' 

*  I  think  Madame  is  worse,^  the  man  replied.    And  I  set  off  like  a  ] 
madman. 

On  aiTiving,  I  saw  my  sister  at  play  on  the  grass-plot  in  the  rmdiik  I 
of  the  great  court-yard,  wdiich  was  silent  and  deserted.     She  ran  to 
meet  me  as  I  got  down  from  my  horse,  and  %vhile  embracuig  me^  said  ^ 
with  a  mysterious  air  of  business,  and  ahnost  of  joy,  •  The  core  is  come/ 
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Still  I  saw  no  unusual  excitement  in  the  house,  no  sign  of  disorder 
or  alarm.  I  hastily  ascended  the  staircase,  and  was  crossing  the  bou- 
doir which  adjoined  my  mother's  room,  when  the  door  gently  opened, 
and  my  &ther  appeared.  I  stopped  before  him :  he  was  very  pale,  and 
his  lips  were  trembling.  *  Maxime,'  he  said,  without  looking  at  me, 
*  your  mother  wants  you.' 

I  would  have  questioned  him ;  but  he  made  a  sign  with  his  hand, 
and  hastened  to  a  window,  apparently  to  look  out. 

I  entered  the  room.  My  mother  was  half-reclining  in  her  easy-chair, 
over  the  side  of  which  hung  one  of  her  arms,  as  if  nerveless.  Sud- 
denly I  discerned  once  more  on  her  face,  now  of  a  waxen  pallor,  the 
exquisite  gentleness  and  delicate  grace  which  suffering  had  recently 
bamshed :  the  angel  of  eternal  rest  was  already  plainly  spreading  his 
wing  over  that  calm  forehead.  I  fell  on  my  knees :  she  half-opened 
her  eyes,  raised  with  difficulty  her  drooping  head,  and  covered  me 
with  a  long  look.  Then  with  a  voice  which  was  only  an  interrupted 
breathing,  she  slowly  said  these  words :  '  Poor  child  I  —  I  am  worn 
out,  you  see  —  do  not  weep  I  You  have  neglected  me  a  little  latterly  : 
but  I  was  so  ill-tempered  I  — ^We  shall  meet  again,  Maxime :  all  will 
be  explained,  my  son.  —  I  can  speak  no  longer !  — Remind  your  father 
of  what  he  has  promised.  In  the  battle  of  life,  be  strong,  and  forgive 
the  weak ! ' 

She  seemed  exhausted,  interrupted  herself  for  a  moment,  then 
raising  her  finger  with  an  effprt,  and  looking  steadily  at  me,  said : 
*Your  sister!'  Her  death-colored  eyelids  closed,  then  she  opened 
them  again  suddenly,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  with  a  stiff  and 
ominous  gesture.  I  uttered  a  cry,  my  father  ran  in,  and  pressed  for  a 
long  time  to  his  breast,  with  heart-rending  sobs,  the  poor  corpse  of  a 
martyr. 

Some  weeks  later,  at  the  formal  request  of  my  father,  who,  he  said, 
was  only  obeying  the  last  wishes  of  her  whose  loss  we  wept,  I  left 
France,  and  began  that  life  of  wandering  in  the  world  which  I  have 
led  almost  to  this  day.  In  a  year  of  absence  my  heart,  which  became 
more  and  more  loving  as  the  wretched  impetuosity  of  my  age 
died  out  —  my  heart,  I  say,  urged  me,  more  than  once,  to  go  and 
plunge  again  in  the  fountain  of  my  life,  between  my  mother's  grave 
and  my  little  sister's  cradle  ;  but  my  father  had  himself  fixed  the  exact 
duration  of  my  travels,  and  he  had  not  brought  me  up  to  treat  his  wishes 
lightly.  His  correspondence,  affectionate  but  brief,  announced  no  im- 
patience about  my  return.  I  was  all  the  more  terrified,  when,  on 
landing  two  months  ago  at  Marseilles,  I  found  several  letters  from  him, 
all  recalling  me  with  feverish  haste. 

It  was  on  a  gloomy  evening  in  the  month  of  February,  that  I  again 
saw  the  massive  walls  of  our  ancient  dwelling,  standing  in  relief  firom 
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a  slight  fall  of  snow  which  covered  the  country.  A  bitter  icy  blast 
blew  at  intervals ;  flakes  of  hoar-frost  fell  like  dead  leaves  from  the 
trees  in  the  avenue,  and  settled  on  the  damp  earth  with  a  slight  but 
mournful  sound.  On  entering  the  court-yard  I  saw  a  shadow,  thai 
seemed  to  be  my  father's,  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  great  saloou 
on  the  ground-floor,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  my  mother's  life  was 
never  opened.  I  rushed  foi-ward.  On  seeing  me,  my  father  uttered 
an  indistinct  exclamation;  then  opened  his  arms  to  me,  and  I  could 
feel  his  heart  beating  violently  against  mine.  *Thou  art  frozeD,my 
poor  child,'  he  said :  (contrary  to  his  custom,  he  used  the  *•  thoo.') 
'  Warm  yourself.  This  room  is  cold  ;  but  I  keep  to  it  now  by  prefer- 
ence, for  one  can  at  least  breathe  in  it.' 

*  Your  health,  my  father  ?  ' 

*  Passable,  you  see.'  And  leaving  me  near  the  chimney,  he  resumed 
the  walk  which  I  seemed  to  have  interrupted,  pacing  to-and-firo  the 
immense  saloon,  faintly  lighted  by  two  or  three  tapers. 

This  strange  reception  had  astounded  me.  I  looked  at  my  fiither  m 
a  state  of  stupefaction. 

'  Have  you  seen  my  horses  ? '  he  asked  suddenly,  without  stoj^nng. 

'  My  father  I ' 

'  Ah  I  stay — you  are  right  I  You  are  just  come.  (After  a  silenee.) 
'  Maxime,'  he  resumed,  '  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.' 

'  I  am  listening,  father.' 

He  seemed  not  to  hear  me,  continued  walking  for  some  time,  and 
repeated  several  times  at  intervals :  '  I  wish  to  speak  with  yon,  my 
son  ! '  At  last  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  passed  one  hand  across  his  fore* 
head,  and  suddenly  sitting  down,  pointed  me  to  a  chair  in  front  of  him. 
Then  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  but  could  not  summon  np  the  courage, 
he  flxed  his  eyes  on  mine,  and  I  read  in  them  an  expression  of  aoguiflh, 
meekness,  and  entreaty,  which,  in  so  proud  a  man  as  my  fitther,  tended 
me  deeply.  Whatever  might  be  the  wrongs  he  had  so  mnch  diificuhj 
in  confessing,  I  felt  in  the  depth  of  my  soul  that  they  were  akeadf 
freely  forgiven,  when  on  a  sudden  this  look,  which  did  not  quit  my 
face,  assumed  a  wonderful  and  vaguely  terrible  fixity ;  his  hand  tight- 
ened on  my  arm ;  he  rose  in  his  chair,  and  sinking  back  immediatdyf 
fell  heavily  on  the  floor.     He  was  no  more ! 

The  heart  neither  reasons  nor  calculates.  That  is  its  glory.  In  » 
instant  I  had  divined  it  all :  a  single  minute  had  sufficed  to  reveal  iD 
at  once,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  but  by  a  flash  of  irredstiUe 
light,  the  fatal  truth,  of  which  a  thousand  facts  repeated  daily  befoie 
me  for  twenty  years  had  aroused  in  me  no  suspicion.  I  understood 
that  ruin  was  about  me,  in  the  house  and  on  my  head.  Aka  I  I  know 
not  whether,  if  my  fiither  had  left  me  overwhelmed  with  benefits,  it 
would  have  cost  me  more  and  bitterer  tears.    My  regret  and  deep 
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sorrow  were  united  to  a  pity,  which,  ascending  from  a  son  to  a  father, 
caused  a  strangely  bitter  feeling.  I  had  ever  before  me  that  entreat- 
ing, humiliated,  distracted  look :  I  was  in  despair  that  I  had  been  un- 
aUe  to  say  a  word  of  solace  to  that  unhappy  heart  before  it  broke, 
and  I  cried  madly  to  him  who  no  longer  heard  me :  '  I  forgive  you ! 
I  forgive  you ! »     O  God  I  what  moments  were  those ! 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  conjecture,  my  mother  when  dying, 
made  my  father  promise  to  sell  the  larger  portion  of  his  property,  to 
pay  off  entirely  the  enormous  debt  which  he  had  contracted  by  spending 
every  year  a  third  more  than  his  income,  and  afterward  to  reduce  his 
expenditure  strictly  in  proportion  to  what  remamed.  My  father  had 
tried  to  keep  his  engagement :  he  had  sold  his  timber,  and  part  of  his 
land ;  but  findibg  a  considerable  sum  thus  in  hand,  he  had  employed 
only  a  small  part  of  it  for  the  extinction  of  his  debt,  and  had  essayed 
to  restore  his  fortune  by  intrusting  the  remainder  to  the  detestable 
chances  of  the  Bourse.    This  completed  his  ruin. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  abyss  in  which  we 
are  swallowed  up.  A  week  after  my  father's  death  I  fell  seriously  ill, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that,  after  two  months  of  suffering,  I  was  able 
to  leave  our  hereditary  chateau  on  the  day  when  a  stranger  took  pos- 
session. Happily  an  old  friend  of  my  mother,  living  at  Paris,  who  for- 
merly had  charge  of  our  affairs  as  notary,  came  to  my  help  in  this  sad 
position ;  and  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  liquidation,  which 
to  my  inexperience  seemed  one  of  inextricable  difficulty.  I  left  the  care 
of  aiTanging  the  business  of  succession  to  the  property  entirely  in  his 
hands ;  and  I  presume  that  his  task  is  finished  to-day.  No  sooner  had 
I  arrived  yesterday  morning,  than  I  ran  to  his  house :  he  was  in  the 
country,  and  is  not  to  return  until  to-morrow.  These  two  days  have 
been  cruel :  uncertainty  is  truly  the  worst  of  all  evils,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  which  suspends  the  elasticity  of  the  soul  and  postpones  its  courage. 
Ten  years  ago  I  should  have  been  greatly  surprised,  had  any  one  pro- 
phesied that  the  old  notaiy,  whose  formai  language  and  stiff  politeness 
so  highly  amused  my  father  and  myself,  would  one  day  be  the  oracle 
from  whom  I  awaited  the  decree  that  was  to  decide  my  destiny !  I 
do  my  best  to  be  on  my  guard  against  exaggerated  hopes :  I  have 
made  approximate  calculations  that  there  would  remain  to  us,  after  all 
debts  are  paid,  a  sum  of  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs.  It  is  strange  if  a  fortune  of  five  millions  does 
not  leave  at  least  this  wreck.  I  purpose  to  take  ten  thousand  francs 
for  my  share,  and  seek  my  fortune  in  the  new  States  of  the  Union  j  the 
remainder  I  shall  leave  to  my  sister. 

Enough  of  writing  for  to-night.  It  is  a  sad  occupation  to  evoke 
such  remembrances.  Still  I  feel  that  it  has  somewhat  restored  my 
calmness.    Truly  labor  is  a  sacred  law,  for  even  the  slightest  applica- 
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tion  of  it  will  result  in  an  indescribable  satisfaction  and  serenity.  For 
all  that,  man  does  not  love  work :  he  cannot  slight  its  indisputable 
blessings  :  he  tastes  them  daily,  and  makes  a  boast  of  them ;  and  on 
the  morrow  betakes  himself  to  work  again  with  the  same  distaste. 
There  seems  to  me  a  singular  mystery  and  contradiction  about  work; 
as  if  we  felt  in  it  at  the  same  time  punishment  and  the  divine  fatherly 
nature  of  our  Judge. 

•  Thvrtiai 

Ox  awaking  tliis  morning,  I  received  a  letter  from  old  M.  Laube- 
l)in.  It  was  to  invite  me  to  dinner,  apologizing  at  the  same  time  for 
so  great  a  liberty :  it  contained  no  commtmication  relative  to  my  aflSiirs. 
I  drew  an  ill  omen  from  this  reserve. 

In  the  interval  before  the  hour  appointed,  I  brought  my  sister  from 
her  convent,  and  took  lier  for  a  walk  about  Paris.  The  child  has  no 
suspicion  of  our  ruin.  In  the  course  of  the  day  she  indulged  in  several 
pretty  expensive  fancies.  She  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  gloves,  rose- 
tinted  paper,  sweetmeats  for  her  friends,  pei-fumes,  extraordinary  kinds 
of  soap,  and  small  i)encils — all  very  useful  things  no  doubt,  but  nolw 
necessary  as  a  dinner.     May  she  never  know  it  I 

At  six  o'clock  I  was  at  M.  Laubeiun's  house,  Rue  Cassette.  I  do 
not  know  what  our  old  friend's  age  may  be  ;  but  as  far  back  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  remember  him  just  such  as  I  saw  liim  to-day  —  tall,  lean, 
with  a  slight  stoop,  white  hair  in  some  disorder,  a  piercing  eye  under 
bushy  black  eye-brows,  a  face  showing  both  vigor  and  refinement.  I 
recognized  too  the  old-fashioned  black  coat,  the  professional  white 
cmvut,  and  the  hereditary  diamond  in  his  frill :  in  short,  all  the  ont- 
ward  marks  of  a  grave,  methodical  mind,  tliat  was  attached  to  tradi- 
tions. The  old  gentleman  awaited  me  before  the  open  door  of  hb 
little  drawing-room ;  after  a  low  bow  he  took  my  hand  lightly  with  two 
of  his  fingers,  and  led  me  up  to  an  old  lady  of  a  very  plain  appeflff' 
ance,  who  was  standing  before  the  mantel-piece.  *  The  Marquis  de 
Chanipoey  d'Hauterivc ! '  said  M.  Laubepin  in  a  strong,  deep,  emphatic 
voice.  Then  immediately  turning  toward  me,  and  in  a  more  humble 
tone  :  '  Madame  Laubepin.' 

We  sat  down,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  an  embarrassed  silenoe. 
I  had  looked  for  immediate  instruction  as  to  my  exact  position ;  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  deferred,  I  presumed  it  could  not  bo  of  an  agree- 
able nature,  and  this  presumption  was  strengthened  by  the  looks  of 
discreet  coni})assion  with  which  Madame  Laubepin  furtively  honored 
me.  As  for  M.  Laubepin,  he  watched  me  with  a  curious  atteDtiveneflB 
which  I  fancied  not  free  from  malice.  I  remembered  then,  that  my 
fiitlior  ha<l  always  claimed  to  discern  in  the  heart  of  the  punctilious 
scrivener,  under  all  his  pretence  of  respect,  traces  of  the  leaven  of  the 
bourgeois,  the  roturier,  and  even  of  the  Jacobin.   This  leaven  I  thought 
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was  fermenting  a  little  just  now :  and  the  old  man's  secret  dislikes 
seemed  gratified  at  the  sight  oi  a  gentleman  thus  on  the  rack.  I 
began  talking  at  once,  in  the  attempt  to  show,  spite  of  the  prostration 
I  really  felt,  that  my  mind  was  perfectly  easy.  '  Why,  M.  Laubepin,' 
I  flaid,  *  you  have  left  the  Place  des  Petits  Peres,  that  dear  Place  des 
Petits  Peres.  I  would  not  have  believed  you  could  make  up  your  mind 
to  it.» 

*'  The  truth  is,  Marquis,'  replied  M.  Laubepin,  *  it  is  not  a  fickleness 
that  suits  my  age ;  but  when  I  gave  up  the  profession,  I  had  to  give  up 
the  office,  since  one  cannot  take  down  an  escutcheon  so  easily  as  a  sign.' 

*  But  you  still  do  some  business  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Marquis,  in  the  way  of  friendly  assistance.  Some  fiimilies  of 
distinction  and  consideration,  whose  confidence  I  have  been  so  happy 
as  to  gain  in  the  course  of  a  forty-five  years'  practice,  are  still  pleased, 
in  cases  of  unusual  delicacy,  to  seek  advice  from  my  experience,  and  I 
think  I  may  add,  that  they  seldom  repent  following  it.' 

When  M.  Laubepin  had  finished  paying  hunself  this  tribute,  an  old 
4iervant  came  in  to  announce  dinner ;  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
ducting Madame  Laubepin  into  the  adjoining  room.  The  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  meal  turned  on  the  most  insignificant  trifles ;  M. 
Latibepin  not  ceasing  to  fix  on  me  a  piercing  look  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing, while  Madame  Laubepin,  when  offering  me  any  dish,  would  use 
that  tone  of  grief  and  compassion  which  we  assume  by  a  sick  man's 
bed.  At  length  we  rose,  and  the  old  notary  led  me  into  his  study, 
where  coffee  was  immediately  served.  Bidding  me  be  seated,  and 
taming  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  M.  Laubepin  then  began :  ^  Marquis, 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  intrust  to  my  care  the  settlement  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  late  Marquis  Champcey  d'Hauterive,  your 
fiither.  I  was  preparing  to  write  you  no  later  than  yesterday,  when 
I  learned  your  arrival  in  Paris,  which  enables  me  to  give  you  a  vivd 
voce  account  of  the  results  of  my  zeal  and  labors.' 

*  I  have  a  presentiment.  Sir,  that  the  result  is  not  a  happy  one.' 

*  No,  Marquis,  it  is  not ;  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  you 
will  have  need  of  courage  to  hear  it :  but  I  am  used  to  proceeding 
methodically. 

*It  was  in  the  year  1820,  Sir,  that  Mademoiselle  Louise  H61^ne 
Dugald  Delatouche  d'Erouville  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Charles 
Christian  Odiot,  Marquis  de  Champcey  d'  Hauterive.  Invested  by  a 
tradition  of  ages,  as  it  were,  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Dugald  Delatouche  family,  and  moreover  long  since  on  a  footing  of 
respectful  intimacy  with  the  young  heiress  of  that  house,  I  had  to  use 
an  the  arguments  reason  could  furnish,  to  oppose  the  inclination  of  her 
heart,  and  turn  her  aside  from  this  melancholy  alliance.  I  say  melan- 
choly alliance,  not  that  M.  de  Champcey's  fortune,  spite  of  certain 
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mortgages  with  wliich  it  was  even  then  burdened,  was  unequal  to  tlu*^  ^ 
of  Mademoiselle  Dclatouche ;  but  I  knew  M.  de  Champcey's  dlspositio^j 
and  temper,  which  were  partly  hereditary.     Under  the  seductive  an  cj 
chivalrous  exterior,  which  marked  him  and  all  of  his  house,  I  saw  plain!  r 
obstinate  thoughtlessness,  hopeless  imprudence,  a  mad  love  of  pleasure, 
and  lastly,  implacable  selfishness ' 

'  Sir,'  I  broke  in  roughly,  'my  fatjier's  memory  is  sacred  to  mo, and 
I  expect  it  to  be  so  to  all  who  speak  of  my  father  in  my  presence.' 

'Sir,' the  old  man  resumed  with  a  sudden  violent  emotion,  *  I  r^ 
spect  the  fooling ;  but  when  I  speak  of  your  father,  I  can  with  great 
difficulty  forget  that  I  speak  of  the  man  who  killed  your  mother,  who 
was  a  heroine,  a  saint,  an  angel ! ' 

I  rose  in  great  agitation.  M.  Laubepin  took  a  few  paces  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  seized  my  arm.  '  Pardon,  young  man,*  he  said, 
'  but  I  loved  your  mother.  I  wept  for  her.  Be  kind  enough  to  fo^ 
give  me.'  Then  standing  before  the  mantel-piece  he  added  m  the 
most  impressive  tone  habitual  to  him :  '  I  had  the  honor  and  vexation 
of  drawing  up  your  mother's  marriage-contract.  In  spite  of  all  I 
could  say,  your  mother's  property  was  not  settled  on  herself;  and  it 
was  not  without  great  effort  that  I  contrived  to  introduce  into  the 
deed  a  protecting  clause,  declaring  inalienable,  without  your  mothei*! 
legal  consent,  about  a  third  of  her  real  property.  A  viun,  and  I  nught 
say,  Marquis,  cruel  precaution  of  blundering  friendship ;  for  this  fetal 
clause  had  only  the  effect  of  preparing  the  most  unendurable  tortare 
for  her  whose  peace  it  was  intended  to  secure :  I  mean  those  struggle^ 
quarrels,  and  scenes  of  violence,  the  echo  of  which  most  more  than 
once  have  reached  your  ears,  and  in  which  was  torn  piecemeal  from 
your  unhappy  mother,  the  last  inheritance  —  the  very  bread  of  her 
children.' 

'  Spare  me,  Sir,  I  beg.' 

'  I  bow  to  your  wish.  Marquis.  —  I  'will  speak  of  the  present  onlT. 
As  soon  as  I  was  honored  with  your  confidence,  my  first  duty.  Sir,  va« 
to  request  you  not  to  accept  an  inheritance  which  would  bring  with  it 
such  heavy  obligations.' 

'  That  measure.  Sir,  seemed  to  me  an  outrage  on  my  father's  memory, 
and  I  had  to  refuse  it.' 

M.  Laubepin  darted  at  me  one  of  his  familiar  inquisitive  glances,  and 
resumed  ;  'Apparently  you  are  not  unaware.  Sir,  that  for  want  of  hav- 
ing ado])ted  this  course,  legally  open  to  you,  you  stand  responsible  fcr 
the  burdens  of  the  estate,  even  should  they  exceed  its  value.  Nov, 
it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you.  Marquis,  that  this  is  ezactlj 
the  case  offered  by  the  premises.  As  you  will  see  in  these  papers,  it 
is  quite  clear  that,  afler  selling  your  hotel  on  unhoped-for  terms,  you 
and  your  sister  will  still  remain  indebted  to  your  fiither's  creditors  in 
a  sum  of  forty-five  thousand  francs.' 
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I  was  truly  overwhelmed  by  this  news,  which  surpassed  my  most 
painful  apprehensions.  For  a  minute  I  listened  stupidly  to  the  mono- 
tonous ticking  of  the  clock,  on  which  I  fixed  a  vacant  stare. 

^And  now,'  M.  Laubepin  resumed  after  a  silence,  '  the  time  is  come 
to  tell  you,  Marquis,  that  your  mother,  in  anticipation  of  possibilities 
which  to-day  are  unhappily  realized,  deposited  with  me  certain  jewels, 
the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  fifty  thousand  francs.  To 
prevent  this  slight  sum,  henceforth  your  sole  resource,  from  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  we  can  avail  ourselves,  I 
believe,  of  a  legal  subterfuge  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  pointing 
oat  to  you.' 

*  It  is  entirely  useless,  Sir.  I  am  too  happy  to  be  able,  by  the  help 
of  this  unexpected  reserve,  to  pay  off  my  father's  debts  in  full,  and  I 
wiU  ask  you  to  devote  it  to  that  purpose.' 

M.  Laubepin  bowed  slightly.  '  Be  it  so,'  he  said ;  *  but  it  is  impos- 
fltble  for  me  not  to  point  out  to  you.  Marquis,  that  when  once  this  de- 
duction is  made  from  the  deposit  in  my  keeping,  there  will  remain,  as  the 
wbcde  fortune  of  Mademoiselle  Helen  and  yourself  only  a  sum  of  four 
or  ^yQ  thousand  francs,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  money,  will  give 
you  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs.  After  saying 
this,  Marquis,  allow  me  in  a  confidential,  friendly,  and  respectful  man- 
ner, to  ask  you  whether  you  have  thought  of  any  means  for  securing 
your  subsistence  and  that  of  your  sister  and  ward,  and  what  are  your 
plans?' 

*  I  confess  I  have  no  longer  any  plans.  Sir,  Any  which  I  might  have 
formed  are  irreconcilable  with  the  absolute  destitution  to  which  I  find 
myself  reduced.  If  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  I  would  become  a  sol- 
dier ;  but  I  have  my  sister,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  seeing 
the  poor  child  reduced  to  labor  and  privation.  She  is  happy  in  her 
convent,  and  is  young  enough  to  stay  there  some  years  longer.  I 
would  accept  with  all  my  heart  any  occupation  which  would  enable  me, 
by  practising  the  strictest  economy,  to  earn  enough  to  keep  my  sister 
at  school,  and  save  up  a  dowry  for  her  in  the  future.'  ^ 

M.  Laubepin  looked  at  me  steadily.  '  To  attain  this  honorable  end, 
you  ought  not  at  your  age.  Marquis,  to  think  of  entering  on  the  slow 
promotion  of  the  public  service  or  oflScial  duties.  You  would  want  a 
situation  that  should  secure  you,  from  the  outset,  five  or  six  thousand 
francs  a  year.  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  that  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
dety,  this  desideratum  can  certainly  not  be  had  for  stretching  out  your 
band  for  it.  Happily  I  have  to  make  certain  propositions  touching 
yourself,  of  a  nature^  to  influence  your  position  at  once,  and  with  no 
great  trouble.'  M  Laubepin  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  more  pene- 
trating gaze  than  ever,  and  continued :  '  In  the  first  place.  Marquis,  I 
am  to  be  the  spokesman  for  a  clever,  rich,  and  influential  speculator. 
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This  individual  has  conceived  the  idea  of  a  considerable  enterprise,  the 
nature  of  which  shall  be  presently  explained  to  you,  and  which  can 
only  succeed  with  the  special  cooperation  of  the  aristocratic  class  of 
this  country.  lie  thinks  that  an  ancient  and  noble  name  like  tout 
own,  Marquis,  figuring  among  the  founders  of  the  undertaking,  would 
win  for  him  some  sympathy  among  the  special  public  to  which  tht 
prospectus  is  to  be  addressed.  In  consideration  of  this  advantage,  he 
offers  you,  to  begin  with,  what  is  commonly  called  a  bonns,  namclv, 
ten  shares  which  will  cost  you  nothing,  their  value  being  reckoned  at 
ten  thousand  francs  now,  and  probably  at  three  times  that  amount  if 
the  speculation  succeeds.     Besides ' 

'  Stop,  Sir ;  such  degradation  is  not  worth  the  pains  you  are  taking 
to  explain  it.' 

I  saw  the  old  man's  eye  suddenly  gleam  under  his  thick  browa,  as 
if  a  spark  had  shot  from  them.  A  slight  smile  relaxed  the  stiff  wrinkles 
on  his  countenance.  *  If  the  proposal  does  not  please  you,  Marqds,' 
he  said,  speaking  thickly,  '  it  pleases  me  no  more  than  yourself  In 
any  case,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  it  to  you.  Here  is  another, 
which  may  gratify  you  more,  and  it  is  really  more  attractive.  I  count, 
Sir,  in  the  number  of  my  oldest  clients,  a  worthy  merchant  who  has 
retired  from  business  some  little  time,  and  now  quietly  enjoys,  with  an 
only  and  therefore  adored  daughter,  an  aurca  medioeritas  which  I 
estimate  at  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year.  Chance  wonld  hare 
it,  that  three  d?ys  ago  my  client's  daughter  was  informed  of  your  poi 
tion  ;  I  had  occasion  to  think,  and  even  reason  to  know,  that  the  young 
lady,  who,  by  the  way,  is  pleasant  to  look  on,  and  possessed  of  inesti- 
mablc  character,  would  not  hesitate  for  a  second  to  accept  from  your 
hand  the  title  of  Marchioness  of  Champcey.  The  father  consents,  and 
I  await  only  a  word  from  you.  Marquis,  to  tell  you  the  name  and 
abode  of  this  —  interesting  fiimily.' 

'  This  decides  me  altogether,  Sir.  From  to-morrow  I  will  renounce 
a  title  which  in  my  position  is  ridiculous,  and  which  seems,  moreorer, 
to  expose  me  to  the  most  wretched  schemes  of  intrigue.  The  originil 
name  of  my  family  is  Odiot ;  it  is  the  only  one  I  will  henceforth' bear. 
And  now.  Sir,  while  I  admit  to  the  full,  how.lively  was  the  interest 
which  induced  you  to  become  the  bearer  of  these  curious  propooli, 
I  will  beg  you  to  spare  me  any  others  of  a  similar  character.* 

'  In  that  case.  Marquis,'  M.  Laubepin  replied,  *  I  can  say  absolntdj 
nothing  further.' 

Here  being  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  merriment,  he  rubbed  Us 
hands  together  with  a  noLse  like  crackling  parchnAnt.  Then  he  added, 
smilingly :  '  You  will  be  hard  to  dispose  of.  Monsieur  Maxime.  Tei, 
yes,  very  hard  to  dispose  of.  It  is  strange,  Sir,  that  I  did  not  sooner 
notice  the  striking  likeness  which  nature  has  been  pleased  to  exhibit  in 
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your  face  to  your  mother's.  The  eyes  and  the  smile  especially  — 
but  let  us  keep  to  the  point,  and  as  you  are  determined  to  owe  your 
living  to  honorable  labor  alone,  allow  me  to  ask  what  talents  and  apti- 
tudes you  may  possess  ?  ' 

*My  education  has  naturally  been,  Sir,  that  of  a  man  brought  up  to 
riches  and  idleness.  Still,  I  have  studied  law,  and  even  have  the  title 
of  advocate.' 

*  Advocate  I  The  deuce,  you  are  an  advocate,  are  you  ?  But  the 
title  is  not  enough ;  in  the  career  of  the  bar,  more  depends  on  your- 
self than  in  any  other — and  in  it  —  well— ^ do  you  feel  yourself 
to  be  eloquent.  Marquis  ? ' 

*  So  far  from  it.  Sir,  that  I  believe  myself  quite  incapable  of  speak- 
ing two  sentences  extempore  in  public' 

*  Hm !  That  is  not  exactly  what  you  can  call  being  a  bom  orator. 
You  will  therefore  need  to  look  elsewhere ;  but  the  matter  requires 
fuller  consideration.  Besides,  I  see  you  are  tired,  Marquis,  Here  are 
your  papers,  which  I  beg  you  will  examine  at  your  leisure.  I  have 
the  honor  to  wish  you  good  night,  Sir.  Allow  me  to  light  you.  Par- 
don, am  I  to  wait  for  fresh  instructions  before  I  apply  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  gems  and  jewels  in  my  keeping  to  the  payment  of  your 
creditors  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.  And  I  expect  you  further  to  deduct  from  this  re- 
serve the  proper  remuneration  for  your  kind  offices.' 

We  had  reached  the  landing  on  the  stairs.  M.  Laubepin,  who 
stoops  a  little  in  walking,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  '  In  all 
that  concerns  your  creditors.  Marquis,'  he  said,  '  I  will  respectfully 
obey  you.  As  to  myself^  I  was  a  friend  of  your  mother,  and  I  humbly 
but  earnestly  beg  your  mother's  son  to  treat  me  as  a  friend.'  I  gave 
the  old  man  my  hand ;  he  pressed  it  hard,  and  we  parted. 

Returned  to  the  little  room  which  I  occupy  under  the  roof  of  this 
hotel,  now  no  longer  mine,  I  wished  to  prove  to  myself  that  the  cer- 
tunty  of  my  utter  misery  did  not  plunge  me  in  a  despondency  un- 
worthy a  man.  I  set  myself  to  write  an  account  of  this  decisive  day 
in  niy  history,  studying  to  keep  the  precise  style  of  the  old  notary, 
and  his  language,  compounded  of  stiffness  and  courtesy,  of  mistrust 
and  good  feeling,  which,  even  while  my  soul  was  overwhelmed,  more 
than  once  made  my  spirit  smile. 

This,  then,  is  poverty;  no  longer  the  hidden,  proud,  poetic  poverty 
which  in  imagination  I  bravely  bore  in  mighty  forests,  deserts,  and 
savannahs ;  but  sheer  misery,  want,  dependence,  humiliation,  something 
even  worse  —  the  bitter  poverty  of  the  sometime  rich  man ;  poverty  in 
a  black-coat,  hiding  its  bare  hands  from  old  friends  passing  by  I  Cou- 
rage, my  brother,  courage  I 
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Uondaif,  AprUVtk 

I  HAVE  waited  five  days  in  vain  for  tidings  from  M.  Laubepin.  I 
confess  I  did  seriously  reckon  on  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  me. 
His  experience,  business  acquaintances,  and  extensive  connections  gave 
him  the  means  of  serving  me.  I  was  ready  to  take  all  necessary  steps, 
under  his  guidance;  but,  left  to  myself  I  have  absolutely  no  idea  in 
which  direction  to  turn  my  steps.  I  thought  him  one  of  those  who 
promise  little  and  perform  much.  I  am  afraid  I  was  mistaken.  This 
morning  I  decided  to  go  to  his  house,  under  pretence  of  returning  the 
documents  which  he  intrusted  to  me,  and  which  I  have  found  pain- 
fully correct.  They  told  me  that  the  good  man  had  gone  to  taste  the 
pleasures  of  the  country,  in  some  chateau  or  other  in  the  heart  of 
Brittany.  He  will  be  away  two  or  three  days  longer.  This  news 
completely  upset  me.  I  not  only  experienced  the  vexation  of  meeting 
with  apathy  and  neglect  where  I  had  expected  to  find  the  warmth  rf 
devoted  friendship;  I  had,  in  addition,  the  annoyance  of  rctaniingas 
I  went,  with  an  empty  purse.  My  intention  was  to  have  asked  H. 
Laubepin  to  make  me  an  advance  on  the  three  or  four  thousand  francs 
which  we  shall  have  left  after  paying  off  our  debts  in  full ;  for,  in  spite 
of  living  like  a  hermit  since  coming  to  Paris,  the  trifling  sum  which  1 
managed  to  put  aside  for  my  journey  is  completely  exhausted,  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  that  after  making  a  genuine  pastoral  breakfast  this 
morning, 

'  Gastancn  molles  et  prcssi  copia  lactis,' 

I  was  obliged,  for  my  dinner  this  evening,  to  have  recourse  to  a  kind 
of  swindle,  the  melancholy  history  of  which  I  will  here  record. 

'  The  slenderer  a  man's  breakfi[ist,  the  stronger  his  desire  for  dinner. 
I  felt  the  full  force  of  this  axiom  to-day,  even  before  the  ran  had 
finished  his  course.  Among  the  promenaders  who  were  attracted  tKs 
afternoon  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  and  who 
watched  the  first  smiles  of  spring  playing  on  the  marble  faces  of  the 
sylvan  deities,  might  have  been  noticed  a  man,  still  young,  and  irre- 
proachably dressed,  apparently  studying  the  rc&wakening  of  nature 
with  unusual  anxiety.  Not  satisfied  with  devouring  the  fresh  verdure 
with  his  gaze,  it  was  not  seldom  that  this  person  might  be  seen  to 
pluck  from  their  stems  yoimg  appetizing  shoots,  and  hallkiniblded 
leaves,  and  to  lift  them  to  his  lips  with  the  curiosity  of  a  botanist  I 
am  in  a  position  to  assert  that  this  alimentary  resource,  which  hid 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  narratives  of  shipwreck,  is  of  a  very 
middling  value.  Still,  I  have  enriched  my  experience  with  some  inte- 
resting ideas ;  thus  I  know  for  the  future  that  the  leaves  of  the  diert- 
nut  are  exceedingly  bitter  to  the  taste,  no  less  than  to  the  heart ;  the 
rose-tree  is  not  bad;  the  lime  is  oily  and  pretty  agreeable;  while  ths 
lilac,  seasoned  with  pepper,  is,  I  think,  unwholesome. 
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Still  reflecting  on  these  discoveries,  I  walked  in  the  direction  of 
Helen's  convent.  On  setting  foot  in  the  parlor,  which  I  found  as  full 
as  a  hive,  I  felt  more  than  usually  deafened  by  the  noisy  chat  of  the 
young  bees.  Helen  came  in,  her  hair  in  disorder,  her  cheeks  pflamed, 
and  her  eyes  red  and  flashing.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  piece  of  bread 
as  long  as  her  arm.  As  she  kissed  me  with  an  absent  air,  I  said : 
•  Well,  my  child,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?    You  have  been  crying  ? » 

*  Noj  no,  Maxime,  there 's  nothing  the  matter.' 

*  What  is  it  now  ?     Come » 

She  lowered  her  voice.  *  Oh  I  I  am  very  unhappy,  my  poor 
Maxime,  there.' 

*  Indeed!    Tell  me  about  it  while  you  eat  your  bread.' 

*  Oh !  I  am  sure  I  am  not  going  to  eat  my  bread ;  I  am  far  too  un- 
happy to  eat.  You  know  Lucy,  Lucy  Campbell,  my  best  friend? 
Well^  we  have  had  a  deadly  quarrel' 

*  Bless  me  I  But  be  easy,  my  darling ;  you  will  be  friends  again,  I 
am  sure.' 

*  O  Maxime !  it 's  impossible,  you  see.  Things  have  been  too  serious. 
It  was  nothing  at  first,  but  one  gets  wai-m,  you  know,  and  loses  one's 
head.  Fancy,  we  were  playing  at  shuttlecock,  and  Lucy  counted  the 
points  wrong.  I  had  six  hundred  and  eighty,  and  she  had  only  six 
hundred  and  fifteen,  and  would  have  it  she  had  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  It  was  a  little  too  bad,  you  must  confess.  Of  course  I 
stuck  to  my  number,  and  she  to  hers.  '  Very  well.  Mademoiselle,'  I 
said,  'let  us  consult  these  young  ladies;  I  appeal  to  them,'  *No, 
Mademoiselle,'  she  said,  '  I  am  certain  my  number  is  right,  and  you 
do  n't  play  fair.'  *  Very  well.  Mademoiselle,'  I  said,  *  and  you  are  a 
liar ! '  And  then  she  said :  '  For  my  part,  Mademoiselle,  I  despise  you 
too  much  to  answer  you.'  It  was  lucky  Sister  Sainte  Felix  came  in  at 
that  moment,  for  I  believe  I  should  have  struck  her.  After  what  has 
passed,  you  can  see  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  friends  any  more.  It 's 
impossible ;  it  would  be  mean.  Still  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  suffer ;  I 
do  n't  believe  there  is  any  body  in  the  world  so  unhappy  as  I  am.' 

*  Certainly,  my  child,  it  is  hard  to  fancy  a  heavier  misfortune  than 
yours ;  but,  to  tell  you  my  mind  about  it,  you  brought  it  on  yourself 
a  little,  for  the  most  wounding  expression  in  the  quarrel  came  from 
your  mouth.    Tell  me,  is  your  Lucy  in  the  parlor  ? ' 

*  Y«8,  there  she  is  in  the  corner  yonder.'  And  she  pointed  out  to 
me,  with  a  dignified  and  discreet  nod  of  the  head,  a  very  &ir^x)m- 
plezioned  little  girl,  who  also  had  inflamed  cheeks  and  red  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  be  giving  a  very  attentive  old  lady  an  account  of  the  drama 
which  Sister  Sainte  Felix  had  so  luckily  interrupted.  While  speaking 
with  a  fire  worthy  of  the  subject.  Mile.  Lucy  darted  from  time  to  time 
a  furtive  glance  at  Helen  and  me. 
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'  Well,  my  dear  child,'  I  said,  '  have  you  confidence  in  mo  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  great  confidence  in  you,  Maxime.» 

*  Well,  then,  this  is  what  you  will  do  :  you  will  go  and  place  tout. 
self  quite  gently  behind  Mile.  Lucy's  chair ;  you  will  take  hold  of  her 
head,  like  this,  from  behind,  and  kiss  her  on  both  cheeks,  like  that, 
licartily,  and  then  you  '11  see  what  she  will  do.' 

Helen  seemed  to  hesitate  a  few  seconds,  then  set  off  in  haste,  and 
falling  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Mile.  Campbell,  caused  her  nevertheless 
the  sweetest  surprise.  The  two  unhappy  children,  now  united  again 
forever,  mingled  their  tears  in  a  touching  group,  while  the  aged  and 
worthy  Mme.  Campbell  blew  her  nose  with  a  sound  like  bagpipe& 

Helen  came  back  all  radiant  to  find  me.  *  Well,  my  love,'  I  aaid  to 
her,  '  I  hope  now  you  will  eat  your  bread  ? ' 

'  Oh !  indeed  no,  Maxime ;  I  have  been  too  much  excited,  you 
see,  and  besides,  I  must  tell  you  a  new  scholar  came  to-day,  and 
gave  us  a  feast  of  puffs  and  cakes  and  cream  chocolate,  so  that  I  'm 
not  at  all  hungry.  Indeed  I  am  very  much  troubled,  because  in  my 
distress  I  forgot  just  now  to  put  my  bread  into  the  basket  agun,aswe 
ought  to  do  when  we  are  not  hungry  at  lunch,  and  I  am  afraid  of  being 
punished ;  but  when  I  go  through  the  court-yard  I  shall  try  to  throw 
my  bread  down  the  cellar-grating,  without  any  one  seeing  it.' 

'What  I  my  little  sister,'  I  returned,  blushing  slightly,  *  you  are 
going  to  throw  away  that  great  piece  of  bread  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  know  it  is  n't  right ;  for  perhaps  some  poor  people  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  it ;  would  n't  they,  Maxime  ? ' 

'  Certainly  they  would,  my  dear  cliild.' 

*  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?    Poor  people  do  n't  come  in  here.* 

'  Let  us  see,  Helen ;  you  give  me  the  bread,  and  I  will  gplve  it  in 
your  name  to  the  first  poor  man  I  meet :  shall  I  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  that  will  do  ! '  It  struck  the  hour  for  retiring :  I  broke  the 
bread  in  two,  and  ignominiously  slipped  the  pieces  into  my  oy&i-wA 
pockets. 

'  Good-by,  dear  Maxime,'  said  the  child ;  *  come  again,  soon,  wont 
you  ?  And  you  '11  tell  me  if  you  met  a  poor  man  and  gave  him  my 
bread,  and  whether  he  liked  it.' 

Yes,  Helen,  I  did  meet  a  poor  man,  and  gave  him  your  bread ;  he 
carried  it  away  like  a  stolen  loaf  to  his  lonely  garret,  and  he  did  like 
it ;  but  it  was  a  poor  man  with  no  courage,  for  he  wept  while  devour- 
ing the  gift  bestowed  by  your  beloved  little  hands.  I  will  tell  yon  ill 
this,  Helen,  for  it  is  good  you  should  know  that  there  are  heavier 
troubles  in  the  world  than  your  child  troubles ;  I  will  tell  yon  eveij 
thing,  except  the  poor  man's  name. 

TO  XX  ooxTxxoas. 


Note.  —  To  the  first  part  of  M  Feuii.let*s  admirable  romance^,  imdoubtctlly  tho 
most  interesting  and  exciting  story  of  domestic  life  prtxiuoed  within  the  last  five 
yenTB^  we  add  the  foOowing  particulars  from  an  honored  correspondent  of  the 
Knickbrbockbr  at  DrusseLs  : 

*Le  Rom  ax  n'rN  Jeuke  Homme  Pauvke,'  The  Story  of  a  Poor  Young  Mjin,  by 
Octave  Feuillet,  is  the  title  of  a  fiction  whicb,  under  two  distinct  and  even  con- 
tradictory formj;,  hajs  piined  a  success  unrivalled  since  the  p&lmicst  clays  of  Vol- 
taire. Having  passed  numerous  editions  its  a  novel,  and  being  read  by  eveiy  body, 
it  was  dniinati/,ed,  and  after  an  iinniense  run  in  Paris,  is  now  performed  to  crowded 
audiences  on  almost  every  stage  from  which  the  French  language  is  spoken.  This 
is  perhaps  the  first  instance  where  a  first-rate  novel,  without  the  aid  of  the  com* 
poser,  has  been  highly  successful  on  the  stage. 

The  author  is  yet  quite  a  young  man,  but  his  literary  career  from  its  very  outset 
hais  been  distingui^shed  by  a  brilliancy  and  good  fortune  seldom  vouchsafed  to  those 
wbo  woo  the  muse  until  they  have  passed  through  the  fierce  ordeal  of  disappoint- 
ments, heart-sores,  and  desimir.  He  never  made  a  failure ;  his  earliest  production 
pleased  the  public,  and  his  last  lias  enrolled  his  name  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  an- 
nals of  French  literature.  The  Empress  sent  for  him  to  tell  liim  how  she  had  wept 
over  liis  book,  and  then  iiuidc  tlic  Emperor  compliment  him.  From  that  moment 
every  one  wished  to  read  a  work  tlmt  had  called  forth  such  distinguished  applause. 

M.  Fecillet*s  writings  evince  an  almost  feminine  sensibility^  a  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  a  tendency  to  the  ideal  and  preference  for  tho  romantic,  combined  with 
an  adherence  to  tho  precepts  of  the  realist  school  You  recognize  the  local-color ; 
the  descriptions  are  truthful ;  the  incidents  not  too  improbable  -  the  motives  are 
well  toalyzed ;  the  actions  consecutive  and  con*«istent 

This  is  precisely  the  chann  of  M.  Fedtllet's  books.  The  pure  romantic 
is  not  suited  to  our  matter-of-fact  taste,  no  more  than  the  BU[wrnatunil  in 
the  plots  of  some  old  fictions :  it  is  so  difficult  t*>  create  the  illusion  or  to 
preserve  it  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  ask,  like  children :  '  But  is  It  all 
true?*  On  the  other  hantl,  intense  reality  is  painful  It  may  be  interesting, 
instructive  when  wrought  by  a  master's  band  like  Tuackerat's.  But  we  like 
something  to  look  up  to,  something  that  we  feel  is  better  than  we  are,  a  sort 
of  apotheosis  of  frail  human  nature.  It  is  the  difference  between  science  and 
poetry,  anatomy  and  sculpture.  Poetry  becomes  ridiculous  when  founded  upon  a 
gross  absurdity  in  facts,  sculpture  grotesque  when  regardless  of  anatomical  laws. 
M.  Feuillet,  then,  is  a  real  artist  who  hns  written  a  *  French  novel  *  without 
monstrosity  of  invention,  immorality  of  conception  —  a  French  novel  without 
flippancy,  irreverence,  or  scoffing.     lie  is  entitled  to  honor  and  success. 

Personally,  he  is  a  singular  instjmce  of  how  frequently  genius  loves  to  pair  with 
eccentricity.  A  martyr  to  nervous  sensitiveness,  he  shrinks  from  contact  witli  the 
world  He  cannot  cross  a  bridge  witliout  spasms,  and  it  is  saici  has  never  gone  from 
his  side  of  the  Seine  to  the  other.  He  has  never  in  his  life  entered  a  railway  car- 
riage. When  the  Emperor  invited  hira  to  Compicgne,  the  Court  carriages  were 
sent  for  him,  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  take  an  hour  s  ride  in  the  cars,  even  to 
figure  among  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  imperial /Sfdi. 
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Forever  westward  rolls  the  sun, 
And  ever  westward  sweep  the  skies ; 
The  heavenly  courses  there  are  run, 
Where,  dad  in  gold,  the  evening  liesL 

So  march  the  nations  toward  the  west ; 

Across  the  mountains,  o*er  the  streams ; 
As  toward  some  bright  Elysian  rest, 

The  tribes  of  earth  pursue  their  dreams, 
But  from  the  world's  expectant  eyes 

The  land  of  sun-sets,  yet  afiur. 
On  glimmering  wings  forever  flies. 

Alluring  toward  the  evening  star. 

•  But  shall  this  vision,  in  its  flight, 

Ne^er  list  the  wooing  voice  of  Time  f 
Shall  not  Hesperia  on  the  sight 

Arise  resplendent  and  sublime  ? 
Behold,  upon  the  evening  seas. 

Three  lonely  barques,  in  strange  sospensey 
Are  rocking  in  the  western  breeze, 

That  wafts  the  smell  of  oontinenta. 

A  light !  a  light  I  far  gleaming  throu^  the  nighty 

On  seas  unknown, 

In  a  nameless  zone^ 
Like  the  opening  glimpse  of  some  unveiled  delight, 
It  flashes  golden  mysteries  on  the  sight 

And  when  on  Momingf  s  cloudy  altar  Dawn 

Her  rosy  incense  burned,  and  golden  smoke 
Enwreathed  the  Day  on  flaming  axle  drawn, 
A  New  World  on  Colombo^s  vision  broke. 
That  flashed  prophetic  glories  &r  and  bri^t, 
Eclipsing  mom's  serene  and  orient  light : 
Before  him  unknown  regions  stretch  a&r; 
Above  him  Hbsper  bums  —  lus  guiding  star. 

A  world  is  found,  where,  lost  in  golden  dreams, 
Hesperia  sleeps,  amid  her  murmuring  streams: 
Embedded  queenly  on  enchanted  plains, 
She  sleeps  in  beauty  *twixt  two  guarding  mains. 
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About  her  couch  the  whispering  forests  lean ; 
And  mountain  shadows  round  the  sylvan  scene 
Their  curtains  hang,  where  dreamy  water-falls 
Their  slumberous  music  pour  through  leafy  halls. 

While  thrones  are  flashing  in  the  eastern  realms, 
And  war,  with  flaming  shields  and  glittering  helms, 
Is  rocking  earth  beneath  his  thundering  tread, 
The  West  with  twilight  shades  is  overspread, 
The  fiill  of  Empires  and  the  din  of  Time 
*     Have  Ti-aked  no  echoes  in  this  sun-set  clime : 
The  Ages  here  have  moved  with  noiseless  pace, 
Nor  left  a  shadow  on  Hesperia's  &ce. 

Before  this  sepulchre  of  nations  stands 
Columbus,  great  discoverer  of  lands  I 
About  him  visions  of  the  future  wait, 
Like  purple  glories  round  the  moming^s  gate ; 

Which  at  his  potent  sign. 

In  one  resplendent  line 
Of  deeds  triumphant,  shall  advance  to  grace 
The  youngest  nation  of  the  human  race. 

The  car  of  Conquest  halts  upon  the  shore, 
And  flings  a  gleam  of  arms  on  realms  before 
Unknown  ;  where  coming  years  shall  lift  their  bright 
And  starry  ensigns  in  the  bannered  light 
HisPANiA^s  sun  illumes  the  Aztec*s  tomb ; 
Her  flaming  triumphs  light  his  fearful  gloom : 
While  Christians  lift  the  Holy  Cross  on  high, 
Beneath  the  arching  of  this  Western  sky. 

And  thus  the  dream  of  nations  is  revealed. 
The  mystery  of  ages  is  unsealed ; 

While  earth's  Eternal  King 

Is  stooping  now  to  fling 

The  portals  of  the  sun-set  wide. 

And  mankind  to  their  Eden  guide. 

The  voice  of  chosen  Qenius  calls  the  land 

Of  shadows  forth  with  Eastern  realms  to  stand. 

And  lo !  Columbia  comes  arrayed  sublime : 

A  crown  of  stars  upon  her  head ; 

A  continent  beneath  her  spread, 

Begirded  by  the  fruitful  zones ; 

While  round  her  dance  to^weetest  tones 

The  blooming  Seasons :  with  the  chime 
Of  tuneful  Nature  comes  this  &irest  dime, 
And  seals  to  earth  the  proudest  mom  of  Time. 
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OVER     THE     PiLSCRI: 

A     FBAOMENTABT     LEOEND     OF     8  AN-V  BANC  Z  8  C  O. 

While  as  yet  there  remaiued  a  Bentiment  of  SondaynesB  in  ita 
season  to  the  suburbs  of  San-Francisco,  before  that  sordid,  thankless 
EI  Dorado  had  hustled  the  green  fields  on  the  north,  with  all  their 
homc-suggestiveness,  all  their  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace, 
into  the  Bay ;  while  as  yet  the  Presidio,  the  Lagoon,  or  the  Mis»on  San- 
Dolores  was  full  of  picturesque  recreation  for  hebdomadal  cxcnrsioD- 
ists,  who,  for  an  hour  of  congenial  companionship,  or  delicioas  alone- 
ness,  might  give  their  hearts  an  airing,  and  treat  themaelyes  to  a 
biimmer  of  the  old  fiimiliar  feelings,  putting  the  Satan-City  behind 
them ;  while  as  yet  the  comfortable  Dutch  clock  ticked  conservatively, 
as  if  for  all  time,  in  the  old  S  witzer*s  house  hard  by  Washerwoman's- 
Bay,  and  that  hospitable  gray-beard  laid  the  solid  board  with  pork  and 
greens  of  his  own  raising,  and  the  fat  Frau  Mamma  set  the  musical- 
box  going,  and  said  if  Captain  Sutter  would  only  drop  in  now,  *  dat 
was  pesser  as  coot  be;'  while  as  yet  Frank  Schaeffisr  had  a  cbop 
and  hot  punch,  and  a  gentlemanly  game,  and  a  ^  shake-down  *  fi)r  hbi 
friends,  in  the  snug  adobe  cottage  whither  no  insolent  street  had  come; 
while  as  yet  there  was  a  small  but  conunodious  grave-yard  to  get  awaj 
to,  wherein  you  might  lie,  if  so  disposed,  without  crowding,  and  be 
readily  found  as  often  as  any  sentimental  friend  might  think  yonr  rode 
head-board  worth  the  walk  and  a  sigh ;  while  as  yet  the  presence  of 
the  First  Lady  illumined  Frank  Ward's  home  at  night,  and  blessed  tlw 
darkness  round  about  it:  in  those  days,  I  took  Mr.  Karl  Joeepb 
Krafil  by  the  hand  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  said  to  him : 

*  Come  thou  with  me  — 
If  from  gray  dawn  to  solemn  night'e  approAoh 
Thy  soul  hath  wasted  all  its  better  thoughts, 
Toiling  and  panting  for  a  little  gold, 
Drudging  amid  the  Tery  lees  of  li& 
^or  this  accursed  Blare  that  makes  men  slaTes  — 
Come  thou  with  me  into  the  pleasant  fields : 
Let  Nature  breathe  on  us  and  make  us  free.' 

And  so  we  made  our  Sabbaths — in  giddy  eqaestrian  acampenngP 
to  the  Presidio  or  the  Mission ;  or  sitting  on  a  great  atone,  paddBog 
with  our  naked  feet  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Bay ;  or  pantin^J 
climbing  Telcgraph-IIill,  to  take  the  seaward  and  monntainwardviewi 
from  its  summit ;  or  leaning  over  the  rude  railing  of  some  rare  iS' 
closure  in  that  true  type  of  a  frontier  grave-yard^  almost  enjoying  the 
]>rccious  quiet  of  the  dead,  released  from  the  hurly-burly  that  fiuly 
drove  us  living  distraught. 


There  was  naught  more  Califoniian  in  our  quick  experience  of  the 
metro politanish  bustle  at  our  backs,  than  in  this  necropolis  of  'Forty- 
Nine.'  It  numbered  not  many  citizens,  fc»r  only  the  richest  of  us  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  extramural  interment,  with  its  sentiment  of  pri- 
vacy and  plausible  security  from  disturbance.  A  grave  cost  sixty  dol- 
lars, and  one  got  btit  a  clumsy  hole  at  that  price ;  a  coffin  of  the  rough- 
est boards  not  less  than  thiiiy,  and  your  hasty  hearsing  in  a  mule-cart 
as  much  more  j  a  priest^  if  you  must  be  extravagant,  taxed  yon  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  it  was  but  short  measure  of  farewell  benediction  you  got 
for  that :  as  for  your  '  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust/  a 
practical  domonstration  of  the  formula,  by  the  most  irreverent  of 
shovel-flirt ers,  came  to  ten  dollars ;  and  your  lop-sided  cross  or  rough- 
hewn  head-board  of  knotty  piue^  painted  white,  and  inscribed  by  the 
least  expert  of  black-lettorers  with  the  little  tiiat  was  known  of  you, 
{' SiOTH,  Maryland ;  aged  — .    Died^  July  4th^  1849,')  was  an 

*  ounce '  for  monument  and  legend. 

So  we  showed  but  few  tablets  in  memory  of  us ;  for,  however  muni- 
ficent we  Old  Califomians  may  have  been  in  our  golden  lives,  we  stood 
no  nonsense  in  our  iron  deaths. 

Kor  was  our  thriving  little  City  of  the  Dead  by  any  means  sacredly 
forbidden  to  the  sacrilegious  shifts  of  unscrupulous  speculators ;  for 
gentlemen's  sons,  '  cleaned  out  at  monte,^  or  otherwise  *■  dead  broke,* 
were  wont  to  live  on  corpses  at  a  pinch,  selling  ready-made  graves, 
gtiaranteed  against  sfjuatters,  to  other  gentlemen's  sons  deader  broke 
than  themselves,  for  three  ounces  a-piece.     And  when  *  Bones,'  of  the 

*  Agxiila  de  Oro,'  bethought  him  of  investing  his  sui*plus  pile  in  a 
hearse  and  pall,  with  the  appropriate  *  properties,'  he  found  he  had 

*  struck  aa  pretty  a  streak  of  luck,'  he  said,  *  as  the  next  man  could 
scare  up/ 

*  Now,  why  should  we  fash  ourselves,'  homilied  the  philosophic 
Krafft  among  the  streets  of  that  Silent  City:  '  why  should  we  fash  our- 
selves for  Colton-grants  and  governraent-reserves,  and  sites  at  the  head 
of  navigation  ?  Are  we  not  nice  and  dead,  and  comfortably  dispose  J, 
as  gentlemen  of  independent  leisure,  w^ho  may  take  their  ease  in  their 
[fgest  of  inns  ?     Why  should  we  fash  ourselves  for  our  twelve  per 

at  a  month,  and  our  collateral  securities,  or  for  the  unccrcraomous 
fellows  who  will  be  squatting  on  our  darling  fifty-varas,  regardless  of 
Spanish  titles  and  American  revolvers  ?  Why  should  we  fash  onr- 
lives  for  the  price  of  lumber  that  is  rising,  or  the  fire  that  is  waiting 
for  our  flimsy  tenement,  or  the  rent  that  is  not  paid,  or  our  heart  that 
would  surely  have  been  broken  by-and-by  ?  Arc  we  not  commodiously 
quartered  here,  and  every  way  cosily  and  decently  disposed?  Are 
not  our  lodgings  of  the  cheajKJSt,  and  our  tare  free,  and  oor  landlord 
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liberal,  and  ourselves  at  rest  —  nice  and  dead;  nice  and  buried?  Is 
not  our  claim  sure  ?    Why  should  we  &sh  ourselves  ? 

'  Tht  hoose  is  not 
Highly  timbered : 
It  is  unbigh  and  low. 
When  thou  art  therein 
The  heel-ways  are  low. 
The  side-ways  unbigh ; 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  fall  nigh : 
So  thou  shalt  in  mould 
Dwell  full  cold, 
Dimly  and  dark. 
Thus  thou  art  laid, 
And  leavest  thy  friends : 
Thou  hast  no  friend 
Who  will  come  to  thee ; 
Who  will  ever  see 
How  that  house  pleaseth  thee ; 
Who  will  ever  open 
The  door  for  thee. 
And  descend  after  thee.* 

^Mais^  que  vouUz  vous?  Thou  bast  made  thy  fortune,  ihjpikt^ 
dust :  why  shouldst  thou  £ish  thyself? '  asked  Mr.  Karl  Joseph  Knfft 
'  Yesterday,'  he  said, '  I  bought  a  water-lot  —  that  top-sail  schooner 
lies  at  anchor  there ;  but  for  all  that,  here 's  a  butterfly.  Yesterday 
my  bark  came  from  Valparaiso,  and  brought  me  a  cargo  of  ponchos 
and  serapes.  No  sale  for  ponchos  and  scrapes;  but  what  of  that  ¥ 
there  goes  a  fellow  singing  — 

'  I  SET  my  heart  upon  nothing,  yoa  see : 
Hurrah  I' 

*  Why  should  we  fash  ourselves  ? ' 

Thus  to  quote  with  an  odd  aptness,  ahnost  comical,  bits  of  qonit 
verse  and  snatches  of  foreign  song,  was  one  of  Mr.  Krafffa  peooEir 
accomplishments. 

Once,  on  one  of  these  Sunday  saunters,  we  were  retoming  town* 
ward  from  a  visit  to  the  old  Switzer  already  alluded  to ;  Mr.  ^«ft  hid 
been  more  than  usually  characteristic  and  entertaining,  fitting  1uiom1( 
with  his  in&Uible  cosmopolitan  faculty,  to  the  place  and  the  ooetaoii 
with  the  grotesquest  Alpine  legends  and  fag-ends  of  Tyrolese  dhtMi; 
now  quizzing  the  Dutch  clock,  now  teasing  the  parrot ;  anon  graaoM 
to  our  revered  host,  or  gallant  to  the  comfortable  /ran,  and  winmiig 
both  simple  hearts  with  eloquent  praises  of  their  dear  Gaptam  Sutter, 
who,  to  their  compatriotic  pride,  stood  for  every  thing  that  was  gwit 
and  glorious. 

As  wc  leisurely  followed  the  breezy  road  that  is  now  Sansome^treeti 
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toward  the  cluster  of  canvas  houses  and  blue  tents  that  formed  the 
north-western  outskirt  of  San-Francisco  then,  we  halted  to  contemplate 
a  neat  white  cottage  of  tiled  adobes  that  stood  apart  from  any  other 
dwelling,  in  a  refreshing  garden-spot  cleared  from  the  bush,  on  the 
light  o^  and  a  little  lower  than  the  road. 

A  yery  fly  in  amber  was  that  tremendous  little  homestead,  and '  how 
the  devil  it  got  there '  the  very  duet  of  wonder  that  rose  to  our  lips. 
There  was  a  pretty  white  paling  in  good  repair,  and  two  sun-flowers 
and  a  hollyhock,  and  a  plucky  morning-glory  climbing  desperately  at 
the  back-door ;  and  there  was  a  brood  of  adolescent  fowls,  and  a  de- 
mure dog,  of  mastiff  extraction  but  mild  demeanor,  somnolently  filling 
the  sunniest  of  the  flags  that  made  the  truly  imposing  pavement  in 
front ;  and  there  were  drab  paper  curtains  of  a  chaste  pattern  at  all 
the  windows;  the  green  paint  of  the  doors  was  fresh  and  smart; 
homely,  comfortable  smoke  ascended  from  the  chimney,  and  hung  in 
fond  delay  over  all  the  house ;  and  the  declining  sun  made  a  golden 
benediction  at  the  portal. 

As  lost  in  astonished  satisfaction  we  contemplated  this  phenomenon  in 
white-washed  adobes,  the  tones  of  a  manly  and  cultivated  voice — clear, 
ringing,  and  measured,  as  of  one  reading  aloud  or  reciting  —  fell  upon 
our  ears,  and  I  recognized  the  quaint  charm  of  Roscoe's  Dirge : 

*  Oh  !  dig  a  grave  !  and  dig  it  deep, 
Where  I  and  my  true-love  may  sleep  I 

We  7/  dig  a  grave^  and  dig  it  deep. 
Where  thou  and  thy  true4ove  ihaU  sleep  / 

*  And  let  it  be  five  fathom  low, 
Where  winter  winds  may  never  blow  I 

And  it  shall  be  Jive  fathom  low. 
Where  winter  vfinds  shall  never  blow  ! ' 

By  the  time  the  voice  had  got  thus  far,  the  83rmpathetic  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Krafft  had  caught  the  trick  of  the  verse,  albeit  new  to  him  —  that 
weird  echo  of  repetition,  its  ding-dong^beUish  burthen ;  and  descend- 
ing lightly  from  the  road,  he  stepped  over  the  prostrate  dog,  that 
listlessly  stirred  its  tail  and  pointed  one  ear  as  he  passed,  and  the  next 
moment  stood  in  his  oddest,  but  still  graceful  attitude  of  philosophic 
attention,  at  the  door,  which  happened  to  be  a  hand'srbreadth  ajar. 
nbe  voice  continued : 

And  let  it  be  on  yonder  hill, 

Where  grows  the  mountain-daffodil  I 
And  it  shall  be  on  yonder  hUl, 
Where  grows  the  mountain-daffodil  /' 

And  this  time  the  refrain  was  rung  in  pairs,  as  it  were  —  Mr,  Kraflt 
joining  the  witch-like  music  of  his  peculiar  chaunt,  to  complete  that 
strange  vocal  chime : 

*  The  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells.' 
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For  a  minute  the  voice  was  still :  perhaps  the  reader  had  paused  to 
expliun  the  mysterious  phenomenon ;  but  there  was  no  stir  within,  and 
presently  again,  very  slowly,  yery  clearly,  as  though  to  chaUeng^  or 

invite  the  echo : 

*  And  plant  it  round  with  holy  briers, 
To  fright  away  the  fairy  fires  I ' 

With  impressive  deliberation  and  a  most  weird  remoteness  of  tone,  that 
might  have  been  ventriloquial,  Mr.  KrafEt  responded,  the  voice  witlim 
waitmg  solenmly  for  the  token  : 

*  We^  U  plant  it  round  vith  ho-ly  brien^ 
To  fright  Orway  tht  fai'ty  fi-rt*  V 

*■  And  set  it  round  with  ceUmdine 
And  nodding  heads  of  colombine  1 ' 

(Mr.  Kraffl  —  and  so  on  to  the  end :) 

'  Wt  Hi  set  U  round  with  cel-an-dine 
And  nod-ding  heads  ofeol-wiMne  /' 

'  And  let  the  ruddock  build  his  nest 
Just  above  my  true-lovers  breast  I 

The  rudrdoeh  he  shall  build  his  nest 
Just  a-bove  thy  true-lovers  breast  I ' 

*  Now,  tender  friends,  my  garments  take, 
And  lay  me  out,  for  Jisus'  sake ! 

And  tM  will  now  thy  gar-ments  take^ 
And  lay  thee  outy/or  Jesui  sake  I 

*  When  I  am  dead,  and  buried  b«. 
Pray  to  God  in  heaven  for  me ! 

JVbto  thou  art  dead^  we  7/  bury  thee, 
^  And  pray  to  God  in  heaven  far  thee  ! 

Benedieiter 

and  the  door  was  flung  wide.  Mr.  Krafft  bowed,  cap  oil^  to  aa  intai* 
Icctual-looking  man,  of  thirty  years  perhaps,  in  dressing-goim  nd 
slippers,  and  with  a  large  carved  meerschaum-pipe  in  his  luind. 

*  God  save  all  here  I '  said  Mr.  Krafft. 

'  You  are  welcome,'  responded  the  stranger,  smiling.  *It  is  tojoo, 
Sir,  then,  that  I  am  indebted  for  my  echo — a  graceful  tiidk,  poetkilljr 
conceived  and  happily  executed :  my  dirge  were  much  too  earthy  wiA* 
out  it  —  the  airy  clement  so  essential  to  complete  its  sprightlinen;  ind 
you  would  seem  to  be  the  very  Ariel  for  the  occasion.  But  howcune 
you  here  ?  * 

'  Merely  idly,  almost  impertinently.  Sir.  But  yon  have  agliti  nl 
sounds  about  you  that  one  may  not  easily  get  by,  if  his  eye  and  etr 
be  scholarly,  and  his  heart  true  to  the  old  &miliar  memoxieSi    Sob- 
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flowers  and  holyhocks,  cosy  curtains  and  a  genial  chimney,  and  the 
tenderest  of  lyrics  delivered  in  the  fine  declamation  of  a  bel  esprit^  are 
not  common-places  as  yet  in  our  El  Dorado :  they  are  the  goldsmith's 
work,  as  dainty  and  rococo  as  Benvenuto  Cellini's  among  our  crude 
ore.    Is  the  dirge  your  own  ? ' 

*  My  own,  Sir  ?  Oh !  no :  I  am  but  the  common  smger  of  another's 
dainty  strains.  But  enter  —  enter  I  while  I  persuade  the  fire  to  join  me 
in  a  cheerful  welcome ;  for  these  ungentle  blasts  from  the  sea,  which 
come  every  day  another  day  too  often,  still  take  one's  blood  by  surprise.' 

*Let  us  congratulate  ourselves,'  said  Mr.  Krafil  in  a  philosophic 
aside  to  me,  as  our  interesting  discovery  fell  back  from  the  door :  ^  it 's 
to  be  hoped  he's  cracked  —  one  of  those  entertaining,  ever-fresh 
creatures  known  as  ^madmen,'  because  they  afe  more  free  than 
other  men,  and  have  a  way  of  their  own,  with  their  wise  surprises, 
doquent  incoherencies,  and  other  such  intellectual  zig-zagry.  But 
let  us  not  fesh  ourselves  for  that  yet :  there  are  cracks  that  let  in  the 
light,  you  know ;  and  his,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  them.    We  shall  see.' 

The  fiujt  is,  my  eccentric  friend  cultivated  a  hearty  penchant  for 
more  or  less  crazy  people,  and  himself  the  oddest  of  humanity,  hailed 
the  faintest  trace  of  oddness  as  to  opinion,  language,  or  manners  in 
another,  as  a  promise  of  congenial  companionship.  In  the  graceful, 
affable,  and  evidently  enlightened  proprietor  of  the  hollyhocks,  the 
drab  curtains,  and  the  canary-bird,  he  discovered  lively  signs  of  that 

*  rig-zagry '  he  so  fancied,  and  he  rejoiced  accordingly.  For  an  above- 
the-average  man,  of  pure  tastes,  and  elegantly  nurtured,  to  be  so 
housed,  so  surrounded,  so  attired,  and  so  employed  in  San-Francisco  in 

*  Forty-Nine,'  he  must  (he  argued)  be  either  very  great,  very  rich,  or 
very  mad :  if  he  were  very  great,  he  would  pretend  to  know  us ;  if 
he  were  very  rich,  we  should  be  sure  to  know  him :  he  is  therefore 
dther  here  because  he  is  mad,  or  mad  because  he  is  here.  But  let  us 
enter,  and  sympathize  with  him  as  well  as  men  may  who  labor  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  stupid  sanity. 

Well,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  we  came  forth  again,  and  took  the  way 
to  town ;  a  ripple  of  soothing,  silver  talk  was  in  our  ears,  only  broken 
by  small  tumults  of  refined  eloquence  or  melodious  fiills  of  verse  and 
song  —  what  else  ?  Merely  the  harmonies  of  a  delicate  spirit,  and  the 
ineffaceable  impressions  of  a  presence  to  which  nothing  of  disclosure 
or  discovery  attached  itseli^  by  way  of  explanation,  to  make  it  com- 
mon-place :  simply  a  name — Philip  Grey  of  New-Orleans  —  no  more. 
The  cottage,  the  canary-bird,  the  curtains,  the  comfortable  dog  re- 
mained for  us  to  ^  &Lsh. '  our  wits  about,  in  all  the  romantic '  zig-zagry ' 
of  adventurous  guessing. 

*  Philip  Grey  I '  talked  Mr.  Kra^  in  his  waking-walking  sleep. 
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'And  that  is  all.' 

'  And  that  should  be  enough.  Let  us  not  look  our  glorioos  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth.' 

'  But  the  zig-zagry,  my  fiiend  ? ' 

'  We  will  not  fash  ourselves  for  that.  K  the  gentleman  is  not  mad, 
it  is  not  because  he  lacks  the  acquirements  and  tastes  to  be  so,  gracc< 
fully.  He  has  mind  enough  to  rave,  and  he  would  rave  delightfully. 
Only  a  name,  that 's  true ;  but '  Philip  Grey '  is  a  £dr  roaiance  to  find 
on  a  Sunday  saunter,  between  the  wild  restlessness  of  that  city  and  the 
wild  rest  of  those  disordered  graves.' 

Oahu,  of  the  Hawcuian  group,  is  an  insular  paradise,  and  the  loveliest 
vales  of  earth  hate  nothing  to  surpass  the  loveliness  of  its  Nuoana 
valley.  The  Nuuanu  road,  leading  from  the  many-bribed  town  of 
Honolulu,  is  a  primrose  path  of  dalliance  and  delight ;  and  like  too 
many  such  paths  in  the  heart's  garden  of  allurement,  it  terminates 
abruptly  in  a  headlong  precipice — the  Pahri  —  sheer  down,  I  dare  not 
try  to  remember  how  many  hundred  feet ;  but  when  last  I  stood  on 
its  brink,  clouds  enveloped  me  like  a  cloak,  the  wayward  Undine  of 
water-fall  on  the  right  was  chaplcted  with  a  gay  iris,  and  the  great 
stone  I  tossed  over  into  the  abyss  might  be  filing  to  this  hour,  for 
any  sound  of  bottom  it  sent  up. 

When  King  Kamehameha,  first  of  the  name,  *The  Solitary  One,' 
hero  and  usurper,  drove  his  enemies  at  the  points  of  his  flashbg 
spears,  foot  by  foot  through  that  heartless  garden^  which  mocked  their 
death-hour  with  all  its  rainbows  and  cascades  and  flowers,  be  staid  not 
till  he  stood  in  terrible  triumph  on  the  dizzy  edge  of  the  Pahri,  whence 
the  last  of  his  foes,  evincing  from  his  lance-point,  had  flung  himself, 
with  all  his  warlike  harness  on,  into  mid-air  with  a  yell ;  and  ever 
since,  ten  thousand  skeletons  have  bleached  among  the  pleasant  piao- 
tains  down  below. 

One  excelling  night  in  June,  1850,  that  glorious  leap  was  surpassed 
in  completeness  of  effect,  by  a  solitary  aspirant  to  the  &me  of  a  con- 
summation so  imposing.  A  gay  and  handsome  horseman — horse 
and  man  alike  possessed  of  a  desperate  devil  —  rode  out  through  the 
cool,  bland  moonlight  of  that  mocking  vale,  leading  in  a  dance  of 
death  the  four-footed  measure  of  his  bewitched  steed.  He  flung  bick 
the  laughter  of  the  water-falls  with  dreadful  glee,  and  defied  the  fire- 
flies with  the  uncanny  glitter  of  his  eyes  —  still  dancing,  singing  on; 
till  the  mad  beast  braced  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  Pahri,  and  pawed 
the  very  edge  with  Ins  daring  hoo£  Then  the  gay  and  handsome 
gentleman  uncovered  his  head ;  and  as  the  dewy  breeze  from  the  re- 
motely-sounding sea  tossed  his  brown  locks  in  the  moon-light,  he  i 
a  parting  stave  to  the  world : 
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'  To  joy  a  stranger,  a  waj-wom  ranger, 
In  eyery  danger  my  course  I  Ve  run ; 
Now  hope  all  ending,  and  Death  befriending, 
His  last  aid  lending,  my  cares  are  done.* 

Taming  his  horse,  he  rode  back  a  hundred  yards : 

*  No  more  a  rover,  or  hapless  lover, 

My  griefs  are  over,  my  glass  runs  low ; 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season, 
Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go !  * 

And  again  he  faced  the  Pahri : 

•  Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go-o-o  I ' 

A  fierce  plnnge  of  the  spurs ;  a  cap  dashed  to  the  ground ;  a  wild 
cheer ;  a  sharp  scream  from  the  horse ;  a  dark  mass  flung  straight  out 
in  the  &ce  of  the  moon ;  a  keen  whizzing,  piercing  to  sky  and  sea ;  a 
mighty  crash  of  boughs  and  branches,  down,  down,  down  below —  and 
then  again  the  happy  tinkle  of  the  water-fall,  the  bland  mocking  of  the 
moon,  the  genial  prattle  of  crickets  I 

Hurrah  for  Philip  Grey  I  whoever,  whatever  he  was.  Mr.  Kraffl 
was  right  about  the  zig-zagry. 


LITERARY       PUFFINO 

In  letters  we  observe  a  lengthened  sway 
Of  an  ill  custom,  which  must  pass  away ; 
Since,  while  it  lasts,  it  makes  each  little  clod, 
Whose  fingers  scribble,  deem  himself  a  god. 
It  was  not  so,  I  ween,  in  Dbtden's  time, 
Not  so  when  Burke  developed  the  sublime. 
Not  so  when  Johnson  swooped  on  eagle's  wings, 
And  Gxfford's  satire  slew  all  authorlings ; 
Not  so,  when  Scotch  reviewers,  English  bards 
Were  cut  and  shuffled  like  a  pack  of  cards ; 
Not  so,  in  fine,  when  books  were  really  read, 
And  what  was  said  about  them  truly  said. 

The  fashion  now  with  critics  is  to  puff; 

They  *danm,'  like  Macbeth,  him  who  cries  'enough;* 

But  keep  on  puffing  till  they  can  no  more  — 

Having  exhausted  all  their  windy  store, 

And  poured  out  praises  without  stop  or  stint  — 

All  lead  being  gold  that  issues  through  their  mint 

If  one,  more  honesty  ever  dare  to  blame, 

Packs  of  pert  puppies  whimper  at  his  name ; 
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And  eycry  bardling,  who  the  lash  has  ^t, 

Prints  paper  pellets  and  prepares  to  pelt — 

And  eax^  conductor  of  a  paltry  sheet 

Writes  awful  things,  his  ruin  to  complete; 

Warns  the  community  that  spite  and  spleen 

And  gall  and  envy  make  his  pen  so  keoa ; 

That  when  he  proves  a  hook  is  thin  and  po(V 

'T  is  personal  envy  of  the  '  great  ohscure,* 

And  in  his  heart  some  vengeful  motive  lurks 

When  he  finds  &ult  with  Mister  Noodle's  works. 

Enormous  quadc  I  hecause  you  never  had 

The  judgment  to  distinguish  good  from  had, 

Or  wish  the  public  —  easy  dupel — to  gull 

Into  the  reacting  of  what  *s  tame  and  dull, 

Think  you  no  man  has  courage  to  be  true, 

For  the  Truth*s  sake,  unawed  by  such  as  you  ? 

Puf^  if  you  will,  until  your  beUows  burst| 

But  yet  (see  Shakspbarb)  do  not  be  so  '  curst,' 

As  to  impugn  that  criticism  fair. 

Which  calls  geese,  geeie^  and  dunces — what  fhey  are. 

This  fitshion  to  extol  all  books  alike 

Is  apt  to  foster  dulness  and  to  strike 

At  real  talents,  which,  like  flowers,  refiise 

To  grow  where  weeds  are  nurtured  by  those  dews 

That  on  their  leaves  and  blooms  alone  should  fidl ; 

Let  us  be  just,  or  never  praise  at  alL 

The  nightingale,  't  is  said,  refused  to  sing : 
'Why?*  asked  a  critic  who  praised  eveiy  thing; 
*  Because,  great  ur,*  the  nightingale  replied, 

With  very  proper  dignity  and  pride^ 
'  Because  the  frogs,  of  idiom  you  rave  and  ranti 

Make  such  a  constant  croaking  that  I  can't* 

Wo  never  shall  in  literature  excel 

Till  we  have  critics  who  can  wiwMW  well; 

No  wonder  that  our  British  neighbore  kugji 

At  the  few  grains  among  our  heaps  of  diaf( 

When  to  preserve  the  chaff  we  take  vast  pains, 

But  to  their  own  salvation  leave  the  grains. 

When  it  shall  be  omfauihion  to  bestow 

On  real  genius  the  rewards  we  owe; 

When  mediocrity  wins  not  the  prizes 

And  small  pretensions  cease  to  Mind  our  eyes; 

When  we  find  out  that  imitation 's  stuflj 

And  the  true  critic's  business,  not  to  puff — 

Then  shall  we  have,  but  never  until  then, 

Men  who  can  write  both  prose  and  verse  like  mm^ 


I^Xi.     JOXjX^  YC3^KKE;N'S     IPV^ESTERIjq-     TOtrii. 


Caixb  JoLtYGREEN-  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  having,  as  he 
thought,  effectually  cured  his  nephew  and  myself  of  literary  ambition. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  followed  Uncle  Caleb's  advice,  which  he  knew, 
while  I  also  followed  my  o^vn  bcnt^  which  he  did  not  know.  A  promi- 
nent compiler  of  price-currents  had  applied  to  honest  Caleb  for  a  clerk 
to  assist  him,  and  the  old  gentleman,  with  many  doubts  of  my  accept- 
ing such  a '  snug  little  opening,'  had  recommended  me.  I  was  very  glad 
to  obtain  the  place,  as  it  insured  me  a  living,  wdiile  it  occupied  about 
half  my  time  in  tbe  currents'  dingy  den,  leaving  the  other  half  for  lite^ 
rary  dissipation,  and  dreams  of  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces.  When  I  went  to  Caleb  to  inform  him  of  my  good  fortune, 
he  was  seized  with  other  doubts  ;  be  begged  me  to  listen  seriously  to 
what  he  was  about  to  say,  and  then  implored  me,  as  I  valued  the  good 
opinion  of  all  Front-street,  on  no  account  whatever  ever  to  suffer  fancy 
to  dictate  the  price  of  any  article,  even  in  so  small  a  shade  as  an  eighth 
per  cent.  Truth,  and  not  llincy,  must  rule  in  all  business  matters  ;  in 
short,  the  methodicjal  man  was  afi^aid  that  I  would  rely  upon  imagina- 
tion for  my  facts,  and  that  rpiotations  of  lard,  viewed  through  a  poetic 
magnif}"ing'glass,  might  be  rated  half  a  cent  too  high,  and  thus  create 
serious  disaster  in  the  provision  lino.  Reassuring  Uncle  Caleb,  I  took 
up  my  qnarters  in  the  current-oihce,  and  soon  from  week  to  week  pre- 
sented such  accurate  reports  of  the  markets,  that  be  regarded  me  as 
a.  model  reformed  man  ;  he  sent  a  dozen  beef-tongues  to  my  landlatly 
for  my  especial  eating,  and  frequently  allterward,  as  if  to  comince  me 
that  in  my  fonner  case  I  never  could  have  paid  for  them^  asked  if  I 
did  not  feel  more  comfortable  while  tuniing  an  honest  penny,  than 
when  I  had  no  prospects^  but  starvation  in  litcrater.  Kind  Caleb! 
how  it  would  have  grieved  Jiiru  Jiad  be  knowTi  that  even  then  I  was 
meditating  the  final  scenes  of  my  novel,  and  planning  an  attack  on  the 
very  firm  of  Appleton  and  Company,  who  had  silenced  Gustavns  Vasa 
with  such  consummate  diplomacy • 

About  this  time  Uncle  Caleb  made  a  move  in  life  Tery  tfnwillingly ; 
a  move  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  out  of  Green \\ich-street  for  above  his  old 
familiar  haunts  into  Twentieth  street.  Vainly  did  Caleb  urge  delay, 
and  offer  even  an  increased  rent  to  be  allowed  to  stay ;  his  landlord 
insisted  on  pulling  down  the  house  and  one  or  two  adjoining,  to  build 
upon  the  site  some  gigantic  pile  bringing  in  a  correspondingly  gigantic 
income.  Caleb  thouglit  that  he  had  fallen  ui>tjii  evil  days;  he  knew 
nobody  in  his  smart  neighborhood ;  it  was  an  immense  distance  down 
to  Trinity  Church,  which  he  obstmately  refused  to  desert  for  Trinity 
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Chapel,  only  five  squares  offi  and  having  peculiar  attractions  ^, 
nephew  JoUygreen  in  the  splendor  of  the  prayer-books,  the  silteo 
rustle  of  its  stylish  lady  worshippers,  and  the  architectural  embcllU}. 
ments  of  the  interior ;  said  interior  a  combination  of  gilding  and  colo/s 
something  between  a  Broadway  confectioner's  window  at  Christmas 
and  the  gewgaws  of  a  Chinese  joss-house  —  a  style  introduced  yri^ 
great  success  to  high-church  building  committees  by  the  late  lamented 
monk-architect,  A.  Welby  Pugin,  Esq.  Caleb  would  not  even  goto 
look  at  the  chapel,  though  Gustavus  Vasa,  after  attending  on  Sundsy 
afternoons,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  altar-cloths  and  drape:  ies,  talked 
of  turning  some  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  church  architectare, 
and  borrowed  of  one  of  the  vestry,  Mr.  Pugin's  *  Glossary  of  eodess- 
tical  ornament  and  costume.'  Caleb  insisted  that  it  would  all  end  in 
Gustus'  going  over  to  Rome ;  and  pointing  to  the  volume,  said  be 
hoped  to  see  the  day  again  come  round  when  all  such  Popish  mum- 
meries would  be  drummed  out  of  every  sound  Protestant  parish. 

But  his  nephew's  defection  to  Rome  was  not  to  be  the  canse  of 
Uncle  Caleb's  trouble.    The  new  neighborhood  proved  more  danger- 
ous :  it  inspired  Gustavas  Vasa  with  a  taste  for  good  society.   He  nw 
much  more  of  fine  broadcloth  and  rich  silks  than  about  the  puriiemof 
Greenwich-street :  he  was  not  able  to  keep  his  carriage,  but  he  often 
said  how  nice  it  was  to  come  up  in  the  avenue  cars  to  dinner;  and 
what  was  better  still,  on  account  of  the  distance  from  tho  bacon-store, 
Caleb  was  forced  to  alter  his  dinner  hour  from  half-past  one  to  five 
o'clock,  and  not  return  after  that  time  to  his  counting-FOom.    This  lie 
declared  a  heathenish  fashion,  although  obliged  to  conform  to  it,  while 
the  sudden  change  from  his  mid-day  meal  cost  him  a  six  monthai'  fit  of 
dyspepsia.    The  nephew,  however,  was  delighted ;  in  the  winter  even- 
ings he  visited  a  few  families  with  marriagable  daughters,  who  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  *  Lancers ; »  with  their  brothers  he  formed 
a  little  whist  club,  and  indulged  now  and  then  in  a  surreptitioos  game 
of  poker ;  while  with  mammas  and  papas  looking  keenly  to  the  futnie 
and  to  the  probabilities  of  their  being  grand-parents  one  of  these  dayi, 
he  went  on  swimmingly.    They  regarded  him  as  a  young  gentleman 
of  unblemished  character  and  great  expectations,  and  said  that  if  hii 
Uncle  Caleb  would  obstinately  wear  a  blue  gingham  coat  and  phuh 
slippers  in  warm  weather,  he  merely  displayed  the  eocentricities  of  a 
sound  and  independent  mind.    The  great  crisis  came  and  went ;  several 
of  the  neighbors,  friends  of  young  Jolly's,  went  down  with  it,  hut  the 
house  of  Jowl  and  JoUygreen  stood  firm,  apparently  not  even  mffled. 
This  only  gave  the  papas  and  mammas  of  Twentieth-street  and  vicinitj 
a  still  higher  opinion  of  both  uncle  and  nephew.     Xephew  now  bfr- 
lieved  himself  on  the  high  road  to  fiishion  and  the  exclusive  money- 
ocracy  of  Fifth-avenue  and  Madison-square.    lie  clothed  in  purple  and 


fine  linen  ;  he  put  on  little  dog-collars  and  half-inch  neck-ties ;  he  wore 
saffi" on-colored  kids  on  Sunday  afternoons  when  he  earned  a  lady  and 
a  prayer-book  to  Trinity  Chapel  In  the  moniing  Caleb  iusiated  on  his 
going  with  hira  down  to  old  Trinity,  and  then  the  gloves  had  to  be  of 
sober  hue.  *  It  's  so  unfashionable  at  all  the  down-towB  churches,' 
murmured  Gustavus. 

^  I  do  n't  care  whether  it 's  unfashionable  or  not ;  do  you  think  God 
ALMIGHTY  canH  hear  prayers  from  the  lower  end  of  Broadway  as  well 
as  those  put  up  in  Twenty-fifth  Street  ? '  stoutly  urged  the  uncle. 

A  growing  dislike  of  trade  now  crept  into  Gustavnis  Yasa's  bosom, 
the  demon  of  fashion  nestled  there,  and  began  sneering  at  bacon,  and 
even  *  neat  little  speculations  in  leaf-lard ;  *  he  whispered  to  Gustavus 
of  clubs,  and  dinners,  champagne,  pic-nics,  and  matinees.  He  hinted 
to  the  aspirant  to  darken  his  upper-lip,  and  to  sign  his  name  G,  Vasa 
Jollygreeu ;  but  both  of  these  suggestions  were  foiled  by  Uncle  Caleb, 
He  declared  most  positively  that  no  one  should  sign  account  ciirrentg 
in  his  countmg-roora  in  any  such  manner,  and  histaiiced  yoimg  Tomp- 
kins, sent  to  Sing-Sing  last  week  for  forging  a  drall  on  George  Pea- 
body  and  Company,  all,  as  Caleb  averred,  growing  out  of  his  taste  for 
fasliion,  which  iirst  became  manifest  when  he  ceased  to  write  his  signa- 
ture as  plain  John  T.  and  substituted  for  it  J.  Templeton.  As  to  his 
nephew's  *  capillary  attractions,'  he  hooted  at  them,  saying  truly  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  affinity  between  mess-pork  and  a  muS'tas/t^ 
UB  he  would  call  it. 

Tlie  *  packing '  season  was  now  at  its  height,  and  as  Jowl  and  Jolly- 
gi'cen  had  extensive  connections  in  the  west,  it  was  determined  to  send 
oat  some  one  to  look  after  their  interests.  CTUstavus  had  a  strong  pas- 
»0Q  for  travel,  and  on  his  solemnly  promising  to  abjure  mustaches, 
yellow  kids,  and  signet  rings,  he  was  dispatched  on  his  errand,  one  of 
strict  business  nature.  I  was  not  aware  of  his  departure  until  I  re- 
ceived from  him  the  following  letter,  dated  Cincinnati : 


'  My  dear  Mortimer,  my  once  bosotu-friend,  and  still  very  dear  to 
me,  although  our  circumstances  have  of  late  altered.  Think  not,  my 
Eugene,  if  you  have  harbored  the  thought,  that  my  removal  from 
Greenwich-street  to  the  airy  regions  of  upper-towm  has  tended  to 
rarify  my  feehngs  of  regard  for  you*  Never  I  and  no  change  of  for- 
tunes shall  blot  your  image  from  my  memory.  You  chmg  to  mo 
through  the  brief  but  checkered  hour  of  my  unfortunate  literary  life, 
and  in  turn  I  will  not  desert  you,  now  that  I  have  gained  access  to  the 
most  distinguished  society,  to  that  indeed  far  higher  than  any  of  which 
our  country  can  boast;  and  you  may  judge  of  my  continued  confidence 
when  intbrmed,  as  you  are  now,  of  my  contemplated  alliance  with  a 
lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Cavendish,  the  heads  of  which  family  are 
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the  Dukes  of  Devonshire.    You  will  of  course  not  mention  a  word  of ' 
this  to  Uncle  Caleb  at  present;  I  wish  to  completely  surprise  him 
when  all  is  arranged  for  the  happy  event.' 

'  You  will  doubtless  wonder  at  my  good  fortune  and  at  the  manner^ 
of  my  presentation  to  Lord  Cavendish  and  his  friends,  including  hi^ 
highly-accomplished  and  lovely  sister,  who  repaid  my  attention  froirj 
the  first  with  the  most  encouraging  and  winning  smiles.     I  will  pro* 
ceed  to  relate  in  detail  how  I  became  acquidntcd  with  the  illastrioas 
party  who  are  here  staying  at  the  Burnet  House,  and  w^ith  whom  I 
have  passed  a  fortnight  of  the  most  delightful  character,  rendered  still 
more  exquisite  by  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  and  aristocratic  Ladj 
Annabella  Fitzroy  D'Eyncourt  Cavendbh : 

'  One  of  the  houses  at  wliich  I  visit  in  Twentieth-street,  you  know  is 
that  of  Mr.  Howard — Mr.  Percy  Howard  —  an  English  gentleman 
who  justly  prides  himself  on  his  family,  claiming  kindred,  in  a  remote 
degree  to  be  sure,  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  he  once  showed  me 
in  the  peerage,  that  in  England  the  Howards  stand  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  nobility  next  to  the  blood  royal.  '  If  you  doubt  my  relation- 
sliip,  Sir,'  Mr.  Howard  has  often  said,  *  there  is  the  Howard  coat-o& 
arms,'  when  he  would  point  to  it,  hanging  over  the  mantle  and 
splendidly  emblazoned.  If  any  thing  could  further  have  assured  me, 
it  was  hearing  his  frequent  quotation  of 

*  What  can  ennoble  fools,  or  slaTes,  or  cowards  I 
Not  oven  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.' 

Had  he  not  been  connected  with  them,  he  never  would  have  dared  to 
quote  this  distich,  but  there  is  a  magnanimity  and  courage  in  noUe 
lineage,  which  we  in  vain  look  for  among  grovelling  traders.  Is  it  not 
a  little  singular,  this  coincidence,  that  on  my  first  entree  to  the  iaahioii- 
ablc  world,  I  should  have  become  intimately  associated  with  members  of 
the  two  proudest  ducal  houses  of  Great  Britain?  While  at  Mr.  How- 
ard's one  evening,  he  was  much  affected  by  reading  firom  a  paper  the 
news  of  the  death  of  three  young  English  noblemen,  who  had  been  tn- 
vclling  in  the  far  west,  and  had  been  overpowered  and  slain  in  an  attack 
by  hostile  Indians.  The  next  evening,  however,  the  report  was  contra- 
dicted, and  Mr.  Howard  was  even  more  overcome  by  the  joyful  news 
than  he  had  been  previously  by  the  mournful  intelligence.  I  never 
saw  a  man  more  affected ;  he  actually  shed  tears,  and  was  not  restored 
until  he  had  drained  to  the  bottom  a  large  tankard  full  of  ale.  ^Mr. 
Jollygrcen,'  said  he, '  pardon  my  emotion,  but  in  my  youth  I  passed 
many  happy  days  at  Chatsworth  and  Arundel  Castle,  the  anoestial 
seats  of  these  young  nobles,  and  their  names  recalled  too  pointedly  the 
images  of  their  sires,  my  most  chosen  friends.  This  tankard  yon  be- 
hold,^ he  added,  handing  to  me  tho  ancient  silver  one  on  which  the 
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Howard  arms  were  still  dimly  traceable, '  was  given  to  me  on  leaving 
England  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk.  When  Lord  Morpeth,  now 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  was  in  this  country,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  he  dined 
with  me,  and  recognizing  the  tankard,  told  me  that  it  corresponded 
precisely  with  several  in  his  own  collection,  which  had  belonged  to  our 
remote  but  common  ancestor  ^  Belted  Will.' '  Upon  hearing  this  in- 
teresting &ct,  I  immediately  informed  Mr.  Howard  that  I  was  going 
to  the  west,  that  nothing  would  delight  me  more  than  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lord  Cavendish  and  his  friends  Lord  Grosvenor  and 
Lord  Ashley,  and  begged  him  on  the  strength  of  his  former  intimacy, 
and  the  relations  which  I  knew  must  exist  between  the  Howards  and 
Cavendishes,  to  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  party.  Mr. 
Howard  grasped  my  hand ;  he  said  he  would  do  any  thing  in  his 
power  to  serve  me,  but  that  there  were  circumstances  which  would 
fbrUd  his  giving  a  letter :  he  referred  darkly  to  some  hidden  passage 
of  his  life,  which  delicacy  required  should  be  kept  secret.  I  respected 
hifl  feelings,  and  did  not  press  the  matter,  assured  from  Mr.  Howard's 
wellpknown  connections  in  England,  that  Lord  Cavendish,  without  any 
letter  of  introduction,  would  be  happy  to  greet  me  as  his  friend.  In- 
deed Mr.  Howard's  strong  emotions  again  overcame  him ;  he  was  obr 
Iiged  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  tankard,  and  in  that  attitude  I 
left  him.  But  can  you  actually  believe  what  I  tell  you  of  Uncle  Caleb, 
when  I  related  to  him  this  touching  episode  I  '  Fiddlestick  P  said  he ; 
declared  he  had  seen  that  very  tankard  at  Tif&ny  and  Company's ; 
oven  went  to  such  a  length  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Howard  was  probably 
a  natural  son  of  some  Lord  Howard,  or  that  he  might  have  been  se- 
cond cousin  to  the  Duke's  butler,  or  even  one  of  his.  kitchen-gardeners. 
Oh  I  the  degradation  of  trade,  the  narrowness  of  mind  produced  by  it! 
I  could  make  no  reply,  but  in  scornful  silence  thought,  how  illiberal  I 
Well,  I  started  on  my  tour,  having  many  charges  from  Uncle  Caleb  as 
to  investments  in  lard,  pork,  beef,  joles,  bulk-middles,  wool,  and  Uve- 
geese  feathers.  He  advised  me  to  explore  thoroughly  the  Western 
Reserve  country,  and  endeavor  to  make  favorable  contracts  for  butter 
to  be  delivered  in  the  spring.  I  had  also  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  Cincinnati  firms.  You  cannot  imagine  with  what  disgust  I 
listened  to  all  these  details,  filled  as  my  soul  already  was  with  visuxis 
of  Chatsworth,  Arundel  Castle,  noble  dukes  and  earls,  coronets  and 
heraldic  insignia.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  happened  until  I  reached 
this  hotel,  the  Burnet  House,  although  at  each  place  on  the  way  I  in- 
quired for  Lord  Cavendish,  and  thoroughly  examined  the  papers  to 
learn  bis  whereabouts.  But  I  was  indeed  gratified  the  morning  after 
my  arrival  here,  on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  register,  to  find  a 
page  or  two  back  the  very  names  I  was  in  search  of;  F»  Cavendish 
and  E.  Ashley.    At  first,  however,  I  thought  I  must  be  wrong,  being 
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much  astonished  that  they  did  not  write  down  their  names  and  tittes 
in  fall,  bat  I  was  assured  by  the  derk  that  they  were  those  of  the 
English  nobles,  and  for  thus  fflgning  themselves  he  prononneed  them 
^  sensible  men.'  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  rebuke  him  for  calling 
them  ^  men,'  knowing  how  indignant  they  would  be  if  they  heard  him. 
I  then  told  him  that  I  was  charmed  to  find  Lord  Cavendish,  and  asked 
him  to  send  up  to  his  room,  as  I  desired  to  introduce  myself  to  him. 
He  abruptly  refused  to  take  my  card,  and  advised  me  ^  not  to  make  i 
great  fool  of  myself.'  Rage  for  some  moments  choked  my  utterance^ 
but  at  length  I  told  him  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Howard,  his  former 
life  at  Chatsworth,  and  the  memorial  tankard.  He  did  not  say  a  woid 
in  reply,  but  opened  his  left  eye  very  wide  with  his  fore-finger  and 
thumb.  His  motions  bebg  quite  incomprehensible,  I  concluded  thit 
he  was  either  drunk  or  a  lunatic,  and  determined  to  report  him  to  the 
owners  of  the  hotel,  while  I  lost  no  time  in  searching  for  Lord 
Cavendish. 

While  engaged  in  this  conversation  with  the  clerk  of  the  Bamet 
House,  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  its  ample  hall,  and  gaiing 
intently  at  the  large  painting  of  the  man  sitting  on  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  with  the  body  of  a  drowned  female  at  his  feet, 
I  saw  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.    He  wore  bright 
yellow  kid  gloves,  with  a  brilliant  diamond  ring  on  4he  outside  of  one 
of  them,  a  large  pin  of  the  same  costly  material  glittered  upon  his  shirt- 
front,  his  beard  and  mustaches  were  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  and 
elegant  training,  and  in  his  whole  fiice  and  bearing  there  was  the 
proud  yet  indefinable  and  quite  indescribable  look  of  one  bom  to 
command.    Surely,  I  thought  on  passing  him  several  times  without 
eliciting  his  glance, '  it  must  be  Lord  Cavendish  t '    Nor  did  I  mistake, 
for  I  saw  him  whisper  to  the  clerk  and  then  foUow  me  along  ike  oorri- 
dor  to  the  gentleman's  drawing-room,  when  seeing  that  no  one  was  in 
it  but  ourselves,  he  took  my  hand  and  introduced  himselC    He  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  my  name  upon  the  book,  and  had  accidentally 
overheard  the  conversation  with  the  clerk;  that  he  should  at  ooce 
have  spoken  to  me,  but  for  the  strict  orders  he  had  given  to  ^e  dei^ 
to  preserve  his  incognito,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  fidthfol  fenow"^ 
extraordinary  behavior.    He  also  told  me  that  Mr.  Howard  had  aeto& 
in  my  behalf  in  the  most  generous  manner,  that  he  had  that  morning 
received  a  letter  firom  him  referiing  to  his  ancient  fiiendship  with  tb^ 
Cavendishes,  and  begging  to  reconmiend  me.    He  had  felt  nnwiOii^ 
to  give  me  a  letter  to  him,  owing  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the  eboso 
in  his  life  which  he  had  vaguely  hinted  at,  and  which  Lord  Oavendirii 
himself  now  touchingly  alluded  to  in  the  same  myaterioiis  mamier. 
Imagme  my  satis&otion  at  discovering  all  this,  which  I  had  npeated 
aloud  to  the  derk,  oorrobonled  so  pre<»sely  by  Mr.  Howtnl'tt  btur. 


There  could  be  no  deception  of  course,  I  could  not  doubt  Lord 
Cavendish'9  word,  especially  as  he  eat  down  to  the  desk  at  once,  to 
answer  Mr.  Howard's  letter,  saying  that  he  would  take  it  to  the  post- 
office  himself.  I  offered  to  hand  it  to  tlie  clerk,  bufc  his  lordship  said 
if  I  did  so  that  functionary  would  know  that  he  had  revealed  himself 
to  me,  and  that  his  incognito  would  be  compromised,  I  did  not  per- 
ceive the  point  before,  but  was  charmed  by  this  proof  of  keen  dis- 
crimination and  delicate  tact. 

One  slight  doubt  yet  remained  upon  my  mind,  but  I  frankly  un- 
bosomed myself  to  Lord  CavendiBhj  and,  as  I  had  expected,  it  was  dis- 
pelled, I  told  hi  in  of  my  surprise  that  he  did  not  wear  his  coronet 
and  velvet  robes  as  all  British  noblemen  do,  and  as  I  had  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  that  superb  folio 
which  yon  know  I  have  at  home,  and  which  bo  enraged  Uncle  Caleb 
when  he  found  out  that  I  had  paid  seventy-live  dollars  for  it,  I  knew 
that  when  the  nobility  of  England  walked  abroad,  they  assumed  citi- 
sen's  dress,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rude  gaze  of  the  mob,  but  that  within- 
doors, and  especially  while  driving  in  Hyde  Park,  they  wore  of  right 
their  foil  dresses  of  rauk.  What  else  should  be  the  meaning  of 
*  coronet ed  carriages  ? '  Lord  Cavendish  assured  me  that  I  was 
right ;  he  told  me  that  lie  had  his  coronet  and  robes  of  estate  with 
him,  also  his  order  of  the  garter,  he  being  one  of  the  Knights ;  that 
these  things  were  packed  up  in  his  trunk  now,  but  he  would  show  them 
to  me  during  my  stay.  He  did  not  wear  them  in  deference  to  our 
American  democratic  institutions ;  and  told  me  that  on  his  arrival  in 
Boston,  and  appearing  at  the  dinner-table  of  the  Revcre-House,  wear- 
ing, as  usual,  merely  his  coronet  and  the  order  of  the  Golden  Goose, 
such  a  sensation  was  created  that  his  modesty  was  overcome,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  room.  In  Montreal  and  Quebec  he  had 
of  course  worn  them  without  exciting  remark,  and  be  still  kept  them 
with  hjra,  he  said,  for  his  presentation  to  Mr,  Buchanan  when  he  should 
visit  Washington,  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  if  the  Boston  snob  had 
visited  him,  as  Boston  snobs  are  always  sure  to  be  intimate  with 
noblemen  If  they  can ;  and  on  describing  this  one,  expressing  my  dislike 
for  him,  Ids  Lordship  told  me  in  confidence  that  he  liad  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  his  pertinacious  attentions.  I  then  informed  him  how  I 
had  been  treated  in  regard  to  my  lectures ;  Lord  Cavendish  warmly 
espoused  my  part,  and  declared  at  once  that  he  would  never  again 
speak  to  the  Athenian  snob.  How  intensely  enraged  the  Bostonixm 
will  be,  when  he  discovers  my  connection  with  the  illustrious 
Cavendishes  1 

*  Our  talk  ha^nng  lasted  a  long  time,  Lord  Frederic  proposed  that  we 
should  have  something  to  drink,  at  the  same  time  charging  me  most 
aolenmly  not  to  betray  his  incognito  to  a  human  being,  for  fear  that 
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he  otherwise  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  attentions  of  the  Mayor- 
of  Cincinnati,  the  City  Council,  etc.,  as  he  altogether  preferred  quiet 
and  that  freedom  from  observation  which  the  sacrifice  of  his  title  se-s 
cured  to  him,    I  promised,  and  have  almost  implicitly  obeyed  him^ 
excepting  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  when  I  reaUy  could  not  restraicr: 
ray  exultant  feelings.    We  then  adjourned  to  the  bar-room,  where  w^; 
drank  mutual  healths,  and  have  since  done  so  many  times  a  day,  a.ss 
Lord  Cavendish  assures  me  that  it  is  the  hearty  fashion  of  his  country^. 
He  usually  proposes  champagne-cobblers,  which  he  says  cannot  be  had 
in  any  London  club  equal  to  ours.    To  be  sure,  it  is  rather  expensive^ 
opening  a  bottle  of  champagne  every  time ;  but  I  do  not  regret  the 
expense  for  the  pleasure  of  Lord  C.'s  company.    Ne'ther  with  hig 
refined  taste,  will  he  drink  any  ale  but  the  best  Scotch,  and  at  dinner 
and  supper,  we  always  make  dead  soldiers  of  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  Longworth^s  sparkling  Catawba.     Lord  Cavendish  allows  me  to 
liave  all  these  charged  in  my  bill,  and  I  could  not  think  of  askiog 
him  to  pay,  when  he  assures  me  that  on  my  visit  to  England,  it 
shall  never  cost  me  a  penny,  from  the  hour  I  set  my  foot  in  the  dear 
old  island.    Even  in  our  short  acquaintance,  I  have  learned  really  to 
love  Lord  Cavendish.     lie  is  so  unaristocratic,  so  sociable,  he  takes 
my  arm  with  such  an  air  of  easy  grace,  he  smokes  my  segars  in  pre- 
ference to  his  own,  and  compliments  me  on  my  taste ;  every  day  he 
proposes  some  little  excursion  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  one  day  to 
tlie  Observatory,  another  upon  Mount  Auburn,  now  over  to  Coving- 
ton, and  quite  often  to  Mr.  Longworth's  wine-cellars.     On  all  these 
occasions,  with  the  hereditary  insoitciance  of  the  scion  of  a  ducal 
house.  Lord  Cavendish  is  quite  regardless  of  money.     Not  having 
been  accustomed  to  walk,  he  always  rides,  and  this  peculiarity  rather 
adds  to  my  bills. 

*As  you,  Mortimer,  are  more  cautious  than  I  am,  yon  might  imagine 
that  I  was  in  some  danger  of  losing  my  funds  altogether ;  but  Lord 
Cavendish,  without  my  hinting  the  matter  to  him,  explained  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  He  said  that  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord 
Ashley,  like  himself  had  been  not  a  little  mortified  and  troubled  bj 
their  funds  failing ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  report  of  their  death  b 
the  Induin  territories,  which,  having  been  fully  credited  in  London,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  his  habitual  caution,  had  of 
course  withheld  any  farther  remittances,  until  he  oould  learn  that  the 
illustrious  party  were  still  alive  ;  and  he  would  not  credit  mere  news- 
paper reports,  but  would  wait  until  informed  by  the  noblemen  them- 
selves, under  their  own  signatures.  Otherwbe  he  was  afnud  that  his 
remittances  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  hostile  Sioux  and  Crow  In- 
dians, who,  having  little  idea  of  their  value,  would  sell  them  for  a 
mere  song  to  the  Government  Indian  agents,  who  would  have  no 
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diffioolty  in  negotiating  them  at  the  Treasary  in  Washington.  It 
qcdte  reassured  me,  to  find  that  my  noble  friend's  peenniary  affiurs 
were  intrusted  to  such  a  leading  financier  as  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  Lord  Cavendish  assures  me  that  I  shall  be  repaid  as 
•oon  as  he  can  make  the  *  old  lady  in  Threadneedle-street'^*  hear  him. 
^TJncle  Caleb  meanwhile  has  been  more  liberal  than  I  supposed  he 
oonld  be.  In  truth,  I  was  so  occupied  with  Lord  Cavendish  and  party, 
ihat  I  totally  forgot  my  business  objects,  or  rather  felt  such  disgust 
fer  trade  while  with  those  to  whom  its  degradations  are  unknown,  that 
I  ooold  not  bring  myself  down  to  it.  But  after  ten  delightful  days, 
I  was  reminded  of  it  by  a  letter  from  uncle,  who  wished  to  know  how 
I  was  getting  on  in  the  bacon,  and  why  I  had  not  written.  But  he 
tnpposed  I  had  been  very  busy ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  good  wishes  for 
me,  inclosed  me  a  draft  for  three  hundred  dollars,  saying  that  after  I 
had  finished  my  business,  I  might  enjoy  a  little  holiday  and  run  down 
to  New-Orleans.  I  showed  the  draft  to  his  lordship,  who  could  scarce 
have  been  more  pleased  had  he  received  it  himsel£  Uncle  Caleb 
ibo  said,  that  if  I  continued  to  conduct  myself  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
would  send  me  out  to  England  during  the  coming  summer.  Lord 
Gavendish  at  once,  without  the  least  solicitation  on  my  part,  sat  down 
and  wrote  fpr  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  present  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, which  he  says  will  be  just  as  good  six  months  hence  as  now. 
Hia  letter,  which  I  copy,  runs  thus : 

**My  dbab  book:  Receive  for  the  sake  of  your  old  crony,  his 
fiiend  G.  V.  Jollygreen^  Esq.,  who  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  while 
here.  You  doubtless  heard  of  my  being  '  chawed  up,'  as  they  say,  by 
Indians :  it  was  altogether  incorrect.  When  I  get  again  into  Apsley 
House,  we  '11  talk  these  items  over.  Meanwhile,  introduce  Jollygreen 
to  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and  say  to  her  what  I  say  to  you  of  my 
jonng  friend  —  the  best  thing  I  can  say  —  that  he  is  worthy  of  his 
name.    Drop  a  fellow  a  line,  now  and  then.  Yours  always, 

*  *  Cayendish  and  Diddlbb.' 

*Diddler,  he  informed  me,  was  his  second  title,  which  he  used  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  other  Lord  Cavendishes,  relatives  of  his ;  and 
on  my  asking  him  why  he  spelt  duke, '  d-o-o-k,'  and  with  a  small  dy  he 
said  it  was  only  a  playful  freedom  used  exclusively  with  Wellington, 
who  had  been  his  fag  at  Eton. 

*  Uncle  Caleb^s  letter  put  mo  in  mind  to  visit  some  of  the  merchants 
whom  I  had  neglected,  and  I  went  to  see  one  of  them,  without,  of 
coarse,  informing  his  lordship  that  I  was  going  to  a  vulgar  bacon-store. 
As  soon  as  I  delivered  my  letter,  the  merchant  asked  why  I  had  not 
visited  him  sooner,  and  in  the  same  breath,  if  I  was  prepared  to  make 
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a  cash  advance  on  five  hundred  barrels  of  lard-oiL    I  really  could  nc^ 
longer  contain  my  disgust  for  the  hog  business  in  all  its  shapes.    I  ar^. 
swered  that  I  supposed  he  could  consign  his  oil  to  Jowl  and  Joli^r, 
green,  and  then  rather  tartly  told  him  that  I  had  been  spending  m.r 
time  so  agreeably  with  Lord  Cavendish,  that  no  thought  of  the  odious 
oil  and  lard  trade  had  before  crossed  my  mind.    His  look,  intended 
for  contempt,  so  different  from  my  noble  friend's  aristocratic  soon, 
produced  no  effect  upon  me ;  but  I  was  rather  startled  when  he  t(M 
mo  that  my  story  about  Lord  Cavendish  was  a  humbug,  and  that,  ao 
far  from  leaving  him  five  minutes  ago,  he  was  that  moment  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  when  he  showed  me  a  paragraph  to  that  effect  in  the 
Cbicinnati  Gazette.    I  knew  this  was  a  mistake  and  sud  bo,  when  he 
inquired  if  I  was  also  hand-in-glove  with  Lord  Diddler.     I  then  told 
him  that  I  knew  nothing  of  his  lords,  in  Louisville,  or  not,  bat  that 
my  Lord  Cavendish  and  Lord  Diddler  were  one  and  the  same  penon; 
and  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  he  altered  his  views  at  once,  &r 
he  said  he  had  no  doubt  of  it.    On  my  return  to  the  Burnet  House,! 
mentioned  the  newspaper  report  to  Lord  Cavendish,  and  learned  from 
him  that  he  had  had  it  inserted  for  the  better  concealment  of  his  in- 
cognito, and  partly  to  mislead  some  anonymous  letter-writers  in  Lonis- 
ville,  who  had  annoyed  him  and  Ids  friends,  by  urgbg  them  to  come 
over  to  Kentucky,  and  bring  their  coronets. 

^  I  had  intended,  my  dearest  Mortimer,  to  ^ve  you  a  fall  account  of 
my  sweet  experiences  with  the  sister  of  my  noble  friend,  the  high-bom 
and  lovely  Lady  Annabella.  But  my  letter  has  grown  to  such  a  length, 
that  I  must  forego,  for  a  few  days  only,  the  delight  of  unfolding  to  yoa 
the  charming  story  in  all  its  details.  My  meeting  with  her,  however, 
has  not  been  less  singular  than  mth  her  brother  and  his  friends,  intft- 
much  as  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  in  this  country,  having  seen  no 
notice  of  her  in  the  papers.  But  on  the  third  evening  after  my  arrival 
here,  when  with  his  characteristic  amiability  Lord  Cavendish  had  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  the  theatre,  where  we  listened  to  the  dolcet 
voice  of  Annie  Milnor  in  the  '  Bohemian  Gurl,»  I  was  suddenly  8a^ 
prised  to  see  him  kiss  his  hand  to  a  most  beautiful  creature  in  an 
opposite  box,  who  sat  between  Lord  Qrosvenor  and  Lord  Ashley.  I 
inquired  who  she  was,  when  my  friend  informed  me,  as  a  great  secret, 
that  she  was  his  own  sister,  who,,  with  the  same  passion  for  travel  as 
his,  was  even  more  adventurous.  She  had  been  a  companion  of 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer  in  many  of  her  journeys,  and  had  become  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  celebrated  fellow-townsman  Bayard 
Taylor,  for  whom  she  expressed  the  warmest  admiration.  She  had 
been  of  late  in  the  East,  had  crossed  the  Pacific  to  San-Frandsoo,  and 
thence  reached  St.  Louis  by  the  overland  mail  from  California,  ex- 
pressly to  meet  her  affectionate  brother.    After  the  opera,  I  was  pre- 
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■ented  to  her  with  a  beating  heart  Need  I  say  that  I  loved  at  first 
sight,  and  was  in  turn  beloved.  Annabella,  I  call  her  so  now,  says  that 
she  was  fi]*^t  forced  to  travel  from  the  pining  solitude  of  a  heart  which 
songht  in  vain  among  the  ambitious  nobles  of  her  own  land  for  one 
dtfinterested  mate ;  and  since  our  actual  engagement,  she  has  told  me 
rerj  often,  that  if  it  were  unavoidable,  she  would  for  me  exchange, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  the  palatial  splendors  of  Chatsworth 
foot  the  primeval  simplicity  of  these  Western  wilds.  As  all  is  now 
azranged  for  our  union,  I  feel  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  writing  a  full 
mcoount  of  every  thing  to  Uncle  Caleb.  Although  himself  averse  to 
fiwfai<ni,  he  will  rejoice  at  my  entire  success  and  prospective  alliance 
Tvith  a  ducal  house.  I  shall  therefore  write  to-day,  drawing  on  him  for 
five  hundred  dollars,  as  Lord  Cavendish  and  party  have  not  yet  heard 
fiom  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  ask 
kim  to  engage  a  suite  of  apartments  at  the  Everett  House.  We  go 
in  about  a  month  to  New-York,  and  Lord  Cavendish  says  he  prefers 
tlie  Everett,  as  his  friend  Lord  Bury  staid  there  just  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Europe.' 

H^e  closed  my  ambitious  friend's  letter,  and  wondering  what  was 
to  come  next,  I  waited  anxiously  for  ten  days.  By  that  time,  I  acci- 
dentally heard  that  Gustavus  Yasa  had  returned  from  the  west  without 
his  noble  friends.  Soon  after,  I  met  Uncle  Caleb  in  the  street,  who  told 
me  that  on  the  receipt  of  his  nephew's  letters,  he  had  let  his  draft  for 
five  hundred  dollars  go  to  protest,  and  peremptorily  ordered  the  Bui^ 
net  House  proprietors  to  send  him  home,  which  they  did  without  hesi- 
tation— the  qiuisi  lord  and  his  pretended  sister,  who  was  his  mistress, 
having  been  arrested  the  same  day  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.  He  fiirther  informed  me,  that  Gustavus  steadily  refused 
to  believe  that  he  had  been  swindled,  and  looked  much  dejected  every 
time  a  letter  came  to  hand  post-marked  ^  Cincinnati.' 


FBOM    •MUSEUM    I>EL.IOI-fflS.' 

CoMMir  the  ship  unto  the  wind, 
But  not  thy  fiiith  to  womankind ; 
There  is  more  safety  in  a  wave 
Than  in  the  fidth  that  women  have : 
No  woman's  good :  if  chance  itM 
Some  one  be  good  among  them  all, 
Some  strange  intent  the  destinies  had 
To  make  a  good  thing  of  a  bad 
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I  AM  often  asked  whether  I  have  ever  been  in  love ;  and  those  ^ 
look  upon  my  calm,  passionless  face  wonder  if  an  emotion  of  the 
heart  ever  ruffled  it  a  surface.  My  young  friends,  who  think  mi 
amiable  and  good-natured,  suppose  it  possible  that  I  may  have 
some  former  time  experienced  a  tender  sentiment,  and  amuse  the 
selves  in  speculating  upon  the  placid  and  kindly  manner  in  which  tbt 
ledate  amour  was  conducted.  Well,  come,  sit  down,  and  I  will 
to  you  a  portion  of  my  life  that  never  was  revealed  before  —  \ 
never  should  be  revealed,  except  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
indulging  their  own  heart's  passions,  even  in  opposition  to  filial  dutyij 

I  was  eighteen  when  I  lefl  school,  my  education  finished,  and 
turned  to  my  parents'  house  in  Baltimore.     Knowing  my  indti 
mother  would  not  control  me  much,  I  anticipated  great  plea,sure  wh 
at  home,  and  determined  to  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  my  new-foond  : 
dom.     My  natural  propensity,  however,  soon  declared  itself; 
ness  could  only  come  to  me  through  ray  affections.    The  first  no 
over,  pleasure  ceased  to  charm,  fashion  and  vanity  dwindled  mV 
nothingness,  and  my  heart  demanded  its  more  fitting  food. 

My  mother  I  loved  intensely,  my  little  haU-sisters  were  inexpr^flfiibl] 
dear ;  and  tfiough  not  quite  so  near  in  cousanguinity,  yet,  from 
pathy  and  corapanionsliip,  almost  as  well  beloved,  was  my  gentle  i 
beautiful  cousin  Charlotte. 

To  these  precious  objects  I  now  devoted  myself,  and  in  their  socier 
and  interests  spent  all  my  time  and  thougbts.    They  all  loved 
fondly ;  and  yet  my  exacting  spirit  required  more,    I  was  not  the  fir 
object  of  affection  to  any  of  them ;  and  nothing  but  the  supremfli 
love  of  an  undivided  heart  could  satisfy  my  yearning,     I  could  lo 
back  upon  the  time — it  was  not  so  very  far  distant — when  my  motbe 
held  me  to  her  widowed  hroast,  and  lavished  on  me  all  the  fondne 
of  her  loving  nature  ;  but  a  second  marriage  came,  and  other  floweretj 
budded  round  her  heart,    I  was  no  longer  her  sole  joy. 

I  could  also  remember,  when  to  cousin  Charlotte  my  child-love  ha 
been  the  richest  blessing.  Mother  or  sister,  she  had  none ;  and  though 
some  years  my  senior,  her  sweet,  simple  spirit  found  congeniality  with 
mine.  She  gave  me  the  best  and  warmest  place  in  her  gentle  boa. 
until  another  love  found  entrance  to  her  heart  —  a  master-passion  caxni 
and  shook  me  from  my  throne,  and  I  reigned  there  no  more. 

Of  this  latter  fact  Cbarlotto  never  ioformed  me.    During  my  i 
ience  at  school,  we  had  maintained  an  affectionate  correspondence ; 
and  on  my  return  home,  she  waa  there  to  meet  me,  and  to  petition  fof  I 


my  fireqaent  companiOBship  in  her  lonely  dwelling ;  yet  no  hint  of  an- 
other or  dearer  friend,  no  allusion  to  hun  who  had  superseded  me  in 
her  gentle  heart ;  her  secret  was  too  precious  to  be  handled  even  by 
me.  But  ray  intuition  was  strong  and  acute,  especially  where  I  loved ; 
and  now  that  I  was  constantly  in  her  company  —  my  uncle^s  house 
being  only  a  few  blocks  from  ours  —  I  discovered,  in  trifles  the  most 
nunute,  an  insight  of  the  whole  affair. 

My  imcle  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  a  member  of  the  same 
church  as  my  father ;  but  of  more  stern  and  rigid  views  and  principles, 
he  required  his  family  to  walk  in  a  certain  line,  and  forbade  that  the 
tamt  of  the  word  should  come  upon  his  household, 

A  naval  oflicer  of  gay  tastes  and  associations  was  he  who  had  won 
the  first  place  in  Charlotte^s  heart.  The  brother  of  a  school-mate,  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  him  in  early  girlhood ;  and  ere  the  down 
had  gathered  on  hia  cheek,  or  her  understanding  was  formed,  their 
troth  had  been  given  to  each  other. 

Poor  Ohai*!otte  !  She  had  seen  her  happiest  days  :  henceforth  her 
life  was  to  be  made  up  of  concealment,  anxiety,  and  seU-reproach. 
The  pious  father^  into  whose  sober  presence  the  gay  young  sailor  dared 
not  enter,  was  not  to  hear  the  story  of  his  daughter's  love  ;  and,  lest 
through  any  channel  it  should  reach  his  ears,  the  secret  was  to  be 
carefully  locked  within  her  own  bosom.  She  continued  to  visit  the 
gister  of  her  affianced,  through  whom  the  correspondence  of  the  lovers 
was  maintained.  Their  interviews  were  few  and  short,  and  conducted 
with  the  utmost  caution :  they  met  in  fear,  and  parted  in  doubt. 
Educated  as  she  had  been,  this  was  not  a  course  which  Charlotte-s  own 
conscience  could  approve.  Her  heart  cojideraned  her,  and  bitterly  did 
she  mourn  over  the  fatal  spell  which  she  had  not  power  to  break. 

You  wonder  how  I  learned  all  this :  it  was  merely  surmise,  none  of 
it  was  I  told ;  but  loving  her  as  I  did,  and  being  so  much  in  her  com- 
pany, no  phase  of  }\ct  varying  countenance  was  unnoticed,  no  lightest 
word  or  simplest  act  passed  unheeded.  It  was  not  long  until  she 
observed  that  she  was  being  read,  and  I  saw  that  she  observed  it. 
Finally  she  arrived  at  the  perfect  consciousness  that  her  whole  heart 
was  bare  before  me,  and  I  knew  she  was  conscious  of  it.  Still  no 
open  confidence  was  asked  or  given.  On  every  other  subject  we  were 
free  as  sisters  :  thia  one,  by  tacit  consent  was  avoided. 

All  this  time,  my  own  spirit  groaned  under  an  unsatisfied  longing. 
My  cousin's  secret  attatehment  interested  me :  its  mystery  gave  me 
mental  occupation.  Instead  of  disliking  my  rival,  as  I  otherwise 
should,  I  took  Irora  hira  my  ideal ;  the  nav^^  with  all  its  wild  and  dan- 
gerous glory,  became  invested  with  a  charm,  the  sea  ever  sparkled 
before  my  imagination,  and  a  blue  jacket  was  interwoven  with  all  my 
dreams  of  romance. 


It  was  while  mj  mind  was  in  this  morbid  state,  discontented  witl 
ihe  blessings  of  a  favored  lot,  and  yielding  to  the  idolatrous  wishes « 
a  perverted  nature,  that  my  gay  friends  arranged  a  party  for  a ' 
excursion,  I  would  have  been  delighted  if  my  beloved  cousin 
have  shared  in  this  pleasure ;  but  from  the  society  of  the  world,  by  1 
father-8  strict  laws  she  was  prohibited.  In  fashionable  life  I  ha 
never  enjoyed  her  dear  companionship ;  her  attendance  it  would  the 
fore  have  been  vain  to  solicit. 

What  need  tiirit  I  should  describe  the  party,  the  scenes  or  tli 
occurrences  of  that  day  ?     I  cannot !  they  swim  before  my  memor 
as  an  indistinct  vision,  the  only  clearly  defined  portion  of  which  is  i 
lordly  form,  a  dark,  proud,  intellectual  eye,  and  a  voice  whose  fie 
chords  thrilled  through  every  chamber  of  my  brain.     To  explftini 
some  of  the  officers  of  a  man-of-war,  then  anchored  in  the  bay,  were  ( 
our  company,  in  one  of  whom  I  recognized  the  ideal  of  my  dr 
My  heart  throbbed,  my  nerves  became  painfully  agitated,  as  I  foimd 
myself  tlie  object  of  his  gallant  attentions ;  and,  on  that  gorge 
summer  day,  while  floating  over  the  blue  tide  of  the  beautiful  Che 
peake,  I  drank  ray  first  deep  draught  of  love. 

And  now,  without  thought,  reflection,  or  concern,  I  gave  myadf  t 
to  this  sweet  enthralment.     Mr,  Kinlock  had  not  long  to  etfty  in 
timore,  his  ship  being  under  saihng-orders ;  how,  then,  could  1 1 
myself  the  pleasure   of  seeing   him    every  available   opportunitjl 
Swiftly  the   days  fied,  happiness  intense,  almost  insupport&ble 
mine,  for  I  had  the  blessed  assui-ance  that  I  was  loved  —  loved  to  th^l 
fdl  measure  of  my  yearning:  he  who  had  won  my  heart,  delighted  loj 
open  his  own,  and  show  me  th.e  place  I  occupied  as  first  and  Bole  aof 
reign  there.     It  was  enough :  dazzled,  intoxicated,  enraptured, 
tshone  as  if  illumined  by  a  thousand  euns^  ray  pathway  glittered  as] 
though  paved  with  gems.    Nor  was  one  care  for  the  endless  foturtj 
mingled  with  my  present  joy.    What  signified  it  t^  me  that  my  1 
knew  not  my  Other's  Gon,  that  he  bowed  at  no  shrine,  worshipped  noi 
deity  ?  my  own  heart  was  equally  carnal,  and  my  soul,  with  all  tiJ 
bright  intelligence,  was  prostrate  before  an  earthly  idoL 

Love  knows  not  the  measure  of  time.    When  ^ies  are  fiiir 
winds  propitioug,  the  bark  of  Cupid  glides  swiftly  on,  and  days  bcoomd  | 
as  years  In  the  progress  the  happy  voyagers  make  in  faeart-intimftpyi; 
It  was  so  with  us :  and  during  the  few  weeks  firom  our  £rst  meeUogJ 
*  to  the  day  on  which  lua  gallant  ship  lifted  her  sochor,  Mr. 
[  and  I  had  lived  a  whole  age  of  bliss. 

He  was  now  gone,  and  I  returned  again  to  the  ordinary  sociil 
routine  $  but  how  changed  the  aspect  of  my  life,  liow  tame  and 
and  oonunoQ^plaoe  the  world  appeared  without  him !    How  had  1 1 
before  I  knew  his  lore?  how  ^oold  I  live  again,  if  deprtred  of  itti 
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Bnt  this  irapossibilitv  was  not  to  be  thought  ot^  aiid  I  put  away  the 
dread  query  unanswered. 

My  visits  to  Charlotte  wore  TBSumed.  Few  and  hasty  they  had  been 
of  late ;  but  she  divined  the  canae,  and  her  lo\4ng  heart  sympathized 
in  my  new-fouud  happiness.  Yet  no  word  of  confidence  passed  be- 
tween na,  I  conld  not  tell  my  tale  of  joy  to  her  whose  spirit  groaned 
under  the  burden  of  a  secirc't  betrothal,  and  whose  lonely  way  was  seldom 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  hitn  who  was  her  all  What  a  strong  bond 
of  union  must  have  existed  between  our  spirits  —  that  gentle  girl's  and 
mine  —  that,  without  any  outward  communication,  our  experieuces 
were  known  to  each  other.  Of  the  state  of  her  heart  I  had  long  been 
aware ;  and  when  she  strained  me  to  her  bosom,  a  flood  of  tears 
gushing  irom  her  eyes,  I  felt  that  she  had  been  reading  the  happy 
itory  of  mine,  and  no  word  was  necessary  to  assure  mo  of  her  tender 
interest  in  it. 

Weeks,  months  passed,  in  which  I  was  only  fed  and  sustained  by 
the  letters  which  came  from  time  to  time,  bearing  post^marks  from 
every  port  at  which  my  lover  touched  in  his  cruise.  These  warm,  wild 
epistles,  whose  every  burning  line  became  stereotyped  upon  my  brain, 
excited  to  more  vivid  glow  the  flame  within  my  breast,  and  gave  in- 
creased fervor  to  my  pass^tonate  idolatry. 

Still  I  was  not  so  occupied  with  self  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  that 
the  health  of  my  sweet  cousin  was  not  as  formerly.  She  made  no 
complaint,  uttered  no  moan ;  but  I  often  found  her  reclining  at  an 
hour  when  she  used  to  be  all  activity.  Her  complexion,  never  ruddy, 
was  becoming  pale  and  transparent,  and  her  light  form  more  attenu- 
ated, while  her  movements  were  languid  and  her  spirits  fitful.  Char* 
lotte  was  evidently  fading :  her  mother  had  died  of  pulmonary  disease, 
the  seeds  of  which  might  have  been  transmitted  to  this  her  only 
daughter  The  idea  brought  alarm ;  and  my  uncle  immediately  sought 
medical  opinion.  No  danger,  however,  was  apprehended.  Her  con- 
stitution was  not  strong,  the  physician  said,  and  she  would  always  re- 
qiurc  cai'elul  treatment ;  but  there  were  no  indications  of  inherent 
disease  traceable  in  her  system.  Change  of  air,  and  mineral  baths 
were  recommended,  to  remove  the  present  debility ;  and  I  was  invited 
to  accompany  her  to  tlje  Virginia  springs. 

I  look  back  now  to  that  brief  season,  spent  in  a  gay  valley  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  as  to  a  sweet  and  tranquil  dream  enjoyed  before  the 
chills  and  tempests  of  a  winter  day.  Owing  to  my  uncle*s  habit  of 
eschewing  worldly  Bociety,  we  lived  apart  from  the  fashionable  throng 
that  composed  the  company  at  the  spring.^ ;  but  Charlotte  and  I  were 
society  enough  for  each  other :  we  walked,  rode,  and  bathed  together, 
and  upon  every  subject,  but  the  one,  we  thought  and  ielt  in  common. 
I  had  ever  appreciated  her  lovely  and  delicate  mind ;  but  now,  that  I 
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was  always  with  her,  no  object  to  distract  or  interrene,  I 
more  fully  its  inner  nature,  and  oh  t  how  blest  I  thought  that  man  who 
should  enjoy  her  life-oompanionship,  while  I  wondered  that  he  had  not 
tried  to  retain  her  parity,  and  thus  have  rendered  himself  worthy  her 
Cither's  approbation. 

We  returned  to  Baltimore.  Charlotte's  health  was  much  imjHroYed ; 
and  I  was  desirous  to  return,  as  a  letter  from  Mr.  Einlock  had  in- 
formed me  that  his  vessel  was  now  at  Norfolk,  and  he  would  get  leave 
of  absence  for  a  few  days  to  visit  me. 

He  came,  and  my  poor  erring  heart  rejoiced  that  my  mother  or  her 
husband  were  not  too  pious  to  countenance  my  gallant  sailor.  I  knew 
that,  had  my  fiither  lived,  my  choice  would  not  have  been  sanctioned ; 
but  my  rebellious  spirit  was  not  going  to  yield  to  a  dead  parent's 
wishes ;  nay,  I  even  felt  that,  were  he  living,  I  should  have  spnmed 
his  wise  control,  and  rushed  on  in  my  own  wild  course. 

The  days  quickly  sped,  though  each  one  was  an  age  of  happiness ; 
and  when  the  parting  hour  arrived,  it  seemed  as  if  my  very  life  was  to 
be  torn  away,  and  only  my  trembling,  aching  fi-ame  left  behind. 

It  was  uncertain  when  we  should  next  meet ;  and  some  dark  fore- 
boding was  mingled  with  the  parting  pain.  I  stood  beside  my  lover; 
and  the  stream  in  my  veins  seemed  frozen.  I  scarcely  felt  as  he  placed 
a  ring  on  the  finger  of  my  cold,  passive  hand,  and  then,  folding  his 
arms  aroimd  me,  pressed  kiss  after  kiss  upon  my  brow,  cheek,  and 
lips,  murmuring :  '  Mine  —  mine  own — forever.' 

He  was  gone.  The  boat  which  was  to  take  him  to  Norfolk  would 
start  in  two  hours,  and  the  interim  he  must  spend  in  business  con- 
nected with  the  service.  Restless  and  wretched,  I  knew  not  what  to 
do.  I  could  not  yet  meet  the  inquiries  of  my  mother,  so,  putting  on 
bonnet  and  shawl,  I  went  round  to  Charlotte. 

I  entered,  as  usual,  without  ceremony,  and  ran  up  to  her  own  room. 
She  was  not  there ;  but,  knowing  that  she  would  soon  come,  I  took  a 
seat  to  await  her.  A  few  moments  I  sat,  listening  to  the  beating  of 
my  heart,  then  raised  my  eyes,  and  looked  round  for  something  to  di- 
vert my  attention.  Her  bird  was  singing  in  the  open  window ;  her 
pretty  paintings  hung  on  the  wall;  her  work  lay  on  a  table  near; 
every  thing  spoke  of  a  calm  life,  and  a  sweet,  soft  love,  so  different 
from  the  wild  passion  now  throbbmg  within  my  bosom. 

But,  what  do  I  see  ?  a  note  half-hidden  beneath  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery in  her  work-basket,  the  superscription  of  which  is  in  a  well- 
known  hand.  I  know  not  why,  for  I  was  always  punctilious  in  points 
of  honor,  I  seized  the  note,  opened  and  read  it.  It  was  brief  I  can 
repeat  it :  it  ran  thus : 

^DsAB  Chablottb  :  Ton  may  hear  of  my  being  in  town,  and 
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wonder  at  not  seeing  me ;  but  I  have  come  upon  an  admiralty  errand, 
have  only  a  few  hours  to  stay,  and  cannot  posdblj  spare  time  for  a 
meeting.    I  know  your  gentle  heart  will  excuse  your  fidthful 

like  a  flood  of  lightning  on  mid-night  darkness,  as  sudden  and  as 
Tivid,  came  the  rush  of  understanding  to  my  startled  mind.  I  saw  my 
love,  my  idol,  my  betrothed,  the  affianced  of  another,  and  that  other, 
my  dearest  friend,  the  sister  of  my  soul.  I  remembered  with  anguish 
that  upon  this  subject  we  had  exchanged  no  confidence.  She  had 
never  breathed  the  name  of  her  lover,  I  had  never  uttered  that  of 
mine.  We  had  assisted  in  our  own  deception,  in  his  fickleness  and 
peijury ;  and  now  came  the  fearful  termination,  fraught  with  horror 
and  despair  to  us  both. 

A  volcano  raged  within  me ;  yet  I  neither  shrieked  nor  &inted,  but 
replacing  the  note  where  I  found  it,  left  the  room.  On  the  stairs  I 
met  Charlotte,  and  passively  submitted  to  her  embrace.  The  recent 
parting,  of  which  she  was  instinctively  aware,  accounted  to  her  for  my 
agitation  and  caprice ;  and  when  I  hurriedly  said  that  I  could  not  stay 
now,  but  would  come  again  to-morrow,  she  asked  no  question,  but 
pressed  her  cool  lips  again  to  mine,  which  burnt  like  live  embers,  and, 
with  a  whispered  blessing,  let  me  go. 

I  fled  home,  her  soft  caress  clinging  to  my  lips,  her  sweet  voice 
chiming  in  my  ear,  while  within  me  was  an  insane  tumult.  I  reached 
my  own  room,  snatched  a  pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  wrote : 

*  Gome  to  me !  I  must  see  you  for  a  moment !  Do  not  leave  with- 
out coming  to  me,  or  you  never  see  me  again.' 

Thb  I  committed  to  an  old  and  trusted  servant,  and,  ere  I  thought 
he  had  time  to  deliver  it,  Mr.  Kinlock  was  announced. 

In  the  same  room  that  had  witnessed  our  tender  parting  of  an  hour 
ago  I  now  confronted  the  traitor.  He  saw  the  wild-fire  in  my  eye, 
and  became  pale  and  unnerved.  I  stood,  and  in  haughty  and  frigid 
tones  demanded  if  he  had  ever  loved  before  he  knew  me.  As  if  aware 
he  was  discovered,  he  commenced  in  deprecating  strain : 

*  At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
But  now  I  worship * 

*  Silence  I '  I  exclaimed ;  '  how  dare  you  mock  me  with  such  bom- 
bast ? '  And  then  the  flood-gates  of  my  wrath  and  love  gave  way,  and 
I  poured  upon  him  the  ftdl  tide  of  my  indignation  and  despair. 

With  agony  depicted  on  his  countenance,  he  sunk  at  my  feet ;  but 
I  spumed  him  away.  I  tore  from  my  fiuger  the  ring  it  had  so  short  a 
time  worn,  and  cast  it  before  him ;  then,  with  fierce  determination, 
commanded  him  from  my  presence,  never,  never  to  appeaif  in  it 
again. 
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He  entreated  to  be  heard,  but  I  refused.    Pleaded  to  be  permittee] 
one  word,  but  I  would  have  none.    I  told  him  I  had  never  loved  bias, 
I  knew  it  by  my  present  feelings.    Had  I  loved  him,  I  shoold  hate  hiiti 
now,  whereas  I  only  experienced  indifference  and  contempt.    I  scorned 
his  dissimulation,  loathed  his  perfidy,  and  desired  to  be  rid  of  his  pre- 
sencc.     Oh!  how  he  writhed  and  winced  under  those  bitter  words/ 
I  saw  the  pain  I  was  inflicting,  and  exulted  in  it.    At  length  I  put  an 
end  to  the  scene  by  ordering  him  from  my  sight ;  and,  lithographed 
upon  my  memory  now  is  the  last  fond,  fremded  glance  which  le 
turned  upon  me  as  he  rushed  from  the  house. 

Oh !  that  I  could  close  my  story  here !  that  I  could  say  the  scath- 
ing misery  of  that  hour  was  the  severest  I  was  to  undergo ;  bat  alas! 
I  had  only  felt  the  rod,  the  sword  was  to  pierce  me  yet. 

I  did  not  learn  it  immediately,  for  the  morning  papers  were  care- 
fully put  out  of  my  way ;  but  this  fiict,  in  connection  with  a  pecuUtr 
tenderness  toward  me  in  the  manners  of  both  my  mother  and  step- 
father, raised  vague  suspicions  of  unknown  evil. 

After  breakfast  my  mother  took  me  to  her  room,  seated  me  beside 
her,  and  then  it  was  told  me — told  gently  and  cautiously,  the  wont 
kept  for  the  last ;  but  it  was  all  told  me.  Mr.  Kinlock  was  dead,  bad 
died  by  his  own  hand.  The  previous  evening  he  went  on  board  the 
Norfolk  boat  just  before  she  was  ready  to  start.  He  was  observed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  feveiish  excitement.  In  a  few  minutes  the  report  of 
a  pistol  issued  from  the  cabin,  where  he  was  alone,  the  other  pas- 
sengers being  on  deck.  They  hastened  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
sound.  The  lieutenant  lay  on  the  ground,  his  right  hand  graspiiig 
the  weapon :  the  bullet  was  in  his  heart. 

My  mother's  kind  preface  and  after-soothing  were  unheard,  this 
alone  reached  my  excited  brain — he  was  ▲  suicide!  He  bad 
gone  to  judgment  with  his  own  blood  upon  his  head,  and  I  had  driven 
him  to  it.  Mid-night  darkness  was  around  me ;  loathsome,  creciMDg 
things  were  over  me,  I  felt  their  cold  slime  upon  my  sldn,  while  fiends 
were  rending  my  \dtals.  I  would  have  sought  relief  in  shrieking,  but 
I  had  not  sufficient  strength.  I  would  have  taken  refuge  in  a  swoon, 
but  I  was  not  weak  enough.  My  strength  and  my  weakness  combated, 
my  ^-ill  overcame  them  both.  I  rose  to  my  feet,  said  I  wonld  go  to 
Charlotte,  and  seizing  the  first  bonnet  that  came  to  hand,  left  the 
house. 

I  do  n't  know  how  I  got  to  my  uncle's ;  I  only  remember  the  scene 
that  awaited  me  there.  On  the  floor  of  the  break&st-room  lay  my 
cousin  in  a  pool  of  blood,  the  servants  rushing  wildly  around,  my  unde 
in  a  state  of  distraction.  *'  Hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,'  said  the  Doctor ; 
but  what  caused  it  ?  I  could  have  told.  She  had  Men  with  the  &tal 
newspaper  in  her  hand.    She  had  received  the  dread  intelligence,  not 
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from  soft  and  loving  lips,  while  a  warm  arm  enfolded  her,  but  had 
read  it,  without  preface,  coldly  detailed  by  a  hackneyed  paragraphist. 
Nor  had  her  gentle  spirit  been  prepared  by  any  previous  shock ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  love,  confidence,  and  hope,  the  blow  had  come,  and  she 
sunk,  bleeding  and  insensible  beneath  its  weight. 

By  Charlotte's  bed  was  now  my  post.  Her  danger  diverted  my 
mind  from  its  great  wo,  and  kept  my  reason  on  its  throne.  She  and  I 
had  loved  as  listers,  and  now  I  tended  her  with  an  energy  that  was 
the  surest  antidote  to  madness.  But  it  lasted  not  long.  Her  frail 
constitution  quickly  gave  way ;  and  the  lovely  lamp  which  had  shed 
its  perfumed  light  round  an  admiring  circle,  was  soon  extinguished. 

On  the  eve  of  her  departure,  she  confessed  to  her  &ther  the  sin  of 
her  heart.  She  had  loved,  she  said,  against  his  approbation  and  with- 
ont  his  knowledge,  and  had  been  justly  punished.  To  me  she  also  told 
the  touching  tale ;  but  the  whole  she  never  knew  —  she  passed  away 
without  learning  that  her  lover's  heart  had  been  estranged  from  her, 
that  his  faith  and  troth  had  been  broken. 

In  our  house  Mr.  Kinlock's  name  was  never  again  mentioned.  His 
rash  act  was  talked  of  by  the  public,  and  its  incitement  traced  to  dif- 
ferent sources ;  but  —  O  short-sighted  human  conjecture  I  —  the  true 
one  was  never  discovered. 

At  the  sad,  solemn  death-bed  of  my  beloved  cousin  the  wild  passion 
of  my  life  was  subdued ;  and  kneeling  beside  her  beautiful  clay  in 
penitent  tears,  I  laid  my  bruised  and  bleeding  heart  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross. 

Since  then  my  life  has  been  spent  in  feeble  efforts  to  be  useful.  My 
sisters  I  helped  to  educate,  and  I  am  now  performing  the  same  office  for 
their  children ;  and  I  hope  that,  as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  world,  so- 
ciety will  find  me  employment.  Purified  from  the  guilt  of  passion  and 
idolatry,  my  heart  still  retains  its  loving  nature ;  and  whatever  of 
peace  and  content  I  enjoy  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  consciousness  of 
performing,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  my  duty  to  my  neighbor. 


FROM  THE   aERMAN   OF  HEINE. 

All  night  alone  we  journeyed  on, 

In  a  carriage,  dose  together ; 
We  laughed  and  talked  right  joyously, 

In  spite  of  wind  and  weather : 
But  when  first  broke  the  morning  li^t, 

Judge  of  our  firight,  my  child : 
Between  us  sat  a  blind-eyed  boy  — 

'T  was  LoYB,  with  aspect  mild 
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THE      M  O  D  £  Li      WIFE. 

About  a  week  ago,  one  nig^ 

I  went  with  Jacob  Ix^ 
To  visit  his  aunt  Pollt  Wnn^ 

And  drink  a  cup  of  te& 

Full  fifty  times  in  Jacob's  life 

Ho  had  averred  to  me, 
That  PoLLT  was  a  model  wife, 

And  so  I  went  to  see. 

We  found  her  with  her  main  and  might 
A-chqpping  hy  the  door. 

*  She  never  thinks  of  asking  WniTB,* 

Said  Jake,  *  to  do  a  chorei 

^  But  milks  the  cows  through  cold  and  wet, 

At  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
And  every  six-pence  she  can  get, 
She  duly  gives  to  him. 

*  And,  as  you  presently  will  see^ 

As  true  as  I  *m  alive, 
Tliough  she  is  only  forty-three, 
She  looks  like  sixty-five  I 

'  Seeing  her  changed  to  such  a  iHght 

From  what  in  youth  she  was, 

'T  is  natural  that  Unde  White 

Should  scold  her,  as  he  does. 

*  And  she,  dear  patient  angd,  grieves 

And  suffers  aU  the  while ; 
I  really  think  that  Jake  believea 
Good  women  never  smile.' 

Ere  yet  her  visitors  she  spied, 

Enthusiasm  grew 
To  such  a  pitch,  he  ran  and  cried : 

*  Aunt  Polly,  how  d*  you  do  ? ' 

Her  husband,  in  a  drunken  fit, 
AVos  lying  on  the  bed : 

*  Poor  man,  he  is  n't  well  a  bit,' 

AVas  all  Aunt  Pollt  said. 

She  sat  down  by  him  on  a  stool. 

Shaking  and  pale  with  fear. 
And  every  time  he  said  *  You^l  I ' 

She  told  us  he  said,  *  Dear.' 
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And  every  lime  she  gave  him  gin, 

She  whispered  me  and  Jake^ 
It  was  a  hitter  medicine 

The  doctor  made  him  take. 

And  often  as  he  swore  an  oath, 

She  filled  another  ^ass. 
And  like  a  good  wife  told  us  hoth 

He  taught  the  Bihle^lass  t 

At  last  she  got  him  out  of  hed. 

And  though  he  could  nH  stir, 
She  held  him  on  his  legs,  and  said 

That  he  was  holding  her ! 

Propping  him  up  against  the  wall 

At  tea,  as  hest  she  could. 
She  said  to  us :  *  He  gave  me  all 

These  tea-things — an't  ho  good  ? ' 

But  Jacob  said,  though  Mr.  White 

Perhaps  had  bought  the  dcliE; 
His  dear  aunt  Polly  sewed  at  night, 

And  paid  for  it  hersel£ 

Then  with  an  accent  rendered  sweet 

By  such  true  worth,  he  said : 
Tou  see  she  gives  him  all  the  meat^ 

And  eats  a  crust  of  bread. 

Once  when  he  growled  that  she  was  grown 

As  homely  as  a  C!h)w, 
She  said  to  us  in  imder-tone : 

*Out  of  his  head,  you  know.' 

And  when  for  this  he  gave  her  blame, 

She  hid  her  patient  fiice 
Under  her  withered  hands,  the  same 

As  if  he  said  the  grace. 

And  while  some  drops  of  anguish  feD 

From  the  full  fountain  near. 
She  smiled,  and  said  she  could  n't  tell 

When  she  had  shed  a  tear. 

I  felt  my  soul  within  me  stir 
When,  finishing  his  praise, 
Jake  said :  *No  model  wife  like  her 
Can  live  out  half  her  days  I ' 
VOL.  Lin.  82 
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That  wretched  night  in  sleep  I  cried, 

Believing  in  my  firight. 
That  every  married  woman  lied 

The  same  as  Polly  Whitb. 

And  spite  of  aU  that  I  could  do^ 

When  I  was  wide  awake, 
I  thought  that  every  man  I  knew 

Was  Yery  much  like  Jakjl 


IN     THE     KINODOU     OP     THB     WHITB     ELEPHANT. 

The  Sabbath  light  was  pounng  in  through  the  half-closed  shutters 
as  we  awoke,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  capital  of  Siam.  And  not 
glad  light  alone,  but  sweet  music ;  now  low  and  &int  and  far ;  now 
near,  swelling,  pealing.  We  hastened  to  the  window,  and  oh !  the 
vision  of  beauty !  Towering  on  high,  over-shining  turret,  and  temple 
and  corridor  and  sala  and  park,  flashing  and  sparkling  with  gold  and 
porcelain  and  glaze,  gorgeous  with  yellow  and  green  and  red  and  blue 
and  white,  vocal  with  hundreds  of  tiny  bells  from  every  coin  and 
comer  rung  by  spirits  of  air,  rose  the  Pagoda  of  Wat  Cheng.  It  was 
waking  from  a  dream  —  nay,  to  a  dream  realized  —  of  Fairy-Land  I 
No  glowing  tale  of  Araby,  or  of  the  ferther  Orient,  had  to  the  wild 
imaginings  of  our  boyhood  pictured  aught  like  this.  Long  and  linger- 
ingly  did  we  gaze  upon  that  wondrously  beautiful,  that  beautifully 
wondrous  pile.  And  as  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  we  gazed,  it 
grew  in  beauty  and  wondrousness. 

Don  carefully  the  thick  pith  India  hat,  raise  the  butterfly-and-dn^n- 
embcllished  China  umbrella  against  the  brain-burning  sun,  and  let  us 
forth  to  our  wanderings.  Through  the  open  gate,  two  painful  myste- 
ries, ol&ctory  and  auricular,  are  solved.  Tread  lightly  among  the 
drying  fish  which  carpet  the  green  sward  and  the  brick  pavement, 
and  smell  to  the  heavens.  Watch  pityingly  fifty  or  sixty  convicts, 
many  in  chains,  by  chorus  and  ropes  hauling  up  from  the  river  a 
huge  barge.  Lift  the  hat  respectfully  to  his  Royal  Highness  Ktom 
Hluang  Wongsa  Dhiraj  Snidh,  their  master,  who,  with  jolly  face  and 
form,  seated  in  the  high  and  broad  gate-way  of  the  palace,  with  trees 
and  flowers  in  the  back-ground,  recalls  pictures  by  Hans  Holbem. 
Break  cautiously  the  line  of  coolies  trotting  up  to  the  Prince's  go- 
down,  laden  with  rice,  from  the  crowd  of  country  boats.  Observe 
pleasantly  the  juveniles,  in  almost  paradioacal  ondressi  making  thdr 
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importuit  investmeat  in  the  rice-oakes  and  sugar-cane,  which  an  an- 
dent  female  doles  out  for  cowries,  by  the  way-side :  here  too,  indig- 
nantly, the  circle  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  their  far  less  lucrar 
tiYe  investment  at  the  carded  and  diced  mat,  over  which  a  cunning 
knave  presides  and  fattens.  Peep  curiously  into  one  of  the  Chinese 
saw-sheds,  in  which  all  the  lumber  of  the  country  is  sawn  by  hand. 
Run  boldly  the  gauntlet  of  howlmg  curs  and  miscellaneous  mire, 
Mttongly  suggestive  of  dewy  meadows  and  morning  larks,  down  the 
narrow  alley-street.  Over,  seriously,  a  low  stile,  and  we  stand  within 
the  sacred  preQJbcts  of  Wat  Cheng.* 

The  extensive  grounds,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  walls,  and 
divided  unequally  by  another,  front  on  the  noble  Menam.  Be- 
neath the  many  luxuriant  trees  —  the  tamarind,  the  sacred  fig,  and 
others  —  ceaselessly  repose  crocodiles,  elephants,  birds,  griffins,  and 
other  natives  of  water,  earth,  air,  and  fancy.  Here  too  are  the 
salaa — open  halls  with  painted  roofi  and  stuccoed  pillars — in  which 
die  priests,  yellow-robed, '  all  shaven  and  shorn,'  lounge,  and  at  the 
signal  of  the  white  flag,  preach  to  the  people.  Yonder  is  a  flag-staff, 
on  which  nightly  is  hoisted  a  taper,  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits. 

Tbese  European  guards  will  not  break  their  granite  silence  to 
demand  the  countersign  or  to  present  arms,  if  we  pass  through 
the  gate  to  this  miniature  mountain.  At  its  base  flow  little  fountains, 
in  which  diminutive  swine  on  the  margin  would  fain  lave  their  porce- 
lain bodies.  At  each  turn  about  the  rugged  heights  meet  you,  with 
nnohanging  stare,  men  from  many  lands,  elephants,  tigers,  crows. 
And  beware  of  that  eye  and  growl  and  grip  of  life  in  the  rock- 
orevice  beneath  the  roots  of  that  tree  —  a  mater  Emilias,  and  an  ad- 
dition to  the  hundreds  of  canines  which,  unowned,  unharmed,  uncared 
finr,  infest  the  wats.  This  is '  Celestial'  art :  this  granite  and  poroelafai 
statuary,  these  rocks,  those  granite  walks,  were  all  the  gift  of  the 
*  Flowery  Ejngdom.' 

Fiassing  two  giant  demon-warders  into  the  second  and  larger  area, 
we  approach  the  great  central  Prachadi  or  Pagoda.  Like  all  the  edi- 
fices and  walls  of  wats  and  palaces,  it  is  of  stuccoed  brick,  and  like 
most  pagodas,  solid  from  side  to  side,  and  from  base  to  summit.  On 
four  of  its  sides,  (eight  beside  those  of  minor  angles,)  each  eighty  feet 
kmg,  by  granite  steps  we  ascend  to  the  first  encircling  gallery.  The 
balustrade,  surmounted  by  many  well-graven  vases,  is  of  green  open 
porcelain  squares  in  stucco-work  gemmed  with  innumerable  sets  of 
broken  china.     In  the  inner  wall  images  of  Buddh,  covered  with 


*Tei  Siamese  'Wat/  corresponding  to  the  le^  of  the  Greek,  is  appUed  to  the  whole 
Mcred  inelosiire ;  the  term  *  temple/  the  va6^  of  the  Greek,  to  the  edifice  in  whioh  ii 
•ntbroned  the  principal  idol. 
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shiniog  scales,  are  kneeling  with  soles  ontward,  a  la  Buddh  ever,  and 
with  up-lifled  hands  supporting  the  gallery  above.  Ascend  by  very 
steep  stairs  to  other  galleries,  at  intervals  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet, 
similarly  supported  and  ornamented,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  dr- 
cuit  and  width.  From  the  last  look  down.  Stretching  £ir  away  as 
eye  can  reach,  on  every  hand,  a  forest  of  living  perennial  green :  fol« 
low  the  winding  river,  (t.he  Broadway  of  Bangkok,)  with  its  thou- 
sands  of  hurrying  boats,  its  gay  barges,  its  gaudy  junks,  its  shipe  of  all 
nations,  its  miles  of  floating-houses ;  yon  the  waving  flags  of  the  Con- 
sulates ;  here  and  yon  the  white,  peaceful  forts,  and  the  high  palaces  of 
kings  and  princes ;  and  here,  and  yon,  and  yon,  the  wats  of  Buddh,  with 
white  walls  gleaming  through  the  thick  leaves,  and  seriate  roo&  and 
spacious  domes  and  lofty  spires  painted  and  gilded  and  glazed,  and  re- 
splendent as  a  hundred  ice-clad  roofs  and  trees  in  the  noon-tide  sun  of 
the  home-land  I     No  pen,  no  pencil  here  I 

Ah!  what  is  there!  Look  up  again.  High  up,  in  those  niches 
see  the  fearless  ridei*s  of  the  triple-headed  elephants.  Up,  above  each 
niche  a  beautiful  miniature  pagoda.  Up,  the  great  Pagoda  now  round, 
is  rising  to  its  crown.  Up,  to  the  tip  of  that  sacred  device  of  gilt, 
two  hundred  and  fify  feet  from  the  ground.  Look  down  onoe  more. 
Equidistant  from  the  central,  are  four  lower  but  lofty  prachadia,  of  like 
form  and  adorning,  and  adding  their  notes  to  the  unclidmed  chime  rung 
by  the  fitful  breeze  on  the  gilded  pomegranate  leaves  pendent  from  the 
gilded  bells.  Lower,  and  central  to  the  great  area,  stands  the  Temple, 
with  its  lofty  colonnade  or  perbtyle  of  pillars  rising  to  the  very  eaves; 
its  beautifully  colored  and  glazed  roof  ascending  by  a  series  of  nar- 
rowing roofs  many  feet,  and  unbroken  many  feet  &rther ;  its  gables 
profusely  painted,  carved,  and  gilded,  with  the  ends  of  aU  the  roof^ 
ridges  adorned  with  a  gilded  horn-like  projection  —  whose  meaning  we 
could  never  learn — its  walls  stuccoed  to  an  intense  whiteness.  Lower 
still,  on  either  hand,  the  long  ranges  of  cells  for  the  many  priests,  and 
environing  the  Pagoda,  the  long  corridors  filled  with  images  of  Buddh. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Temple  —  but  let  us  go  down  fi'om  this  heavenward 
height,  down,  down,  to  the  Gates  of  Tartarus. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Temple  are  walls  covered  with  paintings  hideous, 
from  the  eight  hells  of  Buddh.  Here  firom  the  jaws  and  throat  of  a 
liar,  or  slanderer  of  Buddh  or  his  priests,  devils  are  drawing  the  teeth 
and  tongue.  Here  they  are  flaying,  with  red-hot  irons,  one  gnilty  of 
stealing  gold  from  an  idol,  or  refusing  to  clothe  the  naked.  Here  a 
medical  empiric  is  being  crushed  to  death  beneath  the  ponderous 
stone  on  which  he  prepared  his  unsuccessful  prescriptions.  Here  be- 
neath the  burning  sun,  on  his  back,  a  drunkard  is  chained,  at  his  side 
waters  which  the  poor  Tkntalus  can  only  aUnost  reaeh.  Here  a  glut- 
ton, with  form  and  &o&  wasted  to  shadow,  is  sorroandad  by  dev3i 
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ever  offering,  never  giving  food.     Here  a  —  but  pen  dare  not  write 

those  walls.  The  obscene,  the  horrible,  the  diabolical,  the — what  an 
arch-fiend  alone  could  suggest,  an  arch-iiiquidtor  alone  execute,  is  here. 
With  eyes  and  heart  and  whole  being  sick,  wc  turn  away. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  i^  Wat  Che  Tn  Pon,  or,  anciently 
and  commonly,  Wat  Po,  '  The  Wat  of  the  People.*  It  is  the  '  Solo- 
mon's Temple'  of  Siam.  With  a  plan  and  a  det^l,  by  two  gem 
tlemen  of  skill  and  accuracy  in  such  matters,  nnstirpasscd,  we  will  re* 
trace  the  labyrint!iine  wanderings  through  this  wat,  in  which  we  were 
guided  by  a  venerable  and  venerated  friend,  for  twenty-five  years  a 
toiler  here.  We  press  through  the  priests  crowding  the  lauding  to 
bathe,  wend  our  way  amid  piles  of  brick,  and  with  devotees  bearing 
in  their  mirror-vases  fniits  and  flowers,  pass  through  the  gates  of  the 
old  city-wall,  and  now  those  of  the  wat,  into  an  area  of  more  than 
four  acres*  Many  pleasant  salas  —  open  pillared  halls  —  invite  to  rest. 
But  not  to  rest  alone.  Here  is  learning,  learning  by  the  square  fijot. 
Approach,  believers  in  dreams  I  marble  tablets  in  these  sala-pillars  will 
instruct  you  what  visions  of  the  night  portend  ill,  what  good.  Ap- 
proach, anxious  mothers  I  here  marble  tablets,  with  ghosts  above  and 
naked  infants  on  either  hand,  will  instruct  you  the  days  propitious  for 
birth,  and  the  cure  for  the  measles,  or  other  disease  inevitable  to  a 
mundane  entrance  on  a  day  unpropitioua.  Approach,  disciples  of 
/Esculapins!  here  marble  tablets  illustrated,  will  instruct  you  what 
medicines  and  what  attitudes  will  remove  all  the  maladies  poor  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Here  arc  twenty-tour,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  small-pox 
alone.  Surely  yours  need  not  be  the  fate  of  the  hapless  practitioner 
over  the  river. 

At  'Tlie  Chapel : '  but  it  is  too  late  for  the  matins  of  the  priests,  and 
too  early  for  the  homily  on  the  sacred  books  to  the  people,  who  sit  on 
the  brick  floor,  while  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  fill  *  the  chief  seats  of 
the  synagogue,'  the  marble  platforms  above.  We  enter  '  The  Sacred 
Pool,'  fed  Bubterraneously  from  the  river,  shaded  by  richly-leaved 
trees,  beneath  which  the  priests  stand  for  hours  in  contemplation,  mar- 
gined widely  by  artificial  rock-work,  in  whose  nooks  tigers  and  swine, 
apes  and  elephants  stand  forever  in  contemplation,  and  tenanted  by  two 
large  crocodiles.  But  the  sacred  pets,  like  the  bipeds  of  the  wats,  are 
most  frequently  seen  when  they  want  feeding, 

Next  in  range  is  *  Tlic  Sacred  Library,'  octagonal  and  spired,  con- 
taining, in  Chinese  cases  richly  carved  and  inlaid,  the  sacred  books  of 
Buddh.  These  are  written,  or  styled  rather,  in  P.ali,  the  sacred  lan- 
guage, on  palm-slips  two  or  three  inches  wide,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  long,  and  filed  on  strings.  Here  our  keys  of  silver  failed 
to  procure  those  of  a  humbler  metal.    Next '  The  Garden  j »  about  the 


tbroiigh.  Ascending  a  repfiiriiig-scaffold,  we  found  it,  from  the  alder- 
manic  part  of  the  body  through  to  the  back,  fourteen  feet ;  '  shoulder  to 
shoulder,'  nineteen  ;  shoulder  to  elbow,  twenty-one  ;  the  fiecond  iinger, 
eight ;  the  ear,  eleven  feet.  From  the  '  sea-shell '  curls  of  the  head  to 
the  platform^  forty  feet ;  to  the  floor,  forty-five.  His  horizontal  length 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  and  a  third;  the  whole  length,  from  the 
tip  of  the  *  glory '  cone  rising  above  the  curls  to  the  Boles  of  the  feet, 
by  our  estimate,  one  hundred  and  fifly*eight  feet ;  by  another,  one  hun- 
dred and  ^ixty-three  feet  I 

Why,  that  very  respectable  old  statue  of  Egypt,  by  the  name  of 
*  Memnon,*  about  fiHy  feet  high,  (Dr.  Kane,)  would  lie  only  a  fair-sized 
baby  in  the  paternal  embrace  of  this  Gaudama.  Place  back  to  back 
with  Gaudama,  erect  on  these  pearly  soles,  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes, 
and  give  Mm  the  highest  figures,  (of  Festus,)  and  the  '  Wonder  of  the 
World '  would  have  been  over-topped  several  inches  at  least,  even  on 
tip-toe.  Another  small  item.  His  immense  superficies  is,  from  crown 
to  &oIe,  overlaid  with  h^uvi/ pure  gold  !  Perhaps  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador of  1718  forgot  that  gold,  like  something  else  we  much  admire, 
may  be  only  *  skin-deep,'  when  he  saw  in  SLam  *an  idol  all  of  wrought 
gold,  valued  at  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  containing  in  it 
many  diamonds,  rubier,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones.'  The 
King  may  err —  a  iatal  breath  for  a  subject  —  when  he  describes  '  the 
image  which  his  Majesty  reverences  and  worships  as  if  the  Buddh 
Gotam  was  yet  alive,'  an  image  in  the  palaee4emple,  a  foot  and  a  half 
liigh,  as  'made  before  1457,  ....  of  a  solid  beautiful  jasper,  . .  .  ,  on 
a  golden  throne  thirty-four  feet  high,  and  gorgeously  arrayed  with  or- 
naments  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  are  changed  three  times 
each  year.'    But 

*  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  IdcI  ' 

is  more  than  a  poet's  fancy. 

Near  this  temple  are  the  three  pagodas  of  the  preceding  kings  of 
the  present  dynasty,  so  beautiful  and  so  flir  seen,  spiring  up,  embel- 
lished with  flowers  of  broken  china,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet.  A  fourth  is  now  being  buiit  by  the  ruling  monarch.  Though 
solid  to  sight,  they  are  said  to  contain  broken  and  defective  metal  images, 
and  near  the  top,  gold  boxes  with  infinitesimal  portions  of  Oaudama's 
osseous  structure,  which  have  strangely  escaped  his  general  absorption 
into  a  state  of  sentient  nonentity.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  his 
meek-eyed,  cross-legged  images  farther  honor  this  inclosure.  The 
central  torapi^^  sitTiated  in  the  second  area,  is  surrounded  first  by 
seventy  spires  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Next,  a  wall,  octagonal  with 
receding  and  projecting  angles,  itself  but  the  back  of  a  granite-paved 
corridor  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  images  of  Buddh,  twice 
Efe-size,  (save  height^)  heavily  covered  with  pure  gold.    Within,  across 
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a  court,  a  second  marble-paved  corridor,  often  splendidly  lit  by  nume- 
rous glass-shade  cocoa-nut  oil-lamps,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-foor 
metal  images,  four  times  life-size,  and  gold-covered. 

Transversing  and  connecting  these  corridors,  are  the  four  '  Temples 
of  the  Points  of  the  Compass.'  Only  one  could  we  enter.  It  is  occo. 
pied  by  a  Buddh  sitting  on  an  artificial  mountain,  faced  with  broken 
colored-glass,  with  a  gilded  elephant  kneeling  and  offering  in  his  trunk 
a  goglet  or  bottle  of  water,  and  a  gilded  ape  with  his  tribute  oi  adora- 
tion —  a  large  honey-comb.  Another  contains  Buddh  as  conqueror  of 
the  Great  Serpent,  the  adversary  of  man.  The  conquered  has  twined 
up  a  tree,  and  with  his  seven  hooded  heads  has  canopied  from  sun  and 
storm  Buddh  sitthig  beneath.  Next  the  marble-paved  square,  irith 
its  gray  marble  shaft  in  each  comer,  graced  with  statues  of  angels, 
and  higher,  with  monkeys  grimacing  under  their  suporincambent  load. 

And  now,  beneath  one  of  eight  granite  arches  overlaid  with  pare 
gold,  we  pass  to  the  Temple  of  Temples.  The  edifice,  with  its  marUe 
colonnade,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  long  and  one  hundred 
broad.  Up  a  few  granite  steps,  through  doors  most  profusely ,  cnrioudy, 
and  beautifully  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  we  stand  in  the  veiy 
^  Holy  of  Holies.'  It  is  open  monthly  to  the  priesthood  for  the  re- 
hearsal of  their  laws ;  but  otherwise  only  on  signal  ocoaaiona.  The 
low  voices  of  priests  preparing  for  the  ordination  of  another — whoae 
procession  was  marching  around  the  temple  as  we  entered  —  mnzmnr 
on  our  ears.  We  cannot  await  the  interesting  ceremony ;  but  wiD 
recall  another  interesting  and  extraordinary,  of  some  years  ago,  ai 
outlined  by  an  eye-witness. 

It  was  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Gandama.  The 
wat-grounds  and  trees  and  edifices  were  brilliantly  illuminated  hj 
thousands  of  lanterns  and  many-colored  candles.  The  temple,  with  its 
massive  pillars,  its  painted  walls,  and  marble  pavements,  was  flooded 
with  light  from  chandeliers.  At  one  end  was  enthroned  a  Buddh  most 
highly  venerated  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  the  assistance  of  angels  at 
its  casting — irreverence  before  whom  would  bring  on  the  guilty  akk- 
ness  or  misfortune.  A  netted  scarf  of  white  flowers  was  thrown  over 
one  shoulder  and  across  the  breast,  and  another  of  white  bordexed 
with  purple  flowers  fell  from  the  base  to  the  floor.  Huge  wax  candle^ 
lit  by  fire  originally  kindled  by  the  lightning,  and  now  only  used  oiher 
wise  at  royal  funeral-piles,  are  with  vestal  vigilance  kept  ever  bumiiig 
before  it.  Flowers  festooned  from  the  chandeliers  and  pillars  mingled 
their  incense  with  that  of  the  burning  sandal-wood.  Various  and 
rich  offerings  were  spread  around.  On  an  adjacent  pillar,  with  an  in- 
congruity not  equalled  by  that  of  the  statuette  Napoleon  beneath, 
hung  a  print  of  '  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children.'  Peals  of  mono, 
and  the  voices  of  the  throng,  announced  the  coming  of  the  king.    He 
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Moended  a  pagoda  near  the  temple,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet,  to  its 
only  apartment.  On  a  platform,  surrounded  with  flowers,  tapers, 
and  inoenseniticks,  was  a  model  of  a  pagoda  in  brass.  Within  this  is 
another  of  silver,  within  one  of  gold,  within  a  scries,  each  of  different 
ttdored  precious  stones,  and  within  all  —  O  inestimable  relic !  —  a 
representation  in  ivory  of  the  famous  '  Tooth  of  Buddh '  in  Ceylon. 
Belbre  this  the  king  knelt  in  prayer,  then  descended,  marched  thrice 
aroand  the  pagoda  and  temple,  followed  by  a  hundred  chanting  priests. 
Depositing  their  offerings  around  the  base  of  the  pagoda,  they  were 
Allowed  in  like  march  and  offering  by  the  people.  All  then  moved 
to  the  temple,  where  before  the  idol  the  king  adored,  and  he  leading, 
they  respondmg,  chanted  prayers  from  the  Pali  books.  Again  all 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  floor  thrice,  and  resumed  the  chanting. 
The  king  then  delivered  in  the  vernacular  a  discourse  on  the  great  oc- 
camon,  and  concluded  with  a  defence,  for  the  edification  of  his  mis- 
nonary  auditors,  worthy  of  Pio  Nono,  of  ^  images  as  aids,  not  objects 
of  worship.'  Prayers  and  ceremonies  occupied  nearly  the  whole  night 
in  most  of  the  temples  of  the  city  and  kingdom. 

Another  area  adjacent,  of  four  acres,  densely  covered  with  houses, 
is  the  realm  of  Ccelebs ;  his  subjects,  seven  hundred  priests,  all  of  this 
wat,  having  in  their  training  a  thousand  novitiates  and  pupD-boys.  It 
is  mid-day,  after  which  their  regime  does  not  permit  the  priests  to 
eat :  retired  to  their  cells  for  the  study  and  writing  of  the  sacred  books, 
or  profound  '  contemplation,'  or  profounder  slumber  on  their  bamboo 
racks  or  couches  —  limited  sacredly  to  a  cubit  in  height  —  few  are  to 
be  seen.  But  flocks  of  boys,  dogs,  and  crows,  all  with  a  like  chaimed 
life,  fly  cawing  and  yelping  and  shouting  from  you. 

This  wat  was  built  originally  by  the  first  king  of  this  dynasty, 
and,  like  all  wats,  for  the  purpose  of  '  making  merit.'  And  indeed 
a  vast  item  to  his  credit  on  the  ledger  with  Conscience,  it  must 
have  been.  To  remove  the  houses,  to  satisfy  their  occupants,  and 
and  to  grade  the  grounds,  cost  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  Building 
and  images  had,  in  twenty-five  years,  in  1822,  before  the  great  *  Reclin- 
ing God,'  and  many  others  were  added,  cost  465,440  ticals,  or  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  By  subsequent  kings,  in 
repairing,  (from  the  perishable  materials  frequent,)  enlarging,  adorning, 
and  imagery,  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  more,  it  is  estimated, 
have  been  out-laid.  Is  the  old  Spanish  ambassador  indulging  in 
Castilian  hyperbole,  when  he  tells  us  of  seeing  a  temple,  which,  *  no 
other  in  the  world  could  equal  in  grandeur?'  And  this  is  but 
one  —  perhaps  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate  —  of  about  forty 
*  royal  wats'  built  and  wholly  or  mostly  sustamed  from  the  royal 
treasury. 

There  are  also  vn  Bangkok  and  vicinity,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  wats,  built  and  sustained  by  nobles  and  men  of  wealth,  an«l 
tenanted  with  the  former,  by  thirty  thousand  mendicant  priests  and 
novitiates.  Surely  such  splendid  and  costly  '  merit-making '  must  up- 
lay  a  broad,  smooth  road  through  this  world,  through  the  many  Lea. 
vens  of  blessedness,  to  Nir^'an,  the  highest  heaven,  of  absolute,  m- 
changing,  and  unchangeable  repose.  But  oh  I  how  sadly  contrast  ihi* 
leaf  hovels,  which  make  up  the  city,  and  densely  cluster  in  the  Ten- 
shadows  of  these  St.  Peter's  and  Notre  Dames  and  St.  Paurs!  Ah  I 
these  magnificent  wats  are  not  the  blessing  of  a  high,  brilliant  ciril- 
ization:  they  are  the  curse  of  a  fathomless,  deathly  dark  saper- 
stition  I 

About  the  middle  of  October  opens  the  Carnival  of  the  A^tic 
Venice,  and  the  'Great  Revival  Time  of  Siam.»  For  weeks,  repairing 
and  garnishing,  within  and  without,  have  been  going  on  at  the  wau 
During  three  nights  of  the  full  moon,  thousands  of  ticals  are  bamed  in 
splendid  fire-works  before  the  royal  palaces,  in  the  presence  of  multi- 
tudes.  The  river  is  covered  with  transparencies  of  birds,  animals,  and 
men,  and  lit  up  for  miles  with  innumerable  tapers  floating  along  in  mo- 
ccssion  on  leaves  or  ornamented  frames.  Musical  and  theatrical  boiti 
ply  hither  and  thither.  Now  the  eventful  first  day  arrives.  A  richly- 
gilded  barge,  with  hull  of  a  single  tree,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  and  lofty  bow  and  stem  decked  with  horse-hair  plumes  and 
Masonic-like  aprons,  with  a  hundred  gilded  paddles  simultaneously  ris- 
ing above  the  red-uniformed  men,  moves  from  the  palace  landing. 
Upon  a  golden  throne,  beneath  a  golden  and  crimson  canopy,  shaded 
by  golden  umbrellas,  fanned  by  large,  solid  golden  fans,  served  by 
crouching  nobles  from  golden  dishes,  sits  the  King  of  Siam,  the  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  of  Buddh.  In  front  and  rear  are  the  like  gorge- 
ous boats  of  princes  and  nobles,  each  manned  by  fifty  to  eighty  men 
in  their  gayest  dress,  and  each  carrying  two  or  three  standard«bearen. 
The  air  is  filled  with  the  simultaneous  shouts  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  with  the  clang  of  staves  and  standards  on  the  decks,  and  the  dii- 
cords  (lire  and  execrable  of  many  bands.  River  and  canals  are 
cleared  of  boats,  and  low,  in  secret  places,  the  people  are  peering  and 
gazing  out  on  royalty. 

Tlie  procession  reaches  the  wat :  instantly  thousands  of  paddles  are 
droppc(l,  thousands  of  hands  clasped  and  uplifted  to  the  forehead,  as 
the  king  steps  ashore.  Seated  on  a  golden  sedan,  he  is  bome  on  the 
sliouldcrs  of  men  to  the  temple.  Crouched  on  the  floor  the  priests  are 
chanting  prayers:  all  crouched  save  one:  to  the  high-priest,  *11ie 
Lord  of  the  Wat,'  even  the  monarch  kneels.  He  prostrates  himself 
three  times  before  Buddh,  presents  his  offering  to  him,  or  rather  hii 
reprcsontativos  in  the  yellow  robes,  and  retires.  The  landing  and 
gate-way  through  which  royal  feet  have  trod,  are  closed  for  another 
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year,  and  he  proceeds  as  before,  to  other  wats,  or  to  the  palace.    And 
itisthiis  — 

' Thx  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pomp  and  gold.* 

Thus,  alaoy  with  bewildering  dazzle  and  gilded  fetters,  her  kings 
and  millions  are  blinded  and  bound  in  hopeless  heathenism. 

For  ten  or  twelve  days  the  king  in  pei-son,  or  by  deputation  of 
noblca,  continues  his  '  wat-visiting '  and  '  merit-making '  extraordinary. 
The  people  then  be^  theirs,  and  for  days  the  rivers  and  canals  are 
jubilant  with  Hhe  lords  of  creation'  bearing  gifts  to  the  priests. 
llien  succeed  the  fair  sex,  and  Broadway  and  the  Boulevards  at  the 
meridian  of  feminine  splendor  are  eclipsed.  Scores  of  ladies  of  rank 
afloat,  in  gold  and  diamonds  and  crape  and  brocade  and  satin,  their 
female  attendants  and  rowers  in  the  most  ununifoim  uniform  of  orange 
and  Uue  and  scarlet  and  purple  and  green  and  white  and  variegated 
cotton  and  silk !  But  you  cannot  now  ^  gaze  on  woman^s  beauty  as  a 
Btar.'  Queerly,  after  the  manner  of  Turkish  ladies,  the  face  is  all  hid, 
aave  the  laughing  eye,  by  the  scarf  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and 
about  the  head.  Perhaps,  consolatory,  this  is  to  aid  the  weak  humanity 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  bearing  presents,  the  poor  bachelors  of  the 
wata,  commanded  sacredly  to  ^seek  not  pleasure  by  looking  upon 
women.'  Now  finally,  as  the  tale  is  told.  Young  Siam  takes  to  the 
water,  and  the  evening  air  rings  with  the  laughs  and  shouts  and  songs 
of  the  wat-bound  crowd.  Landing,  all  within  the  grounds  is  hushed 
as  a  desert  night.  Not  a  form  or  light  to  be  seen,  not  a  voice  to  be 
heard.  All  priesthood  is  sleeping  the  sweet  sleep  of  conscious  inno- 
cence and  hard-earned  ^  holiness.'  Noiselessly  the  youthful  devotees 
steal  up  with  their  offerings  to  the  doors  of  the  cells,  and  as  noiselessly 
retire — but  not '  for  good.'  Their  '  pile '  of  merit  is  not  yet  rounded 
off  At  a  safe  distance  they  faU  in  line  and  front  face,  and  at  the  word, 
pour  in  a  volley  of  stones  and  bricks  —  beneath  which  Sebastopol  might 
have  fillen  —  upon  the  doors  of  'the  Seven  (hundred)  Sleepers.'  In 
an  instant  out  rush  the  tei*rified  and  enraged  piiests  to  catch  and  to  cas- 
tigate the  disturbers  of  their  sweet  slumbers,  but  fail  alike  of  the  diffi- 
cult premise  and  of  the  desired  sequence.  The  boys  and  girls  in  high 
glee  escape  to  the  boats,  and  the  pretended  rage  about  pretended 
alambers  of  their  pursuers  soon  subsides,  in  the  appropriation  of  their 
offerings. 

Below  the  Foreign  Cemetery  is  a  wat,  in  the  rear  of  whose  other 
edifices  is  a  structure  unique  and  interesting.  A  temple  of  stuccoed 
brick,  built  in  imitation  of  a  Chinese  junk,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  forty  broad;  its  gaudily-painted  stem  high  above  mortal 
residences,  the  dwelling  of  a  Buddh.  This  is  a  lusus  artis  of  the  last 
king,  who  died  in  1851. 
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From  scenes  of  saddening  mirth  and  mournful  magnificence,  let  us 
go  down  to  the  Valley  of  Hmnom.  We  enter  the  vast  and  much 
neglected  grounds  of  *  The  Wat  of  Burnings.'  We  linger  to  gaze  at 
the  rains,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  vines,  of  a  Pagoda  designed 
originally  to  be  the  loftiest  in  the  city,  and  now  towering,  though 
tottering,  on  its  treacherous  and  sunken  foundations.  Passing  on, 
frightening  from  our  path  the  pet  horses  of  some  pet  prince,  we  como 
to  altar-like  piles  of  plastered  brick,  on  and  around  which  are  the 
debris  of  nobler  temples  than  art  and  wealth  ever  built.  Here,  almost 
daily,  writhe  and  roast  and  consume  in  intense  fires  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  But  on,  to  the  gate-way  of  this  area.  We  care  not  to  enter. 
Lonely  but  not  deserted.  On  the  margin  of  its  gr^n,  stagnant  pools, 
beneath  its  clumps  of  rank  vegetation,  gaunt,  vagabond  dogs  ore  tear- 
ing and  craunching — what  ?  On  those  trees  a  hundred  black  ravens, 
on  those  gallows-like  cross-beams  a  score  of  great,  gray,  loathsome 
vultures  are  glutted,  dozing.  Glutted  with  what  ?  Ah  I  if  you  have 
seen  with  us  the  vile  crows  floating  and  feeding  on  a  little  dead  child 
in  the  river-tide,  or  the  foul  vultures  rending  it  lodged  in  some  margin 
eddy,  and  gulping  it  piece  by  piece,  you  know  what.  Human  bodies, 
the  flesh  of  men !  Of  men  too  poor  of  money  or  of  friends  to  have  the 
pittance  of  that  honor  paid  to  their  remains,  which  burning,  and  burn- 
ing alone,  can  give  to  a  Siamese.  What  horrors  are  every  day  to  be 
seen  at  Wat  Sikate !  What  horrors  of  horrors,  when  the  pestilence 
has  loaded  the  burning-places  of  this  Gehenna  with  hundreds  of  bodies 
first  in  this  Golgotha,  stripped  of  their  flesh  by  dogs  and  crows  and 
vultures  I  We  hastened  to  re-join  those  whose  woman-eye  we  would 
not  to  look  upon  such  a  sight — once  seen,  seen  forever. 

Would  you  go  up  to  the  Mecca  of  Siam,  to  Phra-Bat,  that  *  Sacred 
Foot '  of  Buddh,  to  visit  which  is  the  deepest  longing  of  the  devout? 
A  few  hours  with  the  northward  tide  to  Ayuthia,  an  ancient  capital,  a 
century  ago  destroyed  by  the  Burmese  invader.  Within  the  old  city's 
nine  miles  circuit  of  prostrate  walls,  the  chief  relics  of  former  greatness 
and  splendor,  are  the  rankly  overgrown  ruins  of  temples  and  images. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  sitting  images  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  Tradi- 
tion, perhaps  history,  tells  of  a  standing  image,  in  whose  composition 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  two  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and 
four  hundred  pounds  of  gold  were  consumed.  Dbtant  three  or  four 
miles,  and  reached  by  elephants,  or  at  seasons,  by  boats  over  tide- 
merged  rice-fields,  stands  a  wat  which  from  1387  (according  to  legend) 
has  survived  the  devastations  of  time  and  of  war.  Its  central  pagoda 
has  encircling  galleries,  a  lofty  dome,  the  home  of  a  Buddh  and  of  bati 
and  crows,  and  a  gilded  spire  with  point  four  hundred  feet,  it  is  said, 
from  the  ground.  Here  are  images  innumerable,  firom  the  finy  Boddh- 
ling  of  three  or  four  inches,  to  the  majestic  statue,  many  much  prised 
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for  age,  many  re-gilded  by  the  present  king.  A  recent  and  most  re- 
liable visitor  estimates  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  images  within 
this  wat.    It  is  indeed  *  The  Golden  Mountain,'  revered  and  loved. 

Seat  yourself  on  one  of  the  *  old-fashioned  stage-coaches,'  or 
on  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  the  jungle,  or  literally,  on  the  back  of 
a  huge  elephant,  for  a  ride  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  Or,  if 
you  fear  being  lost  and  wandering  hours  —  like  a  lady  friend  of 
onTB^-with  an  ignorant  guide,  proceed  in  your  boat  to  a  higher  point 
on  the  river.  At  all  times  many,  at  certain  times  multitudes,  of  gay 
and  gayly-dressed  devotees  throng  this  route.  At  the  landing-places 
are  hundreds  of  ornamented  boats,  and  on  shore  *a  little  city  of 
temporary  houses,'  merry,  especially  by  night,  with  music,  dancing, 
feasting,  gaming,  and  theatricals.  Leaving  the  revels  behind,  your 
elephant  will  '  spring '  you  along  over  the  well-beaten  road,  pausing 
now  and  then  for  a  draught  of  water  for  himself  and  you  from  the  pil- 
grim-wells. A  few  hours  and  the  sacred  mountain  looms  up  before 
yon ;  its  summit  spired  with  pagodas,  its  base  graced  with  a  wat  mag- 
nifieent  in  all  the  magnificence  of  costly  materials  and  art. 

Toil  up  the  long  ascent  of  the  mountain,  not,  with  the  devotees,  on 
your  knees,  to  the  splendid  temple,  the  casket  of '  The  Glory  of  Siam.' 
Forgoing  the  thrice-made  round  of  the  others,  enter  at  once  a  hall 
twenty-five  feet  square,  with  walls  covered  with  paintings,  and  pave- 
ment covered  throughout  with  sheets  of  silver.  No  colossal  image 
sanctifies,  no  imposing  rites  solemnize  the  place.  But  sacred  and 
solenm  it  seems.  You  deem  not  strange  the  wish  of  those  bowed 
worshippers  —  though  perchance  it  find  not  words  —  *Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.' 
In  the  centre  of  the  dimly-lighted  apartment  is  a  silver  railing,  about 
a  yard  long,  a  half  wide,  and  a  third  high,  over-hung  by  a  canopy 
heavily  gilded  and  curtained  with  cloth  of  gold.  Within  and  beneath 
is  one  of  the  '  foot-prints '  which  so  kindly 

BuDDH,  *  departing  left  behind  him, 
On  the '  solid  mountain  rocks 

of  Siam,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah.  It  is  however  not  to  be  seen. 
Whether  wholly,  as  the  devout  say,  *  on  account  of  the  many  offerings 
covering  it,'  some  might  doubt.  Indeed  they  might  not,  if  present 
when,  as  annually  by  the  king  all  those  piles  of  yellow  cloth  are  re- 
moved to  robe  the  priests,  and  that  wealth  of  gold  to  be  transformed 
into  images  of  Buddh,  see  any  thing  which  their  highest  fidth  could 
make  an  imprint  of  '  The  Sacred  Foot.'  But  lest  I  weaken  the  faith 
of  any,  I  transcribe  from  the  French  Bishop,  in  whose  favored  diocese 
it  is,  Uhe  history  of  this  relic :  In  the  year  1602  notice  was  sent  to 
the  Ejng  at  Ayuthia,  that  a  discovery  had  been  made  at  the  foot  of  a 
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mountain,  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  foot-mark  of  Buddha.  The  king 
sent  his  learned  men,  and  the  most  intelligent  priests,  to  report  if  the 
lineaments  of  the  imprint  resembled  the  description  of  the  foot  of 
Buddha,  as  given  in  the  sacred  Pali  writings.  The  examination  hav- 
ing taken  plaoe,  and  the  report  being  in  the  affirmative,  the  king 
caused  the  monastery.of  Phra-Bat  to  be  built,  which  has  been  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  his  successors.' 

Who  could  longer  doubt  ?    But  alas,  it  is  believed,  sadly  believed 
by  the  thousands  and  thousands  who,  to  ^  make  merit,'  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  at  great  expense,  yearly  pilgrimage  hither  with  richest 
offerings  of  cloth  and  gold.    How  pitifully  believed  by  those  who,  too 
poor  for  such  costly  gifts,  stand  for  houi*s  and  with  the  large  priest- 
&n,  fan  '  The  Sacred  Foot.'    On  two  sides  of  the  hall,  in  frames  four 
feet  by  one  and  a  hal^  are  plates  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  purporting  to 
be  fiic^imiles  of  the  foot-print.    Go  out  from  the  dim  silence  of  this 
great  high-place  and  seek  one  more  proof  of  faith  and  devotion.    It  is 
at  another  mountain,  where  many  years  ago  Buddh  sat  to  the  sun, 
possibly  an  anachronism,  for  his  daguerreotype.    The  plate  was  a  vast 
granite  rock,  now  constituting  one  entire  side  of  a  temple.    Bat, 
mUerabile  dietu^  to  the  '  Farangs '  from  over  the  sea,  the  tjrpe  like  the 
Typce  IB  not  visible.    The  substance  &ded,  the  shadow  for  them  not 
caught !  •  Their '  want  of  merit  prevents  their  seeing  it  by  day,  though,' 
if  known  to  be  in  haste  in  depart,  ^  they  might  see  it  when  the  temple 
is  illuminated  at  night.'    We  cannot  taiTy.    We  cannot  believe.    We 
can,  oh  1  how  we  do  pity  1     Our  wanderings  among  the  Sacred  Places 
of  Siam  are  forever  ended. 


BOUIi       OONFLIOTB. 

Defeated!  but  never  dishoartened  I 

Repulsed  I  but  unoonquered  in  will, 
Upon  dreary  discomfitures  building 

Her  virtue's  strong  battlements  still. 
The  Soul  in  the  siege  of  temptations 

Yields  not  unto  fraud,  nor  to  might ; 
Unquelled  by  the  rush  of  the  passions 

Serene  'mid  the  tumults  of  fights  I 

She  sees  a  grand  prize  in  the  distance, 

She  hears  a  glad  sound  of  aodaims, 
The  crown  wrought  of  laurels  immortal, 

The  music  far  sweeter  than  fiune's, 
And  so,  'gainst  the  rush  of  the  passions 

She  lifts  the  broad  buddcr  of  right, 
And  so,  through  the  glooms  of  temptataooa, 

She  walks  in  a  splendor  of  light  I 
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It  k  usually  maintaiDed  that  the  marked  change  in  Banters  mind 
at  the  time  of  hia  exile  came  from  iDdignation  at  his  banishment  from 
Florence,  and  that  on  this  account  he  left  his  old  associates,  the  Guelphs, 
and  went  over  to  the  Imperialists.  Tliis  view,  however,  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  examination,  and  is  refuted  by  the  CictB  of  the  case  as  well 
as  by  the  whole  inward  development  of  tlio  man.  By  mental  constitu- 
tion be  was  a  cosmopolitan  idealist,  and  bis  mind  ever  rose  from  local 
facts  to  universal  principles,  alike  in  letters,  religion,  and  politica. 
While  with  the  Guelphs,  he  hoped  to  seciire  to  Italy  her  place  among 
the  nations  by  the  union  of  the  various  cities  and  provbces  under  the 
protection  of  the  popes.  When  sad  experience  taught  him  the  essen- 
tially discordant  dij^position  of  the  Italian  comni unities,  the  restless 
ambition  of  the  old  nobles,  the  xipstart  arrogance  of  the  new  merchant- 
princes  who  despised  the  people  from  whose  ranks  they  had  risen, 
and  the  incessant  intrigue  and  insatiate  ambition  of  the  popes,  he  evi- 
dently looked  for  some  higher  and  broader  principles  of  Italian  unity 
more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Rome  whose  glory 
he  cherished  as  part  of  his  own  birth-right.  lie  sought  for  a  succes- 
sor to  the  old  Ctesars,  an  embodiment  of  his  ideal  state,  and  bis  trans- 
cendental logic,  craving  an  historic  basis  for  its  deductions,  traced  the 
providential  coua-se  of  the  Roman  sceptre  from  Csesar  Augustus  through 
Charlemagne  to  bis  successors  in  the  new  German  empire.  Hb  ex- 
perience at  Rome  dissipated  the  fond  vision  that  the  popes  were  to  re- 
store the  political  unity  of  the  world,  and  convinced  him  that  the  less 
they  mixed  theinseh  es  with  politics,  the  better  alike  for  church  and 
state*  His  conversion,  therefore,  to  the  Imperial  party  went  of  course 
band  in  handi  with  his  oppoi^ition  to  the  temporal  dominion  of  Rome. 

It  mnst  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  for  eight  or  nine  years  be- 
fore his  banishment,  his  mind  had  been  in  a  transitional  state  from 
youtbftil  enthusiasm,  through  much  worldly  care  and  perhaps  worldly 
indulgence,  to  a  mature  fiuth  which  renewed  and  transfigured  all  the 
visions  of  his  youth.  After  tlie  deatli  of  Beatrice,  notwithstanding 
the  agony  of  his  first  grief,  he  appears  to  have  fallen  for  a  time  from  his 
ideal  of  character,  and  to  have  been  borne  away  on  the  general  tide 
of  secular  thinking  and  living,     lie  married  into  on©  of  the  conspicu- 
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0U8  families  of  Florence,  and  probably  was  not  exempt  from  the  luxuri- 
ous habits  of  his  associates.  Ho  studied  the  new  critical  philosophy  of 
the  age,  and  perhaps  learning  to  analyse,  forgot  to  believe,  and  thus 
lost  the  impassioned  ftdth  of  his  youth.  Political  agitators  completed 
the  distraction,  and  he  needed  a  severe  discipline  to  win  him  back  to 
his  first  love.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as  sapematoraQy 
converted  about  the  year  1300.  His  troubles  shut  from  him  the  garidi 
light  of  the  world,  and  a  vision  came  over  him  which,  like  the  evemng 
star,  led  back  to  him  the  whole  heavenly  host  of  eternal  troths.  From 
that  experience,  whatever  it  was,  he  dates  the  ori^n  of  his  great  wori[ 
and  the  final  direction  of  his  mind.  Wegele  portrays  with  a  masteriy 
hand  the  progress  of  this  literary  and  apparently  spiritoal  regenera- 
tion in  his  exposition  of  the  ^New  Life'  to  which  we  have  alladed,aod 
argues,  from  the  absence  of  all  political  discussions  in  its  pages,  that 
the  author  wished  to  have  one  charmed  sphere  that  should  be  wholly 
free  from  worldly  strife,  an  end  which  he  secured  by  the  bold  poetic 
license  of  antedating  the  work  by  some  years,  that  he  might  thus  rerel 
once  more  in  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  and  allow  the  world  no  domimoQ 
over  his  idol.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  or  explanation,  the  &ci 
is  undoubted  that  thenceforward  he  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and 
began  to  build  it  in  lofty  rhyme  for  all' time. 

Thenceforward,  through  all  his  bitter  quarrels  with  his  foes,  and  aU 
his  intense  interest  in  the  current  of  afilurs,  we  may  trace  the  presence 
of  the  same  ideal  theory  of  society,  state,  and  church.  The  Beatrice 
of  his  visions  was  the  type  of  his  own  thought,  which  had  gone  up 
from  cai-th  to  heaven  and  sought  to  bring  down  to  the  earth  the  order 
of  hcavcn^s  own  law.  If  the  vision  proved  his  madness,  there  vaa 
method  in  tlic  madness  and  a  wiser  method  than  in  what  woridlings 
call  prudence.  His  education  was  now  complete,  and  the  lover,  ato- 
dent,  and  statesman  was  to  become  the  poet  of  Christendom. 

The  years  of  his  exile  were  the  years  of  his  gp^atness,  and,  while  a 
wanderer  from  Florence,  he  was  building  up  that  amazmg  stnictare  of 
imagination  which  has  outlived  the  dynasties  that  persecuted  him.  He 
lived  twenty  years  after  his  banishment  in  various  cities  of  Italy, 
yearning  like  a  lost  child  for  his  native  home,  yet  nobly  refumng  to  re- 
turn by  any  sacrifice  of  honor.  He  was  generally  the  guest  of  princdy 
patrons  of  letters,  yet  to  a  man  of  his  nature,  dependence  howerer 
robed  in  splendor,  was  degradation ;  and  he  speaks  with  angniah  of 
the  misery  of  climbing  '  other  people's  stairs ; '  tells  '  how  salt  the  taste 
of  bread  is,  that  is  not  our  own.'  During  his  exile  his  life  was  cUrerfr 
fied  by  three  sanguine  efforts  to  subdue  Florence  to  the  GhibeOine  or 
imperial  interest,  and  to  win  for  himself  and  his  friends  an  honorable 
return.  The  second  of  these  efforts  was  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Henry  the  Seventh,  a  generous  and  most  worthy  prinee, 
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whom  the  poet  regarded  as  the  especial  messenger  of  Gob  and  the 
head  of  the  new  empire  that  was  to  cover  the  earth.  Henry's  expedi- 
tion inspired  Dante's  Latin  work  'De  Monarchic,'  and  also  his  impas- 
Bioned  letter  to  the  princes  of  Italy ;  the  fonner  work  being  an  elabo- 
rate defence  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Emperor  and  his  independence 
of  the  Pope  —  the  latter  document  being  a  vehement  appeal  to  the 
It^jlian  rulers  to  g!ve  up  their  dissensions  and  rally  around  the  standard 
of  the  sovereign  who  had  eome  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  set  all 
strifes  at  rest  and  to  establish  the  great  monarchy  that  was  to 
crown  the  ages  and  bless  the  world.  Henry's  campaign  began  in 
1310,  and  ended  with  his  death  in  1313.  Before  the  works  called  forth 
by  this  eventful  period,  Dante  had  written  the  *  Convito '  or  Banquet, 
an  attempt  to  give  a  familiar  view  of  true  philosophy;  and  aftei 
Henry's  death  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  veniacular  tongue ;  by  both 
productions  proving  himself,  and  in  spite  of  hLs  high-toned  dogmas  of 
legitimacy,  the  fatljer  of  popular  letters  and  education.  During  the 
performance  of  these  tasks,  and  throughout  all  his  various  wanderings, 
trials,  and  labors,  his  great  work  went  on.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  The  Divina  Commedia  was  himself,  hi^  times,  his  faith,  his 
world,  set  to  music.  It  was  a  growth  more  than  a  structure,  and  it 
grew  as  his  own  life  grew,  a  living  temple  whose  walls  were  drawn  to 
gether  like  the  tissues  of  the  body  by  an  organic  affinity,  and  whose 
choirs  learned  their  music  as  the  heart  learns  its  song.  He  did  not 
call  his  poem  by  its  present  name  *  Divina  Commedia,'  l)«t  simply  *La 
Commedia  di  Dante  Alleghieri,'  moflning  to  signify  not  that  t!ie  work 
was  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  a  comedy,  but  merely  that  it  was 
written  in  the  common  colloquial  speech,  instead  of  the  stately  tragic 
phrase,  and  ended  pleasantly  instead  of  sadly. 

The  plan  of  the  poem  is  too  fiimiliar  to  intelligent  readers  to  justify 
MS  in  any  minute  description,  and  we  only  give  a  simple  outline  to 
serve  to  show  the  poet's  idea  and  justify  our  course  of  interpretation. 
It  is  based  upon  the  opinions  of  his  age  regarding  the  structure  of  the 
nnivei-se,  and  undertakes  to  give  in  a  hundred  cantos  a  full  portraiture 
of  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven  by  a  seer  who  shows  at  every  step  a 
full  knowledge  of  his  own  earth.  The  iirst  part,  tlie  Inferao,  opens; 
with  a  description  of  the  poers  sad  plight  in  the  middle  of  life,  when 
astray  and  benighted  in  a  dark  wood,  he  tries  at  dawn  to  climb  a  hill 
and  is  driven  back  by  three  beasts,  a  leopard,  a  lion,  and  a  she-wolf,  lie 
is  comforted  by  the  appearing  of  a  dignified  personage,  who  announces 
himself  as  Virgil,  and  promises  to  show  him  another  path  which  the 
she-wolf  does  not  control,  and  which,  after  revealing  to  him  the  doom 
of  the  anfid,  shall  guide  him  to  the  land  of  the  blessed.  Virgil  also 
predicts  the  coming  of  a  greyhound  that  shall  at  last  rid  the  earth  of 
the  wolfs  presence.    The  poet  follows  hb  guide  down  into  the  caverni* 
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of  the  C'lrlh,  mid  sees  the  horrors  of*hell.  This  place  is  represented  as 
having  its  centre  directly  under  Jerusalem,  and  as  being  an  immenik', 
dark,  circular  abyss,  becoming  narrower  by  successive  degrees  as  it  goes 
deeper.  The  general  form  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone,  wliich  lias  its 
base  toward  the  surface,  and  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The 
sides  of  it,  on  which  his  path  lies,  are  occupied  by  a  scries  of  horizon, 
tal  circles,  or  circular  stages,  generally  separated  from  each  other  by 
steep  descents,  and  diminishing  like  the  rows  of  the  ami>hithcatre. 
There  are  nine  of  these  circles  with  various  subdivisions.  Into  these 
dreary  caverns  the  souls  of  the  lost  descend  to  depths  according  to 
their  gnilt,  the  worst  sinners  sinking  into  the  lowest  and  narrowest 
spaces  nearest  to  Satan,  the  infernal  king,  who  is  planted  at  the  very 
bottom  of  hell  in  everlasting  darkness.  In  the  first  five  circles,  or  the 
upper  hell,  are  found  the  different  sins  of  incontinence,  or  t^ins  of  the 
passions,  while  the  lower  hell  exhibits  the  doom  of  the  malicioua,  or 
those  who  wilfully  plot  against  their  neighbor  or  their  God. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  Inferno  is  founded  wholly  upon  the  poet's 
own  ideas  of  human  Avickedncss,  and  it  is  his  own  vision  of  judgment 
clothed  in  the  mystical  garb  of  his  age.  The  common  creed  gave  him 
the  outline  of  the  dark  abode,  but  he  peopled  it  with  his  own  remem- 
brances and  creations  in  striking  contrast  with  the  monstrous  sjMictres 
of  current  superstition.  He  starts  from  his  own  personal  confiicts  with 
wrong  upon  his  pilgrimage,  and  sees,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  impersonation 
and  punishment  of  the  wTongs  that  had  assailed  him  and  his  race.  The 
luxury  and  restlessness  of  the  leopard,  that  beast  of  Bacchus,  was  not 
only  Florence,  but  all  lust  like  hers.  The  lion  was  the  French  monarchy 
and  all  reckless  ambition  of  kindred  mould.  The  she-wolf  was  Rome 
and  the  grasping  avaiice  which  Rome  represented.  Virgil  was  to  him 
the  impersonation  of  the  classic  literature,  especially  of  the  Roman 
political  philosophy  that  saved  him  from  the  papal  tyranny,  taught 
him  to  study  mankind  profoundly,  and  prepared  him  for  a  higher  guide 
through  the  heavenly  spheres.  All  the  forms  of  wo  in  hell  are  evi- 
dently the  expression  of  tenderness  which  the  poet  had  noted  in  books 
or  experience.  He  sees  every  where  the  same  principle  of  i*ctribation 
at  work,  the  principle  that  every  sinner  must  bo  punished  by  toni- 
ing  his  own  sin  against  him ;  and  in  spite  of  many  absurd  distinctions 
between  the  lost  and  the  saved  that  were  required  by  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church,  the  candid  reader  cannot  but  bo  impressed  with  the 
power  of  these  terrible  visions  of  judgment,  and  their  general  trathful- 
ness  to  our  reasonable  ideas  of  the  close  connection  between  tians- 
gression  and  its  doom.  There  is  tremendous  power  as  well  as  truth  in 
his  disthiction  between  offences  of  passion  and  of  malice;  a  distinction 
which  needs  no  comment  as  we  pass  by  gradual  descent  from  the  upper 
circle  \vhere  the  victims  of  lust  dwell  in  darkness,  tossed  by  fierce 


winds,  (with  some  instances  of  pathetic  angnisli,  such  as  tlmt  of 
Francesca  and  her  lover,  which  made  Daute  faint,)  down  to  the  lowor 
circles  where  cold-blooded  traitors  and  assassins  dwell  embedded  in 
eternal  ice.  The  horrible  |jil grimace  is  relieved  by  many  traits  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  sucli  as  the  sturies  of  Francesca  and  TJgolino,  the  de- 
scription of  the  heathen  poets  who  welcome  the  bard  to  their  circle  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  great  gulf,  and  his  interviews  with  Brunetti  Latini 
and  other  friends,  whose  many  excellent  traits  the  sad  necessity  of 
their  being  tlieologically  drirnned  did  not  prevent  him  from  appreciat- 
ing and  loving.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  poet  loses  mercy  and 
makes  hell  the  more  horrible  by  his  satire,  as  in  Ms  almost  savage 
treatment  of  the  traitor  Bocca,  whose  face  ho  kicked  by  accident  with- 
out regret,  and  the  murderer  Alberigo,  whose  mask  of  frozen  tears  he 
refused  harshly  to  remove,  and  hk  terrible  lampoon  upon  his  enemy 
Boniface  the  Eightli,  whom  the  Simonists,  who  are  stuck  into  the  rock 
bead  downward,  with  the  feet  upward  in  the  fire,  are  represented  as 
cxpectmg  when  Diinte  comes,  and  who  is  greeted  by  Pope  Nicholas  the 
Third  from  his  rocky  burrow,  with  the  words,  'Arc  you  already  there, 
Bonitace ! '  as  mucli  as  to  say,  '  we  have  been  expecting  you.' 

Great  is  the  relief  on  quitting  the  dark  abyss,  and  the  reader 
breathes  more  freely  as  he  is  led  once  more  into  the  light  of  the  stars 
in  search  of  Purgatory  or  the  Mount  of  Purification,  This  mountain 
is  represented  as  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  its  summit 
being  the  antipode  of  Jerusalem »  Nothing  can  express  the  trant^i- 
tion  better,  and  also  show  the  poet's  gift  of  description  than  a  pas- 
sage from  the  first  canto  in  Leigh  Hunt^s  translation,  which  we  select  be- 
cause it  preserves  Dante's  own  rhyme,  the  'TerzaRima,'  and  makes 
UB  wish  that  Hunt  had  understood  Dante's  spirit  as  well  as  his  verse ; 


•  Tns  sweetest  Oriental  Ruppliire  blue 

Wluch  the  vfholQ  air  in  its  pure  bowra  had. 
Greeted  mine  eyea,  {jit  aa  the  heavens  withdrew : 

So  that  again  they  felt  assured  and  glad 
Soon  lui  they  isaticd  forth  from  Ihc  dead  air, 

Where  every  sigh  and  thought  had  made  them  cfad. 
The  beauteous  star,  which  lets  no  love  despair, 

Made  all  the  orient  hingh  with  loveliness, 
Veiling  the  Uah  that  glimmered  in  its  hair. 

I  turned  me  to  the  right  to  gaze  and  hlcas. 
And  «aw  four  more,  never  of  living  wight 

Beholdj  since  Auam  brought  us  our  distress; 
Heaven  seemed  rejoicing  in  the  happy  light. 

0  widowed  tiorthcm  pole  I  bereaved  indeed, 
Since  thou  hnat  had  no  power  to  see  that  8ight>' 

This  descriptioQ  of  the  Southern  Cross  has  been  thought  by  some  of 
the  poet's  admirers  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  future  discoveries  of  aa- 
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tronomy,  and  surely  it  is  quite  remarkable,  as  we  do  not  know  in  what 
way  in  that  age  he  could  have  learned  the  stars  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere unless  Italian  seamen  had  sailed  farther  south  than  is  supposed. 
Landed  on  the  shore  of  the  Mountain  of  Purification,  the  poet  and  his 
guide  are  welcomed  by  the  shade  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  is  strangely 
represented  as  the  Porter  of  Purgatory,  and  probably  because  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  which  may  be  considered  to  culminate  in  purifi- 
cation from  sin,  as  Virgil's  words  on  introducing  Dante  to  Cato, 
imply : 

*  Now  may  our  coming  please  thee.    In  the  search 
Of  liberty  he  journeys :  that  how  dear 

They  know,  who  for  her  sake  have  life  refused.' 

They  see  a  vessel  guided  by  an  angel  coming  toward  the  mountain, 
and  containing  a  hundred  souls  who  sing  the  psalm  ^  In  exitu  Israel 
de  Egypto,'  '  When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,'  as  they  drew  near. 
Among  the  company  Dante  recognizes  his  old  friend  Casella,  who 
taught  him  music,  and  greets  him  in  the  most  affectionate  way 
before  beginning  to  climb  tha  hill.  Now  the  poet,  who  was  be- 
fore a  spectator,  becomes  a  participant,  and  after  having  his  fore* 
head  marked  with  seven  Ps,  in  sign  of  the  seven  capital  sins,  he 
sees  the  letters  vanish  one  by  one  as  he  climbs  each  range  of  the 
mountain,  studies  the  inscriptions  and  pictures  on  the  cornices,  and 
submits  to  the  discipline  given  him  at  each  stage.  On  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Beatrice  appears  to  him  in  her  transfigured  beauty,  and  by 
rebukes  and  counsel  she  prepares  him  for  his  ascent  to  the  heavenly 
spheres.  The  top  of  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory  is  represented  as  the 
old  Eden,  or  the  earthly  Paradise,  which  was  supposed  to  be  thus  up- 
lifted and  preserved.  Here  the  poet,  redeemed  and  forgiven,  is  re- 
stored to  the  state  of  innocence,  and  renews  and  glorifies  the  visions 
of  his  youth  under  the  auspices  of  the  fiiir  spirit  who  had  first  opened 
his  soul  to  spiritual  beauty. 

The  journey  through  Purgatory  is  plainly  his  own  experience  ex- 
panded and  idealized  into  a  magnificent  description  of  the  suffering 
church,  or  the  souls  of  the  faithful  under  purifying  discipline.  The 
Purgatory  abounds  in  passages  of  graphic  beauty  and  of  startling 
power.  A  tone  of  singular  tenderness  pervades  the  book  and  gives 
bolder  relief  to  the  more  daring  passages.  The  pilgrims  do  not  forget 
nature  or  the  human  heart  in  their  ghostly  ascent,  and  the  magnificent 
tableau  of  the  course  of  redemption  under  the  teaching  of  glorified 
spirits  at  the  close  cannot  touch  us  more  than  such  words  as  these, 
which  sketch  the  evening  hour  when  the  spirits  of  the  flowery  valley 
sang  their  hymn  '  Te  lucis  ante  terminum : ' 

*  'T  WAS  now  the  hour  when  love  of  home  melts  through 
If  ea!s  liearts  at  sea,  and  longing  thoughts  portray 
The  moment  when  they  bade  sweet  friends  adieti ; 
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*  And  th(%  new  piT^ira  now,  on  his  lone  way, 
Thrills  if  lie  hears  the  drntaiit  vi*8pcr-beU 
That  scemfl  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day.' 

Suet  words  hfmg  the  st^ra  poet  at  once  home  to  onr  affections,  ami 
no  ghostly  superstitions  can  conceal  from  iis  the  living  humanity  that 
he  bears  with  hini  throu*^h  the  jniri^atorinl  tires  to  the  heavenly 
spheres.  The  dread  mountain  itself  answers  to  the  heart  of  mercy, 
[id  fihakes  its  mighty  chorus  to  the  hymn  of  the  faithfiil,  the  '  Glona 
•^fc  Excelsis.'  that  rises  whenever  a  soul  has  completed  its  course  of 
penance  and  been  purified. 

From  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  the  earthly  paradise,  he  ascends 
with  Beatrice  to  the  heavens  in  tlicir  nine  circles,  the  Moon,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Fixed  Stars,  the  Primum 
Mobile,  to  the  Empyrean  of  GoD\s  Eternal  Light.  It  is  somewhat 
GomfoHing  that  the  poet's  hell  is  so  small  and  his  heaven  so  large ; 
hell  being  about  three  hundred  miles  in  diameter  at  top  (about  the 
size  of  our  own  Empire  State)  and  a  Cfuarter  of  a  mile  at  bottom,  while 
heaven  is  the  whole  nniverse  outside  the  eartlu  The  Paradise  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  wonderful  portion  of  the  poem,  although  less  start- 
ling than  the  Inferno,  with  its  materialized  horrors,  and  less  excithig 
than  the  Purgatorio,  with  its  struggling  and  victorious  aspirations. 
The  Paradise  is  the  most  wonderful,  because  such  effects  are  produced 
from  materials  so  ethereal,  such  as  light,  music,  motion ;  because  the 
whole  history  and  life  of  religion  are  exhibited  in  the  most  consum- 
mate aitistic  portraitures;  and  because,  mth  all  its  dogmas  and  ritual- 
ism, it  presents  llie  purest  spiritual  religion  with  a  daring  that  pre?- 
sumeg  to  unveil  the  Goiuiead  Himself,  and  witli  a  humility  that  makes 
our  current  forms  of  pious  expression  seem  like  presumption.  The 
Paradise  is  altogether  too  methodical  and  intellectual  in  its  structure 
to  make  it  proper  to  attempt  any  brief  analysis.  The  whole  tone 
justifies  our  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  poem.  The  historian  iSchlosser, 
keen  and  rationalistic  as  he  is,  calls  the  Paradise  a  complete  manual 
of  contemplative  wisdom,  a  guide-book  to  the  higher  life.  The  key- 
note is  evidently  Dante's  own  experience  of  spiritual  religion,  and 
from  the  heaven  of  \m  own  soul  he  shapes  the  heaven  of  the  re- 
deemed. The  whole  poem  has  thus  a  unity  in  its  nature  and  its  form. 
The  motive  was  Dante's  o^\^[l  intense  experience,  and  the  book  was 
thus  his  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Tl>e  ibrm  was  virtually  an  effort  to  write 
the  Drama  of  Humanity  in  three  acts — ^  Humanity  lost  by  Sin,  Re- 
deemed by  purifying  pains,  Humanity  glorified  in  the  Light  and  Love 
of  God.  The  attempt  was  stupendous,  and  the  achievement  not  'a 
faihire.  The  Divina  Commcdia  is  probably  the  greatest  single  work 
of  human  genius  ever  produced  ;  for  no  other  one  composition  embo- 
died so  much  learning,  thought,  fancy,  imagination,  and  eloquence. 
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It  is  at  once  an  auto-biography,  a  political  philosophy,  a  system  of 
physics  and  metaphysics,  a  body  of  divinity,  a  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
It  is  an  encyclopasdia  set  to  music,  a  Kosmos  bursting  into  song. 
Through  all  the  parts  the  one  purpose  appears  of  showing  forth  the 
journey  of  the  soul  to  God.  The  division  of  the  whole  into  a  hun- 
dred cantos  is  expressive,  and  thus  the  poem  is  a  hundred-voiced 
choral  that  chants  the  ^Te  Deum'  of  centuries.  The  measure  itself 
the  Terza  Rima,  with  its  interlaced  triplets,  sounds  the  notes  of  the 
sacred  march ;  and  through  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven,  it  chimes 
forth,  like  responsive  choirs,  the  glories  of  that  three-fold  majesty  he- 
fore  whose  presence  he  at  last  prostrates  him  in  silence  entranced : 

*0  Eternal  Light  I 

Sole  in  Thyself  that  difeirst,  and  understood 
Bj  Thee  art  understood  by  Thee  alone : 
And  understanding  Thee  hast  love  and  joy.* 

If  climax  is  the  ruling  idea  of  art,  then  is  Dante  master.  He  took 
humanity  and  God  for  his  theme,  and  from  first  to  last,  with  wing 
that  never  tires  until  he  rests  before  the  sapphire  throne.  It  is  a  ma- 
jestic temple,  not  in  stone,  but  in  song ;  a  cathedral  symphonized  in 
three  parts,  beginning  with  the  sepulchral  crypts,  and  rising  into  mry 
spires,  whose  sweet  bells  answer  the  music  of  the  spheres  with  their 
chimes. 

No  space  remains  for  dwelling  upon  the  poet's  influence  as  indicated 
by  his  character,  genius,  and  ideas.  We  are  far  from  claiming  for  him 
any  exemption  from  frailty  or  error.  He  has  been  too  honest  with 
himself  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  his  passions ;  and 
every  careless  reader  may  see  on  every  page,  that  he  took  most  of 
his  theory  of  nature,  man,  and  religion,  from  the  current  notions  of  hi» 
age.  But  his  strongest  passions  were  hatred  of  meanness  and  love  of 
justice  and  truth  ;  his  dearest  theory  of  the  universe  taught  that  all 
true  life  is  from  God,  and  to  know  and  to  love  God,  is  to  live  eternally. 
In  this  faith  he  was  the  Plato  of  his  age ;  and  the  best  of  the  old  com- 
mentators, the  Platonist  Landino,  has  done  him  but  simple  justice.  His 
intellectual  power  was  vast  alike  in  range  and  force.  To  universality 
of  thought  and  intensity  of  feeling,  he  added  a  faculty  of  vision  wholly 
without  parallel.  He  saw  all  ideas,  affections, 'purposes  projected,  as 
it  were,  into  reality ;  and  every  seed  of  thought  started  up  at  oooe 
before  him  in  its  flower  and  fruit.  Hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven  thus 
have  a  marvellous  distinctness,  that  unites  something  of  S wedenboig^f 
comprehensiveness  with  Milton's  grandeur  and  De  Foe's  minateDen* 
Equally  marvellous  is  his  range  of  emotion,  and  he  touches  evory  noto 
of  passion,  from  buraing  rage  to  tenderest  devotion.  He  has  Swift's 
grotesque  humor,  Spenser's  sweetness,  Luther's  wrath,  and  AKem|»^8 
spirituality. 
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He  liatl  strong  passions  to  siibrlue,  and  witli  his  Germanic  force, 
which  tenijjts  Wegelc  to  claim  him  ns  a  German,  no  small  loiiven  of 
Italian  e.vc'itahility  wn.-^  mtnglcd,  Boccaccio  says  that  he  w\\<  sorac- 
tiracs  so  provoked  by  being  callerl  names  in  the  street  by  sanc-y  boys, 
that  he  threw  stones  at  thcni.  Ilis  g^tcm  face  eviileiitly  di-gtjiHHl  from 
the  multitmlc  his  gentle  heart ;  and  there  was  probably  some  reason 
for  the  remark  made  of  hira  by  a  woman  of  Verona,  as  he  wa^  enter- 
ing a  door;  'That  is  tlic  man  wIjo  goes  to  hell  when  he  pleases,  and 
brings  baclc  news  of  the  people  there,'  '  Very  likely,'  said  hcv  com- 
panion :  *-  do  n't  you  sec  \>  hat  a  cmly  beard  he  has,  and  what  a  dark 
lace? — owing,  I  dare  s;iy,  to  the  heat  and  smoke.'  The  poet  smiled 
at  the  remark,  and  so  do  wo. 

He  had  a  tremendous  will,  and  cveiT  line  of  his  pen  carries  as  much 
determination  as  the  lines  of  his  face,  especially  of  that  obslinati!  lower- 
lip.  He  was  an  exile,  yet  was  never  conquered,  Florence  banished  him, 
and  he  tried  to  humble  her  pride  before  tlie  irne  ruler.  When  the 
world  tnrned  against  him,  he  nmde  another  world  more  to  his  mind, 
and  gave  it  is  toes  —  and  especially  l  he  foes  of  man  —  their  deseits. 
lie  put  into  liell  the  popes  who  oppressed  him  and  the  CInirch  by 
their  greeti;  and  allowed  no  pope  nor  bishop,  but  the  great  master  of 
the  interior  life,  St.  Bernard,  to  interj)ret  the  Godhead  in  the  empy- 
rean. His  first  love  became  anothcr*s,  and  then  was  taken  away :  she 
re  turn  od  to  him  in  transfigured  beauty,  and  heavenly  wisdom  and 
grace,  in  the  form  of  Beatrice,  led  him  tlirough  the  starry  spheres. 
His  political  idol,  Henry  VH.,  died  baffled  in  his  schemes  of  winning 
back  Italy  to  its  old  allegiance;  but  Dante  gave  him  a  throne  in  heiv 
ven  among  the  saintly  kings  who  had  served  God  on  earth  with  sceptre 
as  sacred  as  the  crozier  according  to  his  creed.  The  world  that  he 
made  was  so  much  of  a  reality,  as  to  make  the  names  in  his  pages  im- 
mortal ;  and  some  of  the  descendants  of  his  enemies  have  snid  that 
they  would  give  any  thing  to  have  had  ihelr  ancestors  put  into  Dante's 
Inferno,  as  such  notice  would  have  mudc  the  whole  family  famous. 
With  all  his  will,  however,  he  did  not  carry  his  point ;  for  no  man  can 
turn  bnck  the  course  of  time  and  restore  a  defunct  age.  lie  ^vas  a 
Roman  and  a  Chi^tian,  and  believed  in  retaining  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  Christian  faitli,  with  Stsite  and  Church  distinct,  with  an  em- 
peror not  a  poutiflT,  and  a  pontiff  not  an  emperor.  His  great  poem  is 
pervaded  with  this  idea,  and  exhibits  the  poet's  exalted  notions  of  the 
sacrcdness  of  the  civil  empire  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  He  is  Virgil 
evangelized,  and  his  song  is  at  once  an  ^neid  and  an  Apocalypse, 
xealons  ibr  the  throne  of  the  Ca^sai-s  and  tlie  priesthood  of  CumsT  as 
coordinate  pow^ci*s,  as  in  the  days  before  Ilildehrand  set  the  priest- 
hood  above  the  throne.  He  is  the  great  troubadour-prophet  who 
wouhl  proclaim  the  '  magnua  smdorum  ordo '  Tvhich  Virgil  foretold  in 
his  Eclogues,  and  Justinian  prepared  by  his  Pandects.    His  best  bio- 
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graphor,  Wegele,  has  called  his  poem  the  '  swan  song  of  the  MlM/e 
Ages,'  and  in  one  sense  it  is  so.  Yet  although  the  age  died  witli  the 
song,  the  song  did  not  die  with  tlie  age,  but  expressed  rather  tlian  ex- 
hau.sted  its  life,  by  the  utterance  that  breathed  its  power  iiitanien. 
The  spirit  of  the  song  must  outlive  the  forms  and  traditions  of  the 
time,  for  it  belongs  to  humanity  and  to  God.  It  belongs  to  the  j^reat 
future  of  literature,  and  shows  us  letters  emancipated  and  populaiized 
without  losing  their  prophetic  consecration.  It  belongs  to  the  social 
progress  of  humanity,  and  especially  to  the  true  life  of  the  household; 
for  never  since  time  was,  has  woman  found  such  a  champion  of  her 
commission  from  God  to  charm  and  spiritualize  life,  as  in  this  stern 
proi)het  of  song.  The  Divina  Commedia  is  a  living  word  still  also  for 
statesmen ;  and  the  ideal  emperor  whom  the  poet  celebrated  in  hi* 
tracts  and  verse  is  but  an  embodiment  of  that  sovereign  right  whicli 
is  destined  to  subdue  local  strifes  and  national  wars  into  the  peace, 
freedom,  and  hiw  of  the  true  humanity  that  is  to  be  under  the  reign 
of  God.  Religion,  last  and  chief  of  all,  cannot  spare  the  bard,  for  he 
is  the  most  religious  of  poets ;  and  the  song  that  made  him  thin  with 
meditation,  glows  from  first  to  last  with  the  fire  that  bums  and  con- 
sumes not.  He  was  a  devotee  yet  a  rcfonner,  and  with  the  spirit- 
ual faith  of  Fenelon  he  mingled  the  daring  liberty  of  Luther,  as 
earnest  for  Catholic  piety  as  hostile  to  papal  abuses. 

He  died  at  Kavenna,  in  1321,  atler  renewed  disappointments  anil 
mortifications  in  his  search  for  the  peace  that  he  found  not  from  men. 
His  mean  dress  was  changed  for  triumphal  robes ;  his  furrowed  brow 
was  crowned  with  laurel ;  and  nobles  and  people  crowded  to  do  honor 
to  his  dust.  We  now  can  interpret  that  funeral  as  they  could  not 
To  us  his  coflin  is  the  cradle  of  a  new  civilization,  and  from  that  Re- 
quiem of  the  past  rises  the  llesurgam  to  the  future.  Can  we  not  share 
something  of  his  own  power  of  vision,  and  as  we  stand  by  him  thiu 
robed  for  the  grave,  do  not  mysterious  voices  whisper  to  us  of  the  things 
that  shall  be  ?  Do  we  not  hear  the  infant  tongues  of  new  worKIs  of 
letters  lisping  the  promise  of  their  fame  ?  Wo  see  Dante  not  dead 
but  living,  the  father  of  the  literature  that  is  our  life.  Ho  sits  chief 
among  our  poets  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton  on  either  side,  .amidst 
the  majestic  hosts  of  song,  the  organ  of  a  word  human  yet  divine  — 
divine  surely  to  be  proved  when  the  word  shall  oe  rid  of  its  human 
alloy,  and  God  shall  be  heard  spealving  in  all  the  true  thoughts  and 
good  deeds  of  men.  God  of  the  ages  —  who  of  us  is  not  ready  to 
say  it  V  —  the  great  poets  are  His  creation !  We  bless  Hisf  for  them, 
and  pray  that  their  inspiration  may  be  the  nearer  and  dearer  to  as  as 
our  lives  march  to  the  music  of  their  song,  as  sings  our  bard  at  the 
close  of  his  great  poem : 

'  In  even  motion  bj  tho  lovo  impelled 
That  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stara.^ 
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WuAT  slmll  we  eat?  What  shall  we  drink?  And  wherewithal 
jShall  we  be  clothed  ?  continue  to  be  considerations  that  exercise  the 
carnal  and  worldly,  notwithstanding  the  Di\Tne  injunction  to  the  con- 
trary. 

In  its  persistency  io  the  effort  to  secure  a  wardrobe,  the  wicked 
urorld  has  succeeded  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory.  Doeskin  and 
■csalico  have  acconiplished  the  result.  If,  however,  there  be  a  great 
lack  of  the  conscientious  fibre  in  the  French  cloths  manufactured  in 
the  Bay  State,  and  Valenciennes  and  Brussels  have  nut  experienced 
the  purifying  properties  of  the  sea*air,  the  delusion  is  perfectly  harm- 
i^rn^  The  pocket,  it  is  true,  may  be  depicted  without  adequate  con- 
sideration ;  and  self-love  may  A^'ioce  under  the  conviction  of  a  simulated 
and  tawdry  ai>pare),  but  in  tlils  there  is  noticing  alarmingly  fatal.  The 
'innocent  possessors  of  sensibilities  so  delicate  will  survive  the  shock 
I  of  the  exposure.  But  eating  and  drbiking  require  serious  considera- 
ftion*  Whctt  it  is  that  people  eat  and  drhik  tliey  scarcely  know.  There 
!is  a  nomenclature,  it  is  true,  belonging  to  this  great  science  of  regaling 
the  physical  man ;  but  with  reference  to  their  original  application  and 
^nae,  the  terms  now  employed  are  certainly  misnomers.  We  speak 
[more  particularly  of  aiticles  of  food  which  undergo  a  pi'oceas  of  pre- 
'  paration,  and  are  somewhat  removed  from  a  condition  of  nature. 
I  Wo  find  bread,  for  instance,  compounded  of  potatoes,  alum,  beans, 
[chalk,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  silica,  pipe-clay,  bone-dust,  plaster  of 
fPai'is,  sulphate  of  copper,  etc. 

f  Coffee  is  adulterated  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  and  beans,  raangel- 
twnrzel,  acorns,  etc.  Tea  is  mixed  with  leaves  of  the  beech,  eltn,  wil- 
bow,  poplar,  sand,  starch,  etc.,  and  the  dangerous  auxiliaries,  Venetian 
Ijed,  chrome  yellow,  carbonate  and  arsenito  of  copper,  chrouiato  and 
^bichromate  of  potash,  etc.,  are  subsidized  to  give  the  counterfeit  the 

[requisite  color. 
That  which  is  sold  for  sugar,  contains  sand  and  plaster  of  Paris.    And 
the  cerulean  fluid  yclept  mills  if  it  bo  not  elaborated  in  the  diseased  oi^ 


iganisms  of  briefly  caudated  animals,  is  at  least  diluted  with  water  and 
^thickened  with  chalk,  and  m  some  instances  with  slieeps*  bntins ! 
[  It  may  be  interestuig  to  the  extractors  of  tobacco-juice  to  know, 
that  while  they  are  complacently  enjoying  an  imaginaiy  cud  of  placid 
itentment,  they  are  in  fiict  chewing  a  qtiid  of  bitter  disappointment ; 
to  those  who  resort  to  combustion  of  the  delightful  narcotic  for 
lions  of  happiness  in  the  upper-regions  of  the  blest,  to  learn  that  they 
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arc  regaling  themselves  with  the  fumes  of  most  unsentimental  and  un- 
inspiring mateiials.  Tobacco  contains  the  following  refreshing  m^e- 
dients :  bran,  oakum,  cabbage-leaves,  sea-weed,  roasted  chickory-root, 
beet-root  dregs,  fuller's  earth,  sal-ammoniac,  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
salt,  potash,  opium,  etc.  It  was  not  long  ago,  that  an  importer  in  this 
city  refused  to  pay  the  legal  duties  on  a  package  of  segars  at  the  Custom^ 
House,  on  the  ground  that  there  ioas  not  a  particle  of  tobacco  in  them  / 


Fio,  1. 

o,  Gronales  of  Potato-starch ;  b,  of  Tapioca-starch ;  e,  West-India  Arrow-root ;  d,  Sigo* 
starch. 

This  system  of  adulteration,  when  extended  to  the  depreciation  of 
what  supports  life,  or,  worse,  when  it  furtively  intermixes  a  health  sad 
even  life-destroying  agent,  should  be  exposed,  in  order  that  it  may  re- 
ceive from  the  public  the  condemnation  it  merits;  and  legisladoa 
ought  to  be  enlisted  in  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  the  baoefol 
fraud.  In  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  practice  of  adolterft- 
tion  extends  to  almost  every  article  of  food.  Not  only  do  InzaiieB 
possess,  the  deleterious  ingredients,  but  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life  are  contaminated ;  so  that  all  ages,  classes,  and  conditions  are  ez' 
posed  to  the  noxious  effects  of  this  shameless  outrage,  the  extent  of 
which  seems  to-be  limited  only — if  at  all  —  by  the  impossilnlity  of 
finding  materials  valueless  enough  to  be  profitably  used. 

Scarcely  any  thing  that  we  eat  or  drink  is  free  from  &Isification  of 
Bome  kind ;  either  by  mixture  of  a  cheaper  article  of  the  same  general 
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._;  iitneutiiry  cbaracter,  in  wliich  case  we  only  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
^  >r  n  given  amount  of  really  nutritious  footl,  and  are  only  cheated  out 
l^*.f  our  nioney ;  by  the  substitulioii  of  liarmless  yet  inferior  and  not 
^j^naally  palatable  substances,  in  ubicli  case  we  arc  defrauded  not  only 
|jyF  our  money,  but  of  the  proper  amount  of  food,  and  the  enjoyment 
jf  it ;  or,  finally,  which  is  far  worse,  by  the  addition  of  injurious,  and 
>tien  highly  poisonous  substances,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  satis- 
(actory  color,  improving  the  appearance,  or  of  disguising  certain  pro- 
I  duct^  of  decomposition  in  a  damaged  article.  In  tliis  last  case,  we  are 
^s  Bwindled  everyway  —  in  our  pockets,  oar  palates,  and  in  our  pan- 
m   creaiic  fim ctions. 

mt  The  detection  and  eacposure  of  a  large  class  of  these  adulterations 
H  is  within  the  province  of  chemical  science,  and  the  analyst  can  with 
K  the  most  unerring  precision  detect  the  existence  of  any  of  that  class 
H  of  substances  called  inorganic^  and  determine  the  quantity  to  the 
H  minutest  fraction  of  a  grain. 

W  But  in  the  determination  of  many  organic  substances,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  microscope*  Before  tliis  instru- 
ment  was  brought  to  the  aid  of  chemistry,  many  adulterations  of  food 
of  a  most  peniicious  character  were  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  ex- 
posure.  Chemical  reagents  revealed  very  little  respecting  the  use  of 
organic  matter  in  adulterations.  The  chemist  was  utterly  powerless 
to  distinguish  the  leaf  of  the  veritable  T.  Bohea  of  celestial  growth, 
from  that  of  the  willow  or  the  hawthorn.  He  could  not  distinguish 
between  pure  grouud  coflTee,  and  the  semblance  of  it  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  chicory.  But  the  microscope,  with  its  auxiliary  use  of 
polarized  light,  and  the  various  superior  appliances  with  which  modern 
art  has  supplied  it,  has  leil  no  problem  unsolved  in  this  direction.  It 
unravels  the  most  delicate  vegetable  tissues,  and  by  the  peculiarities 
of  their  structure,  designates  the  truo  and  the  ililse  \dth  unfailing  cer- 
tainty. All  vegetable  tbrms  have  definite  organisms,  these  organisms 
varying  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  The  root,  stem,  leaf,  and 
fruit,  all  exhibit  a  marked  ditference  in  their  organic  stmcture  — a 
structure  detectable  in  the  minutest  particle,  even  when  it  has  been 
^omid  to  impalpable  powder,  and  torrified  by  excessive  heat ;  so  that, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  adulterate  the  ground  coffee- 
berry  with  other  parts  of  the  coffee-plant  without  detection.  Even 
when  there  13  a  close  resemblance  in  the  organisms  to  be  smgled  out 
from  each  other,  there  still  exist  slight  shades  of  difference  that  enable 
the  microscopist  to  decide  with  certainty  between  the  real  and  the 
countei-ftut.  And  so  vigorously  docs  this  instrument,  in  the  liands  of  a 
master,  define  the  form,  measure  the  size,  and  analyze  the  structure  of 
the  most  delicate  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  that  the  most  cunning 
adulterations  are  brought  to  light,  leaving  no  escape  for  those  who,  in 
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supplying  our  alimeiitary  wants,  are  guilty  of  these  oriminal  &l8ifi- 
cations. 


Fio.  «. 
a,  Starch  granules  of  Wheat-flour ;  6,  of  Rye-flour ;  <?,  of  Indian-corn ;  <2,  of  Bice-floor. 

It  then  remains  for  the  people  at  large  to  rebuke  the  fraud,  to  re- 
dress the  high-handed  wrong,  and  to  punish,  through  the  competent 
authorities,  those  who  thus  recklessly  trifle  with  the  public  health. 

If  by  the  publication  of  an  extended  series  of  chemical  analyses  of 
food,  accompanied  by  the  most  searching  microscopic  examinations, 
we  can  expose  '  the  tricks  of  the  trade,'  and  awaken  in  our  own  citizens 
a  determination  to  live  longer  and  better  on  pure  food,  the  effort  shall 
not  be  wanting ;  and  the  names  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  wbo 
(so  fhr  as  our  investigations  extend)  are  guilty  of  these  adulterationt, 
will  be  published.  All  that  we  desire  is,  the  cooperation  of  honest 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  suffering  pabUc 

The  following  list,  taken  from  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Hassall, 
Marcet,  Mitchell,  and  others,  of  England,  and  corroborated  by  ex- 
aminations in  our  own  country,  will  give  a  condensed  history,  past  and 
present,  of  the  adulterations  of  the  more  common  articles  ot  food. 
Many  of  the  substances  used  are  not  only  harmless,  but  even  nntrir 
tious,  but  their  presence  too  often  involves  the  addition  of  still  other 
and  more  objectionable  constituents,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  colore 
and  improving  the  general  appearance  of  the  articles. 

Floub  :  Rice,  beans ;  r je,  com,  and  potato-flour ;  alum,  booe-dust,  powdered  flinti, 
plaster  of  Paria. 


I 
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Bkejid  :  M»ia!ie<3  potatoes ;  rice,  bean^  rye,  and  corn-flour ;  chalk,  plaster  of  Pari*, 
pipe-clay,  olum,  carboojite  of  animoDta,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc. 
I  Sugar  :  Wlicat  and  potato-flours,  tApiooa,  8tareh|  water,  lead^  iron,  saod,  chalk,  pipe- 
day,  plaster  of  Paris, 

CovrxK :  Chicory,  roasted  wheat,  rye,  attd  p<)tato-flour,  roasted  beaoa,  nmingel-wurael, 
acorns^  burnt  sugar. 

CcKOA  AND  Chocolate:  Maranta,  Eaat-India,  and  Tahiti  arrow-roots,  Toua  les  Moia  ; 
the  flour  of  wheat,  corn,  aago,  pnotato,  and  taplo-ca ;  sugar,  chicory,  cocoa-huaks, 
Veuetiim  red,  red  ochre,  lard,  tallow,  niutton-8u<!t. 

Tea:  Exhausted  tea-leaves,  leavea  of  the  horse-chestani,  sycamore,  plum^  beech, 
pkiie,  elm,  poplar,  willow^  etc, ;  lie-tea,  fland»  utureh,  black-lead,  gtim,  indigo,  Prua- 
aiiio  blue,  tunnerrc,  Chineae  yellow,  China  clay,  Boap-siooe,  rose  piak,  Dutch  pink, 
chrome  yellow,  Venetian  red,  carbonate  and  arsenlte  of  copper,  chromate  aud  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Tobacco  :  Water,  sugar,  molassea,  salt^,  oil,  rhubarb,  potato,  coltsfoot,  dock,  and 
other  leari^j,  sawdust^  earthy  matter^  saud,  nitrate  of  ioda,  etc.,  eto. 

ViKEOAR  :  Water,  burnt  sugar,  sulphuric  flcid. 

Porter  ahd  Alb  :  Water,  sugar,  niolasse^  salt,  Coonlus  Indieus,  grains  of  paradiJ^e, 
capfiicum,  ginger,  quassia,  wormwood,  calamus-root,  taraway  and  coriander-secda, 
orange-powder,  liquorice,  honey,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  cream  of  tartar, 
alnm,  carbonate  of  potaah,  oyster-sheila,  hartahorn-ahavinjEjs,  nux  vomica,  bcana. 

Gin:  Water,  sugar,  cayenne,  cassia,  graina  of  paradise,  sulphuric  acid,  coriander- 
seedd,  angelica-root,  oil  of  almonds,  ealamtiB-root,  almond-cake,  orrts-root,  cardamom- 
scedii,  orange-peel. 

CoLOREn  CoNrEGTiONF.RTi  Eaflt*India  arrow-root,  wheat  and  potato-flour,  hydrated 
aulphate  of  lime,  cochineal,  lake,  indigo,  Prusalan  blue,  Antwerp  blue,  artificial  ultra- 
marine, carbonate  of  copper,  white  and  red  lead,  vermillion,  chromate  of  lead  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  gamboge,  sap  green,  Brunswick  green,  arseuite  of  copper,  Indian  red, 
brown  ferruginous  earths,  etc. 

Pickles:  Salts  of  copper, 

Pkppi^r  :  Wheat  and  pea-flonr,  ground  rice  and  mustard-seeds,  Hnseed-meal,  pepper- 
dust. 

Skoff:  Chromate  of  potash  and  lead,  ferruginous  earths,  red  and  white  lead,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  lime,  powdered  gla«s,  powdered  orris-root, 

Catennb  Peppkr:  Ground  rice,  muatard-husk,  salt,  red  lead,  bisulphuret  of  mer- 
cury, Venetian  red,  tunneric,  brick-dust. 

Ginger:  Wheat,  sago,  and  potato-Hour^  groond  rice,  mufltard-busks,  turmeric- 
powder. 

Hohet:  Flour,  cane-sugar,  chalk,  pipe-clay, 

Ljird:  Potato-flour,  water,  mutton^uet,  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  lime,  alum^ 
potaAb. 

Mustard  :  Wheat-flour,  turmeric,  yellow  ochre,  chromate  of  lead. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  investigations  to  wbieh  we  hare  referred. 
In  view  of  the  diversity  of  the  constituents,  which  is  Bho\vn  by  tho 
above  list  to  enter  into  onr  daily  food,  the  naturalist  mie^lit  classify  man 
aij  an  oraniverous  animal,  in  the  broadest  sense.  Judging  us  by  the 
amount  of  ferruginou?^  earths,  chalk,  pipe-elay,  plaster  of  Pari."^,  etc., 
that  we  are  obliged  to  swallow  in  our  daily  bread,  we  might  also  appro- 
j>riately  be  ranked  with  the  clay-fialers  of  Siani  or  Karatschatka.  For* 
tunate  indeed  if  we  are  not  pinched  with  colic,  prostrated  with  pai'aly- 
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FLs,  unci  irrecoverably  poisoned  through  the  insidious  effect  of  the  most 
destructive  metallic  salts  and  oxydes  with  which  our  food  is  seasone-l. 
Many  foreign  articles  come  to  our  markets  surcharged  with  villainous 
compounds;  while  the  modes  of  adulteration  in  this  country  differ  bul 
little  from  those  employed  in  England,  except  in  cases  where  the  re- 
quired material  is  cheaper  t)r  less  available. 


Fio.  8. 

a,  Starch  granules  of  Wheat-flour;  h^  Puccinia  GramiDis  (Spomlct of ;)  e,  SponlMof 
Urcdo  Caries ;  d,  Sporules  of  Uredo  Scgctam. 

The  four  varieties  of  starch  represented  in  Pig.  1,  as  Been  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  will  illustrate,  though  imperfectly,  the  dis- 
criminating power  of  that  instrument :  we  say  imperfectly,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  represent  in  an  engraving  of  this  kind  the  more  deBcite 
shades  of  difference  that  characterize  them  in  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
The  difference  in  size,  however,  of  these  and  other  varieties  of  starch 
granules,  is  generally  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
varying,  as  they  do,  from  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  M 
inch  —  the  size  of  potato-starch  —  to  the  twelve  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  about  the  average  diameter  of  the  granules  of  buckwheat  staidu 

The  characteristic  shapes  exhibited  by  the  grannies  of  the  potato^ 
sago,  and  tapioca  starches,  and  West-India  arrow-root,  under  the  micio* 
scoj)e,  are  sufficient,  indej)cndently  of  their  relative  sizes,  to  distinguish 
them.  The  oyster-shape,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  concentric  rings 
having  their  common  focus,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  at  one  end,  marie  the 


potato-slarcli ;  tlie  oblong  form,  truncated  at  one  end,  tlnii  of  sa^o ; 
the  irregularity  of  form,  sonittiraes  even  becoming  triungultu',  that  of 
niarantii,  or  West*India  arrow-root ;  the  more  nearly  circitlar  form, 
and  tlie  tendency  to  compound  granules,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or 
even  four  united,  that  of  tapioca.  Thus  by  the  microscope,  and  by 
that  nione,  we  detect  the  adulteration  of  sago  with  potato-flour  j 
tapioca  with  potato-flour  and  sago-meal ;  and  West-India  arrow-root 
-with  all  three. 

Bread  in  itself  contains  nearly  all  the  elements,  and  in  almost  the 
requisite  proportions,  indispensable  to  the  sufttenance  of  man :  nerve 
and  sinew,  bone  and  adipose  tissue,  alike  gather  strength  and  fulness 
from  its  substance.  It  is,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  universal  pabu- 
lum of  civilized  man.  Not  inappropriately,  then,  has  the  word  'bread ' 
become  the  synonym  of  food.  Such  is  the  universal  necessity,  such 
the  unceasing  demand  for,  and  enormous  consumption  o^  bread,  that 
the  adulteration,  even  to  a  moderate  degree  and  wit!i  the  leas^t  hurtful 
materials,  becomes  a  great  wrong  to  the  public :  but  the  revelations 
of  the  microscope  and  the  test-tube  show  that  the  avarice  of  the  dealer 
has  not  spared  even  the  '  staff  of  life.' 

Figure  2  represents  the  starch  granules  of  different  varieties  of 

flour,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  and  ilUist rates  the  ease  with  which 

the  more  innocent  modes  of  adulteration  —  the  mixture  of  inferior 

wth  ihe  more  valuable  Iririnais  — ^  are  detected.    The  starch  Is  readily 

separated  from  the  gluten,  by  making  a  thick  paste  of  the  flour,  wrap^ 

ping  it  in  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  kneading  it  with  the  fingers 

while  a  very  small  stream  of  water  is  running  over  it.     The  starch 

washes  through  the  cloth,  and  will  subside  readily  in  the  water,  and 

may  be  easily  transferred  to  the  microscope.     If  it  should  be  a  samplo 

^of  damaged  flour,  you  may  find  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  field 

of  the  instrument,  the  different  varieties  of  fungus  growths  depicted 

in  Figure  3,  5,  c,  d,  of  which  5,  (Fuccinia  Grarainis,)  is  commonly 

'  known  as  rust;  c,  (Uredo  Caries,)  as  pepper-brand;  and  d,  (Uredo 

I  Segetum,)  as  87mit. 

I  These  fungi  wo  have  often  detected  in  an  examination  of  samples  of 
inferior  brands  of  flour  in  this  city.  Tliey  will  seldom  be  found  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  same  sample. 

A  still  more  uninviting  picture  is  sometimes  exhibited  by  the  micro- 
Bcope,  and  one  that  is  calculated  to  suspend  the  gtiawing  of  hunger  in 
n  sensitive  stomach.     (See  Fig.  4.) 

The  Vibriones  Tritici  exist  usually  in  the  blighted  grains  of  wheat, 

I  as  a  cottony  substance,  exhibiting  great  activity  except  when  perfectly 

dry.     From  this  latter  condition,  however  lifeless  they  appear,  and 

though  they  crumble  at  the  touch,  they  can  be  restored  to  a  lively 

'existence  by  simple  moistening.    It  has  been  supposed  that   these 
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animalcales  do  not  find  their  way  into  flour  through  the  meshes  of  the 
miller's  bolting-cloths,  but  they  certiunly  exist  in  the  damaged  article. 
The  Acarus  Farinae  is  another  accompaniment  of  damaged  flour ; 
a,  e,  5,  c,  represent  this  mite  in  its  different  stages  of  development, 
from  the  ovum  to  the  full-grown  animal. 


Fio.  A. 
a,  OTum  of  Acani3  Farinae ;  &,  c,  e,  Acarus  Farinse ;  d,  d,  Yibriones  Tritici. 

To  the  adulterations  of  flour  and  bread  with  the  inferior  flurina, 
there  is  another  class  of  substances  superadded  that  can  be  detected 
only  by  the  aid  of  chemical  reagents.  We  refer  to  the  extensive  use 
of  alum,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  more  rarely  perhaps, 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  use  of  alum  serves  a  variety  of  purposes: 
Firat,  it  enables  the  baker  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  inferior  floor 
without  essentially  aflecting  the  appearance  of  his  bread.  Secondly, 
he  can  use  with  impunity  damaged  flour.  Thirdly,  it  gives  to  bread, 
made  even  from  the  best  flour,  a  wliiter  appearance.  Carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  ^  . 
pearance  of  bread  and  disguising  an  inferior  quality  of  flour. 

The  effect  upon  health  of  the  daily  use  of  these  substances,  with 
some  of  which  baker's  bread  is  almost  universally  contaminated,  is  mort 
pernicious.  The  continual  use  of  food  containing  carbonate  of  mfl|^ 
nesia  is  likely  to  result  in  the  formation  of  the  most  painful  calonlL 
We  ask  for  bread,  and  they  give  us  a  stone. 

The  astringent  effect  of  alum  as  a  medicine  should  satisfy  us  of  its 
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evil  effects  as  a  constituent  of  food,  Tbe  natural  result  from  its  con- 
tinual use  is  acidity  of  the  storaaeh,  costiveness,  dyspepsia.  We  may 
here  state  tliat,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  alum  iB  to  a  fearful  degree 
a  constituent  of  baker^s  bread  in  New- York  City ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances, lime  and  other  deleterious  substances  are  associated  therewith. 
The  June  number  of  the  Knickerbockeh  will  contain  carefully-pre* 
pared  analyses  of  twenty  five  different  varieties  of  baker's  bread  in 
Kew-York,  and  the  names  of  the  4>akers« 


We  present  our  readers  this  month  with  a  portrait  of  tbe  celebrated 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  the  colemporary  and  rival  of  Richelieu  and 
Mazann,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  ilic  illustrious  women  who 
figured  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XI 11.  From  the  life  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  by  Victor  Couisin,  recently  published  in  this  city,  we  select 
a  few  of  her  remarkable  traits  and  incidents.  She  belonged  to  an  il- 
lustrious family,  dating  its  origin  back  to  the  first  sovereigns  of  Brit- 
tany. All  her  cotemporaries  unite  in  celebrating  her  beauty*  She  was 
possessed  of  an  irresistibie  grace  and  ^idvacity,  fidl  of  talent,  yet  very 
ignorant,  sharing  in  all  the  perils  of  the  Catholic  party,  but  scarcely 
thinking  of  religion,  too  proud  to  condescend  to  prudence,  and  curbed 
only  by  honor,  devoted  to  gallantly,  and  counting  all  else  as  nothings 
despising  for  the  one  whom  she  loved,  danger,  opinion,  and  fortime^ 
more  restless  than  ambitious,  and  willingly  staking  her  own  life,  as 
well  as  that  of  others ;  and  after  having  passed  her  youth  in  intrigues 
of  every  soit,  thwarting  more  than  one  plot,  leaving  on  her  path  more 
than  one  victim,  travelling  over  Europe  as  an  exile,  yet  a  conqueror, 
turning  the  heads  of  kings  —  after  having  seen  Chalais  mount  the 
scaffold,  Chjiteaonenf  expelled  from  the  ministry,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
almost  despoiled  of  his  estates,  Buckingham  assassinated,  the  King  of 
Spain  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war.  Queen  Anne  humiliated  and 
vanquished,  and  Richelieu  triumphant ;  sustaining  the  struggle  to  the 
end^  always  ready  in  the  game  of  politics  which  had  became  her  ne- 
cessity and  her  passion,  to  descend  to  the  darkest  intrigues,  and  to 
make  the  rashest  resolves ;  of  an  incomparable  eye  for  recognizing  the 
true  position  of  affairs,  and  tlie  enemy  of  the  moment,  and  of  a  ndnd 
strong  enough,  and  a  heart  bold  enough  to  undertake  to  destroy  him 
at  any  cost ;  a  devoted  friend,  an  implacable  enemy  almost  without 
knowing  hatred,  in  short,  the  most  redoubtable  eui*my  encoimtered  ia 
turn  by  Richelieu  and  by  Mazarin, 
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PopuLAB  Talu  fbom  TBI  Nossi.  Bj  GsoRGi  Wbbbb  Dasbxt,  D.C.L.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  on  tbe  Origin  and  Diffusion  of  Popular  Tales.  Edinburgh.  Kew-Tork: 
D.  Afplbtok  and  Company. 

This  Tolume  of  translations  from  the  ^Norske  Folkeeventyr '  tales,  collected 
by  MM.  AsBJ0R5SEN  and  Moe,  is  a  creditable  addition  to  scholarly  as  well  as  to 
nursery  literature.  It  should  find  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  of  the  reader's  libniy 
with  Grimms*  *  Kindermahrchen,*  or  ^  Household  Stories,'  Mm&  D'Aulkot*8 
*Contes  de  F6es,'  *The  Treasury  of  Pleasure  Books,'  Halliwell'b  *  Nursery 
Rhymes,'  and  Thom's  Romances ;  and  when  the  children  have  been  sent  to  bed, 
happy  from  the  hearing  of  one  or  another  of  its  amusing  stories,  maturer  age  may 
take  it  down  and  find  food  for  thoughtful  reflection.  With  the  growth  of  oomptn- 
tive  philology  and  ethnology  there  has  been  a  happy  corresponding  growth  in  the 
material  upon  which  those  sciences  have  been  founded.  For  example,  many 
nursery  rhymes  and  fiury  stories  and  tales  of  adyenture  which  formerly  descended 
from  generation  to  generation  through  the  lips  that  told  them  in  the  long  winter 
erenings  by  blazing  fire-sides,  have  now  passed  into  books,  and  constitute  a  very 
respectable  body  of  literature.  Passing  thus  from  memory  and  oral  nairatioD  to 
the  printed  page,  gathered  by  industrious  and  skilful  collectors,  and  compaied  and 
edited  by  such  accomplished  philologists  as  the  Brothers  Ghimx  and  their  disG^ks 
on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and  Haluwell,  with  his  fellow-laborers,  on  the  otbei; 
they  brighten  wonderfully  the  dark  places  in  the  eariy  history  of  our  own  and  all 
Teutonic  races,  and  often  flash  a  transitory  gleam  into  that  gray  dawn  of  tim^ 
when  on  Iran,  the  central  plain  of  Asia,  the  Arjran  race  divided,  the  one  paiicron- 
ing  the  plain  of  the  Five  Rivers  and  descending  upon  India,  there  to  wear  away 
the  centuries  in  passive  indolence,  the  other  sturdily  making  its  way  to  the  ftrtheai 
west,  unhindered  by  deserts  or  oceans,  and  bearing  aloft  the  standard  of  the  wotUTb 
civilization.  Along  the  high-ways  of  history,  too,  the  service  of  these  stories  is  con- 
siderable. They  have  more  than  once  revealed  that  an  event  whidi  has  passed  ftr 
a  veritable  incident  in  the  life  of  a  nation's  hero  has  had  its  ground<>woriL  ina  fkti* 
tious  plot  common  to  Greek,  Latin,  Kelt,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonian  m^^K?^. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  last  observation  is  the  story  of  *  William  Tbll'  and 
lus  shot  at  the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  son.  Its  date  in  loommonl^  zeoeiTed  his- 
tory, is  about  the  year  1807,  though  it  was  not  told  in  Switzerland  Ibr  two  hundred 
years  later.    It  appears,  however,  from  one  to  two  hundred  years  eariier  in  *  Saxo 


Smimiiftticus,*  the  '  Wilkina  Saga,'  and  Uie  ^Xfalleus  Afalcficortim/  with  varintionB  in 
only  unessentia!  parts^  but  all  preserving  the  master-shot,  and  the  third  arrow  con- 
ceded for  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Gkimh  has  shown  conclusively  that  it  lingem 
in  tlie  traditions  of  nearly  all  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race  —  Norway,  England, 
and  the  upper  Rhine  liaye  it ;  it  h  common  to  the  Turks  and  Mongolians,  and  a 
legend  of  the  wild  Sanioyeds  relates  it  of  one  of  their  markEnien. 

Mr,  Dasent  sliows,  aliio,  that  tlmt  famous  hound  Geliert,  ypon  whose  last  rest- 
ing-place the  traveller  comes  as  he  passes  down  the  lovely  vale  of  Gwynant,  is  a 
mythical  dog,  and  never  snuffed  the  fresh  breeze  in  the  forest  of  Snowdon,  nor 
saved  his  mastcr*s  child  from  ravening  wolC  This,  too,  is  a  primeval  story  which 
came  from  the  East,  and  is  found  with  variations  in  the  *  Hitopadesa,*  in  Pilpay*8 
Fables,  in  the  Arabic  original  of  the  *  Seven  Wise  Ma«tersv^  in  many  medieval  ver- 
sions of  these  originals,  and  in  the  'Gesta  Romanonim/  The  argument,  of  course, 
is  tliat  these  common  possessions  indicate  a  common  origin  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  bow  the  conclusion  can  be  evaded.  Words  in  common  imply  an  origin  in 
common  with  hardly  more  strictiiese. 

The  Norse  cosmogony  and  mythology  are  seen  by  glimpses  in  these  tales  and 
traditions ;  and  Mr*  Dasent  has  collected  their  scattered  fragments  into  a  single 
picture,  taking  here  a  bit  of  light  and  shade  from  Saxo's  stilted  Latin,  here  a  oo!or 
from  the  early  *  Sagas,'  and  there  an  outline  from  the  two  Eddas  ;  /Esir  and  Odin, 
ubiding  on  Asgard^  the  sacred  hill ;  Utgard,  the  outlying  world,  where  reside  Frost- 
Giants  and  Monsters,  and  all  brave  and  indomitable,  forever  struggling  against  a 
'  certainty  of  impending  doom  —  the  twilight  of  the  gods.  The  heroes  of  the  Norse- 
men arc  visible  through  the  same  medium  —  brave  men  and  fair  sorrowing  women, 
now  alike  gathered  around  Odin's  board  in  the  Valhalla,  How  this  mythology  of 
the  Norsemen  fell  after  a  combat  of  centuries  witli  C'hristianity,  is  also  related,  thus 
leading  us  to  expect  what  indce<i  1ms  since  happened — ^  heathen  gods  donning 
Christian  dresses,  though  after  centuries  of  Christian  teaching.  ^  Hell,  to  the  Norse 
*  peasant,  is  a  place  where  they  lack  fire-wood  at  Christmas,  Here,  m  in  other  my- 
thologies, the  gods  descend  and  mix  among  mdrtals^  and  not  gods  alone,  but  also  in- 
ferior powers  ;  there  survives  the  same  incJttinguishable  belief  in  a  returning  age  of 
peace  and  plenty ;  men  are  transformed  into  beasts,  or  assume  such  shapes  at 
their  own  will  and  pleasure,  Greece  had  its  cycle  of  animal  traditions,  w^hich  in 
jEsop's  time  were  worn  and  washed  out  and  moralized,  and  so  the  Norso  nations 
have  their  beast-epic,  full  of  a  close  observation  of  nature,  dashed  w^ith  humor, 
or  pointed  with  satire.  Giants  and  Trolls  are  here,  and  the  iK)wors  of  nature 
find  an  incarnation  almost  as  readily  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  mytlmlogies. 

These  Norse  stories  have  a  delightful  freshness.  The  conventional  and  artificial 
story  of  the  present  day  bears  no  comparison  with  the  frank,  bold,  humorous,  and 
fresh  vivacity  of  these  talcs,  made  when  the  race  was  young.  Cliastity  and  recti- 
tude are  always  uppermost  in  the  long  run.  The  Lissie  is  bright,  good,  and  help- 
lul,  and  the  man  brave,  honest,  and  manly. 

We  had  hoped,  in  tliw  number,  to  place  beside  these  tales,  as  a  companion-piece, 
the  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  collected  and  edited  by  Professor  CitiLDS,  and 
publl^hiHi  In  Little  an'u  Browic's  sujierb  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  but  our  space 
foirbids,  and  they  await  a  separate  discussion  in  our  next  issue. 


Tav  Liri  OP  JoH^r  MtLToN :  Darrsted  in  coaaection  wiih  the  PoliticAl,  Eoclefliastlcal,  ntd 
Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By  David  IkLnsaox,  !il.A.,  Professor  of  Eo^liah  Litemtore 
in  Universily  Collcff*,  Londoi].  'With  Portraits  and  Sp€c[mpns  of  his  boodwritirg^  ju 
dlflereot  periods.  YoL  1;  VMJS  —  lUZii,  Boston:  Uopld  axd  Lixooln.  Xev*York: 
Blakkmax  asd  Masok. 

No  faithful  student  can  extend  his  researches  far  into  any  deportment  of  history 
*  without  discovering  how  very  few  good  biographies  have  been  writteD.  Thejr  Arc 
Hirer  tlian  good  histories*  Now  and  then  a  ^Dr.  Joitpison'  has  his  Bosweli^  or  a 
*  Fkedehick  the  Great  ^  his  CAitLVLE,  or  a  *  WASHrsoTON  *  his  IfiviitG ;  and  each  ill 
these  in  its  way^  has  left  us  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  other  heroes  of  the 
world^  less  fjrt^inatij,  arc  preserved  for  after-times  only  in  memorabilia^  or  we  are 
siifTercd  to  see  them  when  girt  with  state  robes,  or  riding  at  tlie  head  of  armiea^ 
but  never  in  tlic  loose  slippers  and  lounging  attitudes  of  familiar  life.  SoomEr'a 
observation,  that  a  Life  of  Miltoji  was  *as  yet  a  desideratum  in  our  literattire' — a 
remark  matle  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  seveml  biographies  of  one  kind  or  another 
had  been  written  — Is  likely  to  lo:3e  its  truth  now  through  the  labors  of  ProC 
Kasson.  But  who  can  ever  write  the  life  of  SaAKSPBABB  f  and  where  Is  there  t 
biography  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  greater  desideratum  than  the  Life  of  Mli#TO!i? 

It  is  not  merely  in  its  fulnesa  of  detail,  but  also  In  Its  breadth  of  vieWi  that 
,  Ma«son*8  life  excels.  Jonx  ArBiunr's  life  of  the  poet  in  the  *  Athena  et  fM 
fXhs&nwMei^^  Tqlanijs'  life,  Biace's  memoir,  Joh^'sow's,  Todd%  Sir  Eheiktox 
BttYDOEs\  Mitford's,  Edmonbs,  Keighti.ey^p,  besiries  various  monographs  lik« 
that  of  Macaulay,  or  the  more  valuable  ones^  like  Hitnter's  *  Sheaf  of  GleauiiD^' 
and  Marsh's  *  Milton  Papers/  have  together  supplied  nearly  all  tlw  importint 
fects  upon  which  a  more  thorough  biogmphcr  would  desire  to  beg;in  his  kbon^ 
though  ia  following  the  track  of  these  and  other  less  noted  gleaner^  ProC  ILasstn 
has  hem  and  there  frequently  fallen  upon  scattered  sheaves,  which  add  ooosder 
ably  to  his  store.  But  while  his  lahors  are  preeminent  in  respect  of  arapfitode  of 
detail  and  minuteness  of  research,  they  are  oko  distinguished  above  the  labors  of 
most  biographers,  in  this,  that  they  constitute  not  merely  a  biography  of  MrtTox, 
but  a  continuous  history  of  his  time.  The  ecclesiastic  and  civil  politics  of  the  d»y, 
the  career  and  conduct  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  growth  of  Puritan  dissent  tit 
described ;  and  English  literature  and  philosophy»  during  the  Laureatei^hip  of  Bt% 
JoxsoN,  are  carefully  surveyetl.  Thus  we  have  a  connected  historical  Tieirof  ISk 
in  England  during  the  periml  prior  to  the  gretit  revolution,  which  deserves  the  eketfH  ' 
study  in  itseH  and  quite  apart  from  its  relations  to  the  young  poet  Jony  Mn.TOS, 
so  sor)n  destined  to  run  a  career  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  far  more  brilliant  thfto 
tbit  of  any  of  his  conteniporaries.  Hall,  Quables,  Sucicling,  WjiLLEK,  Usffca, 
Chilli  so  WORTH,  HoHnn**,  and  who  not. 

His  present  ^!<*s?nip]uT  nor  ices,  as  others  have  before  him,  that  KfLTOv's  life 
divides  it&elf  with  great  cxaLlnuss  into  three  divisions,  corresponding  with  theooD- 
tomporary  socinl  movements.  The  first,  which  i.^  that  covered  by  the  present 
volume,  extends  from  1606  to  1640,  the  period  of  Milton's  education,  during  whkh 
he  wrote  the  most  of  hi-^  minor  poems,  English  and  Latin ;  the  seotjnd,  extcEufing 
from  1040  K>  IGGt),  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  to  the  restontioi^  tht 


middle  period  of  his  activity  as  a  writer  of  polemic  prose ;  and  the  third  and  last^ 
extending  from  1660  to  16T4,  the  period  of  his  later  mufiet^  and  the  publication 
of  *  Paradise  Lost* 

la  many  respects,  the  first  period  of  which  Pro£  Masson  has  here  written,  is 
the  most  interesting  of  the  three.  It  is  the  one  certainly  which  has  been  most 
neglected,  and  in  which^  therefore,  a  faithful  biographer  mi|fht  hope  to  find  mor« 
than  elsewhere  matter^  possessing  a  new  interest,  and  susceptible  of  new  groupings 
and  exposition.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  period,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  MiLToK*a 
minor  poetry,  whether  English  or  Latin,  and  a  oonsiderablo  part  of  hia  ablest  prose 
was  written.  In  other  words,  leave  out  *  Paradise  Lost,  *  Paradise  Regained,* 
and  *  Samson  Agonistes,'  and  there  remains  the  rest  of  Milton's  poemsv,  the  ode 
on  the  Nativity,  *  L^  Allegro,'  '  II  Peaseroso/  *  Com  us,*  and  *  Lycidaa,'  all  of  which 
were  oompletefl  before  his  thirty-third  year. 

A  special  feature  of  excellence  in  this  volume,  is  the  use  made  by  his  biographer 
of  MfLTON'^a  *Prolusiones  Oratoriaa,'  or  *  Academic  Essays  and  Exercises,'  written 
while  he  was  a  student  in  Cambridge,  It  is  strange  that,  although  in  print  since 
1674,  these  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  noticed  by  biographers.  The  poet's  life  at 
Cambridge^  the  atmosphere  of  letters  by  which  ho  was  surrounded,  the  discipline, 
the  curriculum,  and  all  conceiTable  particulars  of  his  academic  career,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  new  and  interesting  chapter.  Perhaps  the  most  able  chapter  of  all  is 
that  upon  Churcli  and  Government,  and  Bisliop  Laud.  Not  the  least  interesting, 
however,  k  that  which  describes  his  continental  journey.  Hero  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  an  age  of  steam  and  electricity  are  put  out  of  sight  and  mind,  and  with  a 
skilfid  and  rapid  pencil  the  biographer  brings  bL'fore  the  rcatlcr  the  picture  of  Eu- 
rope in  1638,  when  Richelieu  was  weaving  the  purple  of  France's  greatness,  when 
GftOTirs  was  writing  on  law,  when  Guido  Resi  and  Salvatob  Rosa  were  paint- 
ing, and  Bo  ROM  IN  I  building,  Tasso's  noble  friend  Makso  still  living,  and  the 
Acadcmia  della  Crusca  flourishing,  and  when  Galileo  had  with  hia  telescope  re- 
vealed, as  it  were,  the  planetary  and  stellar  worlds.  How  the  tnuigination  leaps  to 
think  of  Milton  clasping  the  hand  which  had  held  the  head  of  Tasso,  and  gazing 
through  the  tube  '  at  evening  on  the  top  of  Fe^e,*  into  those  fiir  spaces  which 
*  starry  Galileo*  first  explored,  or  holding  high  converse  with  that  venerable  sage 
on  the  tlieories  of  Coperkiclts,  for  advocating  which  he  was  even  then  suffering 
the  confinements  of  the  Inqmsition,  frail,  old,  and  blind. 

When  Iiis  work  is  completed,  we  hope  to  review  Prof  Masson's  labors  as  they 
deserve.    For  the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  these  meagre  staiementa 

i  praise,  and  close  our  notice  with  that  sentence  which  Miltoh  appended  to  the 
icoouot  of  his  journey,  and  with  which  his  biographer  closes  his  first  volume : 

*  I  again  take  Gon  to  witness,*  he  says,  ^  that  in  all  those  places  where  so  many 
things  are  considered  lawful,  I  lived  sound  and  untouchetl  fix>m  all  profligacy  and 
vi^  having  tliis  thought  perpetually  with  me,  that  though  I  might  escape  the  eyes 
of  men,  I  certainly  could  not  the  eyes  of  God.^ 
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*  Memoirs  of  a  Nullifier  :  *  Part  Third  and  Last. — ^When  our  *  Nuumn* 
jumped  off  from  the  North  Pole,  after  his  adventurous  celestial  voyage^  and  Imdcd 
m  the  State  of  Connecticut,  he  came  down  at  so  puhlic  a  spot,  that  lus  descent 
was  witnessed  hy  several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  instantly  seized  upon  him  as  i 
conjuror,  and  carried  him  off  to  trial  Uo  was  weighed'  against  a  big  Bmu, 
*  found  wanting/  and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt :  but  the  moment  he  beard  his 
sentence  pronounced,  he  took  to  his  heels ;  and  as  the  diabolical  kangaroo  gouU 
jump  as  far  as  he  pleased,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  good  his  escapa 

Ho  immediately  leaps  his  way  back  to  the  South,  taking  Washington  Cit^  on  his 
route.  lie  steps  into  the  Senate-cliamber,  Congress  being  in  sesuon,  when  he 
finds  *  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  on  his  feet,  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  petition  in 
behalf  of  the  venerable  Noah  Webster  and  others,  his  converts  and  diadpfeSi* 
which  the  learned  member  introduces  with  '  a  touching  encomium  upon  this  patri- 
arch of  the  birch,  and  grand-father  of  Letters  and  Spelling  in  America.*  An  imi- 
tation, not  very  close  nor  over-felicitous,  is  here 'given  of  the  great  departed  onloi'a 
language  and  manner :  of  which  the  subjoined  sentences  may  be  taken  as  an 
example : 

*  *  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  or  the  Senate  :  I  know  but  too  well  that  mj  own 
poor  visage,  ill  befitting  as  it  is  to  accompany  a  name  so  venerable  and  so  ^oriooi, 
(clarum  et  venerabile  nomen^)  can  but  little  recall  the  noble  and  gentle  and  inteDectnl 
lineaments  of  tlie  divine  old  man,  whose  portraiture,  opponte  to  the  title-page  of  hb 
first  gi*eat  production,  his  Spelling-Book,  I  doubt  not  la  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  lU 
who  hear  mc.* 

*At  tliis  truly  afTecting  appeal,  I  saw  many  of  the  distinguished  penonages  pieaeal 
lay  their  hands,  with  what  they  call,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depntiea,  wu  tm  nm 
sematiofiy  upon  that  part  of  the  body  where  Dr.  WeIbstsr*8  image  is  perhaps  the  moit 
legiblv  in>printcd.  *  The  master  saw  the  madness  rise,'  and  felt  how  stnmgly  he  had 
struck  the  electric  chain  wh  ich  bound  his  audience  to  him.  With  that  lnooin|Miabh 
eloquence,  therefore,  which  places  him  above  all  other  speakers— whether  his  foreible 
arguments  scatter  dismay  among  the  supporters  of  a  tyrannical  tariff,  or  his  eqaaD/ 
powerful  logic  enforces  itd  justice,  its  constitutionality,  and  its  expediency— he  eon- 
tinued  in  the  same  ingenuous  strain  : 


*  *  If  tUero  be  any  thing  in  my  poor  talents  which  merits  the  anmllcst  part  of  the 
fame  with  which,  I  cua  most  imaSfectedly  say,  I  am  orcrwhelmcd,  it  h  to  the  leaeonfl 
of  the  immortal  Dr.  Webster  that  the  praise  muBt  bo  awarded.  It  is  easy  to  see,  Mr, 
FftEifiDE.VTf  that  New^Englandf  always  the  chosen  aeat  of  epoticsfl  good  faith  and  of 
pfttriotism  the  most  devoted  and  enlarged,  is  destined  to  be  as  preeminent  in  learDlog 
and  the  ekgaut  arts  as  she  already  is  in  the  Arcadian  simplicity  and  guilelessoess  of 
her  manticrs :  in  short,  that  joining  Doric  severity  to  Ionian  elegance,  in  her  rarely- 
compounded  character,  it  Is  inevitable  that  she  mtist  become  tho  Magna  Parentt  of 
Taste,  of  Learning,  and  of  Politeness,  to  all  the  less  favored  regions  of  our  land. 
Ilapptly  for  our  Southern  neighbors,  Hearen  haa  implanted  in  the  breast  of  all  genuine 
Ncw-Knglaoders  a  sacred  desire  of  propagating  every  where  the  virtues  which,  but  for 
their  humtnixing  eiTorts,  would  remain  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  Over-running, 
in  their  self-devoting  labors,  the  most  inaeceasible,  the  most  inhospitable  shores :  mis- 
sionaries every  where  of  Integrity,  and  Knowledge,  and  DiaintcreBtedneas :  *  Pilgrims,* 
attU,  to  every  shrine  where  Freedom  may  be  worshipped,  and  Gain  despised :  they  are 
always  sure  to  attach  themsolres  to  no  objects  save  the  improvement  of  those  around 
them.  Such,  indeed,  is  their  zeal  for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  poor  people 
among  whom  they  carry  their  talents  and  their  virtues,  that  I  have  often  known  men 
of  (he  most  eminent  attainments,  in  migrating  (as  lawyera,  physicians,  and  clergymen) 
to  the  South,  to  take  their  carriages  full  of  check6d-handkerchiefs  and  tin-ware  —  ar^ 
tides  much  used  in  that  section  by  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  buy  theiii' — and  dis- 
tribute them  along  the  roads  where  they  passed,  for  a  price  next  to  nothing. 

*  *I  shall,  at  no  remote  day,  do  myself  tho  honor  of  calling  the  attondou  of  Con- 
gress to  a  general  project  for  the  advancement  of  Learning  and  Taste  in  America,  by 
rescuing  from  the  neglect  into  which  the  jealous  artlEcoa  of  European  authors  have 
caused  them  to  fall,  those  wonderful  achievements  of  our  early  writers,  which  gained 
them,  in  their  day.  such  prodigious  applause  among  those  best  of  all  possible  judges 
of  merit — ^Theniaeivcs  A  complete  conspiracy  has,  as  was  indeed  but  too  natora], 
combined  the  men  of  letters  of  all  other  nations,  against  a  literature  which,  it  la  easy 
to  see,  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  overwhelm  all  others.  The  dcaign  of  my  project 
i^  to  apply  to  those  things  which  are  of  the  growth  of  the  Understanding,  the  same 
noble  and  philosophical  principles  which  have  been  accompanied  with  such  distin- 
guished benefits,  when  made  to  act  upon  Trade  and  Industry,  Nothing  more  will  be 
neceisary,  than  a  few  elective  measures  of  Protection  to  our  Home  Productions,  in 
order  to  confer  upon  ua  a  superiority  as  decided  in  moral  workmanship  as  we  have  al- 
ready obtained  in  all  physical  handicrafts.  It  is  well  known  that  extensive  and  activf 
manufactories  of  all  intellectual  wares,  from  the  light  and  airy  fabrics  of  tho  poet,  to 
the  ponderous  and  solid  ones  of  the  mathematician  and  divine,  have  long  existed  in 
moiit  parts  of  New-England.  Of  these  institutionc^  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  re* 
markable  peculiarity,  that  they  alone  give  to  their  pupik  such  a  general  proficiency, 
that  they  rarely  fail  to  be  equally  skilful  in  all  tho  sciences  and  all  the  arts.  Their 
scholars  are  generally  good  tailors,  saddlers^  shoe-makers,  and  hatters :  not  uninformed 
in  joinery,  upholstery,  and  f*hip-building :  singularly  expert  as  masons^  stone-cutters, 
architecti,  and  civil  engineers :  excellent  at  the  making  and  drinking  of  beer,  cider, 
and  ewitchcl, 

*  *To  these  diyersified  talents,  the  greater  part  of  them  add  no  alight  knowledge  in  the 
noble  art  of  making  a  bargain :  in  ainging  psalms  with  the  genuine  evangelical  twang 
and  snuffie:  and  in  exercising  a  very  keen  though  innocent  inspection  into  the  domestic 
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secrets  of  their  neighbors.  These  lighter  and  more  elegant  aocomplishments  are 
farther  adorned  with  manj  other  amiable  and  gentle  qualities  of  the  heart,  whidi 
make  them  every  where  the  delight  and  admiration  of  thoee  among  whom  they  inhabit 
or  sojourn.  Beside  all  this,  they  are  as  temperate  as  Kentuckians,  benerolent  and 
disinterested  as  Ohioans,  intelligent  as  Pensylranians,  modest  as  New-Torkers,  brsTe 
OS  Virginians,  and  generous  and  courteous  as  South-Carolinians.  They  are  inrariahly 
skilled  in  dentistry,  surgery,  and  medicine :  in  compounding  and  imitating  all  kinds 
of  drugs ;  in  Jurisprudence  and  Peddling ;  in  Theology,  and  the  making  of  tin-ware. 
Beside  their  own  Attic  dialect,  they  are  occasionally  able  to  speak,  if  not  to  write,  the 
Tulgar  English  of  the  Southern  States,  and  of  Great-Britain.  In  the  other  modem 
tongues,  they  are  so  skilful  as  to  have  introduced  very  extensive  Castilianisms  into 
the  Spanish ;  to  have  largely  corrected  and  reformed  the  Parisian  pronunciation ;  to 
have  restored  the  true  Tuscano-Roman  speech,  which  had  latterly  begun  to  degenerate ; 
and  to  have  brought  about  a  perfect  amalgamation  of  Saxon  and  Low  Dutch,  which 
has  been  so  long  a  great  desideratum  in  German  literature  :  joining  to  all  these  emt* 
nent  attainments  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  and  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Smaller  Catechism.  They  are  also,  for  the  most  pari, 
singularly  fitted  to  become  authors  of  Dictionaries,  singing-masters,  presidents  of  col- 
leges, bar-keepers,  extensive  merchants,  lecturers,  venders  of  wooden  clocks,  (*  fail- 
ures '  to  bo  exchanged  for  other  failures,  collected  on  a  return-trip,)  missionaries  among 
the  Florida  Indians,  and  other  Southerners,  professors  of  commercial  mathematics,  etc 
I  am  about  to  submit,*  continued  Mr.  Webster,  *  for  your  consideration,  because  iti 
justice  is  self-evident,  the  primary  branch  of  a  plan  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  Northern  learning  and  genius.     Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  Bill: 

*  *  Ah  Act  concerning  WasTia*B  8peIling-Book,  and  to  Define  the  Powers  of  the  Pamosn : 

*  *Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  JIoum  of  Bepretentativet  of  the  United  States  o/AmerieOt  in 
Congreu  AeeembUU :  That  on  and  after  the  third  day  of  March  next,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  boy,  girl,  child,  or  infant,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  to  learn  or  study  their  ab  abs  and  bb  bbs  out  of  any  other 
Spelling-Book  than  the  ^American  SpeUing-Book,*  invented  by  Dr.  Noah  Wbbstbr. 

'  *  Sec.  XL  The  sole  use  of  the  said  Spelling-Book  of  Noah  Wbbstbe  being  enjoined, 
and  the  introduction  of  all  others  prohibited,  it  is  hereby  declared  That  all  boys,  girisi 
infants,  children,  school-masters,  parents,  and  guardians  who  fail  to  use  it,  or  surrepti- 
tiously seek  to  learn  from  the  spelling-books  of  Mitbeat,  Dilwobtb,  and  similar  authors ; 
and  all  printers  and  stationers  who  attempt  to  print  or  publish,  and  all  merchants  sod 
traders  who  endeavor  to  import  or  vend,  any  other  such  forbidden  spelling-books ;  shall 
be  considered  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be  punished  according^. 
And  to  secure  the  observance  of  this  act,  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peisidbnt,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  his  high  and  saoed 
duty  to  enforce  it  at  all  hazards.' ' 

*  The  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  fifteen.* 

Our  hero  now  finds  himself^  as  it  were,  entered  anew  into  the  world :  but  i 
world  which  held  nothing  that  he  loved,  except  the  memory  of  his  sainted  Lauba. 
All  joy,  all  passion,  all  hope^  had  pierished  with  her,  and  had  left  him  bo  otfaor 
desire  than  to  share  her  place  of  rest  Sweeter  fiir  to  hun  than  the  loftiest  throne 
of  power,  or  the  downiest  oouch  of  pleasure,  would  have  been  the  repose  of  that 
quiet  grave.  Alike  through  the  joyless  day  and  the  haunted  slumben  of  the  n^gli^ 
one  ceaseless  anguish,  one  undying  regret,  fiUed  every  thought  and  efeiy  dreaoL 


The  image  of  his  buried  love  —  cold,  dead^  mouldering  in  the  grave  —  was  forever 
present"  to  his  remembrance  The  universe  was  spread  in  a  dreary  calmness 
around  him,  and  seemed  only  a  wide  mansolcum  of  her  whom  he  liad  lost  As 
he  had  lefLrned,  however,  from  the  moralists  of  ©very  age,  that  in  earnest  employ- 
ment in  the  duties  of  life,  in  active  and  virtuous  exertion,  was  to  be  found  the  best 
antidote  again^st  painful  remembrances,  he  resolves  to  mingle  again  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind :  hoping  that  pcra^lventure  the  extingulnlicd  lamp  of  jmssion  might  be 
rekindled  at  the  shrine  of  glory  and  ambition.  Joining  in  the  general  contest  for 
power  and  fame,  he  carries  with  him  an  energy  of  pur|w>se  which  nothing  but 
despair  could  have  inspired,  and  which  rendered  htm  eminently  successful  in  ac- 
quiring; all  tliat  he  struggled  hr,  except  the  oblivion  for  which  which  he  *  sought 
carefully  and  with  tears,^  but  all  in  vain.  He  stood  in  legislative  balk:  ho  entered 
the  arena  of  politics.  He  joined  the  ranks  of  war ;  and  on  many  a  well-fought 
field  hiB  step  was  the  6rst  in  the  advance  and  the  last  in  the  retreat : 

*CiiiKFLT^  however,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  contemplution  and  fitudy  of  inanimate 
Nature.  I  had  alwitjn  posaesaed  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  h«r  charms;  and  I  now 
roamed  ffom  country  to  country,  with  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  to  view  her 
under  different  aspects,  and  to  gaze  upon  her  face  forever  varied  and  forever  lovely. 
I  beheld  the  sun  rise  from  the  Atlantic  wave  in  all  the  gorgeous  magtiificencc  of  hiB 
ocean  drapery,  and  his  setting  beams  tinge  with  roac-huos  the  summits  of  the  Alpine 
mountains.  I  stood  on  the  far  shores  of  the  northern  seas,  and  saw  the  arctic  lights 
stream  over  the  illumined  sky,  and  fill  ull  heaven  h  iih  their  phantaaFnagorial  splendor. 
I  gated  on  the  clear  bhie  stimmer  sky  from  the  solitary  forests  of  the  AUeglmnies,  and 
•aw  the  mountain-eagle  cleaving  \ta  deep  expanse  with  his  broad  strong  pinions.  I 
viewed  the  mighty  rulas  of  the  ancient  civilized  world,  and  the  ivy-covered  coijtles  of 
the  baronial  ages,  and  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  capitals  of  modern  Europe.  I 
ctrayed  along  the  banks  of  the  Teviot,  the  Tweed,  the  Amo,  and  the  Rhine.  I  wan- 
dered through  England  tn  the  atitumn,  through  Italy  in  the  summer^  and  through 
France  in  the  season  of  the  vintage.  1  sailed  amidst  the  aplee-islaoda  of  the  Indian 
seas,  and  reposed  beneath  the  odorous  shade  of  Chili's  boundless  forests.  I  roamed 
through  the  intermioable  prairies  of  the  Missouri,  during  their  early  solitude,  when 
mine  was  the  first  step,  B4ive  that  of  the  Indian^  which  hud  ever  trod  the  flowery  waste. 

00  land  and  on  wave,  on  mountain  and  on  plain,  in  sunshine  and  in  stomi,  I  wooed 
the  loveliness  of  Nature  ;  aud  in  communion  with  her  imored  spirit,  endeavored  to  lose 
the  sense  of  my  own  loneliness  and  despair.     But  it  was  in  vain.     It  was  in  vain  that 

1  ransacked  the  realms  of  learning,  the  iieighta  of  power,  the  world  of  imagination 
and  of  reality,  in  search  of  the  talisman  o{  forfftiftiine»H.  Never,  either  in  tlie  society 
©f  the  gay  and  the  wisc^  or  in  the  lonely  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  daring  visions 
of  ambition^  or  in  the  pompous  senate-hall^  or  on  the  crimson  battle-flcld,  or  in  the 
crowded  city,  or  amid  the  solitude  of  unpeopled  nature  —  never,  my  buried  Love  I 
wcrt  thou  for  one  moment  forgotten  or  uodeplored  t  * 

Finding  tliat  the  world  contained  notldng  which  he  could  value^  and  that  the 
consuming  anguish  within  him  was  rapidly  wearing  away  his  frame,  and  bringing 
}m  existence  to  its  close,  he  resolves  again  to  visit  Lacha's  grave,  and  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  solitude  beside  it :  in  order  that  he  might  at  least  enjoy  the  only 
meiancboly  pleasure  which  remiuned  to  him :  that  of  breathing  his  hist  sigh  ovec 
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her  ashes,  And  of  minting  his  own  with  them  in  death.  He  rejptan  to  the  spo^ 
and  oonstrads  for  himsdf  a  rude  shdter  in  the  recesses  of  the  lorest  Every  day 
he  passed  man  j  hoars  at  her  grsre,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  grief  whidi  Tus,  oon- 
tzmrj  to  his  usual  wont,  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  to  assoaga  Let  the  reader 
now  prepare  for  a  startling  ^surprise,*  not  exceeded,  we  venture  to  say,  hj  any  of 
the  'sensation '  stories  wfaidi  burthen  the  columns  oi  so  many  of  our  ambitkioB 
weekly  journals. 

Sereral  times  'our  hero'  had  obserred  something  like  a  human  form  wandering 
amidst  the  trees  around  him,  and  fancied,  more  dian  once,  that  he  saw  ihe  wfaite 
waving  of  a  woman's  robe.  But  the  object  was  so  indistinct,  that  at  first  he  litde 
regarded  it,  and  thought  that  perhaps  the  motion  of  the  foliage  had  deceived  his 
vision.  At  length,  however,  it  approadied  so  near,  that  he  'perceived  it  to  bet 
lady  of  a  fine  person,  and  exceedingly  graceful  movement'  But  let  the  '  NuLum' 
tell  his  own  story  of  the  most  wonderful  discovery  which  ensues : 

'  There  was  that  in  her  air  (for  the  distance  prevented  mj  seeing  her  featnrei) 
which  seemed  not  unfamiliar  to  me  ;  or  which  at  least  awoke  something  like  a  vagiw 
recollection.  I  approached  her ;  but  as  I  did  so,  she  retired  along  the  path  which  hid 
formerly  led  to  Mr.  Douglases  residence.  I  felt  myself  hreslstibly  impelled  to  obtiin 
a  nearer  view  ;  and,  hastening  my  steps,  overtook  her.  She  turned  around — sacred 
heavens !  was  it  possible  ?  —  could  I  believe  my  senses ?  Yes :  it  is—  it  is  Lattka  be^ 
self :  it  is  my  own  Laura,  so  long  lost,  so  deeply  lamented,  whom  I  now  dasp  to 
my  throbbing  and  transported  heart ! 

*  Seven  years,  it  is  true,  had  not  passed  without  having  wrought  some  change  in  her 
person,  but  to  my  delighted  gaze  she  seemed  even  lovelier  than  ever.  The  flower  of 
her  early  beauty  had  now  expanded  into  the  glory  of  its  prime.  In  her  appearanoe 
enough  of  youthful  freshness  still  remained,  blended  with  a  more  majestic  gracefjl- 
ness  of  person,  and  a  loftier  tone  of  intellectual  expression. 

'  Mutual  expUnations  ensued.  It  will  be  recollected  that  when  I  left  Mr.  Dottglas^ 
to  prepare  for  my  marriage,  Kalouv  had  remained  behind.  From  him,  daring  niy 
absence,  Laura  accidentally  learnt  the  secret  of  the  bargain  which  existed  between  me 
and  the  Devil,  and  the  fate  which  my  marrying  her  would  bring  upon  me.  Her  lore 
for  me  made  her  at  once  resolve  that  I  should  not  incur  the  penalty.  Knowing  that 
argument  would  never  induce  me  to  resign  her,  she  determined  to  withdraw  hersdf 
from  mc  by  pretended  death.  This  scheme  was  executed,  and  succeeded  as  I  have 
related.  She  had  herself  witnessed,  concealed  at  a  little  distance  from  her  sapposed 
grave,  my  preparations  for  leaving  the  earth,  though  without  any  suspicion  of  my 
design,  until  she  saw  me  actually  take  flight. 

'  With  even  more  than  my  former  passion,  I  now  urged  an  immecBate  mdon.  fo 
this,  however,  there  still  existed  the  same  obstacle  as  before,  and  for  several  days  iB 
my  pleading  was  ineffectual.  During  this  time  I  observed,  without  knowing  what  to 
think  of  it,  that  Laura  had  several  earnest  conferences  with  Kalouv.  At  length, 
after  the  last  and  longest  of  them,  with  a  look  of  mingled  exultation  and  sadnesii  riM 
consented  to  be  mine,  and  we  were  soon  after  married.' 

It  should  be  explained,  that  sinco  his  return  firom  the  skies,  regardless  of  fiM 
services  of  his  diabolical  assistant,  Kalouf,  he  had  been  without  his  attwidsiM*^ 
It  was  not  until  the  recovery  of  'his  Laura'  that  he  again  summoned  htm.    Im- 
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mediately  after  his  marrmgc,  he  called  him  to  his  /dd ;  commanded  him  to  build 
him  a  raagiiiftcent  house  of  white  marhle,  and  to  place  in  his  privafe  room  an 
iron  chesty  containing  a  million  of  guineas.  When  this  was  completed^  he  told  him 
to  p«ck  off  for  the  Lower  Regions,  aa  he  had  no  farther  use  for  him.  *  You  will 
yet  see  me  again  !  ^  said  Kalouf,  as  with  a  spiteful  scowl  he  disappeared. 

For  many  years  afterward,  our  *  hero's  career  was  as  prosperous  as  possible.  He 
lived  in  tlie  most  sumptuous  manner ;  a  numerous  flimilj  grew  up  around  him, 
and  *  every  thing  around  breathed  of  weultli,  happiness,  and  honor'  He  had  filled 
Tarious  important  offices  witli  applause,  and  was  now  looking  to  the  last  and  the 
highest  On  the  eighth  of  October,  183-,  after  a  bu^sy  tky,  he  was  calmly  seated 
by  the  parlor-fircside,  a)>out  nine  o'clock  at  night,  with  the  newspapers  before  him. 
His  wife  was  by  his  side ;  several  of  the  eldest  of  their  nine  sons  and  daughters 
joiDiog  in  their  conversation^  while  the  young  ones  were  gambolling  over  the 
carpet  *  The  room  displayed  every  thing  that  histe  or  luxury  could  desire,  and 
wore  the  comfortable  and  genial  air  which  a  blazing  hearth  bestows.'  A  pattering 
rain  beat  against  the  windows,  and  the  voice  of  the  coming  winter  sighed  in  the 
gale  without  It  was  a  scene  of  happiness  and  contentment,  into  which  it  seemed 
impossible  that  any  shape  of  evil  should  intnide.  The  happy  master  of  the  scene, 
ftnd  all  its  accompaniments,  was  deeply  engaged  in  calculating  what  States  would 
go  for,  and  what  others  against  him,  in  the  approaching  election  for  Pkcsident, 

n  suddenly  his  old  acquaintance.  The  DEvir^  stood  before  him ! 

he  poor  *  Nuilifier  *  was  not  only  amazed  —  he  was  horror-stricken.  In  his 
reverses  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  he  had  kept  littlo  note  of  the  flight  of  Time,  and 
suspected  not  how  swiftly  it  had  moved.  He  did  not  dream  that  ho  had  not  at 
leftst  a  dozen  good  years  left ;  insteiul  of  which,  the  whole  thirty  were  now  at  an 
end!  But  *Auld  Clootie*  appeared  not  now  in  the  softened  guise  with  which  his 
victim  had  seen  him  clothed  at  their  i^rmer  interview.  He  came  now,  not  to  be- 
guile and  to  win,  but  to  claim  hLs  victim  :  his  figure  viras  more  colossal ;  a  fiercer 
wnih  kindled  up  his  features,  and  a  gloomier  grandeur  was  seatet!  on  his  brow, 
A  diabolic  grin  of  malicious  exultation  somewhat  relaxed  his  countenance,  only 
to  render  it  more  terrible,  as  he  fixed  upon  the  pleasimt  group  the  glare  of  his 
large  and  fiery  eyes : 

*He  had  on  the  same  old  blue  coat  that  I  had  seen  him  wearing  thirty  yeara  before. 
Its  enormous  pookets  seemed  gtuffed  fuller  than  ever  with  pnpera.  lie  thrust  iiia  hand 
into  one  of  them,  and  pulled  out  a  large  bundle,  tied  with  red  tape.  *  I  think,*  said 
he»  *  the  time  of  your  bond  ia  nearly  run  out :  let 's  see  ;  here  it  U:  no,  this  is  a  Hen 
I  have  oa  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manufactures  in  the  House  of  Repreaeat- 
atives,  who  drew  up  the  tariflf  act  of  1S32:  the  three  members  from  South-Carolina 
who  voted  for  said  bill  are  also  inclnded,  Thia  is  another  lien,  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  threatened  hiw  native  State  with  the  bayonet,  in  case  she  at- 
tempted to  defend  her  liberty.  This  is  the  bond  of  the  old  woman  who  edits  the 
Richmond  Enquirer :  she  hopes  to  bcjcomo  an  ambasaador,  but  I  think  will  misa  it. 
Thia  La  the  compact  of  a  big  South-Carolina  general :  he  expects  to  be  made  jsberifT 
down  yonder,  but  I  know  better  than  to  trust  him.  Ah  I  here  *s  your  bond^  at  last  r 
it  is  due  this  night,  at  twenty-five  minutes  after  nine  o*eloek.* 

*■  The  largo  elo^^k  before  me  pomted  to  within  ten  minutea  of  the  time  t    Who  can 
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paint  the  agony  which  thrilled  m^  heart,  as  I  prepared  to  take  leare  of  Lavba  and  liapp|» 
ness  forever !    Bat  it  was  to  her  that  the  DxriL  addreased  himtelf.     *  Come,  Madam,' 
said  he,  bowing  rery  low,  *  please  to  get  ready.    I  must  immediatdy  hare  the  ptoiwn 
of  your  company.' 

*  *  What  do  you  mean  f '  exclaimed  I.  *  I  am  your  rictim ;  but  thank  Hea?eii,  I 
alone.    Upon  that  pure  and  angelic  creature  yon  can  have  no  claim.' 

' '  Tou  are  mistaken,'  said  he :  *  P  have  a  claim,  so  legal  that  Heaven  itself  cannot 
sare  her  from  me.  Here  is  her  bond,  signed  by  her  own  hand,  by  which  she  is  nov 
forfeit  to  my  power.  I  see.  Sir,  that  this  was  done  without  your  knowledge.  Too  an 
to  understand  that  a  few  days  before  your  marriage,  Laura  sent  Kalocv  to  me,  re- 
questing an  interriew.  She  there  proposed  that  I  should  take  her,  as  a  substitute  for 
yon.  To  that  I  consented,  and  in  exchange  for  your  bond  she  gave  me  her  own;  of 
which  I  now  demand,  and  will  have  payment.' 

*  This  was  indeed  too  true.  Laura's  generous  love  had  prompted  her  to  the  beroie 
act  of  sacrificing  herself  in  order  to  save  me.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  now  entreated  and 
implored  the  Dxvil  to  take  me  instead  of  her :  it  was  in  vain  that  I  vehemently  urged 
that  I  was  his  proper  victim.     He  was  inexorable. 

*  *  Since  the  time  of  Evx,'  said  he,  *  there  has  been  upon  this  earth  nothing  in  femile 
shape  that  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  possess  as  your  Laura.  However,'  contuuied 
he,  *  I  have  a  variety  of  business  to  attend  to,  which  will  occupy  me  upon  earth  ibr 
nearly  a  week.  It  will  probably  be  four  days  before  I  return.  I  will  leave  you  until 
then  to  get  ready  to  accompany  me.  I  will  also  make  an  offer  which  will  afford  70a  t 
chance  of  escape.  Provided  that  you  will  deliver  to  me  the  souls  of  twenty-five  oUier 
persons,  I  will  take  them  as  a  substitute  for  yours,  and  agree  to  cancel  your  bond.' 

*  Thus  speaking,  the  Devil  disappeared.' 

And  now  what  does  our  enterprising  *  Nullifier  '  do  ?  He  instantly  sets  to 
work,  »ad  Advertises  for  Twenty-Jive  Souls  ! — *  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  them, 
having  abundance  of  money,  willing  to  allow  a  high  price,  and  pay  the  cash  down  P 
Returning  to  his  house,  after  seeing  his  advertisement  conspicuously  inserted  in  ali 
the  newspapers,  he  finds  two  or  three  hundred  persons  assembled  to  treat  witii 
him  —  *"  all  Yankees,'  of  course  I  He  soon  bought  the  required  twenty^five,  aft 
prices  var}'ing  from  two  to  ten  doUars,  as  the  fear  or  avarice  of  the  sdler  pre- 
dominated : 

*  Toward  the  last,  as  the  company  perceived  that  my  number  was  nearly  mads  19, 
great  competition  was  excited,  and  of  course  prices  fell  exceedingly.  I  could  then 
have  bought  as  many  as  I  pleased,  for  next  to  nothing.  Thos^  who  had  not  sold, 
went  away  bitteriy  bewailing  their  disappointment  After  paying  to  each  man  hil 
money,  I  locked  up  my  new  purchases  in  a  safe  room,  telling  them  that  in  three  difi 
I  would  deliver  them  to  the  Devil.  There  they  remained,  very  busily  engaged  Is 
swapping  clothes  and  trading  with  each  other ;  and  I  was  informed,  that  by  niglit 
there  was  not  a  single  one  of  them  who  had  not  made  at  least  six  dollars  by  his  qpeet- 
laUons. 

*  The  Devil  returned  punctual  to  the  time.  I  now  met  him  without  fear,  and  prth 
ducing  my  twenty-five  substitutes,  demanded  a  receipt  in  full  '  My  friend,'  said  lM» 
looldng  scornful  and  offended,  *  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  yon  than  to  suppose  that 
you  would  attempt  to  cheat  me  in  this  shameful  manner.  Do  you  think  to  pay  year 
debt  to  me  in  that  which  is  my  own  property  already  f  •  This  is  the  same  as  if  yos 
owed  your  neighbor  twenty-five  cattle,  and  were  to  go  uito  his  field  and  take  1 
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with  his  brand  on  them,  and  offer  tUeui  to  him  ms  payment.  These  men  aO  huTe  mj 
mark  upon  them.  And  beside,  to  put  the  matter  on  another  gronnd^  this  ia  no  com- 
pliance with  my  offer,  for  these  creatures  fiat'c  no  souls.     I  will  show  you.^ 

*Tho  Detil,  it  is  to  be  tindei'stood,  U  a  wonderfnlly  akilfol  chemist,  iind  knows  how 
to  analyze  all  Bubstances,  whether  material  or  spirftuaL  In  a  few  minutes  he 
erected  a  furnace,  seized  one  of  the  Yankees,  and  disengaged  from  the  body  that 
which  in  these  animals  supplies  the  place  of  a  soul.  It  stood  up  before  na,  a  thing 
utterly  strange  and  indescribable.  Ue  put  it  into  a  large  crucible,  reduced  it  to  a  fluid 
mftss,  and  theo  separated  the  compouent  ports.    It  consitted  of 

Parti  tk  a  TnouaAirii, 

Cunnin|j;, 125 

Hypocrisy, ,        .  125 

Avarice,  .,,.,.,,.  1^5 

Fiilsehood,       ,        , I'iS 

BneakinguesSp 135 

Kamelesii  and  numberless  smuU  vices,  ,        .        .  140 

Kasence  of  Onioos,  New-Eoghind  Rum,  Molasses,  and 

Cod-Fifih,         , 2S5 
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•  *  There/  eaid  the  Detil,  holding  it  np  :  *  do  you  call  that  thing  a  9oul  f  * 

*  With  A  fiirioua  and  exaj^peratcd  look^  he  was  now  just  about  to  seize  Laura  in  his 
horrid  clutches,  when  at  that  moment  there  came  a  subordinate  demon,  in  great  haste : 
'  My  liege,*  exclaimed  he»  *  the  ruionists  are  holding  a  meeting  in  Charleston  !  Ton 
are  wanted  there  immediately !  *  At  this  news  the  DitiIi,  delighted,  flew  away  in- 
8t«uit]y,  SAying  to  me  that  ho  would  return  the  next  day/ 

Our  narrative  now  hastens  to  a  concluisioru  Obtaining  thus  another  short  re» 
gpite,  the  Nlllifi£R  bethinks  himself  of  some  other  method  of  escape.  He  visits 
three  famous  conjurors  in  SoutU-Cttrolina^  rclatcii  his  case,  and  entreats  them,  if 
if  possible,  to  devise  some  means  for  his  rellcC  They  inform  him  that  there  is 
but  one  cflTcctual  plan  j  and  then  retire  into  a  large  apartment,  and  beg;in  their 
magicail  rites.  Let  us  see  how  thcj  went  to  work  :  They  set  out  a  large  pr>t,  nearly 
filled  with  watt*r  from  the  Savannaii  river.  They  threw  into  it  the  writings  of 
Jeftbrson^  JrOuFFiE,  Hayne,  etc.,  a  parcel  of  bones  gathered  from  the  battle-tields 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  a  variety  of  other  powerful  ingredients.  They  placed 
under  it,  as  fuel,  large  quantities  of  a  newspaper  calbd  ^The  Colnmhia  Telettcope^* 
which  presently  took  fire  by  its  own  internal  heat,  and  blazed  upward  with  a 
ruddy  and  intense  flame.  Here  are  portraits  of  the  '  Conjurors.'  Tho  reader  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  them : 

^Or  these  conjurors,  one  was  a  tall  and  slender  man,  with  an  eye  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy,  and  a  Southern  impetuosity  of  speech  and  manner.  He  bad  just  arrived 
at  that  age  when  the  intellect  is  strongest,  and  ambition  is  most  ardent.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  loftiest  talents  and  the  purest  integrity.  In  his  presence,  almost 
erery  one  felt  that  indescribable  power  by  which  the  superior  spirit  awoys  the  minda 
of  other  men  with  an  itidelinable  and  comTnanding  charm.  He  for  titc  most  part  sat 
still,  waving  \\is  wand,  and  reading  from  a  paper  dated,  *  Pendleton,  July  tiUth,  1831/ 
and  called  un  *£j-po^itimi^ 

*  The  second  was  not  large  in  stature,  hut  well  formed,  with  dark  hair,  thick  whi» 
JcoTB,  and  a  very  military  air.    His  sparkllug  black  eye  was  lit  up  with  humor,  wit,  and 
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uncommon  fire.  His  whole  mien  and  bearing  indicated  thai  a  tenement  of  day  wii 
never  animated  by  a  spirit  more  ardent,  enthumasttc,  and  determined.  Every  chiTal* 
rous  quality  adorned  his  character,  and  had  procured  him  the  ai^iropriate  appeUatbn 
of  *  the  Batard  of  the  South.*  He  looked  as  if  there  was  nothing  whatever  of  noble 
enterprise  which  he  would  fear  to  attempt ;  or  which,  having  undertaken,  he  would 
ever  abandon  while  earth  or  heaven  afforded  raeani  for  its  aceomplishmeQL  He  ttimi 
thepoit 

*  The  third  was  about  six  feet  two  hiches  high,  and  thirty-eeven  years  of  age.  Hii 
hair  prematurely  thinned  and  tinged  with  gray,  gave  fully  to  view  his  broad,  loftj  ind 
receding  forehead.  His  eye  was  large,  full,  and  gray ;  his  person  exceedingly  noble 
and  majestic ;  and  every  movement  and  every  gesture  was  the  perfection  of  nuuiljr 
gracefulness.  He  was  posessed  of  an  eloquence  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  his  an- 
cestor, the  famous  orator  of  Virginia,  and  which  seemed  sufficient  to  aninutte  any  heart, 
except  that  of  a  submissionist,  with  the  same  passionate  spirit  of  courage  and  lore  of 
liberty  which  burned  in  his  own.  His  speaking  features  glowed  with  the  expression  of 
such  transcendent  genius,  generosity,  courage,  and  magnanimity,  as  heaven  and  natoie 
only  bestow,  at  rare  intervals,  upon  some  favorite  child.* 

This  last  *  Conjuror'  it  was,  who  spoke  ^The Incantatum^  which  wis  in  'braw 
and  threatening  bhmk  verse :  *  and  as  the  *•  words  of  power  *  were  spoken,  the  thkk 
vapor  which  arose  from  the  boiling  cauldron  and  filled  the  whole  i^Mrtment,  gndu- 
ally  gathered  itself  together,  and  became  condensed  into  the  shi^  of  a  beautiiul 
and  glorious  female  Spirit.  *  Her  figure  was  of  supernatural  size,  and  di^Uyed 
the  perfection  of  symmetry  and  grace.  A  flood  of  rosy  light  was  poured  aioaod 
her  person,  which  shone  widi  the  ineffable  loveliness  of  eternal  youth.  A 
shining  helmet  was  on  her  brow,  beneath  which  long  waving  hair  as  bright  as  sun- 
beams flowed  over  her  uncovered  shoulders.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  flaming 
sword,  and  in  the  other  an  olive-branch,  while  on  her  left  arm  hung  a  broad  md 
glittering  shield.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  celestial  fire,  and  their  glance  abne 
seemed  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  whole  armies.  A  robe,  like  that  of  a  Grecan 
goddess,  flowed  lightly  around  her.  It  was  of  pure  white,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  streaks  of  a  crimson  hue.  Her  whole  form  was  invested  with  such  beauty  and 
such  majesty  as  immortality  alone  may  wear ;  and  would  have  been  too  danliog 
to  look  upon,  but  that  a  placid  shade  softened  the  fierceness  of  the  radiance^  and 
made  it  tolerable  to  human  sense.'  The  magnificent  Spirit  smiled  benignly,  and 
bidding  *■  our  hero '  dismiss  his  fear,  took  Laura  by  the  hand,  while  he  phoed 
himself  at  her  side.  The  time  for  the  return  of  the  Devil  had  now  arrived.  Afr 
cordingly,  presently  he  came  flying  in,  his  countenance  inflamed  with  wrath  and 
impatience.  The  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  the  angelic  protectress.  '  What  *8 
that  ?'  inquired  he  in  the  utmost  astonishment  '  Thi^'  said  his  late  subject^  *ia 
NuLLiFiCATioM ! '  At  that  awful  name  the  Devil,  with  a  shriek  of  horror  and 
oonstemation,  instantly  took  to  flight  *  I  have  neither  se^i  nor  heard  firom  him 
since,*  writes  our  narrator ; '  but  should  he  ever  hereafter  attempt  to  molest  me,  ha 
shall  be  again  Nulletied  ! ' 

And  thus  ends  the  wonderful  history  of  our  wonderful  *  NuLLuriXB,*  at  wbidi 
good-natured  *  Yankee'  editors,  we  perceive,  laugh  as  'ooosumedly '  as  anj  body 
else. 


Gossip  with  Readers  akd  Oorrespondesta  — ^The  fourth  number  of  the  ^Edi- 
torial Narrathc'RUitory  of  the  KnMerhoeher  Magasine^^  prepared  for  tlie  present 
issue,  and  which  is  much  longer  than  its  predecoesors,  is  deferred  until  om*  next ; 
owing  to  a  pregsure  of  other  matter :  which,  as  was  once  said  of  a  certain  political 
*  pressure^*  no  one  *  will  find  any  occa^^iion  to  regret*  Both  numbers^  we  havo 
reason  to  believe,  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  delay.  -  -  *  If  we  had  not  once 
made  the  Voyage  of  iht  Upper  LaJcea :  if  we  remembered  not  the  Indians, 
and  the  stockade-fences,  and  the  gorgeous  *  shows '  of  the  *  abrogynes  *  receiving 
their  yearly  store  of  flaunting  calicoes  and  gay  broad-cloths,  at  Mackinaw ;  perhapa 
the  following  would  not  strike  us  so  forcibly  as  it  does  now :  but  now  we  can 
assure  our  riders,  that  aside  from  the  incidents  '  in  keeping/  t}ie  sketch  is  one 
which  is  exceedingly  graphic  and  picturesque,  in  all  its  external  features :  and  aa 
^A  G<m  in  the  Upper  Courts^'  p^hape  it  may  have  an  added  interest  to  our  legal 
friends: 

*  WiJiLK  enjoying  my  gummer^s  cruise  around  and  among  the  *  Upper  Lakea,^  not 
many  seasona  agone,  a  little  Jvdieiary  incident  oceurreil,  of  which  I  desire  to  make  a 
brief  note.  Our  party  of  Bcven  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  *yorth  Star^^  (that  most  gallant 
of  all  Upper  Lake  steumera,)  when  we  ehoae  Hadalinc  Island  as  the  fittest  point  to  gather 
an  outfit  for  the  pilgrimage  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mi^isaippi,  and  chenee  down  to 
St  Anthony.  We  had  already  procured  our  canoea^  engaged  our  guides,  and  appointed 
the  hour  of  two  p,m,  as  the  time  of  setting  out  upon  the  journey.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  became  neccamry  for  each  to  look  after  simdry  items  of  Individual  want,  that  could 
not  be  provided  for  in  the  Commiasary^s  department.  Let  me  say  here,  that  these  seven 
cUlxena^  of  as  many  different  States^  unucqtminted  heretofore  with  each  other,  formed 
the  plau  of  the  trip  the  evening  hefore,  and  had  now  set  to  work  to  carry  it  out.  We 
had  blmkcta  Ko  buy;  *  stogy  ^  boota;  pistols;  ammunition,  knivea,  tomahawks,  and 
wootien  ovcr-ahirts ;  in  fact^  a  whole  invoice  of  new  ariieles  seemed  necessary  for  the 
enterprise.  Aa  fast  as  we  were  able  to  get  llie  items  together,  we  piled  them  in  the 
warehouse,  ready  for  flliipruent.  Cue  oV'loek  hud  arrived  ;  and  it  occurred  to  all  that 
several  hours  had  passed  since  we  had  e«*en  the  flower  of  the  party,  an  individual 
whom  I  shall  name  Rohknbaum  :  *  What  has  become  of  Rosenbaum  ?  *  This  was  an  in- 
quiry of  great  moment :  *■  Could  it  bo  possible  that  some  of  the  wild  Cblppewas,  who 
were  loiteriog  around  the  town  in  hundreds,  had  spirited  him  away  ?  *  All  of  ua  made 
diligent  search  :  I  went  toward  the  north ;  and  as  I  passed  the  comer  of  the  American 
Fur  (Tompany^s  Stockade,  a  great  crowd  of  aborlginea,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
were  congregated  around  a  Jong,  low  log-house  :  some  looking  in  the  open  windows,  or 
the  doors^  or  through  the  interstices  of  the  loga.  At  first  il  stnick  me  that  there  might 
be  a  funeral ;  perhaps  some  one  dying ;  twenty  tilings  (lathed  through  my  mind  ;  but 
our  lost  RosEKnAun  was  entirely  absent  from  my  though t«i.  Determined  to  see  all  that 
I  could  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  hyperborean  region,  over  I  wentt 
nudged  my  way  among  big  Indians,  and  stood  within  the  '  halh^  Ziiund^  !  what  did  I 
Bee  f  Poor  unfortunate  Roscnbaum  sat  before  me,  a  picture  of  utter  despjiir,  all  ready 
equipped  for  our  tour :  red  shirt,  big  brogans,  tarpaulin  hat,  revolver  in  his  heljt,  and  a 
scalping-knife  in  each  hand.  He  sat  beside  a  table,  looking  sorrowful,  downcast,  de- 
jected :  oppo^te  him  sat  a  tall,  rough,  undignified  individual,  a  Justice  of  y*  Peac«. 
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Frenchmen,  Indiana,  half-breeds,  and  some  other  grades  of  human  life,  and  in- 
nomeroos  dogs,  stood,  sat,  laj,  reclined,  and  *  hung  about,*  all  anxiously  looking  for 
something  to  come  out  of  a  Uw-suit  there  pending.  Rosbxbaum  looked  the  Tictim. 
Could  it  be  that  our  compoffnon  de  vojfoge  had  riolated  any  municipal  regulation  f — had 
he  broken  the  peace  f — committed  an  offence  against  the  city,  township,  county.  State, 
or  United  Sutes  f  What  kind  of  a  Court  was  it  f  That  was  a  question  I  could  not  it 
the  first  gUmoe  fully  discorer.  Was  Rosiitbauic  a  prisoner  of  state,  or  was  he  arraigiied 
for  a  cii^  offence  f  The  thought  struck  me  that  our  journey  was  at  an  end :  peihapi 
each  and  all  were  to  be  periled,  like  the  prisoner  within  the  bar  I 

*  RosENBAUM  at  length  caught  a  glimpse  of  me ;  and  Joy  sprang  to  his  eye  at  once :  he 
was  a  new  creature.  He  made  a  lunge  to  reach  me,  but  the  constable  retarded  his  pro- 
gress. I  ventured  up  to  his  side,  and  he  revealed  to  me  his  heart-corrosions.  *I  am 
in  a  bad  scrape,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he :  *that  man  has  sued  me,  to  recoTor  the  price 
of  some  beef  which  I  sold  him  a  few  months  ago :  the  beef  is  not  good ;  but  he  paid 
me  in  copper  stock,  and  that  bn^t  worth  half  as  much  :  I  think  they  will  put  me  in  Jail; 
and  I  cannot  go  on  this  trip.  Is  there  an  attorney  in  the  company?  If  there  be,  for 
Pity's  sake,  send  him  here,  or  I  'm  a  *  goner '  f ' 

*  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  we  did  have  an  attorney  *  among  us ; '  and  he  came  to 
the  rescue  Just  in  time  to  save  the  severest  penalty  of  the  Court  being  pronounced 
upon  the  prisoner.  I  saw  how  the  thing  was  tending :  the  *  Bench '  leaned  toward  the 
side 'of  the  prosecution  at  more  than  the  old  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  JMUan  swoie 
the  beef  was  bad ;  IhUchman  swore  the  beef  *  wis  not  wort  one  kreitzer :  *  I\reii^mn 
swore  the  beef  was  *  ver'  bad :  *  and  Yankee  corroborated  the  whole.  Now,  what  de- 
fence could  RosxNBAUM  Set  up  ?  There  was  the  purchase-bill  receipted :  evidence  of 
payment.  Every  one,  and  Rosenbaum  to  boot,  knew  the  quality  of  the  beef  to  be  bad. 
Ho  mildly  insinuated  that  the  copper-stock  taken  in  payment  smelt  worse  than  the 
beef :  but  that  was  ruled  out  by  the  *  Bench.'  The  Court  had,  time  and  again,  passed 
its  opinion,  that  the  defence  should  be  held  to  answer. 

*  Just  at  the  nick  of  time,  our  attorney,  came  into  Court  as  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence. After  a  few  words  with  his  client,  he  addressed  the  *  Bench :  *  '  May  it  please 
the  Court,  where  was  this  sale  transacted  f ' 

*  *  In  Chicago,'  was  the  response  of  the  amiable  Judge. 

'  *  Then,  Sir,  I  demand  the  release  of  my  client,  upon  the  ground  that  you  have  no 
Jurisdiction.' 

*  *  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  do  n't  understand  Jurisprudence  f  * 

*  *  Oh !  no,  your  Honor :  I  think,  as  we  are  in  the  State  of  Wiscontin,  and  as  the 
beef  was  purchased  in  Illinois,  your  Court  has  no  right  to  try  the  cause  I  * 

*  *  Thai  ^8  jest  what  I  tho't  aU  along :  the  case  is  ended :  the  prisoner  is  discharged  I ' 

*  So,  you  see,  we  got  our  Robexbauh  out  of  a  bad  snari ;  but  the  ruling  of  the 
Court  made  one  man  a  very  wrathy  individual ;  and  that  individual  was  the  unwHIing 
owner  of  the  beef.  He  frothed  like  a  wild  Arab ;  swearing  eternal  vengeance  upon  his 
successful  antagonist ;  and  boldly  insinuating  that  ho  should  not  leave  La  Pointe  alive. 
When  we  stored  the  last  bit  of  dunage  in  our  canoes,  this  fiery  fellow  was  *■  around,* 
with  vengeance  hi  his  teeth ;  and  the  only  apparent  method  we  could  adopt  to  sustain 
the  Just  Judgment  of  the  Court,  was  to  keep  our  revolvers  in  view :  thus  we  prevented 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  although  we  could  not  stop  the  loud  anathemas  breathed  i 
all  oonoemed,  more  particulariy  upon  the  vender  of  the  sour  beef.  For  the  i 
nine  days,  we  never  omitted  a  good  opportunity  to  bring  up  a  'ohnnk  of  beef*  far 
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BosnrBAUM  to  gnaw  upon.  The  Courts  of  those*  uppcr-rcgiona  are  as  puro  as  their 
beaatifol  waters :  but  copper-stock  and  beef  are  somewhat  mixed  I  * 

•  Coip^^'faBtened^  you  Wo^inf^  -  -  -  It  is  sad  to  hoar,  as  we  have  heard,  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  (and  in  one  especial  case  recently,)  that  little  speakers,  who 
haye  had  a  flattering  reception  at  the  occasional  side-table  set  for  them  in  these 
pages,  have  been  taken  hence,  to  be  here  no  more  forever,  liiltle  can  toe  say,  to 
iitiflo  the  grief  or  soothe  the  present  sorrow  of  *  E.  M.,'  the  afflicted  mother,  of 

B ,  Illinois :  but  will  she  peruse  these  brief  lines  ?    They  have  consolation  in 

the  promise  which  they  portray,  and  in  the  aspirations  which  they  inspire : 

*  They  are  going  —  only  going 

Out  of  pain,  and  into  oliss ; 
Out  of  sad  and  sinful  weakness 

Into  perfect  holiness. 
Snowy  brows — no  care  shall  shade  them ; 

Bright  eyes  —  tears  shall  nerer  dim ; 
Rosy  Tips  —  no  time  shall  fade  them  — 

Jescs  called  them  unto  Hzic. 


'  Thbt  are  going  —  only  going ; 

Jesus  called  them  long  ago  : 
All  the  wintry  time  they're  passing 

Softly  as  the  falling  snow. 
"When  the  violets  in  the  spring-time 

Catch  the  azure  of  the  sky, 
They  are  carried  out  to  slumber 

Sweetly  where  the  violets  lie. 

'  Thev  are  gping  —  only  going, 

When  with  summer  earth  is  dressed, 
la  their  cold  hands  holding  roses 

Folded  to  each  silent  breast ; 
When  the  autumn  hangs  red  banners 

Out  above  the  harvest  sheaves, 
Tbev  are  going  —  ever  going, 

Tnick  and  fast,  like  falling  leaves. 


'  Little  hearts  forever  stainless  — 

Little  hands  as  pure  as  they ; 
Little  feet  by  angels  guided 

Never  a  forbidden  way. 
They  are  going  —  ever  going  I 

Leaving  many  a  lone^  spot ; 
But  'tis  Jesus  who  hath  called  them- 

Suffcr,  and  forbid  them  not.' 


Bereaved  mother,  these  lines,  undoubtedly  from  the  swelling  heart  of  one  who 
*hath  sorrow  like  unto  your  sorrow,'  must  by  and  by  fall  like  balm  upon  your 
wounded  heart  -  -  -  Before  you  peruse,  town-reader,  in  the  daily  journals, 
the  ridiculous  advertisements  of  astrologers,  sooth-sayers,  and  *  veiled  prophetesses,' 
run  your  eye  over  the  subjoined  account  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these 
pretenders  to  divination  was  *come  over'  by  the  witty  and  satirical  Dean  of 
St  Patrick's.  The  story,  although  greatly  condensed,  will  be  found  sufficiently 
SwiFT-ish :  Having  long  observed  and  lamented  the  abuses  of  pretended  astrologers, 
eq)ecially  of  Partridge,  the  Almanac-maker,  the  chief  Jjondon  astrologer  of  the 
time,  he  began  to  adjust  and  correct  the  calculation,  which  he  had  made  for  some 
years,  and  promulgate  his  predictions  founded  thereupon  ;  proclaiming  that  Part- 
ridge himself  and  the  rest  of  his  clan,  might  *hoot  him  for  a  cheat  and  impostor 
if  he  failed  in  any  singular  particular  of  moment'  A  table  of  predictions  foIlows,^ 
calculated  from  the  time  when  the  sun  entered  into  Aries :  *  My  first  prediction,'  he 
says,  *  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  mention  it,  to  show  how  ignorant  those  pretenders 
io  astrology  are  in  their  own  concerns :  it  relates  to  Partridge,  the  almanac- 
maker.  I  have  consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find  thai 
he  win  infallibly  die  upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  next,  about  eleven  at  night,. 
of  a  ra^ng  fever :  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  it,  and  settle  his  affiurs  in 
time.'  The  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  is  subsequently  set  forth  in  a  *  Letter 
to  a  Person  of  Honor'  narrating  the  death  of  Mr.  Partridge  at  the  time  foretold 
by  the  sage  astrologer.  As  the  fatal  Twenty-ninth  approached,  word  was  brought 
to  the  seer  that  the  almanac-maker  was  growing  gradually  very  ill,  and  that  ho 
had  become  delirious.    The  astrologer  visits  him,  but  finds  him  in  full  possession 
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of  his  understanding.  He  tells  him  that  he  is  sorry  to  see  him  under  such  mela]i> 
choly  circimistanoes,  and  hegs  him  to  say  frankly  whether  his  predictions  relating 
to  his  death  had  not  too  much  aSbcted  and  worked  on  his  imagination.  He  replied 
*  that  he  had  often  had  it  in  his  head,  but  never  with  much  apprehension  until 
about  a  fortnight  before ;  since  which  time  it  had  kept  perpetual  possession  of  his 
mind  and  thoughts,  and  he  did  verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause  of  his  pre- 
sent distemper :  for/  said  he,  ^  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  this  new  astrologer 
spoke  altogether  by  guess,  and  knew  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I 
did  myself! '  *'  I  told  him,'  said  the  tnie  astrologer,  *  that  his  discourse  surprised 
me  very  much ;  and  I  asked  him  what  reason  he  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  astrolo- 
ger's ignorance.  I  asked  him  farther,  why  he  had  not  calculated  his  awn  nativity, 
to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  the  astrologer's  prediction  ? '  This  was  a  clincher: 
and  the  frightened  almanac-maker  answered :  *  0  Sir !  this  is  no  time  for  jesting; 
but  for  repenting  of  such  fooleries,  as  I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart*  *  The 
observations  and  predictions,  then,*  said  I,  *  which  you  printed  with  your  almanacs, 
were  mere  impositions  upon  the  people  ?  *  *  If  it  were  otherwise,*  he  answered 
solemnly,  *  I  should  have  the  less  to  answer  for.*  After  half  an  hour*s  farther  con- 
versation, the  astrologer  took  his  leave,  repairing  to  a  cofifee-house  near  at  hand, 
leaving  a  request  to  be  informed  by  a  servant  when  his  prediction  *took  effect,' 
which  fatal  result  occurred  soon  after.  But  John  Paktridge,  the  almanac-maker, 
would  not  stay  dead :  indeed,  in  a  paper  entitled  ^The  Astrological  Impostor  Con- 
vieted^^  he  denied  having  died  at  all ;  and  boldly  avowed  that,  thanks  to  his  better 
stars,  he  ^  was  alive,  to  confront  the  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to  make  him 
rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of  science  and  resentment  I  *  That,  owing  to 
the  outrageous  prediction,  the  town  believed  him  to  be  dead,  he  admits ;  for  the 
mourning  upholsterers  came  to  funerealize  his  apartments ;  the  undertaker  came  with 
the  coffin ;  and  the  sexton,  to  know  where  he  was  to  be  laid,  and  whether  the  grave 
was  to  be  plain  or  bricked.  He  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  told  them,  together 
with  a  troop  of  *•  dismals,*  or  mourning  mutes,  that  he  was  no  more  dead  than  the]f 
were:  but  they  knew  better:  told  him  to  get  into  his  grave-gear  as  quick  as  he 
could,  and  not  stand  like  a  ghost  at  the  window,  to  frighten  folks ;  that  he  *  ought 
to  have  been  in  his  coffin  these  three  hours.*  *  Now  can  any  man  of  common- 
sense,*  indignantly  asks  the  dead-and-alive  ci-devant  astrologer,  *  think  it  consistent 
with  the  honor  of  my  profession,  and  not  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher, 
to  stand  bawling  before  his  own  door,  ^  Alive  I  alive !  ho  I  the  &mous  Dr.  Part- 
ridge !  —  no  counterfeit,  but  all  alive  I  *  But  Swift  met  this  denial  promptly  and 
plumply.  Dr.  Partridge  announced  in  his  succeeding  almanac,  that  he  *  was  not 
only  now  alive,  but  that  he  was  likewise  alive  upon  that  very  Twenty-ninth  of 
March  when  it  had  been  foretold  that  he  should  die !  *  Here  the  astrologer  *  had* 
him :  and  his  first  argument  was  this :  *  About  a  thousand  gentlemen  having 
bought  his  almanac  for  this  year,  merely  to  find  what  he  said  against  ma,  at  eveiy 
line  they  read,  would  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  cry  out,  betwixt  rage  and  laughter, 
that  *  they  were  sure  that  no  man  alive  ever  writ  such  stuff  as  this : '  nor  was  that 
opinion  ever  heard  to  be  disputed :  but  there  was  another  and  a  stronger  evideooe: 
Mrs.  Partridge  herself  had  repeatedly  stated  to  the  gossips  of  the  iieighboriiood, 
that  her  husband  'had  neither  life  nor  soul  in  him :  *  therefore^  it  was  *  only  an 
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aninformed  carcass  which  was  walking  about,  which  was  pleased  to  call  itself 
Partridge  ! '  And  the  astrologer  proceeds  to  prove  him  to  be  dead,  out  of  his  own 
Almanac :  for  *  he  there  says,  he  is  not  only  alive  now,  but  that  he  was  also  alive 
upon  the  very  twenty-ninth  of  March,  which  it  was  foretold  that  he  should  die  on : 
by  this  he  declares  his  opinion  that  a  man  may  be  alive  now,  who  was  not  alive  a 
twelvemonth  ago  I  There  lies  the  sophistry  of  his  argument  He  dares  not  to  as- 
sert that  he  was  alive  ever  sin^ie  that  twenty-ninth  of  March,  but  that  he  is  now 
alive,  and  was  so  on  that  day  !  I  grant  the  latter,  for  he  did  n*t  die  until  night : 
whether  he  bo  since  revived,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge.  This  is  perfect  cavilling, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  it'  Any  thing  clearer  than  this,  or 
any  thing  stronger  in  corroboration  of  the  wonderful  miracles  efifected  by  true 
astJhology,  could  not  perhaps  be  found,  even  in  our  own  *  enlightened  age ! '  We 
dose  with  this  characteristic  sentence :  *•  I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of  Satire 
against  Zaioyeriy  than  that  of  Astrologers  when  they  pretend,  by  rules  of  art,  to 
tdl  when  a  suit  will  end,  and  whether  to  the  advantage  of  plaintiff  or  defendant : 
thus  making  the  matter  depend  entirely  upon  the  influence  of  the  stars,  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause ! '  -  -  -  A  knowledge  of  ^Parlia- 
mentary Usages^  is  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  of  any  man,  (either 
*ihat  man,  or  anotJier  man,')  who  aspires  to  the  honors  of  political  or  ^conven- 
tional' life.  Head  the  subjoined.  ^  Hence  we  view  the  great  necessity  there  is,' 
of  knowing  what  you  are  about,  when  you  happen  to  be  one  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  at  the  time  of  an  *  exciting  debate.'     The  burlesque  is  perfect : 

*■  Ir  there  are  any  in  the  land  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  electing  officers  and  so  forth  for  a  school  district,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  enlighten  them,  by  reporting  verbatim  et  literatim  what  my  own  eyes  beheld  and 
ears  heard.    As  usual,  there  were  two  parties,  each  bent  on  having  its  own  way : 

*Mr.  M :  *  I  move  Mr.  D be  our  moderator.' 

« •  Allin  favor,  say  *  I.'    Carried.' 

*  Mr.  M was  spokesman  for  the  weaker  party,  and  carried  his  point  by  storm. 

•  Mr.  M :  *  I  move  that  Mr.  E be  our  trustee  for  the  next  three  years. 

•Mr.  A :  *SeconditI' 

•  Mod.  :  •  All  in  favor,  say  *  I.' 

•  Voice  :  *  What 's  the  motion  ? ' 

*■  The  moderator  paid  no  regard  to  the  inquiry,  neither  called  for  the  negatives,  but 
declared  E elected. 

*  Up  jumps  y y  the  head  of  the  stronger  party,  finds  a  trustee  of  the  opposite 

Ikction  elected,  and  moves  to  rescind :  did  not  know  he  was  voting  for  trustee.  Mo- 
tion is  seconded. 

*  Mr.  M  —  calls  for  ayes  and  noes. 

*MoD. :  *  Clerk,  call  the  roll,  and  those  ia  favor  of  Mr.  E ^'s  being  trustee,  will 

ny,  *  Yes,'  and  those  opposed,  *  No.' 

*  Mr.  G :  *  No,  that  arCt  rights  those  in  favor  must  say  *  iVb,'  and  those  opposed^ 

*re9: 

•  Mr.  M :  *  The  vote  is,  to  take  back  the  vote  making  Mr.  E trustee. 

'Mod.  :  ^Edzactly ;  jus'  as  I  said.    Those  that  want  Mr.  £ for  trustee,  say 

•yet;'  those  that  do  n't,  say  'Jio.*    Call  the  roll.' 
•aerk:  *Mr.  A .' 
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*  Mr.  A answers  *  Yes ;  *  he  is  in  favor  of  £ ^'s  being  trustee.    A is  i 

good-natured,  simple-minded  man,  not  wishing  to  injure  any  bodj,  and  would  rote  for 
any  body 

*  Mr.  M :  *  No,  Mr.  A ^  you  do  n't  mean  to  say  '  Tes ; '  it  reeaUa  the  voto 

for  trustee.    Tou  want  to  vote  No.* 

*  Mr.  A :  *  I  want  Mr.  £ to  be  trustee,  so  I  say  Tea.' 

*MoD. :  *  Go  on,  Clerk,  Mr.  A is  right;  he  says  Yes ;  he  wants  E to  be 

trustee.*  ' 

♦aerk:  »Mr.  B .' 

*  B answers :  *  No,  I  can  never  TOte  for  the  like  of  that  mon.    flis  dawg  bit  s 

boy  of  mine ;  and  ony  mon  that  Ml  kapo  a  dawg  to  bite  children,  bean*t  fit  to  be 
aithcr  trustee  or  any  think  else.    I  say  No.' 

*  Then  the  spokesman  of  the  other  party  endeavored  to  explain  to  B that  be 

was  voting  for  Mr.  E . 

*  Mr.  B  :  *  Dawm  it,  bean't  I  a  mon,  that  I  cawnt  tell  if  I  say  Yeat  or  No :  I  BMjNd* 

*  The  Noes  prevailed,  and  the  Moderator  decided  that  Mr.  £ was  not  to  be  the 

trustee. 

*  Mr.  M :  *  I  caU  for  the  *  Report  : ' 

•  To  receaved  of  Tommus  Jones,  the  collcctcr  of  this  dis.       .        .  $27  75  dr. 
By  paid  Htrum  Kechum  for  wood  saun  and  split  redy  for  stove,        9  00  cr. 
By  cash  paid  scholcmam  for  sumcr  scliole  and  her  borde,    .         .     16  25 
By  fixin  winder  &  nales  and  doar  lach  three  shillins,    .        .        .    00  37 

By  1  brume, 00  13 

remainin  in  our  bans  too  dollars  and  know  sents. 

A.V.  ) 

W.  T.  VTmsteaxe. 

M.  C.   ) 

*  As  it  was  late  about  this  time,  and  I  had  obtained  the  above  report,  I  left. 

*  Yours,  ♦Kriss." 

Most  especially  authentic  ...  The  ^Reminiscences  of  Lorenzo  Dwd^  the 
occentric  trayelling  Methodist  Preacher,  are  thankfully  received :  but  most  of 
the  incidents  narrated  have  already  obtained  a  wide  publicity  in  print  Wo  onoe 
heard  him  preach,  in  an  open  grove,  in  one  of  the  central  towns  of  our  State.  His 
appointment  had  been  made  some  two  months  in  advance ;  and  the  day  before  bid 
been  one  of  wind  and  storm,  and  the  travelling  was  terrifia  But  prompt  to  the 
hour,  he  appeared  on  an  old  and  way-worn  bay  mare :  his  face  covered  with  a 
beard  and  moustache,  which  at  this  day  would  excite  no  remark,  but  whidi  akxie 
would  then  have  congregated  the  curious  of  a  whole  township.  He  mounted  the 
stand,  a  rude  creation  of  rough  boards,  gave  out  a  hymn  with  which  the  ^surround- 
ing aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang,*  oSbred  up  a  short  prayer,  and  then  began  hb 
discourse.  Wo  made  one  of  a  pair  of  little  twin-ZACCHSusES,  on  a  tree  over  hii 
head,  one  of  whom  was  occasionally  a  little  restless,  arising  from  the  insecure  and 
yielding  nature  of  his  perch.  Old  Lorenzo,  his  rod-rimmed  mouth  opening  round 
as  he  spoko  through  the  mossy  aperture,  looked  up,  and  exclaimed:  Boys!  h 
still  —  keep  still — or  come  d-o-w-nf  Tou  are  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  wb» 
would  nH  eat  himself^  nor  let  the  ox  a-eat-ah !  *  The  discourse,  in  some  respecti^ 
was  wonderful    It  was  at  timai  pathdtic,  ofbn  ludicrous,  with  Ocsasional  illostn* 
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lions  80  felicitous,  and  so  full  of  strong  common-sense,  that  he  took  his  immense 
andience  with  him.  *  I  'm  onlj  a  poor  old  ram*s-hom/  sud  he,  in  concluding  his 
aermon,  *  through  which  God  has  hlown  upon  the  people :  may  He  bless  His  work  I  * 
A  hymn,  a  prayer,  a  benediction :  and  *•  Old  Lorenzo  '  was  again  in  the  saddle, 
chirmping  his  old  mare  into  a  trot,  for  another  appointment,  miles  and  miles  away. 
He  was  a  Methodical  Sight  to  See !  -  -  -  We  hope  every  lover  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker will  both  read,  and  commend  to  his  neighbors,  ^The  Story  of  a  Poor  Young 
liaUy  which  will  run  through  five  succeessive  numbers.  It  is  a  pure,  healthful 
story  of  domestic  life,  and  has  been  received  in  France  and  England  as  the  great 
novel  of  the  time.  Not  less  interesting  (and  of  immense  importance  to  every 
ikmily  in  the  land  also)  is  the  liberally-illustrated  series  of  popular  articles,  entitled 
*FiUiifieations  of  Food^  which  will  be  continued  during  the  present  year.  Analy- 
ses, by  the  most  accomplished  chemist  and  microscopist  in  the  country,  will  be 
given  of  all  the  principal  articles  of  food  in  common  use,  liquors,  drugs,  etc., 
usually  adulterated ;  the  adulterating  materials,  and  the  means  of  detecting  them ; 
together  with  the  names  of  manufacturers,  or  other  parties  guilty  of  this  most 
common  but  shameful  and  pernicious  crime.  The  articles  are  prepared  at  an 
immense  labor  and  expense :  and  we  confidently  expect  that  they  will  excite  more 
interest,  and  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  public,  than  any  series  of  magazine  papers 
yet  offered  to  American  readers.     -    -    -    Our  correspondent,  *W.  J.  R,'  of 

L y  (Mass.,)  must  permit  us  to  infer  that  the  following  is  not  to  be  considered 

•private,'  although  contained  in  a  note  to  us  thus  designated.     It  is  *  too  good  to 

keep'  —  from  our  readers:  *Rev.  Mr.  G ^  a  fi-iend  of  mine  now  in  Heaven, 

told  me  a  capital  thing  about  his  journey  through  the  West,  in  a  missionary  capa- 
city, several  years  ago.  He  was  holding  an  animated- theological  conversation  with 
a  good  old  lady  on  whom  he  had  called :  in  the  course  of  which  he  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  Total  Depravity  f  *  Oh !'  she  replied,  *  I  think  it 
a  good  doctrine,  if  people  would  only  lite  up  to  it!''  The  minister  was  dumb- 
founded :  and  really,  what  could  he  say  ?  -  -  -  Thanks  to  our  &r  *  Down-East' 
correspondent,  for  his  obliging  *  excerpts '  from  ^ Farmer' »  Meditations^  or  Shep- 
herds Songs.''  Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago,  an  old  friend  and  occasional 
correspondent  in  *  Bangor,  State  o'  Maine,^  did  us  the  same  kindness ;  dispatching 
to  us  cspedaliy,  a  *  piece  *  upon  one  Miles  Shoret,  in  which  were  depicted  *  The 
JSfuferinJcs  of  a  Man'*  with  as  much  genuine  pathos  as  the  affecting  *pome'  thus 
entitled,  from  the  simply-classic  pen  of  K.  N.  Pepper,  modestly  *  intituled*  *  Some 
Bemarks  on  the  Death  of  Miles  ShoreyJ*  You  will  please  fiddle  and  sing  tl^e 
'piece,*  on  page  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  including  the  ninth  and  tenth 
Terses,  and  omitting  all  the  rest : 

'  Miles  Shoret,  fifteen  months  of  age, 
In  hast^  has  ^uit  bis  favorite  stage, 
By  oil  of  vitriol  spilled  on  him, 
And  was  consumed  by  the  flame ! 

*  This  child — who  suffered  by  this  fire, 
Ui9  father's  name  was  Nehemiah  ; 
Who  is  a  real  friendly  man  — 
His  loving  mother's  name  was  Ann.' 

This  poem,  perhaps  the  most  unique  and  tragical  of  all  our  *  FABma's  woiia, 
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has,  as  we  haye  said,  already  ^fallen  upon  the  public  ear'  through  these  pages. 
Our  present  correspondent  remarks  in  his  note :  *  At  one  time  and  another,  you 
have  published  in  your  *  Editob^s  Table  '  some  very  rich  specimens  of  *  poetry' 
from  the  *  rural  districts,*  which  I  assure  you  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  merri- 
ment in  the  region  round  about  whence  I  send  you  this  scriblet  I  have  in  xnj 
possession  some  genuine  productions  of  *  the  same  sort,'  which  I  have  been  mean- 
ing, these  three  years,  to  send  to  you.  To-day  I  toill  sit  me  down  and  ^  (2o  it,*  as 
Fannt  Kemble  used  to  say  as  ^  Julia,*  in  *  The  Hunchback,*  '  nor  leave  the  task 
to  another.*  The  volume  —  for  I  have  a  volume  of  them,  containing  one  hundred 
and  eight  of  the  *  pomes  *  in  all  —  is  called  '  The  Farmer's  Meditation*^  or  Shep- 
hercPa  Songi :  by  Thomas  Randall,  a  resident  of  Eaton,  (N.  H.)  It  se^ns  to  hare 
been  printed  in  Limerick,  Maine,  by  Wjl  Burr,  in  the  year  1833,  and  to  hare 
been  i  entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,*  in  the  same  year.  I  inclose  a  loose 
leaf  or  two,  including  the  *  Index,*  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  attempting  a  ^salc,* 
as  you  might  suspect,  but  giving  you  extracts  from  a  veritable  work,  even  if  it  imm 
overlooked  by  Griswold  in  the  compilation  of  his  *  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.' 
The  pieces  which  I  transcribe  are  given  terhatim^  et  literatim^  et  punctuatim. 
Even  where  I  suspect  a  slip  of  the  type,  I  have  not  ventured  on  any  conjectural 
emendations.     I  leave  those  for  future  editors  and  commentators.     Listen  to 
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'  Bemarht  on  John  Mdreh  :  a  Man  of  large  Siature,  who  weighed  about  thret  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  who  laUly  died  at  his  residence  in  Eaton, 

(iKSBBTBD  BT  RBQUBST.) 


*  Thb  mighty  fall  by  God*8  command : 

Who  can  secure  their  breath  ? 
JoHK  March,  Es(][uire,  has  quit  the  land, 
Resigned  his  life  in  death. 

*  Uis  bulky  form  we  did  admire ; 

Uncommon  was  his  weight ; 

A  fever  seized  on  him  like  fire. 

And  shortly  sealed  his  fate. 

'  Drath  laid  on  him  his  chilly  hand ; 

He  sunk  beneath  his  load :' 
In  haste  he  left  his  favorite  land, 

And  quit  the  tiresome  road. 

'  He  signified  to  some  around. 

While  on  the  tiresome  road. 
That  some  sweet  comforts  he  had  found ; 

He  'd  made  his  peace  with  God. 

*  His  wife  and  children  each  may  say, 

*  We  've  lost  a  Great  Defence  : 
He 's  cheered  our  hearts  both  night  and  day, 
By  gifts  he  did  dispehse. 


*  He 's  clothed  us  in  the  richest  dress. 

In  public  to  be  seen  : 
The  worth  of  learning  did  impress ; 
(In  business  to  convene.) 

*  No  more  with  statesmen  ho  will  meet 

At  Concord  or  elsewhere ; 
In  their  assemblies  take  his  seat. 
His  measures  to  declare. 

*  No  more  he  '11  call  the  humble  poor 

With  him  to  take  a  seat ; 
And  feed  them  all  within  his  door 
With  most  delicious  meat. 

'  Those  ministers  he  thonght  sincere. 
With  him  they  found  a  p2ace ; 

He  treated  them  with  love  and  care, 
As  favorites  of  hia  grace. 

'  But  now  he  bids  them  all  adieu ! 

Here  in  the  desert  ground ; 
No  more  his  giant  form  to  view, 

Nor,  see  him  walking  round ! ' 


That  this  is  a  great  poem  upon  a  groat  subject,  we  think  will  be  ooooedei 
There  is  another  upon  '  TJie  Cholera^  which  also  *  impresses.*  Let  our  metropoli* 
tan  authorities,  who  have  charge  of  our  dirty  streets,  see  to  it  that  these  *  sugges- 
tive *  lines  do  not  rise  in  judgment  against  them,  during  the  fervors  of  the  summer 
solstioe  soon  to  be  upon  us ;  when  neither  the  odors  of  myrrh  nor  of  fxmnkinoeDfle 
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shall  abound  in  our  streets ;  nor  Hudson,  rolling  his  dead  dogs  to  the  sea,  contri- 
bute to  Uie  enjoyment  of  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  senses : 


'Thk  Cholvba  comes,  with  rapid  strides, 
Otot  the  western  ocean  glides : 
It  asks  no  favors  of  the  sun. 
Through  the  dark  his  vapors  run. 

'  With  glassy  eye  and  falling  cheek, 
(The  cities  see  and  give  a  shriek !) 
With  haggard  arms,  and  pointed  chin, 
He  looks 'around  and  gives  a  grin  1 

*  New-York  city,  I  've  been  told. 
This  contaffion  through  it  strolled ; 
Let  its  deadly  veneeance  fall, 
Laid  them  lifeless  by  the  walL 

*  The  doctors  each  began  their  drill, 
Tried  the  force  of  lance  and  pill ; 
Physic  in  profusion  flowed. 
Stomachs  filled,  and  bowels  stowed. 


*  Noble  means  were  well  applied, 
And  the  wisest  skill  was  med ; 
But  abortive  mostly  proved : 
Cholera  like  a  giant  moved  1 

'  Repelled  the  doctors'  generous  blows. 
Passed  along  by  streets  in  rows. 
Threw  disoracr  in  their  face. 
Defied  the  skill  of  Adam's  race  I 

*  Sighs  and  sobs — they  mizht  be  heard  I 
Cries  to  heaven  were  highly  reared  I 
Lamentations,  not  a  few. 

Walked  the  streets  of  New-Tork  through. 

'  Death  and  mourning  was  their  meat ; 
Sackcloths  passed  dong  the  street; 
Hum  was  changed  to  gloom  profound ; 
Bells  were  tolling  all  around/ 


Next  in  poetic  strength  and  artistic  merit  to  the  affecting  stanzas  devoted  to 
fitQe  '  Miles  Shoret/  is  the  poem  *  On  the  Death  of  Esther  Merrow,  aged  about 
ei^teen  years ; '  as  will  appear  from  two  of  the  dozen  stanzas  which  compose  it : 

*  YoiwG  Esther  Merbow  once  was  here 
Robust  and  heartj,  fresh  and  fair : 
Health  flowed  in  streamlets  round  her  head, 
Threw  in  her  face  both  white  and  red ! 

*  Fair  Esther,  once  with  wit  and  sense. 
Whose  flesh  was  soft,  whose  bones  were  dense. 
Is  gone  to  earth  from  whence  she  rose. 
When  ail  her  frame  will  decompose ! ' 

The  mantle  of  our  poet  would  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  his  son,  although  the 
latter  has  never  collected  his  lyrics  into  a  volume.  ''Poem  25/  *  Lines  on  the 
Death  of  Nicholas  Blaisdel,'  and  *  Poem  26/  *  On  the  Sudden  Death  of  Johh 
Hern/  have  this  note  appended  to  them :  *  Written  by  the  Author's  son,  R.  W. 
Randall.*  A  stanza  or  two  from  *  Poem  26 '  will  suflSce  to  show  the  style  of 
Randall  ^28  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Randall  j7^rd : 

'  On  his  horse,  then,  unthoughtful  swift  homeward  he  sped ; 

But  not  far  had  he  travelled,  ere  death,  pale  and  cola. 
With  his  poisonous  dart,  met  this  young  man  and  said, 
I  am  Death,  the  destroyer !  my  summons  behold  I 

'  A  prisoner  pale,  then  he  fell  from  his  horse, 

With  red,  djin^  blood  the  death-warrant  was  sealed ; 
No  more  he 's  dehghted  with  Music's  sweet  voice ; 
His  limbs  are  inactive,  his  eyes  are  concealed. 

*In  vain  did  they  minister  to  his  relief: 

A  bandage,  in  vain,  was  applied  to  his  head ; 
Father,  brothers,  and  sisters,  in  vain  is  your  grief: 
Your  friend,  he  is  gone,  for  your  John  he  is  dead ! 

WOl  it  hereafter  be  stated  that  this  Magazine  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
merit  of  any  distinguished  New-Hampshire  bard  ?  Can  it  be  insinuated  that  wo 
do  n't  *  do  the  handsome  thing  ?'  -  -  -  In  inviting  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  *  The  JRoMand  County  Female  Institute,^  accompanying  the  present  number 
of  our  Magazme,  we  need  only  remark,  that  we  can  confirm  all  that  is  said  in  it 
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of  the  advantages  ofiercd  by  the  Institution.  Under  its  present  management,  it  is 
an  honor  to  the  State :  it  is  moreover  a  Home^  as  well  as  a  School :  and  where,  in 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  Hudson,  is  there  a  more  beautiful  prospect,  (counting  im- 
mediate access  to  the  metropolis,)  than  can  be  commanded  from  the  piazzas  of  the 
^  Institute  ? '  Of  the  Principal,  and  his  capable  assistants  it  needs  not  that  we 
should  speak.  Well  known  even  now,  they  arc  becoming  more  widely  known  with 
every  *term*  of  their  'Institute'  existence.  -  -  -  We  coipmend  the  following 
to  the  attention  of  our  contemporary  in  Boston,  as  calculated  still  fiirther  to  correct 
the  ^Seamanship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,^  It  occurs  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
GuLLivKtt*s  voyage  to  Brogdignag :  *  The  captain,  being  a  man  well  experienced  in 
the  navigation  of  those  seas,  bade  us  all  prepare  against  a  storm,  which  accordingly 
happened  the  day  following ;  for  the  Southern  wind,  called  the  Southern  monsoon, 
began  to  set  in.  Finding  it  was  likely  to  overblow,  we  took  in  our  sprit^ail  and 
stood  by  to  hand  the  fore-sail ;  but  making  foul  weather,  we  looked  the  guns  wgfb 
all  fast,  and  handed  the  mizzen.  The  ship  lay  Y&ry  broad  ofl^  so  we  thought  it 
better  spooning  before  the  sea,  than  trying  or  heeling.  We  reached  the  forp-sail 
and  set  him,  and  hauled  aft  the  fore-sheet ;  the  helm  was  hard  a-weather.  The 
ship  wore  bravely.  We  belayed  the  fore  down-haul ;  but  the  sail  was  splits  and  wo 
hauled  down  the  yard,  and  got  the  sail  into  the  ship,  and  unbound  all  the  things 
dear  of  it  It  was  a  fierce  storm :  the  sea  broke  strange  and  dangerous.  We 
hauled  off  upon  the  lanyard  of  the  whip-stafl^  and  helped  the  man  at  the  helm.  We 
could  not  get  down  our  top-mast,  but  let  all  stand,  because  she  scudded  before  the 
sea  very  well  We  knew  that  the  top-mast  being  aloft,  the  ship  was  the  whole- 
somer,  and  made  better  way  tlirough  the  sea,  seeing  we  had  sea-room.  When  the 
storm  was  over,  we  set  fore-sail  and  main-sail,  and  brought  the  ship  to.  Then  we 
set  the  mizzen  main-top  sail,  and  the  fore-top  sail  Our  course  was  east-north-east; 
the  wind  was  at  south-west  Wo  got  the  starboard  tacks  aboard :  we  cast  off  our 
weather-braces  and  lifts :  we  set  in  the  lee-braces,  and  hauled  forward  the  bowlings, 
and  hauled  them  tight,  and  belayed  them,  and  hauled  over  the  mizzen-tack  to  wind- 
ward, and  kept  her  full  and  by,  as  near  as  she  would  lie ! '  *  We^  have  ' smeH  salt 
water : '  but  many  may  lose  the  b3autiful  *  seamanship  *  of  this.  -  -  -  A  work 
which  will  make  a  more  than  ordinary  sensation,  and  of  which  an  extended  re- 
view will  soon  appear  in  these  pages,  is  now  passing  through  the  press  of  Messrs 
Delisser  and  Procter,  *  on  Broadway.'  It  is  entitled  *  The  Secret  History  of  the 
French  Court  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin:  or  the  Life  and  Times  of  Madame 
de  ChevreuseJ*  It  is  by  Victor  Cousin,  and  translated  by  M.  L.  Booth.  A 
superbly  engraved  portrait  will  add  to  its  *  personal '  attractions.  -  -  -  Carltlb 
himself  will  *  smile  a  still  smile '  over  this  burlesque  of  his  entirely  characteristic 
style :  *  Come  now,  0  my  Thomas  !  thou  doubtful  doubter  of  doubts,  thou  floundcrer 
on  the  flat,  miry  and  bilgy  of  tidelcss  Toryism.  I  have  somewhat  to  show  theoi 
Look !  —  what  seest  with  those  staring  eyes  of  thine ;  those  eyes  so  big  and  bullet- 
like, globed  in  such  spheretic  speculation !  It  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  seest: 
A  car,  four-wheeled  and  many-sized  and  springless.  No  two  of  th3  wheels  are  of 
the  same  size  —  in  order  prescript  and  irrevocable.  It  gooth  forth  backwardly, 
hind-quarterly,  and  stem-foremostly,  and  joineth  in  many  directions  at  onoe^  and 
therefore  hath  no  locomotion.    Time  and  half  a  times  it  ia  half  topsy-turvy,  and 
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otherwhiles  the  soonceloss  traveller  therein  ensconced,  knoweth  not  whether  he  is 
sitting  on  his  head,  kneeling  on  his  heels,  or  standing  on  his  elbows.  Loud-rumbleth 
and  rough-tumbleth  this  mystic  and  portentous  car :  and  yet  it  stayeth  where  it 
Usteth,  and  where  t?iat  is  no  man  knoweth,  not  even  its  inventor.  And  what  sort 
of  a  car  is  that  ?  Ho !  ho !  Peter  and  Paul  !  Ha !  ha !  Mrs.  Grundy  and  Dame 
Partington  I  Why,  man,  dost  thou  ignore  this  car  ?  Dost  thou  not  recognize 
this  car  ?  Why,  man,  it  is  Thyself—  it  is  CAR-lyle  1  But  is  it  *  himself,'  or  is  it 
his  lingual  *  Goblin  d — d  ?'  -  -  -  We  have  especial  pleasure  in  calling  public 
attention  to  the  opening  piece  of  a  Musical  Series,  published  by  Messrs.  Delisser 
and  Procter,  Broadway,  entitled  ^  Vocal  Quartettes^  adapted  to  the  Poetry  of  the 
Prayer-BooJc.^  These  musical  performances  are  from  the  variorum  pen  of  our 
firiend  Jacques  Maurice,  Esq. :  and  those  whose  judgment  *  cries  in  the  top  of 
ours,'  as  Shakspeare  phrases  it,  commend  the  opening  piece  as  supplying  a  most 
important  desideratum.  These  *  Quartettes '  will  bo  the  result  of  careful  labor, 
distributed  through  a  number  of  years.  Although  the  just  efifect  of  the  music  de- 
mands in  most  cases  four  voices,  generally  with  accompaniment,  many  of  the  pieces 
are  not  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  larger  choirs  or  singing-parties ;  and  nearly  every 
one  may  be  sung  as  a  soprano  solo,  if  the  accompaniment  is  given  in  full ;  though 
often,  of  course,  the  performance  will  be  less  satisfactory  to  the  ear.  Such  at  least 
are  the  opinions  of  musical  judges.  -  -  -  Is  there  not  a  pleasant  and  withal  an 
instructive  Picture  embraced  in  the  annexed  passages  from  a  late  familiar  epistle 
of  an  esteemed  New-England  friend,  yet  fellow-Gothamitc,  dated  in  mid-March  from 
his  delightful  *  Country-Home  ? '  We  say  *  instructive,'  because  it  might,  and  it 
should,  induce  emulation  of  kindred  Acquisition  of  Attainable  Enjoyment^  equally 
refined  and  inexpensive.  We  should  *  sink '  the  opening  compliment,  as  *  not  at 
all  in  our  way '  of  publication  in  these  pages,  but  for  its  inseparable  connection 
with  the  present  thoughts  of  the  wi-iter : 

*  What  weird  poiirer  is  it,  my  friend,  that  you  possess,  which  always  moves  one  to 
write  to  you  after  reading  your  *  Gossip  ? '  Wherever  I  am,  and  by  whatever  influences 
surrounded,  I  can  scarcely  resist  the  impulse  which  is  the  invariable  result  of  my  first 
perusal  of  your  Magazine. 

*  When  I  describe  the  external  influences  attending  my  this  day's  reading  of  the 
March  number,  you  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  yield  to  the  temptation. 

*  Last  week  I  brought  my  family  home  from  New- York,  where  they  have  been  spend- 
ing the  winter :  and  I  have  been  remaining  here  with  them  through  the  week.  Yester- 
day I  went  to  P ,  and  purchased  the  Knickerbocker  and  Home  Journal.  To- 
day, after  *  putting  things  to  rights '  a  little,  I  sat  down  in  my  library  to  have  a  good 
*rcad'  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

*  As  I  commenced  reading,  the  snow  began  to  fall ;  gently,  gently,  and  in  little  fine 
particles ;  so  that  we  knew  wc  were  going  to  have  a  real  snow-storm.  I  do  love  to  sco 
a  snow-storm  commence  in  thU  way :  when  it  begins  with  great  feathery  flakes  and  a 
great  bluster,  wc  know  that  it  will  be  all  *fuss  and  feathers,'  and  that  it  will  shortly 
end  with  the  *  nastiest '  kind  of  a  rain.  But  when  it  begins  as  this  has,  so  fine  that 
you  have  to  look  twice  to  sec  one  flake;  and  the  folks  say  ^it's  going  to  snow'  for 
half  an  hour  after  it  has  been  snowing ;  when  it  comes  down  in  a  benignant  kind  of  a 
way ;  seeming  to  say  *  Well,  I  had  about  as  lief  snow  as  not :  do  you  think  it  best 
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that  I  should  ?  Let  '*&  see :  I  will  scatter  a  fnw  sp<H:ka  and  sen  how  thej  take.  How  *« 
the  ground  ?  Frozen  ?  Hum :  well,  I  will  give  you  a  Uttle  —  nothing  else  to  do.  Old 
Boreas  is  off  somewhere  just  now ;  but  he  will  be  along  bj-and-by,  and  take  hold  with 
me.  There :  how  is  that  f  Pretty  fine  —  pretty  fine :  I  suppose  you  think  I  won*t 
make  out  much.  Ha!  ha!  well,  we  ^11  see  —  we  ^11  see!'  And  then  you  mil  see. 
ITien  you  will  see,  in  about  three  hours,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  nature. 
One  vast  white  sheet  rolled  out  over  the  ground,  with  the  brown  shrubs  peeping 
through,  trying  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  till  the  last  minute  ;  the  fences  deco- 
rated with  Icyig  rolls  of  *  frosting  ;  *  the  fir  and  the  spruce  and  the  arbor-vitie  clothing 
themselves  like  happy  brides ;  while  the  oaks,  and  the  maples,  and  the  chestnuts  stand 
by,  brown,  dry,  and  unmoved,  like  old  bachelors  whose  season  is  over;  timid  snow- 
birds fluttering  about,  and  looking  pitifully  at  the  pitying  faces  on  the  warm-side  of  the 
window-pane ;  and  more  beautiful  than  all  else,  the  great  white  cloud  of  silver  stars, 
and  pcairls,  and  diamonds,  ever  descending,  descending,  descending,  from  as  high  as 
you  can  see,  as  far  as  you  can  sec,  in  prodigality  such  as  Heaven  alone  affords ! 

'What  a  day  to  read  the  Knickerbocker!  Do  you  wonder  that  I  do  not  resist 
temptation  ?    Do  you  wonder  that  I  write  to  you  ? 

*  Let  mo  describe  my  externals  a  little  more  fully  : 

*  My  library  is  just  where  all  libraries  should  be,  at  the  pleasantest  comer  of  the 
house.  It  is  in  the  second  story,  and  the  house  stands  high,  so  that,  looking  south,  I 
can  see  miles  in  the  distance  without  moving  from  my  desk.  In  front,  or  on  the  west 
side,  rolls  the  swift  black  river,  whoso  specific  gravity  we  have  impressed  into  service 
to  drive  our  spindles ;  and  beyond  rises  the  steep,  wooded  hill,  along  the  sloping  brow 
of  which,  like  a  girdle,  runs  the  little  lonely  path  which  '  Uncle  Russsl  *  cut  for  Sabah 
to  travel  home  from  mill.  *  Uncle  Russel  '  is  an  eccentric  character,  but  good-natured 
and  genial  as  that  Falstaff  whom  he  so  much  resembles  in  appearance.  His  hoose 
stands  alone,  on  the  other  side  df  the  river,  while  the  road  runs  on  this  side.  The  old 
man  usually  crosses  in  his  boat ;  but  there  is  a  *  string-piece '  some  distance  below, 
which  Sarah  crosses  when  she  returns  home  in  the  evening.  Many  a  stormy  night, 
when  the  eight-o'clock  bell  has  rung  out  the  operatives,  have  we  watched  poor  Sarah's 
lantern,  as  it  glimmered  along  the  hill,  down  into  the  hollows  and  over  the  eminences 
of  her  lonely  path. 

*  To  come  in  doors :  the  little  ones  are  having  a  *  great  time '  in  the  nursery  with  the 
new  Scotch  nurse.  Martha  is  an  Ayrshire  lass,  and  a  near  relative  of  Burns.  Wife 
is  chatting  with  Father  and  Mother  and  Sister  down  stairs,  and  you  and  I,  dear  friend, 
are  all  alone. 

*I  have  been  listening  to  your  gossipy  chatting,  but  as  you  have  exhausted  your 
*  powers  of  conversation '  with  mCy  it  is  my  turn,  now.     I  've  *  got  you,'  this  time ! 

*  My  mind  id  running  somewhat  upon  your  remarks  prefatory  to  the  extract  from 
a  casual  newspaper  letter  of  mine  ;*  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  great  mistake 
most  business-men  make  in  permitting  the  finer  pursuits  of  intellectual  culture  to  be 
entirely  banished  by  their  business  duties.  From  my  experience  in  mercantile  life,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  who  suffers  himself  to  be  absorbed  completely  by  the 
demands  of  his  business ;  whose  only  care  is  upon  his  balance-sheet,  and  who  has 
brought  himself  to  believe  that  it  is  his  assigned  lot  simply  to  perform  the  routine  of 
labor  in  his  counting-house,  like  the  wheel  of  a  clock,  has  sold  himself  to  the  most  odi- 

*  See  the  KHicuEBOOKBa  for  March :  pp^  835. 
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0118  and  debasing  slaTory.  And  jet  I  know  that  the  tendency  of  a  business  life  is  to 
the  entire  absorption  of  one^s  self  in  its  cares. 

*■  Do  you  ask  me  why  I  have  chosen  to  place  myself  amou^  aangcrs  of  which  I  am 
warned  f    I  will  tell  you. 

*  Tour  Man  of  Letters  is  a  valuable  member  of  society :  in  fact,  we  should  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  along  without  him.  We  want  him  to  write  our  histories ;  to 
explain  the  musty  Tolumes  which  reveal  past  ages  to  us ;  we  want  him  to  travel,  and 
narrate  his  travels  to  us ;  we  want  him  to  think  profoundly  and  then  give  us  the  re- 
sult of  his  lucubrations ;  we  want  him  to  immerse  himself  in  scientific  discoveries,  and 
eliminate  those  things  which  may  benefit  us ;  we  want  him  to  Mo  up '  some  poetry  oc- 
casionally for  us ;  we  want  him  to  collect  and  distil  for  our  delectation  the  delicious 
aroma  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day :  we  want  him  as  an 

.  ornament  to  society  —  but  we  do  not  want  to  pay  him  I 

*  Apollo,  my  friend,  is  a  fellow  of  talent.  I  confess  to  a  liking  for  his  shining  parts ; 
bat  he  has  n't  half  the  influence  which  Mercury  has  now-a-days :  therefore  have  I 
chosen  the  latter  as  my  patron.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  succumb  quietly  to  the 
harness  of  commercial  life.  Did  you  never  see  a  staid  and  sober  old  farm-horse  jog, 
Jog,  jogging  along  in  a  lumber-wagon,  with  head  down,  ears  flapping,  and  his  pot-belly 
swinging  from  side  to  side,  suddenly  prick  up  his  ears,  toss  up  his  head,  seize  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  and  break  into  an  awkward  gallop  for  a  rod  or  two,  making  the  tug- 
chain  rattle  and  the  old  cart  fairly  groan,  as  some  spirited  nag  came  spanking  by  him  ? 
Just  BO  do  I,  jogging  along  in  the  well-worn  ruts,  often  feel  my  blood  stirred  by  some 
passing  event  in  literature  ;  and  springing  out  of  the  track,  regardless  of  check  and  re- 
straint, and  unmindful  of  the  clanking  of  fhe  chains,  and  the  damage  to  my  go-cart, 
canter  after,  until  my  stiff  joints  and  labored  breath  admonish  me  of  my  departure 
from  duty.'  ...  *  The  March  number  of  '  Old  Enick'  is  a  gem.  I  amtdelighted 
with  your  reminiscences.  Your  Mississippi  correspondent  has  also  got  off  the  best 
thing  in  his  line  which  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  poor  Georqb  Hill.  I  might 
particularize  farther,  but  have  not  the  time.' 

*Gain  time,*  then,  and  write  again !  -  -  -  Awaiting,  until  next  month,  adequate 
space  and  leisure  for  a  proper  notice  of  *  Tressilian  and  his  Friends,^  a  work  from 
the  prolific  and  always  agreeable  pen  of  our  friend.  Dr.  R  Shelton  Mackenzie,  we 
idmply,  for  the  present,  briefly  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  book,  and  name 
the  publishers,  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  Philadelphia.  Even  this  brief  an- 
nouncement is  scarcely  necessary.  -  -  -  Since  our  friend  Mr.  Sparroworass's 
'  unpremeditated '  yet  most  atrocious  pun,  made  one  morning  when  we  were  steam- 
ing townward,  what  time  the  great  Hungarian  Patriot  was  on  a  visit  to  us,  we  have 
heard  nothing  worse  in  its  kind  than  the  following,  which  wo  clip  from  our  to- 
night's Evening  Post:  *  CoL  Albert  Pike  is  about  to  depart  on  a  tour  of  business 
and  pleasure  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  He  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
few  gentlemen  who  know  the  ways  of  the  red  man.  The  excursion  will  occupy 
some  two  or  three  months.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pike's  speech  at  the  Opera 
House,  in  Cincinnati,  there  was  as  much  anxiety  among  Pike's  friends  to  hear  Pike 
speak,  as  there  is  among  miners  to  see  Pike's  Peak.'  *  But :  what  was  Mr.  Spar- 
BOWGRAss's  pun  ? '  Why,  this :  *  Why  is  a  celebrated  Hungarian  General,  now 
among  us,  like  a  musket  ? '  '  Give  it  up : '  *  Could  n't  say,'  *  Out  of  town,'  eta 
**Cos  shoot'    Kos-shut !    Emulation  in  punning  fructifies  at  long  intervals  or  dis- 
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tanccs  of  time.  -  -  -  *  The  True  Heart  $  Aspirations '  are  too  incomplete, 
however  beautiful  in  their  original  form,  for  satisfactory  publication.  We  are  none 
the  less  obliged,  however,  to  *  Ormond  *  for  his  kind  intentions.  -  -  -  GnABLES 
G.  Leland,  Esq.,  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  The  Ladies'  Illustrated 
Magazine^  late  *  Graham^s,  of  which  latter  he  had  the  literary  charge  during  the 
last  two  years  of  its  existence. 


ISrftC  Noticts  of  Nth)  ^ubKcatCons. 

W.  A.  TowNSEND  AND  Company's  Edition  OF  Coopkr's  Notkls  is  attractmg  the  at- 
tcntioQ  and  securing  the  wide  popularity  which  we  predicted  for  it,  some  monthi 
since,  while  the  great  enterprise  was  as  jct  almost  in  embryo :  but  the  materials  to  be 
employed,  and  the  superb  original  illustrations,  indicated,  with  sufficient  plainness, 
what  the  public  had  good  reason  to  expect.  Nor  will  public  expectation  in  any  degree 
be  disappointed.  The  pioneer  of  the  scries  was  *  The  Pioneers^''  which  has  been  suo- 
ceeded  by  *  Tlie  Red  Rover,*  and  *  The  La»t  of  the  Mohicaru*  It  would  be  idle,  at  this 
late  day,  to  speak  of  the  character  of  these  or  other  kindred  works,  which  have  made 
Cooper's  name  and  literary  fame  known  not  only  *  wherever  the  English  language  is 
read  and  spoken,'  but  as  well  where  many  other  languages  are  read  and  spoken. 
Ilence  it  remains  only  to  be  stated,  that  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  the  ea- 
graviugs  by  Darlet,  who  has  the  rare  faculty  of  entering  into  the  very  spirit  of  his 
author ;  in  the  firm  and  beautiful* paper,  made  expressly  for  this  edition  ;  in  the  clear 
and  elegant  typographical  execution ;  and  in  the  rich  and  tasteful  binding  of  the 
volumes,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  desired,  save  the  ability  to  purchase  them  ;  and 
this,  fortunately,  the  publishers  place  within  the  easy  reach  of  all  good-book  buyem 
We  shall  have  something  more  in  detail  to  remark  of  the  illustrative  *  iHuminations'*  of 
this  truly  National  Series  of  truly  American  works. 

Tns  *  Memoir  of  Colonel  Bbn/amin  Tallmadqb,*  of  the  Revolution,  to  whieh 
reference  was  made  in  our  lost  number,  accompanied  by  a  graphic  and  interesting 
extract,  dcicribing  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  at  old  Tappoan  Town,  possesses  for 
us  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  When  Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  for  so  many  years  United 
States  Dragoman  at  Constantinople,  and  so  long  a  correspondent  of  this  Magazine, 
sent  to  us,  oa  behalf  of  Prince  Dolqorouki,  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  for  an  autograph  letter  of  the  *•  great  and  good  WASHiNoroM,*  and  another  of 
our  *  eminent  novelist.  Cooper,'  it  was  from  our  friend,  Hon.  F.  A.  Tallmadoe,  (who 
publis!)es  this  memoir,  prepared  by  his  father,  *  at  the  request  of  his  children,*)  that  we 
obtained  a  most  interesting  autograph  letter  from  WASHiNoroN  to  his  honored  parent, 
showing  his  implicit  conddence  in,  and  firm  reliance  upon  him,  by  the  Pater  Pairisu 
This  letter,  with  an  admirable  one  from  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  Prince,  we  were  permitted* 
at  the  ti.na,  to  publish  in  the  Kxickerbocser,  from  which  they  were  widely  copied, 
not  only  at  home,  but  in  Great  Britain.  And  well  does  this  thin,  modest  volume  prova 
the  judg  nent  of  Washinston  in  the  selection  of  his  more  distinguished  patriotie  co- 
adjutors. A  fine  engraving,  from  the  p3ncil  of  TaaiiQULL,  WASHiNoroN's  aid-de-camp, 
(presented  to  Hon.  F.  A.  Tallmadoe  by  the  venerable  artist  himself,)  fronts  the 
volume :  and  its  noble  port  and  bearing  shows,  that  in  *  the  times  that  tried  man*! 
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t<nU8t''  there  were  noble  bodies  to  be  exposed  and  trled^  as  well  As  wo  have  g'lTcn 
the  reaiUt  of  Andre's  capture  and  execution,  in  the  words  of  one  who  described  *  all 
which  he  sawj  and  part  of  which  he  1005/  let  us  not  omit  to  quote,  from  one  who 
literallij  *  thinks  in  words/  an  important  preliminary  passage : 

*  After  this,  I  took  my  station  again  upon  the  line,  in  the  county  of  Westchester. 
After  marching,  and  counter-marching,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  catching  cow-boys, 
etc.,  etc.,  late  in  the  month  of  September,  namely,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  I 
returned  from  below  to  the  regiment,  then  near  Nortbcastle.  Soon  after  I  halted,  and 
disposed  of  my  detachment,  I  was  informed  that  a  prisoner  had  been  brought  in  that  day 
by  the  name  of  John  Anderson.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  three  men,  by  the  names  of 
John  Paulding,  Datid  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vbrt,  who  had  passed  below  our 
ordinary  military  patrols,  on  the  road  from  Tarry  town  to  Eingsbridge,  had  fallen  in  with 
this  John  Anderson,  on  his  way  to  New-York.  They  took  him  aside  for  examination,  and 
discoyering  sundry  papers  upon  him,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  boots,  they  deter- 
mined to  detain  him  as  a  prisoner,  notwithstanding  Anderson's  offers  of  pecuniary  satis- 
liMStion  if  they  would  permit  him  to  proceed  on  his  course.  They  determined  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  head-quarters  of  our  regiment,  then  on  the  advanced  post  of  our  army, 
•ad  near  Nortbcastle.  This  they  effected  on  the  forenoon  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1780,  by  delivering  said  Anderson  to  Lieut-Col.  John  Jameson,  of  the  Second 
Regiment  Light  Dragoons,  then  the  commanding  officer  of  said  post,  Col.  Sheldon  being 
ai  old  Salem,  under  arrest. 

*His  Excellency  Gen.  Washington  had  made  an  appointment,  to  meet  the  Count 
Bochambeau  (who  commanded  the  French  army  then  at  Newport,  R.I.,)  at  Hartford,  in 
Oonnecticut,  about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  of  September,  and  was  on  his  return  to 
the  army  at  the  time  of  Anderson's  capture.  When  I  reached  Lieut.-Col.  Jameson's  quar- 
ters, late  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty -third,  and  learned  the  circumstances  of  the  capture 
of  the  prisoner,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Jameson  to  Arnold's  head-quarters  at  West  Point,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  information 
respecting  his  capture.  At  the  same  time  he  dispatched  an  express  with  the  papers  found 
on  John  Anderson,  to  meet  Gen.  Washington,  then  on  his  way  to  West-Point.  I  did  not 
&U  to  state  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  this  conduct  to  Lieut.-Col.  Jameson,  in  a  private 
and  most  friendly  manner.  He  appeared  greatly  agitated  when  I  suggested  to  him  a  mea- 
sure which  I  wished  to  adopt,  offering  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  myself,  and 
which  he  deemed  too  perilous  to  permit.  I  will  not  farther  disclose.  I  finally  obtained 
his  reluctant  consent  to  have  the  prisoner  brought  back  to  our  head-quarters.  When  the 
order  was  about  to  be  dispatched  to  the  officer  to  bring  the  prisoner  back,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Lieut.-Col.  Jameson  would  persist  in  his  purpose  of  letting  his  letter  go  on  to 
Gen.  Arnold.    The  letter  did  go  on,  and  the  prisoner  returned  before  the  next  morning.' 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields'  Boston  Edition  of  the  Waverlky  Novels  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Wc  have  frequently  adverted  to  it,  as  it  has  advanced ;  and 
to  the  very  last  works,  *  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,*  and  *  Castle  Dangerous,*  now  before 
OS,  it  has  justified,  in  all  respects,  the  high  praise  which  it  has  received  from  the  press 
tiiroughout  the  United  States.  Convenient  in  size,  beautifully  printed  upon  excellent 
paper,  illustrated  in  each  volume  with  exquisite  engravings  on  steel,  tastefully  and 
uniformly  bound,  it  is  externally  an  edition  which  will  make  it  an  emament  to  any 
Hbrary.  The  last  volume  gives  the  names  of  the  novels  in  alphabetical  order ;  the 
ehronological  order  and  the  characters  introduced,  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  in- 
cndents  in  each  story  ;  an  index  of  names,  with  references  to  the  volumes  and  pages  in 
which  they  are  first  mentioned ;  an  index  to  the  notes ;  and  a  copious  glossary  of  the 
Scottish  words  and  phrases  so  frequently  used  by  Scott.  These  additions  give  a  com- 
pleteness to  the  Household  Edition  which  no  other  one  possesses. 
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Hazard's  Essay  on  Language,  and  othkr  Papers/  was  noticed  by  a  correspondent 
with  signal  faTor  in  our  March  number :  in  the  present  issue,  another  correspondent^ 
also  a  Thinker,  and  whose  theory  in  relation  to  Thought  is,  that  we  think  only  in  words^ 
sends  us  the  following  comprehensive  memoranda,  as  his  impressions  derived  from  a 
perusal  of  the  work  in  question,  contending  that  the  author  does  not  dl^^tinguish 
between  feding  and  thinking.  Having  followed  the  maxim,  ''Audi  aUeram  partem^^  we 
leave  the  subject  with  our  readers. 

*  Thb  author  of  an  Essay  on  Language  lays  down  the  following  positions  at  pages 
9  and  10 : 

'  1.  A  language  of  words  has  been  adopted  as  the  usual  and  best  means  of  communi- 
cating our  thoughUy  (p.  9.) 

*  2.  There  is  an  incipient  stage  of  our  thoughts  before  they  are  connected  with  toordtf 
(p.  9.) 

'  8.  At  that  stage  thoughts  might  be  called  ideas  or  imageSf  (p.  9.) 
*4.  Ideas  are  but  vaguely  associated  with  thoughts  which  have  already  assumed  the 
form  of  words, 

*  5.  To  designate  our  mental  perceptions  in  this  incipient  state,  and  keep  them  distinct 
as  objects  of  thought  from  the  words  with  which  they  are  ultimately  united,  he  calls  them 
ideals  or  primitive  perceptions, 

*  6.  By  those  terms  he  means  *  impressions  of  things,  and  all  the  images,  sensations,  and 
emotions  of  the  mind,  which  are  really  independent  of  words.* 

*  7.  These  impressions,  etc.,  *  having  a  separate  and  prior  existence,  induce  us  to  put 
them  into  language,  in  order  to  impart  our  knowledge  of  them  to  others,  and  to  compare 
them  with  each  other  in  our  oiyn  mind.' 

'8.  If  a  person  *  sees  a  landscape,  the  impression  it  makes  on  his  mind  is  an  ideal.  The 
emotions  associated  with  it  are  alsd  ideals  or  primitive  perceptions  * 

*  9.  He  seeks  corresponding  terms,  and  describes  the  scenery  to  another  [that  is,  in  words] 
whose  mind  also  receives  an  ideal  of  it,  together  with  the  associated  emotions,  which  are 
also  ideals. 

*  10.  Though  these  ideals,  in  this  case,  are  the  efed  of  language  they  are  still  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  words  as  any  other  effect  from  its  cause  .  .  .  ideais  are  separate  ob- 
jects of  thought,'  (p.  10.) 

*  Such  are  the  definitions  and  first  principles  of  the  author's  theory.  The  ground  fallacy 
of  his  theory  consists  in  his  confounding  tlwught  with  sensation  and  emotion.  But  sensa- 
tion, feeling,  emotion  —  is  not  thought.  It  is  not  uncipient  thought.  It  precedes  thought 
It  is  not  until  we  are  conscious  of  an  emotion,  feeling,  or  sensation  that  we  begin  to 
think  of  it — it  is  not  till  then  an  object  of  thought — then,  as  certainly  and  as  perfectly  as 
at  any  time  afterward,  we  think  of  it  in  words.  At  no  stage  of  its  progress  or  continuanot 
can  we  think  of  it  apart  from  words. 

*  Thinking  is  a  voluntary  act.  But  sensations  and  emotions  are  involuntary ;  and  to 
speak  of  the  involuntary  impressions  and  emotions  occasioned  by  seeing  a  landscape,  as 
ideals,  incipient  thoughts,  is  to  confound  things  which  are  as  different  as  possible  from 
each  other.  To  say  that  we  can  think  of  sensations  or  impressions  —  as  ideals  —  apart 
from  words,  and  yet  (as  in  9)  by  describing  them  in  words,  can  produce  the  same  ideals, 
that  is,  the  same  sensations,  impressions,  or  emotions  in  another's  mind  —  and  of  course, 
so  that  he  can  think  of  them  without  words  —  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  if  I  am  conscious 
of  neuralgic  pain  in  my  head,  then,  first,  I  can  think  of  it  as  an  ideal,  apart  from  words; 
second,  I  can  select  words,  think  of  it  in  words,  and  describe  it  to  another  in  those  words, 
so  that  he  shall  receive  an  ideal  of  it  which  he  can  think  of  apart  from  words ;  third,  that 
his  receiving  an  ideal  of  the  pain  by  means  of  my  verbal  description,  is  nothing  else  but 
his  feeling  the  same  neuralgic  pain  in  his  head,  and  thinking  of  it  apart  from  words.' 
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XiOG-J^JN'  -AJ^X)  THE   HOftlE  OW  THB3  IROQTJOIS. 

Embosomed  in  Central  New- York  lies  a  group  of  beautiful  lakes, 
rying  from  ten  to  forty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
3I1  other,  which  cannot  escape  the  eye  glancing  ever  so  casually  over 
nap  of  the  Empire  State.  The  quotations  of  flour  have  given  the 
tenesee  County  *  almost  a  world-wide  reputation,  but  the  region  em- 
roL.  un.  36 
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name  to  the  Alleghany  range,  and  to  an  important  river  in  the  United 
States. 


J-'  ^r-^      _/*^       w»ir?  iifl 
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FOOT       OP       TUB       OWA800. 


The  AHeghans,  so  &r  as  can  be  Icamocl  from  traditions  anil  the 
study  of  tieir  monuments,  were  driven  from  the  eminence  of  Osco 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  leaving  behind  them  their  altar  and  the 
ashes  of  their  dead.  Osco,  then,  was  the  terminus  of  a  series  of  strong- 
holds extending  up  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  which, 
in  a  state  of  perfection,  had  two  necessary  concomitants,  an  earthen 
altar  for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  generally  situated,  as  here,  in  the 
centre  of  the  fortification,  and  a  bnrial-place  outside. 

Osco,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Cayugas,  was  the  birth-))lace 
of  Logan.  Tah-gah-jute  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  famous  chieftain 
and  orator.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Shikellimus,  a  distinguished 
aaohem  of  the  Cayugas.  About  fifly  years  before  the  Revolotion, 
when  Osco  was  the  principal  village  of  the  Cayugas,  some  two 
hundred  members  of  the  tribe  removed  to  the  region  of  Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  fish  and  game  in  their 
old  haunts.  Tah-gah-jute  was  then  about  seven  years  of  age.  Shikel- 
limus became  the  friend  of  the  white  man,  and  was  soon  afterward  ajv 
pointed  Indian  agent. 

The  conversion  of  the  chief  and  his  family  to  Christianity  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Moravian  missionaries.  In  1797,  a 
number  of  the  latter,  being  very  unpopular  with  the  Indbns,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Shamokin.  It  was  there, 
also,  that  Shikellimus  hospitably  entertained  Count  Zinsendorff  and 
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Conrad  Weiser.  We  learn  from  Thatcher  that  the  chief  of  the  Cayu- 
gas  was  a  shrewd  and  sober  man,  not  addicted  to  drinking,  for  the 
reason  that '  he  never  wished  to  become  a  fool.'  He  built  his  liouse  on 
pillars  for  security  against  the  drunken  Indians,  and  from  motives  of 
aversion  used  to  take  refuge  within  it  on  occasions  of  riot  and  disorder. 
Shikellimus  died  in  1749,  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  the  good 
Moravian  Bishop,  in  whose  presence,  says  Sorkiel,  'he  fell  happily 
asleep  in  the  Loud.' 
Tah-gah-jute,  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  received  the  name  of 
1,  in  honor  of  James  Logan,  Secretary  of  the  Province.  He  in- 
ited  the  talents  and  peaceful  virtues  of  his  ^ther,  after  whose 
he  became  a  chieftain.  In  conformity  with  the  paternal  wish, 
,  married,  the  same  year,  Alvaretta,  the  daughter  of  Ontonega. 
\  wife  of  the  orator  is  represented  to  have  been  remarkably  beauti- 
fiil ;  and  the  surviving  Cayugas,  when  relating  their  legends,  still  love 
to  speak  of  her  piercing  eye,  her  comely  figure  and  gentle  manners. 
Little  however  is  known  of  Alvaretta  except  the  sorrowful  story  of  her 
death. 


HBAD       or      0ANANDAXOT7A       L  A  K  B. 


Logan  was  the  child  of  misfortune.  A  convert  to  Christianity  and 
the  pacific  doctrines  of  William  Penn,  he  opened  the  door  of  his  cabin 
to  all  who  were  disposed  to  accept  of  his  hospitality.  Logan  was  the 
generous  and  abiding  friend  even  of  the  pioneers  whose  axes  were  de- 
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moliflhiTi!;!^  the  forests  that  supplied  his  tabic  with  venisoiiy  but  never 
was  friendship  rewarded  like  his. 


X 


V^^^K^ 


CANAXDAIQUA       LAKK  —  XABT      8II0RK. 


'In  the  spring  of  1774,'  says  Jefferson,  'rohbery  and  murder  oc- 
curred in  some  of  the  white  settloinents  on  the  ()hio,  which  were 
charged  to  the  Indians,  tlioucfh  perhaps  not  justly,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  a  large  number  of  civilized  mlventurers  were  traversing  the  fron- 
tiers at  this  time,  who  sometimes  disguised  themselves  as  Indians,  and 
who  thought  little  more  of  killing  one  of  their  own  race  than  of  shoot- 
ing a  buffalo. 

^  Colonel  Cresap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had  com- 
mitted on  those  much-injured  iMJojile,  collected  a  party  and  proceeded 
down  the  Kcnawha  in  quest  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of 
women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  seen  coming  from  the 
apposite  shore  unarmed,  and  not  at  all  expecting  an  attack  from  the 
whites.  Cresap  and  his  party  concealed  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out  their 
objects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  person  in  it.  This  happened  to 
be  the  family  of  Logan.* 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  a  brother  and  sister  of  the  ch]efV.ain 
were  massacred  under  still  more  aggravated  circumstances,  and  the 
delicate  situation  of  the  latter  increased  a  thousand-fold  both  the  barba- 
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ritj  of  the  orime  and  the  rage  of  the  survivors.  Logan  was  an  Indian. 
Descended  from  a  proud  and  noble  ancestry,  he  could  not  quietly  en- 
dure the  unprovoked  wrongs  heaped  upon  him.  Forsaken,  as  he 
thought,  by  God  and  man,  there  was  no  alternative  lefl  him  but 
revenge. 

Logan  accordingly  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring  and  bloody 

exploits  in  the  war  that  ensued.     On  the  tenth .  of  October  a  terrific 

battle  was  fought  on  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 

Kenawha,     The  confederate  tribes  were  commanded  by  Logan;  and 

|l3ip|ioae4  to  them  were  a  thousand  riflemen,  constituting  the  left  wing 

ROf  on  army  operating  under  Governor  Dunmore  against  the  Indiana  of 

»norih*west. 
he  Viiginians  prevailed,  but  so  great  had  been  their  losis  during 
war,  and  especially  in  the  last  fierce  encounter,  that  they  were  even 
tnore  lioxious  for  peace  than  the  enemy  whom  they  had  conquered  but 
mot  Biibdued.  The  whites  had  been  chastised,  and  Logan  had  avenged 
the  eruel  death  of  his  kindred.  It  was  proposed  that  the  hatchet 
riioiild  again  bo  buried.  Logan  assented  for  the  sake  of  his  surviving 
people.  To  him  it  seemed  little  w*orth.  Himself  a  ohieflain,  and  the 
ton  of  a  renowned  sachem,  he  lived  the  last  of  his  blood,  his  wish  for 
longer  existence  buried  in  the  graves  of  his  fiiraily  and  friends.  The 
remembrance  of  his  wrongs,  however,  ho  could  not  obliterate. 
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Logan  was  not  present  at  the  treaty  concluded  between  Lord  Dan- 
more  and  the  Indians.  Ilia  celebrated  speech  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion ^was  sent  by  a  messenger,  that,'  as  Mr.  Jefferson  states,  *thc 
sincerity  of  the  negotiation  might  not  be  disturbed  on  acoonnt  of  the 
absence  of  so  distinguished  a  wan-ior.'  ^  I  may  challenge,'  be  continues, 
'  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  and  of  any  more  emi- 
nent orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  produce  a  single 
passage  su])erior  to  the  speech  of  Logan : ' 

'  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  he  ever  came  cold  and  naked, 
and  he  clothed  him  not.  Dui  ing  the  close  of  the  last  long  and  bloody 
war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Sucli 
was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed,  as  they 
passed,  and  said :  ^  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.'  I  had  even 
thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  mur- 
dered all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  wife  and  child- 
ren. There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have 
killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country, 
I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.    Logan  never  felt  fear,    lie  will  not  turn  on 
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his  heel  to  save  his  life.    Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?    Not 
one.' 

Nor  was  Logan  afterward  less  unfortunate.  The  glory  of  the 
warrior  and  the  genius  of  the  orator,  for  the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois 
say  that  he  was  their  greatest  orator  and  wisest  sage,  afforded  neither 
lolaoe  nor  aecnritj  to  this  Roman  of  the  western  world.  Toward  the 
dote  of  his  life,  on  account  of  his  many  sorrows,  he  became  intempe-^ 
n,W,  Not  long  after  the  treiity  above  all  n tied  to,  he  \v:u*  luurderud, 
it  is  taid,  by  a  party  of  whitea,  on  returning  from  Detroit  to  liia  own 
ojaairy. 


Ml^U 


HECTOE   FALLS,  BKNBOA   LAKK. 


When  the  inhabitants  of  Auburn,  where  stood  the  Osco  of  the  Iro- 
quois, had  determined  to  preserve  the  antiquities  on  Fort  Hill  by  con- 
verting its  mngnificont  grounds  into  a  rural  cemetery,  it  was  proper 
that  they  should  raise  some  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Logan. 
On  Fort  Alleglian,  upon  the  sacrificial  mound  of  earth  where  the 
Alleghans  once  paid  adoration  to  the  sun,  and  the  Cayugas  in  later 
times  worshipped  the  Great  Spirit,  a  stately  monument  was  erected  in 
1853  to  commemorate  the  greatest  of  the  Cayugas  with  the  simple 
inscription : 

*  Who  is  there  to  moum  for  Loqan  ?  * 

Proudly  it  rises  among  stately  forest  trees,  *  surrounded  by  marks  and 
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vestiges '  that  tell  us  of  an  ancient  people  who  dwelt  there,  and  who, 
wiser  though  weaker  than  the  Iroquois,  passed  away  centuries  ago. 

*  Ye  «ftT  Ihoir  cone-like  cabins, 

Tliat  clustered  o*er  tlie  vale, 
Have  disappeared  as  withered  leaves 

Before  the  autumn  gale  ; 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  your  sliore, 
Tour  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  d'uilect  of  yore.' 

Delegations  from  the  surviving  Cayugas,  Senecas,  Onondaga^ 
Mohawks,  and  Tuscaroras,  both  in  Western  New-York  and  Canada, 
have  within  the  last  few  years  visited  Fort  Alleghan.  After  remain- 
ing in  silent  and  solemn  contemplation  before  the  inoninnent  so  wefl 
represented  in  our  engraving,  and  at  the  time  of  its  erection  the  only 
one  of  importance  built  by  white  men  to  commemorate  the  ohildrea 
of  the  woods,  they  took  occasion  to  express  in  various  ways  their 
deepest  gratitude. 

Central  New- York  first  became  known  to  civilized  men  by  the 
military  expedition  of  De  la  Barre,  Govenior  of  Canada,  and  thi^ 
31arqnis  de  Nonville  against  the  Iroquois,  and  the  peaceful  though 
scarcely  more  sncce^ful  efforts  of  the  French  missioiuuries  to  oonTert 
them  to  the  Catholic  &ith.  Thirteen  captives  made  by  De  Nonville 
were  sent  to  France  as  trophies,  and  thence  as  slaves  to  the  galleys. 
From  the  year  1G87  no  military  expedition  of  importance  visited  the 
region  until  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Tliose  of  the  Iroquois  who 
had  taken  sides  with  the  English,  having  become  exceedingly  trouble- 
some to  the  frontier,  Congress  determined  to  annihilate  their  power, 
if  possible,  by  a  single  vigorous  blow.  Washington  intrusted  the 
exjKjdition  to  General  Sullivan  hi  the  year  1779,  after  having  ofTored 
the  command  to  three  other  distinguished  officei"S. 

Ilavhig  reached  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  the  troops  constructed 
rude  batteaux,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  where  Geneva  now  stands. 
A  small  force  was  sent  against  the  Cayugas,  while  the  main  body 
moved  westward.  They  encamped  a  short  time  at  the  foot  of  Canan- 
daigua  Lake.  At  the  head  of  the  Concssus  twenty-one  men,  under 
Lieutenant  Boyd,  were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direction  of 
the  Genesee  river ;  but  havuig  been  surprised  by  a  large  number  of 
Indians  and  rangers  commanded  by  Brandt  and  the  infamous  Butler, 
the  leader  and  a  soldier  named  Parker  were  made  prisoners,  an-1 
shortly  afterward  inhumanly  murdered.  Sullivan's  campaign  ter- 
minated near  Geneseo,  where  stood  an  Indian  town  of  the  same  name, 
consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  houses.  This  and  the  neighboring 
villages  were  destroyed,  together  with  numerous  orchards  and  thou- 
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flands  of  acres  of  corn.  The  initials  of  some  of  his  soldiers,  it  is  said, 
are  still  to  be  seen  carved  in  the  trees,  near  a  deep  and  precipitous 
gorge  south  of  the  village,  into  which,  there  is  a  tradition  that  many 
of  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  leap  by  Sullivan's  troops. 


V 


OATUOA        BBIDQK. 


Down  through  the  *  Pleasant  Yallcy  *  flows  the  Genesee  river  from 
a  table-land  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
furnishing  within  a  space  of  six  miles  square,  streams  that  mingle  their 
waters  with  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  at  Portage  Falls, 
the  river  is  precipitated  by  three  perpendicular  falls,  more  than  three 
hundred  feet.  In  close  proximity  to  these  and  the  perpendicular  walls 
of  the  gorge,  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  falls  themselves,  the 
skill  and  industry  of  man  have  rivalled  the  creative  efforts  of  Nature. 
We  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  magnificent  cascades 
thundering  their  song  of  centuries,  with  misty  incense  floating  sky- 
ward, or  the  stupendous  bridge  upon  which  the  traveller  is  suspended 
in  the  air,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  in  sight 
of  cataracts  compared  with  which  those  of  old  Nilus  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  part  of  Central  New- York  east  of  Seneca 
Lake,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reservations,  was  extinguished  by 
the  Albany  treaty  of  1788-9;  and  the  region  embracing  the  present 
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counties  of  Cajaga,  Cortland,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  with  parts  of  Steu- 
ben, Wayne,  and  Oswego,  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  soldiers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  RcTolution  belonging  to  the 
New- York  line,  under  the  name  of  the  Onondaga  Military  Tract.  It 
was  dinded  into  twenty-eight  townships,  and  these  subdivided  into 
lots  of  six  hundred  acres  each,  in  178^90-91. 

The  officers  who  superintended  the  survey  of  the  Military  Tract, 
fresh  from  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
early  republics  of  Greece  and  Home,  gave  these  townships  names 
chiefly  after  the  warriors  and  sages  of  classical  times,  many  of  which 
are  sdll  retained.*  Galen  and  Junius,  embracing  the  marshes  at  the 
foot  of  Cayuga  Lake,  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  tract,  were  ap- 
portioned principally  among  the  surgeons  and  chaplains  of  the  army, 
and  the  friendly  Indians  of  the  Oneida  tribe.  Hector  an<i  Ulysses  re- 
posed side  by  side ;  Cato  and  Brutus  were  divided  by  the  river  of 
Seneca ;  Ovid  and  Milton  smiled  at  each  other  across  the  £dr  Cayuga, 
while  Hannibal  and  Scipio  were  located  far  apart.  But  few  of  the 
old  soldiers,  however,  settled  upon  the  claims.  Their  habits  had  an- 
suited  them  for  the  liie  of  pioneers ;  and  as  several  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  dose  of  the  js^ar,  many  of  them  had  died,  or  engaged  in 
piher  pursnits.  Many  farms  of  six  hundred  acres  were  sold  to  specQr 
fatore  for  ft  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  few  gallons  of  whiskey.  But  what 
the  old  toldiers  lost  in  this  way,  they  made  up  in  part  by  selling  their 
dftims  every  day,  if  possible. 

Immigrfttion  to  Central  New- York  was  first  stimulated  by  the  glow- 
bug  accounts  of  its  beauty  and  great  natural  advantages  brought  back 
by  SaHivaQ's  troops.  In  1789  a  number  of  persons  leased  of  the 
IncKaos  the  lands  between  Cayuga  and  Owasco  lakes  for  a  ]>eriod  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  The  same  year  four  members 
of  the  company  living  in  Wysox,  Pennsylvania,  visited  and  sur- 
veyed the  tract,  and  buried  some  vegetables  they  had  raised,  where 
the  village  of  Aurora  now  stands,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
pany to  return  next  spring. 

In  the  following  March  Captain  Franklin,  Deacon  Atwell,  and  two 
other  men  named  White  and  Durkee,  with  their  families,  left  Wysox 
in  sleighs,  for  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  wilderness  of  Central  New- 
York,  Captain  Franklin  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  experienced 
many  vicissitudes.  After  an  expedition  to  the  borders  of  Canada,  he 
enlisted  in  the  British  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  sailed  for  the 
West-Indies.    The  vessel  was  wrecked  on  a  desolate  island.    He  was 

*  Thb  names  of  the  tvrentj-eight  militarj  towDBhips  were  Hbctor,  ULTSsn,  SoLOir, 
CixcimCATus,  Ovid,  Romulus,  Scipio,  Ausklios,  Bbutus,  Gamillus,  MABCiLLUtySmntosnim, 
TuLLT,  Fauim,  PoMPBr»  Mavuub»  CicBBOr  LnAMDBB,  liAKiaBALy  Cato,  Oalut,  iwmm, 
SrsELiifO,  MiLT02r,  Locke,  Homes,  Virgil,  and  Drtdkn. 
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present  at  the  siege  of  Hav^fia  m  1 H2 ;  and  aaed  to  rebte  that  the  Ear  - 
gUsh,  in  order  to  revenge  the  barbarity  of  tbe  Spaniards  in  hanging  in 
chains  a  number  of  their  prisonei-s  alive  outside  the  walls,  to  die  by 
inches,  put  dead  bodies  into  their  mortars,  and  threw  their  scattered 
fragments  in  ghowej^  of  pollution  over  tbe  city,  tainting  the  air^  and 
filling  the  rarnds  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  moat  gloomy  forebodings. 
Ha\ing  removed  to  Wyoming  a  few  yoars  later,  he  took  part  in  the 
Pennamite  war,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  finally  escaped.    At  tlie  battle  ri 
of  Wyoming,  in  1778,  Franklin,  then  a  lieutenant,  did  all  in  hia  powetta^j 
to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  day,  and  narrowly  escaped  \fc*ith  hiaib 
life,    A  few  years  aHerward  his  lamily  were  captured  by  the  l/idUns^ta 
who  killed  \m  wife  m  an  encounter  with  the  whites. 
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Mrs.  Franklin,  the  second  wife  of  the  pioneer,  was  a  brave-hearted 
^oman,  inured  to  privations  and  trials.  Her  first  husband  fell  in  the 
saere  of  Wyoming,  and  herself  and  child,  a  boy  of  tender  age,  were 
'  carried  into  captivity.  The  latter,  unable  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  to  Western  Kew-Tork,  was  barbarously  murdere<l  \)y  the  . 
savages*  They  kept  the  aMicted  mother  several  months,  until  stie  waa 
about  to  give  birth  to  an  iniant,  when,  with  barbarous  humanity,  ehc 
was  lefl  alone  in  the  woods.    The  child  died  from  want  of  proper 

£The  scanty  raiment  of  the  mother  waa  reduoed  to  a 
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e juplo  of  garments ;  yet  with  a  mother's  lore  for  her  ofiQipring,  she 
wrapped  one  of  them  arouod  her  babe,  and  with  her  own  hands 
buried  it,  after  many  kisses  and  with  many  tears,  trader  theeoft  mosKs 
and  leaves.  She  lingered  several  days  near  the  grave  of  her  little  one, 
suffering  greatly  from  want  of  food  and  the  cold  damp  night-air. 


VAOBAHIO   rALLB,   KKAS   CATVaA   I.AKV. 

Hunger,  and  a  fkint  hope  that  she  might  yet  reaoh  a  settlement,  at 
last  forced  her  away  from  the  sorrowful  spot ;  and  the  tender-hearted 
mother,  after  many  returaings,  and  often  looking  back,  vontored  into 
the  pathless  forest,  leaving  the  wild-flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  waving 
trees  to  guard  the  grave  of  her  child.  The  poor  creature  wandered 
in  despair,  almost  naked,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  direct  her  steps, 
until  one  day  she  discovered  a  number  of  persons  approaching  in  the 
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distance.  Uncertain  whether  they  were  whites  or  Indians,  she  hid 
herself  in  her  flight  behind  a  tree,  dreading  to  be  seen  even  by  friends, 
in  her  destitute  condition.  The  party  had,  however,  discovered  her, 
and  sospecting  that  Indians  were  near,  prepared  for  an  encounter. 
She  held  out  her  garment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inform  them  of  her 
situation.  They  tui-ned  out  to  be  a  company  of  border-men  from 
Wyoming,  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Her  wants  were  supplied  as  far 
af  possible  by  the  kind-hearted  men;  and  not  long  afterward  she 
Tciftbbed  the  settlement  in  their  company,  only  to  find  that  her  house 
hftd  been  burned  and  her  £imily  destroyed. 
.  ^e  emigrants  ascended  the  Susquehanna  on  the  ice,  so  &r  as  prac- 
tVMible,  and  then  directed  their  way  across  the  oonntry  to  Nelvtown, 
now.EImira.  Torrents  had  to  be  crossed,  and  sometimes  the  women 
and  children  were  obliged  to  hold  fast  upon  the  sleighs,  to  keep  them- 
fdres  from  being  swept  away  by  the  angry  waters.  Part' of  the  time 
tile  cold  was  intense,  while  the  stopping-places  along  the  route  were 
lH|t  few  in  number.  Now  they  were  swamped  in  the  mud,  and  then 
inqMsded  by  deep  snow.  In  one  instance  they  traversed  a  mountain 
wh^re  no  team  had  ever  before  been,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to 
oat  iheir  way  through  the  forest  in  the  most  laborious  manner. 

At  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
boat,  which  had  been  used  by  Sullivan's  army  for  the  transportation 
of  artiileryi  and  abandoned  on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  eleven 
years  before.  This  rude  craft  they  repaired;  and  as  soon -as  the 
Weather  became  favorable,  the  company  set  sail— leaving^  however, 
qse  or  two  yonng  men  to  drive  a  team,  and  a  few  domestic  animals — 
to  the  destination  of  the  company.  Cheerfully  they  safled  down  the 
daiap  blue  waters  of  the  Seneca,  thinking  ihatthe  hardships  of  the 
journey  were  at  an  end.  In  this,  however,  they  wiare  disappointed. 
At  the  rapids  of  Seneca  river,  where  the  village  of  Beiieca  Falls  now 
stsxids,  they  were  obliged  to  unload  half  of  the  caigo,  and  then  return 
for  what  had  been  left  behind. 

On  reaching  Cayuga  Lake,  they  found  it  filled  with  ice.  It  was  de- 
termined to  cut  a  passage  for  the  boat ;  but  this  was  a  laborious  pro- 
cess, and  it  took  them  several  days  to  make  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
At  night,  the  party  encamped  on  shore.  When  they  awoke  one  morn- 
ing, they  saw,  to  their  great  joy,  that  the  ice  was  all  gone.  The  south 
wind  had  swept  it  entirely  away.  Both  shores  of  the  Cayuga  were 
fringed  with  heavy  forests ;  and  as  they  coasted  along  the  eastern  ^ide, 
they  observed  here  and  there  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  In  scarcely 
more  than  one  place,  however,  did  they  see  the  wigwam  smoke  curl- 
ing above  the  tree-tops. 
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Wk  were  a  gay  party  of  four  young  men,  who  had  met  by  chance 
in  Switzerland,  and  were  now  on  our  way  over  one  of  the  least 
frequented  of  the  Alpine  passes.  Two  of  my  new  acquaintances 
who  had  &l]en  in  with  me  only  two  days  before,  while  I  was  taking 
a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  door  of  a  wayside  cabaret,  were  Frenchmen, 
and  possessed  more  than  the  usual  share  of  their  national  high  spirits, 
and  tendency  to  blaffue.  The  third  of  our  party  was  a  German,  remark- 
able for  nothing  more  than  a  wonderful  ear  for  music,  which  enabled 
him  to  retain  and  whistle  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard  before,  and  his 
intense  disrelish  for  the  canards  which  my  two  Gallic  companions  were 
perpetually  letting  fly  at  him. 

It  was  only  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  had  already  spent 
three  hours  on  the  road,  and  having  reached,  afler  an  exhausting  pull, 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  threw  down  our  packs  BXkd Alpenstocks 
at  the  door  of  the  Pavilion  de  Bellevue  —  the  generic  name  for  moun- 
tain inns — and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  prospect  and  smoke  our  morning 
pipes,  while  waiting  for  brcakiast. 

The  air  was  almost  too  cold,  after  our  hot  walk.  But  how  calm  I 
not  a  sound  could  be  heard  about  us.  Not  even  the  buzz  of  insect- 
life,  or  the  distant  thunder  of  a  summer's  avalanche  broke  the  stillness 
of  that  July  morning.  And  from  the  world  below,  only  the  singing 
voice  of  a  mountain  goat-herd,  or  the  sweet  music  of  distant  bells 
came,  now  and  then  wafted  to  our  ears  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind. 
Still  high  above  us  towered  the  mighty  Alps,  their  sunmuts  wrapped 
in  clouds,  their  sides  covered  with  snow  so  pure  that  it  might  have 
&ll6in  the  night  before,  pierced  by  a  thousand  needle-shaped  points, 
and  in  the  valleys  torn  and  racked  by  its  never-ending  downward 
course  into  a  troubled  sea  of  icy  ridges  and  abysses. 

*  I  think  I  could  live  a  thousand  years  in  this  air,  and  with  this  view 
before  me,'  said  I,  after  we  had  drunk  our  fill  of  the  wild  beauty  and 
savage  grandeur  of  the  scene  spread  out  before  us.  '  I  made  a  mistake 
in  making  my  will  before  leaving  home.  I  do  n't  believe  any  one  ever 
dies  here.' 

*  I  should  n't  think  many  lived  here,'  said  Adolphe. 

*  When  they  have  lived  long  enough,  they  melt  away  with  the  snow, 
or  fall  down  some  of  these  break-neck  precipices,  and  go  out  of  the 
world  with  eclai.  If  I  were  to  do  that,  (I  mean  have  a  fall,)  and  es- 
cape without  a  broken  neck,  my  legatees  would  swear  it  was  done  oat 
of  spite.' 

^  I  wonder  how  much  legatees  really  regret  those  who  have  left  them 
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somethiDg,'  said  Adolphe,  as  he  finished  rolling  his  cigarette.  ^  For 
my  part,  I  should  like  once  to  come  back  awhile  after  my  will  had 
been  opened,  and  see  what  the  effect  would  be ;  and  whose  would  the 
property  be,  mine  or  theirs  ? ' 

*  The  philosopher  Zenagoras,'  said  the  German  slowly,  breaking  off 
in  the  midst  of  the  '  Funeral  March '  from  the  Eroica^  *  the  philosopher 
Zenagoras  taught  that  the  souls  of  those  who  had  perished  by  acci- 
dent were  allowed,  at  their  own  request,  to  return  to  their  bodies  once 
more,  and  to  live  out  the  rest  of  their  life.' 

^  Yes,'  interrupted  Louis,  *  I  remember  that  doctrine ;  and  the  old 
muffle  who  preached  it  was  so  convinced  of  its  truth,  that  he  made 
way  with  himself  one  day.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  nt  come 
back  yet.  He  threw  himself  from  some  arch  or  other  —  I  forget  the 
name.' 

We  did  full  justico  to  the  bountiful  breakfast  we  had  been  waiting 
for,  and  the  end  of  another  hour  saw  us  on  the  march  again,  refreshed 
by  our  rest,  and  cheered  by  the  last  bottle  of  delicious  wine. 

The  road,  which  before  had  been  only  tiresome,  now  became  diffi- 
cult, if  not  dangerous.  We  were  forced  to  proceed  in  single  file,  6ur 
goide  Pierre  going  before  with  ladder,  rope,  and  axe,  and  Jean  Baptiste 
coming  after  us,  laden  with  the  provisions  for  our  mid- day  halt.  We 
had  progressed  in  this  way  for  an  hour  or  two,  when,  at  a  sudden  turn, 
the  path  we  had  been  following  terminated  at  a  large  rift  of  rock  which 
seemed  to  bar  all  farther  progress,  as  it  rose  high  over-head,  and 
twenty  feet  below  reached  a  steep  slope  of  smooth  hard  snow,  that 
at  the  distance  of  a  stone^s  throw  came  to  an  edge,  and  all  beyond 
was  mystery. 

*  IHoibUf  said  Adolphe,  *  nous  fficla  planth ! ' 

*  It  is  the  Pont  des  Anhs^^  said  Pierre :  *  all  but  Englishmen  usually 
turn  back  here.' 

*  Tlien  we  go  on,'  cried  Louis  and  Adolphe,  and  I  thought  it.  We 
even  insisted  that  wo  would  cross  the  bridge  without  the  assistance 
of  the  rope  which  Pierre  had  begun  to  unwind  from  his  waist.  The 
fece  of  the  rock  w^as  not  very  smooth.  The  hollows  and  projections 
were  the  only  holding-places  for  our  hands  and  feet.  Pierre  passed 
first,  Louis  followed,  then  Adolphe  and  Groetz,  and  my  turn  came. 
The  space  was  not  a  wide  one.  Already  I  had  come  in  sight  of  my 
companions  on  the  other  side,  when  an  incontrollable  desire  to  see  if  I 
could  not  look  over  the  snowy  edge  behind  ine,  made  me  turn  my 
head.  I  could  not  move  another  step.  My  brain  began  to  whirl,  my 
hands  and  feet  slipped  from  their  hold,  and  with  the  cry  of  horror 
fr<Hn  my  companions  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  slid  heavily  upon  the  bed 
of  ice  and  snow  below.  Even  then  I  had  no  fear.  My  fall  had  not 
injured  me,  and  I  made  a  spring  to  regain  the  rock.    To  my  dismay, 
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I  found  that  I  could  make  no  progress  upward.     I  saw,  on  the  va 
trary,  with  all  my  eflnits  to  plant  my  heels  into  the  smooth  gurfaee  i 
the  treacherou.^  snow,  or  to  <lig  ray  nails  into  the  icy  crust  till  tl 
hlood  flowed  from  hcneatii  ihem,  that  I  could  not  even  stay  my  do? 
ward  course,  but  was  glitling  slowly  and  surely  toward  that  fearful 
edge.     Nothing  before  me  btit  the  smooth  hard  snow,  and  then  tbfl 
slmvj)  line  against  the  distant  mountains  which  bounded  either  a  steep 
slope  beyond,  or  the  brink  of  a  precipice.     O  God  I   the  agony 
those  moments,  which  seemed  ages,  as  I  battled  with  my  doom,  aii^ 
felt  its  relentless  power  slowly  and  inevitably  exert  its  terrible  force 
I  gave  up  the  struggle  at  la««t.     A  strange  feeling  of  indifference, ; 
most  unconsciousness,  seemed  to  take  possession  of  me,  and  I  }ielde 
myself  to  the  fate  which  hung  over  me.     All  dread  disappeared  ;  anj 
with  a  kind  of  pleasing  fascination  I  watched  the  decreasing  dislanca 
between  me  and  that  fatal  brink,  the  mysteries  beyond  which  I  wa 
so  soon  to  explore,     I  even  think,  that  to  shorten  the  period  of  unc^P 
tainty,  and  gratify  what  was  ahnost  a  feeling  of  curiority,  I  aided  hf 
my  owii  efforts  ray  sliding  course,  and  contemplated  with  a  feeUiig  of 
satisfaction  my  approaehing  release  from  the  suspense  I  was  then  e!* 
during.     Swiftly  and  more  swiftly  I  neared  the  awful  verge.    **Vireadyl 
I  saw  the  misty  depths  through  which  I  was  about  to  fall  —  a  glimpiel 
of  a  distant  chalet  calmly  sleeping  in  the  sumraer  sun,     A  haslj 
prayer  as  I  closed  my  eyes  forever  ^ — one  short  shuddering  breath — i 
convulsive  Ixjund  —  and  I  was  on  my  way  toward  eternity 

No.  I  was  safe :  breathless,  stunned,  bewildered  from  my  fiiJl ;  bul 
uninjured.  Where  ha*l  I  fallen  from',  and  into  what  place  ?  I  looked 
about  me  and  upward.  It  seemed  incredible  that  I  could  have  fallen 
from  those  cloud-wreathed  heights  above.  I  looked  up  to  shout  to 
my  friends  that  I  \\m  sate;  but  my  voice  died  away  on  my  Upa  in 
that  great  solitude  ;  and  I  reflected  that,  even  if  they  e^uld  bear  me, 
which  was  not  probable,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  come  the 
way  I  had  taken,  and  that  many  hours  must  elapse  before  they  could 
reach  me.  But  I  must  find  my  way  out  of  the  valley  I  was  shut  up  iu. 
A  night  passed  in  such  a  situation  would  be  fataL 

How  long  I  had  wandered  about  in  search  of  some  practicable  out- 
let to  the  valley  I  was  in,  I  know  not ;  and  I  was  at  last  about  to  give 
up  all  hope,  when,  as  I  gazed  once  more  anxiously  around  me,  belfore 
resigning  myself  to  a  worse  fate  than  the  one  I  had  just  escaped^  as 
by  a  miracle  my  eye  was  suddenly  caught  by  two  dark  moving  objeeis 
high  up  on  the  mountain-side  above  me.  Could  I  make  myaaelf  seen 
or  heard  ?  The  chance  was  slender.  He  only  who  has  suffered  ship 
wreck,  and  lying  weak  and  dying  on  his  sea-washed  raft,  ikinl  i^m 
liunger,  almost  mad  from  thirst,  gazes  and  gazes  with  straining  oycii, 
ai  With  Im  last  strength  be  feebly  waves  his  wretched  signali  and  fries 
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to  urge  his  fiiiling  roioe  once  more  through  his  parched  and  Bhrivelled 
tliroat,  at  the  distant  sail  which  seems  now  to  approach,  now  to  turn 
away,  and  may  even*  be  only  a  phantom  of  his  troubled  brain,  can  pic- 
ture to  himself  the  agony  I  endured  as  I  watched  those  moving  spots, 
and  tried,  it  seemed  in  vain,  to  attract  their  attention. 

K  they  should  not  see  me,  I  knew  now,  at  least,  in  which  direction 
lay  my  path,  and  might  succeed,  perhaps,  in  reaching  it  alone.  They 
MW  me  at  last,  or  heard  my  shouts ;  for  I  saw  them  lay  aside  their 
packs,  and  motioning  to  me  the  way  I  must  take  to  meet  them,  begin 
their  descent.  In  an  hour  I  stood  beside  them  on  the  path  they  had 
been  following. 

Aithfnigh  they  were  on  their  way  from  Cormayeur,  I  induced  them 
to  return  with  me^  and  put  myself  under  their  guidance.  In  answer 
to  their  eager  questions,  how  I  happened  to  have  wandered  so  &r 
from  the  proper  road ;  why  I  was  out  without  a  guide ;  where  I  came 
from ;  and  to  what  place  I  was  going — I  told  them  of  the  accident  I  had 
met  with  in  the  morning,  and  without  noticing  particularly  the  looks 
they  cast  at  one  another,  asked  them  if  they  belonged  in  Cormayeur. 

They  did,  and  had  left  it  near  noon.  ^  Had  my  friends  returned  ? ' 
I  asked ;  *and  had  they  said  nothing  about  the  accident  one  of  their 
party  had  met  with  ?  or  perhaps,  giving  me  up  as  lost  beyond  all  hope 
of  recovery,  had  they  kept  on  their  way  ?  *  My  rei^cuers  looked  at 
each  other  harder  than  before. 

^  No  party  left  Coimayeur  this  morning,'  said  the  elder.  ^  Strangers 
do  n't  visit  us  so  often  now,  since  the  avalanche  of  a  year  ago,  which 
swept  away  almost  every  hou^e  in  the  village,  except  the  *  Golden 
Goose,'  and  left  it  covered  with  sand  and  stones.' 

*  Avalanche ! '  returned  I.  *  What  avalanche  ?  The  village  was 
safe  enough  when  we  left  it  at  dawn  this  morning.  Is  it  Cormayeur 
you  are  speaking  of  ? ' 

*  The  very  same.  A  year  ago,  or  more,  during  a  heavy  storm  of 
rain,  an  avalanche,  partly  snow,  but  mostly  earth  and  stones,  swept 
down  the  valley,  as  I  told  you,  and  damming  up  the  river,  which  was 
then  swollen  to  a  torrent,  added  the  horrors  of  a  flood  to  that  other 
telamity.  How  could  you  have  visited  Cormayeur  within  the  year, 
aod  not  know  that  ?' 

*A  year  ago?  —  a  year  ago?'  I  murmured  half-aloud.  *How 
could  I  have  been  there  within  the  year,  and  not  know  that  ?  And 
you  say  there  have  been  no  strangers  there  since  ? ' 

*  Few  lately,  but  they  begin  to  come  again.' 

*  Did  not  a  party  of  four,'  I  asked,  *  two  of  them  Frenchmen,  one 
a  German,  and  the  fourth  an  American,  leave  with  Jean  Baptiste  and 
Pierre  de  la  Rochecanee  this  morning,  to  cross  to  Chamounix  ?  ' 

^  I  remember  hearing  of  a  party  like  the  one  you  speak  q£     One  of 
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them  —  the  American  I  believe  —  was  lost  from  the  Pon^  dee  An^y 
but  that  must  have  happened  two  years  ago,  at  least.' 

I  asked  no  more  questions.  Two  years !  And  where  and  how  had 
I  passed  them  ?  Am  I  dreaming  now,  or  have  I  really  been  the  victim 
of  that  accident,  and  have  I  been  sent  back  to  this  life  as  unfit  for  any 
other  ?  My  soul  cannot  have  entered  another  body,  for  this  is  really 
my  own.  Can  what  Groetz  said  this  morning  be  true ;  and  have  I 
been  sent  back  to  earth  at  my  own  request  ?  No  I  that  is  absurd. 
There  must  be  some  mistake.  I  will  wait  until  I  reach  the  village,  and 
see  whether  what  my  guides  have  told  me  is  true  or  not. 

To  distract  my  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  this  mystery, 
I  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  my  companions,  but  they  seemed 
unwilling  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  me ;  and  though  they  treated 
ine  with  all  tenderness  and  consideration,  always  kept  in  advance  of 
me,  and  seemed  uncertain  whether  they  should  regard  me  as  one  the 
balance  of  whose  mind  had  been  destroyed  by  some  sudden  shock,  or 
as  one  really  returned  from  the  other  world.  We  reached  the  valley 
toward  sun-down.  It  was  too  true.  Where  I  had  left  wide  pastures, 
a  smiling  plain,  neat  cottages,  and  a  babbling  stream,  was  now  only  a 
dreary  waste  of  rocks  and  stones,  while  the  ^pretty  brook  had  made 
itself  a  new  channel,  and  struggled  through  the  mass  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  it,  a  full  mile  from  its  old  course.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  houses  on  the  very  outskirts,  ray  old  inn,  the  '  Golden  Goc«e,'  ^ 
which  had  been  protected  by  an  overhanging  mass  of  solid  rook,  was 
the  only  dwelling  that  remained  as  I  had  left  it. 

I  looked  over  the  register  at  the  hotel.  It  was  even  so.  Two 
whole  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  written  my  name  there  with  my 
own  hand,  and  another  had  since  added  an  account  of  the  unhappy 
termination  of  our  expedition. 

Two  years !  and  in  all  that  time,  they  cannot  have  heard  of  me  at 
home,  or  if  they  have  heard  any  thing,  it  must  have  been  of  my  loss. 
They  must  think  me  dead.  Dead !  And  am  I  not  dead  ?  for  how 
can  I  be  living,  after  what  I  have  passed  through  ?  But  how  can  I 
have  died,  since  I  am  still  upon  the  earth  ?  In  vain  I  tried  to  recal 
what  had  passed  in  the  interval  between  my  fall  and  the  recovery  of 
my  consciousness  in  the  valley  below.  The  only  resting-place  my  har- 
assed mind  could  find  in  that  wide  chaos,  was  the  thought  of  home,  and 
those  who  must  have  mourned  for  me  so  sincerely ;  and  I  resolved  to 
return  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  sat  out  at  once  for  Havre,  writing  on  to  secure  a  passage  in  the 
first  steamer;  for  the  timid  curiosity  of  the  villagers,  who  had  all 
heard  my  strange  story,  and  who  followed  me  at  a  distance  in  all  my 
wanderings,  had  become  insuppoitable,  and  I  longed  to  be  at  home 
and  at  rest. 
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But  although  my  heart  yearned  toward  those  I  was  hastening  to 
see  again,  a  strange  feeling  of  dread,  a  dim  presentiment  of  some  im- 
pending evil,  I  knew  not  what,  at  times,  and  more  and  more  frequently, 
took  possession  of  me,  and  almost  made  me  doubt  the  advisability  of 
continuing  my  journey. 

How  should  I  be  received  by  those  who,  if  they  had  not  already 
forgotten  me,  had  at  least  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  me  as 
long  since  dead  ?  How  could  I,  with  the  hope  of  being  believed,  ac^ 
count  to  them  for  my  miraculous  escape  or  for  my  total  silence  of  the 
past  two  years  ?  Why  had  I  not  put  off  my  return  until  I  had  written, 
and  had  received  answers  to  my  letters  ?  On  the  register  of  the  hotel 
I  stopped  at  the  night  I  spent  in  Havre,  I  found  a  name  which  strangely 
attracted  my  attention.  This  name,  though  I  was  sure  I  had  never 
seen  it  before,  nor  knew  any  one  who  bore  it,  occupied  all* my 
thoiughts.  What  could  there  be  in  common  between  me  and  Francis 
Burgess,  of  New- York,  who  had  arrived  from  that  city  a  few  days  be- 
fore, accompanied  by  his  wife  ?  I  was  sure  there  was  some  common 
bond  between  us.  I  was  determined  to  see  the  man;  and  asking 
for  him  in  the  hotel,  was  told  that  he  had  the  day  before  left  for 
Fkris. 

The  steamer  left  her  port ;  and  every  day,  as  it  brought  me  nearer 
those  I  longed  yet  feared  to  see,  added  to  the  heavy  weight  of  appre- 
Iiension  at  my  heart.  That  strange  blank  in  my  life,  which  I  was 
powerless  to  fill  up  intelligibly  —  what  did  it  mean  ?  Had  it  existed  ? 
Had  I  set  out  on  that  fatal  journey  ?  Was  I  not  still  sleeping  ?  Ajid 
a  thousand  other  perplexing  hypotheses  were  ever  in  my  mind,  so  that 
my  actual  life  became  every  day  more  and  more  like  a  troubled  dream 
from  which  I  could  not  rouse  myself  Doubt  combated  doubt,  and 
conqueror  and  conquered  ranged  themselves  against  my  failing  reason, 
which,  bewildered  in  the  dim  uncertainty  that  every  where  surrounded 
it,  and  from  which  it  could  not  escape,  found  no  firm  ground  whereon 
to  make  a  stand,  and  had  not  courage  to  turn  and  stand  at  bay. 

At  last  we  reached  our  journey's  end,  and  I  stood  once  more  on 
the  threshold  of  my  own  house.  But  in  what  a  state  ?  A  ciiminal 
on  his  way  to  execution  could  not  have  suffered  greater  agony  than  I, 
while  standing  irresolute  at  the  door  of  my  foimer  dwelling-place.  In 
vain  I  reasoned  with  myself  that  there  was  no  real  cause  for  fear ; 
that  I  had  committed  no  unpardonable  crime ;  that  I  was  not  to  blame, 
if  I  could  not  account  more  satisfactorily  for  that  lapse  in  my  life 
during  which  I  had  been  lost  to  the  world  and  to  myself.  I  drove 
myself  up  the  steps,  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  short  twilight  of  a  November  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  the  lamps  had  already  been  lighted  for  some  time.  My  ring  was 
answered  quickly,  almost  too  quickly.    The  same  servant  who,  on 
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mj  departure,  had  brought  my  trunks  down  into  the  hall,  now  opened 
the  door  for  me  again.  The  glare  from  the  gas-light  in  the  stair^way 
flashed  full  in  my  face  as  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  with  a 
groan  and  an  exclamation  of —  *  Good  God  save  us ! '  James  sprang 
away  from  me,  and  ran  swiftly  up-stairs,  leaving  the  door  behind  him 
open. 

*  Nonsense ! '  in  a  Toice  from  above,  which  I  recognized  as  my 
brother  George's.  *  What  do  you  mean,  by  coming  up  here  with  a 
story  like  that  ?  Tou  are  drunk,  or  crazy.  Go  down  to  the  door,  if 
there  is  any  one  there ;  and  do  n't  burst  into  the  room  in  that  way 
again.' 

*'  No,  I  an't  drunk,  nor  crazy,  neither,'  returned  James :  *  and  if  you 
want  the  door  gone  to  again,  you  may  go  yourself.  I  tell  you,  it 's 
Mr;  Frank,  or  his  ghost.  I  knowed  him  as  soon  as  I  seed  him,  in 
spite  of  his  beard  and  mustaches ;  and  if  you  do  n't  believe  me,  go 
down  yourself,  and  see,  for  I  won't.' 

This  enraged  my  brother,  who  began  to  abuse  James  for  his  coward- 
ice and  impudence,  when  I  heard  a  female  voice,  my  sister  £thel's, 
trying  to  pacify  him  and  persuade  James  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
and  fnghtened  without  cause.  They  dropped  their  voices  then,  and 
Lina  joined  them,  and,  though  I  could  not  hear  all  that  was  said,  I 
knew  they  were  talking  of  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  longed 
yet  feared  to  believe,  that  they  dreaded  to  come  down  themselves  and 
And  the  faint  hope  which  James'  story  had  revived  without  foundation, 
and  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to  declare  myself. 

*  George  I  Ethel  I '  I  shouted  with  a  voice  unghostly  enough  to  have 
satisfied  the  most  superstitious  or  timorous.  '  It  is  Frank ;  I  am  home 
again  at  lastl '  and  I  ran  up-stairs  to  meet  them. 

I  was  hardly  satisfied  with  my  reception.  The  greeting  they  gave 
me  was  neither  what  I  had  hoped  nor  what  I  had  feared.  Surprise  at 
my  unexpected  and  sudden  return  was  greater  than  the  joy  they  felt 
at  seeing  me  again ;  and  the  conviction,  which  had  existed  so  long  as 
a  certainty,  that  I  had  perished  by  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  was  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown  in  a  moment,  even  by  my  actual  presence 
among  them. 

Only  my  little  Lina's  greeting  was  sinc3iely  cordial,  affectionate, 
unreserved,  and  unconditional,  and  warmed  instead  of  chilling  and  re- 
pulsing me. 

It  was  to  lina,  more  than  to  the  others,  that  I  told  the  story  I  had 
determined  upon,  as  we  sat  round  the  blazing  fire  in  the  evening.  It 
was  to  Lina  I  told  my  story,  though  my  conscience  reproached  me  for 
the  deceit  I  was  practising,  and  I  longed,  oh  !  how  I  longed,  to  confide 
to  her  all  the  mental  suffering  I  had  endured.  I  had  not  fiedlen  firom  a 
great  height,  and  fortunately  into  a  bed  of  snow  softened  by  the  sum* 
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mer*g  sun,  and  had  been  found  by  the  monks  of  the  Hospice  of  those 
appcfr  Alps.  I  was  unharmed  in  body,  but  the  terror  of  those  awful 
moments  when  I  had  hung  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  had 
shaken  my  reason  so  that,  when  restored  to  consciousness,  it  was  found 
that  my  mind  was  still  wandering  and  unsettled.  In  this  state  I  lived, 
or  rather  remained,  with  these  charitable  monks  during  two  whole 
years,  when  a  sudden  accident,  the  sound  of  my  native  language 
spoken  by  a  visitor  to  the  Hospice,  at  once  restored  me  to  myself^  and 
in  a  few  days  I  was  in  a  condition  to  leave  my  preservers  and  take  my 
phice  in  the  world  again. 

Such  was  in  brief  the  story  I  told  as  we  sat  together  the  first  even- 
11^  after  my  return.  How  I  longed  to  take  back  this  deliberate  false- 
hood which  seemed  to  me  so  necessary,  and  open  my  inmost  heart  to 
them  all,  to  empty  my  troubled  mind  of  all  its  load  of  doubt  and  sor- 
row ;  but  I  dared  not.  It  seemed  as  though  I  stood  before  my  judges, 
who,  deaf  to  every  appeal  of  humanity,  affection,  or  relationship,  would 
pronounce  upon  me  sentence  of  everlasting  banishment,  should  my  de- 
fence  seem  wanting  in  any  one  particular. 

So  the  first  evening  of  my  return  passed  slowly,  heavily  away.  We 
were  all  constrained  and  ill  at  ease.  There  was  one  question  always 
on  my  lips,  and  I  dared  not  ask  it  even  of  Lina,  as  she  sat  beside  me 
and  looked  up  into  my  face  as  though  she  could  not  believe  I  was  near 
her  if  she  looked  another  way.  Fanny,  to  whom  I  was  engaged  when 
I  left  home,  and  who  had  always  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house, 
where  was  she  ?  The  others  did  not  speak  of  hei*,  waiting,  I  suppose, 
for  me  to  question  them  ;  and  I  dared  not  ask  if  she  were  well,  why 
she  was  not  with  us,  why  she  was  not  sent  for,  or  why  I  did  not  go  to 
her  ?  I  was  down-stairs  early  in  the  morning,  for  my  night  had  been 
a  sleepless  one,  and  was  glad  to  find  Lina  sitting  in  the  breakfast-room 
alone. 

*  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  you  alone,  Frank,'  she  said  as  I  came 
in.  *  I  know  what  it  is  you  dare  not  ask ;  I  kno\f  whose  name  was  on 
your  lips  all  last  evening.  Can  you  bear  a  great  sorrow,  dear  brother  ? ' 
and  she  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  gently,  tenderly,  as  though  I  had 
been  a  child. 

*  She  —  she  is  dead  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Dead,'  said  Lina ;  '  dead  to  you,  to  me,  for  I  cannot  forgive  her. 
She  waited  long  and  anxiously,  it  is  true,  and  it  was  feared  she  would 
never  recover  from  the  shock ;  but  two  months  ago  she  was  married, 
married  to  one  she  had  loved,  and  who  had  loved  her  long  before  you 
ever  saw  her,  and  they  sailed  for  Europe  immediately. 

*  Sailed  for  Europe  ? '  I  cried,  forgetting  almost  my  sorrow  in  the 
sudden  recollection  that  flashed  across  my  mind.  *By  the  Havre 
steamer ;  and  his  name  is  Burgess? '    I  knew  there  was  some  reason 
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for  the  strange  attraction  that  name  had  had  for  me,  and  I  thanked 
Heaven  that  I  had  been  i^pared  the  paia  of  meeting  them  at  the  hotel 
I  had  stopped  at  in  Havre. 

Altliough  this  shock  was  almost  greater  than  I  could  bear,  still  the 
certainty,  however  dreadful,  of  my  loss,  while  it  tore  ray  heart  with 
anguish,  brought  with  it  some  relief  from  the  tcrnble  suspense  I  had 
so  long  endured,  siuce  it  accounted  for  the  mysterious  presentiinent  ot 
some  impending  evil  which  had  haunted  mo  ever  since  my  arrival  m 
Havre* 

I  fell  gradually  into  my  place  in  the  family,  but  it  was  not  my  old 
plnce.  It  seemed  as  though  they  would  never  become  accustomed  lo 
iny  presence  aruong  them.  My  place  at  the  dmner-table  was  oftea 
forgotten.  It  seemed  to  require  an  effort  for  them  to  remember  that 
I  was  not  still  absent.  With  the  exception  of  Lina,  all  about  roc 
seemed  to  regard  me  wltli  a  coldness  almost  amounting  to  suspicion 
or  distrust.  A  gulf,  which  I  conkl  not  and  they  would  not  pass, 
separated  me  from  those  I  had  longed  so  much  to  see  again.  The  old 
freedom  of  intercourse  which  had  made  our  orphan-home  so  happy  a 
one  was  gone,  and  a  heavy  rcstramt,  a  ceremonious  poUtencss  and  at- 
tention, worse  than  neglect,  had  taken  its  place. 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this  could  not  last  long.  They  will 
change  soon,  I  thought.  They  can  not  all  at  once  accustom  them- 
sidves  to  the  sight  among  them  of  one  who  has  for  so  long  a  time  been 
regarded  as  dead.  They  will  return  to  their  old  luannersi,  and  will  re» 
store  me  to  my  old  place  in  their  hearts  when  they  shall  have  become 
habituated  to  my  presence,  and  shall  have  come  to  regard  no  longer 
as  uDacconntable  and  almost  supernatural  my  sudden  reappeamnee, 
for  whicli  I  have  perliaps  never  satisfactorily  accounted.  Bnt  why 
should  not  Lina  be  intlucuced  by  the  strangeness  of  that  event  as  well 
as  they  ?  lu  vain  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  by  such  arguments  that 
the  distance  between  us  would  gradually  dimtnish,  and  that  I  should 
at  last  regain  my  place  in  the  aflfections  of  my  brother  and  sister.  But 
the  days  passed  sadfy  and  slowly  by,  and  I  was  still  a  stranger,  it 
seemed  to  me  an  unwelcome  one  in  my  own  house, 

I  had  told  over  my  story  so  many  times,  at  last,  to  every  acquaint- 
ancc  I  met  and  to  every  one  whom  tlie  news  of  my  return  brought  to 
the  house,  that  I  began  to  believe  it  myself.  My  account  of  my  es- 
cape had  always  seemed  a  strange  one  to  Ethel  j  and  George,  as  he 
heard  it  again  and  again,  began  at  last  to  question  and  surmise  bo  art- 
fully that  he  believed  I  did  not  suspect  that  he  began  to  doubt  raa; 
and  tins  happened  so  often  in  connection  with  other  test-questions 
upon  points  in  our  common  i)ast  historj*,  that  the  conviction  gradually 
forced  itself  upon  my  mtnd,  that  he,  my  own  brother,  began  to  suspect 
that  I  was  not  what  I  represented  myself  to  be,    I  became  every  i\^' 
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more  and  more  convinced  that  I  was  regarded  by  my  brother  and 
gist^Br  as  an  impostor,  and  that,  for  some  reason  I  could  not  guess,  they 
were  unwilling  to  admit  the  weight  of  the  proof  I  every  moment  gave 
them  that  I  was  really  the  brother  who  had  so  long  been  given  up  as 

Among  those  who  visited  the  house,  were  two  men,  one  of  whom, 
from  his  manner  of  questioning  me,  I  took  for  a  lawyer,  while  the  other, 
I  was  equally  sure  —  for  my  suspicions,  also,  had  become  aroused  — 
was  a  detective.  Both  these  men  had  upon  different  pretexts  been 
presented  to  me,  had  heard  my  story,  and  had  each,  but  particularly 
the  lawyer,  cross-examined  me  as  though  I  had  been  upon  the  stand. 
Their  examinations,  however,  had  been  so  skilfully  conducted,  that  it 
was  only  after  they  had  been  several  times  repeated  that  my  suspl- 
doDS  were  awakened. 

gilddenly  the  reason  for  the  cold  recognition  I  had  received  from 
my  brother  George  and  from  my  elder  sister,  an  accounting  cause  for 
their  indifference  and  distrust,  flashed  into  my  mind.  There  was  the 
will  I  had  left  behind  me.  I  had  forgotten,  until  now,  that  it  must 
have  been  opened.  Disappointment  at  being  obliged  to  wait  yet 
l(mger  for  what  they  had  begun  to  regard  as  their  own,  had  poisoned 
their  minds  against  me,  and  turned  their  love  into-  cruel  hate  and 
envy. 

I  went  at  once  to  my  lawyer.  The  will  had  been  opened  a  year 
after  the  receipt  of  my  last  letter. 

*  We  could  n't  guess,  you  know,'  said  the  lawyer,  *  that  the  report 
of  your  death  wasn't  true.  The  property  is  yours  still,  of  course,  but 
it  makes  it  exceedingly  inconvenient ;  and  the  best  thing  for  you  to 
do,  will  be  to  make  some  amicable  arrangement  with  your  legatees.' 

I  happened,  on  that  same  day,  to  overhear  a  conversation  which 
threw  additional  light  upon  what  had  before  been  so  dark  and  obscure. 
It  took  place  between  two  business  men,  who  knew  George,  in  the  of^ 
fice  of  an  acquaintance  with  whom  I  was  waiting  to  speak,  and  was 
begun  and  continued  in  spite  of  the  signals  of  my  friend,  who  in  vain 
tried  to  break  it  off. 

*  Greorge  Traynor  finds  himself  in  rather  a  tight  place  just  now,'  said 

one  of  them.    '  The  notes  he  gave  on  his  houses  in th  street  &11 

due  shortly,  and  where  he  will  raise  the  money  for  them  Heaven  only 
knows.' 

*  Why,  I  thought  he  had  money  enough,'  said  the  other.  Did  nt 
some  one  die  and  leave  him  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  ? ' 

*  Two  or  three  tens ;  forty  thousand,  I  believe,'  said  the  first.  *  Yes, 
his  brother.  He  left  him  the  money  sure  enough,  but  instead  of  leav- 
ing him  to  enjoy  it,  what  must  Mr.  Frank  do,  after  having  been  com- 
fortably out  of  the  world  for  two  or  three  years,  but  suddenly  re&p- 
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pear  here  in  New-^York,  with  a  cock-and-bull  gtory  of  having  been 
picked  out  of  the  snow  by  some  monks  who  kept  him  till  he  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  come  home  agaiu.  And  home  agun  he  is  sure  enough, 
though  I  believe  the  poor  devil  finds  himself  rather  de  trop  in  the 
world,  and  has  had  the  cold  shoulder  turned  to  hinveven  in  his  own 
house ^* 

I  stopped  to  hear  no  more,  but,  with  a  hasty  excuse  to  my  friend, 
rushed  out  into  the  open  air.  Whither  ?  where  could  I  find  the  peace 
and  consolation  that  had  been  taken  from  me  ?  Lina  still  remained  to 
me ;  she,  I  knew,  was  faithful,  but  that  house  I  could  not  enter  again ; 
and  would  she  come  to  me  ? 

I  can  find  no  words  to  describe  the  utter  weariness  and  desolation 
of  my  heart  as  I  sat  in  the  reading-room  of  the  hotel  into  which  I  had 
turned,  almost  mechanically.  Surrounded  by  all  the  noise  and  confu- 
sion of  that  public  place,  every  sound  about  me  jarred  and  racked  my 
tortured  brain  till  I  feared  I  should  go  mad. 

I  resolved  never  to  see  George  nor  Ethel  again,  but  transferring  to 
them  the  coveted  estate,  the  cause  of  their  cruel  estrangement  between 
us,  and  taking  Lina  with  me,  if  she  would  consent  to  go,  to  leave  for- 
ever a  place  in  which  I  had  endured  so  much  misery,  and  which  the 
cruel  treatment  from  those  who  should  have  been  so  kind  had  rendered 
hateful  to  me.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  George,  informing  him  of  my  in- 
tention, but  without  attempting  to  account  for  it,  preferring  to  leave 
that  matter  to  bis  conscience ;  and  one  to  Lina,  asking  her  if  she  loved 
me  well  enough  and  pitied  me  sincerely  enough  to  be  willing  to  leave 
her  home  and  friends  and  all  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  her  young  life, 
to  follow  me,  I  knew  not  whither,  abroad  —  out  into  the  world,  any 
where,  so  that  I  could  forget  what  I  had  suffered  here.  I  put  these 
letters  into  my  pocket  and  went  out  again  to  find  a  lawyer,  with  whose 
assistance  I  might  draw  up  the  necessary  papers  for  the  transfer  of  my 
property. 

It  had  seemed  to  me,  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  that  morning, 
that  I  was  followed  —  not  stealthily,  as  though  my  pursuer  were  anxi- 
ous to  escape  detection,  but  rather  closely  and  pertinaciously,  as  though 
he  feared  I  might  escape  him.  And  I  found  the  same  man  behind  me 
again  as  I  walked  away  from  the  hotel  The  suspicion  that  a  spy  had 
been  set  upon  me  became  a  conviction,  as,  after  turning  several  comers 
and  quickening  my  pace  almost  to  a  run,  I  found  my  follower  still  at 
the  same  distance  behind  me. 

^  Are  you  following  me  ? '  I  asked  as  I  turned  upon  him  so  sud- 
denly that  he  had  no  time  to  stop.  ^  Are  you  following  me  ?  and 
why?* 

^  Yes  I  am,'  he  answered  respectfully ;  '  but  no  harm  is  meant  you. 
I  am  only  not  to  lose  sight  of  you  for  a  few  days.    Do  n't  be  alarmed ; 
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nobody  win  know  that  I  am  following  yon  bo  long  as  you  do  n't  at- 
tempt to  give  me  the  slip.* 

?  But  by  whose  orders? » I  asked.  *  And  why  are  you  not  to  lose 
sight  of  me?' 

*  Mr.  Watson's.  But  I  do  n't  rightly  know  why.  The  only  orders 
I  *ye  got  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  you  for  the  sake  of  a  client  of  his,  who 
I  sappose  must  be  very  £>nd  of  .you ;  name — what  is  his  iiame  ?  Be- 
gfais  with  a  T,  I  think.  George  —  yes,  that 's  it — George  Trynor,  or 
Traynor ;  something  like  that.' 

I  must  have  &llen  lifeless  at  his  feet.  There  was  a  sudden  whirl  be- 
fore my  eyes,  a  dull,  heavy  shock,  a  gathering  crowd,  and  a  rapid 
motion,  as  though  I  were  being  lifted  into  a  carriage. 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  be  free  for  that  brief  time  from  the  cruel  su£ 
Aring  that  had  so  long  been  mine,  to  forget,  in  an  unconsciousness 
more  perfect  than  that  of  sleep,  the  sickening  anxiety  of  mind ;  the 
terrible,  ever  present  foreboding  of  evil;  the  dull,  heavy  sense  of  utter 
hi^lessness  that  I  had  had  no  freedom  from  for  so  many  days.  I  can- 
not my  how  long  this  happy  state  endured.  Even  after  I  had  begun  to 
recover  my  consciousness,  all  my  faculties  remained  in  a  half-awakened 
Blftte  I  made  no  effort  to  destroy.  Through  the  veil  thrown  over  my 
mind,  the  memory  of  all  the  agonies  I  had  been  the  victim  of  were  so 
distant  and  indistinct,  that  they  seemed  no  longer  to  belong  to  the 
present,  but  to  some  far-off  past ;  and  the  flickering  light  of  my  return- 
ing reason  threw  into  the  dark  passages  of  those  by-gone  times  such 
uncertain  rays  as  only  softened  and  obscured  instead  of  making  their 
mysteries  clear. 

But  alas !  this  happy  state  of  forgetfulness  &ded  in  its  turn.  The 
quiet,  dream-like  trance  was  almost  ended,  and  the  cold,  hard  realities 
of  th»  cruel  world  were  with  every  breath  I  drew  coming  nearer.  Air 
ready  I  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  know  that  those  about  me  were 
busied  in  restoring  me  to  consciousness.  My  cravat  had  been  loosened 
from  my  neck.  A  wet  cloth  lay  upon  my  forehead.  Some  one  held 
me  with  a  strong  arm  against  his  breast;  a  cooling  breeze  passed 
across  my  fece. 

*  His  color  is  coming  again,'  I  heard  a  voice  say. 

I  knew  that  voice.  How  long  it  was  since  I  had  heard  it  I  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  what  a  sight  greeted  them,  and  how  different  from  the 
one  I  had  feared  to  see.  The  blue  vault  of  heaven  hung  over  my 
head.  I  was  lying  on  the  ground,  supported  by  Pierre,  who  held  me 
in  his  arms,  while  Louis,  kneeling  by  my  side,  held  and  chafed  my 
hands  in  his. 

'  Where  am  I  ?  How  came  I  here  ? '  I  asked,  raising  my  head  and 
gazing  stupefied  upon  the  clear  blue  sky  over-head,  the  snowy  Alpine 
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peaks  about  me,  and  into  the  &ces  of  those  around  me,  and  drawing  a 
deep  draught  of  that  pure  mountain  air,  which,  as  I  breathed  it  ont 
again,  carried  with  it  all  the  weight  of  sorrow  and  trouble  that  had 
oppressed  me.    *  How  came  I  here  ?  * 

*How  came  you  here?  You  may  well  ask  that,  my  boy,'  cried 
Louis ;  ^  and  it  was  n't  so  easy  a  matter,  let  me  tell  you.  You  seemed 
determined  to  finish  the  slide  you  had.begun,  and  came  near  carrying 
Pierre  with  you.  And  even  after  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
rope  made  fast  to  you,  and  had  drawn  you  up  here  again,  we  began  to 
think  you  had  started  on  that  journey  from  which  people  do  n't  come 
back  any  more.  You  have  had  two  narrow  escapes  to-day,  rather 
more  than  one  man's  share ;  one  from  breaking  your  neck  over  that 
infernal  bridge,  as  they  call  it ;  and  the  other  from  dying  of  suspended 
animation,  as  the  medical  gentlemen  say,  though  I  should  think  that 
meant  being  hanged.  We  have  been  half-an-hour,  I  should  think,  try- 
ing to  restore  the  roses  to  your  pallid  cheeks.' 

*  But  we  are  all  right  now,'  said  Adolphe ;  *  and  if  we  do  n't  start 
soon,  shall  not  reach  Ohamounix  before  night.  So  en  rotUe^  measieurSf 
only  do  n't  try  any  more  short  cuts  to  Paradise.' 

*•  Confound  you,  Groetz,'  I  said  to  him  as  soon  as  I  was  entirely  my- 
self again,  ^  confound  you  with  your  stories  of  spiritual  resuscitation ; 
you  have  been  the  cause  of  my  suffering  more  than  I  believed  human 
nature  could  endure.  I  wish  your  philosopher  Zenagoras,  or  whatever 
his  name  is,  would  come  back  and  try  the  experiment  himself.' 

And  Groetz  would  have  believed,  I  think,  that  I  had  proved  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  he  had  quoted  if  we  had  not  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  that  he  had  not  passed  any  thingjike  two  years  in  whist- 
ling over  me  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  the  others  were  oc- 
cupied in  bringing  me  to  myself  again. 


THE     DISCONSOLATE     HUSBAND. 

In  prime  of  life  Tom  lost  his  wife : 
Says  Dick,  to  soothe  his  pain : 

*  Thy  wife,  I  trow,  has  long  ere  now 
In  Abraham^s  bosom  lain.' 

*  His  fiice  forlorn  with  grief  I  mourn,' 
The  shrewd  dissembler  cries ; 

*  For  much  I  fear,  by  this  sad  tear, 
She  '11  scrvich  out  Abraii*8  eyea.' 
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SO^lETHIN-G-        TO        "W   JBl   JL   Tt. 

•  What  woman  ever  liad  any  thing  'fit  to  be  seen'  left  from  one 
qning  to  the  next  ?  The  shawl  and  mantilla,  the  soft-haed  silks,  and 
the  delicate,  opal-tinted  robe  de  chanibre  of  last  year's  supply,  are  in- 
deed still  in  existence,  but  thp  truth-telling  light  of  a  May-day  shows 
them  shabby,  creased,  and  faded  —  altogether  unfit  to  appear  before 
this  virgin  Queen  of  the  Year. 

A  stain  on  a  vestment,  colors  ill-assorted  or  dingy,  are  insults  to  her 
radiant  presence ;  during  her  balmy  reign,  one  should  be  attired  like 
the  children  of  her  kingdom,  in  the  tender,  subdued  tints  of  the  sun : 
in  ^  violet  dim ; '  in  the  pale  yellow  of  the  daffodil, 

*  That  comes  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  takes 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ; ' 

in  the  lively  green  that  wimples  the  young  grass  when  it  timidly  peeps 
out  from  its  winter  nest,  charmed  by  the  piping  of  early  birds  ;  the 
&int  pied  blush  of  the  apple-blossom  ;  the  heavenly  blue  of  Spring's 
own  skies ;  or  the  virgin  white  of  the  snow-drop. 

Spring  is  always  a  surprise,  and  therein  perhaps  consists  half  her 
charm  —  leaping  from  the  very  lap  of  Winter,  flower-wreathed  and 
instinct  with  innumerable  beauties ;  she  steals  a  march  on  the  careful 
housewife,  who  '  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her 
hands,'  as  well  as  on  our  dashing  Miss  Flora,  whose  life  is  frittered  away 
in  the  luxurious  chase  after  the  myth  of  '  Something  to  Wear.'  Only 
last  week,  it  seems  to  her,  nestled  in  furs,  her  face  half-enveloped  in 
a  velvet  and  ermine  hood,  she  was  borne  on  the  wings  of  jollity 
over  the  glistening  snow  —  bells  jingling,  whips  cracking.  Winter  in 
all  his  jubilee :  now  as  she  rolls  down  Broadway  in  her  crimson- 
cushioned  coup6,  the  flame-color  '  stares  at  her,  glares  at  her ; '  through 
the  window  a  hot,  sickening  draught  from  the  cross-streets  scorches 
the  freshness  of  her  cheek ;  her  velvet  mantle  clings  to  her  shoulders 
in  leaden  folds,  her  sables  tighten  their  clasp  about  her  delicate  throat 
and  bust,  till  she  is  nigh  suffocating ;  even  the  tiny  hat  and  plumes 
contribute  to  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  discomfort. 

Parparenthese:  how  like,  and  how  unlike,  Owen  Meredith^s Madame 
la  Marquise^  who 


— — i  *  DRIVES  after  noon :  then  *s  the  time  to  behold  her, 
With  her  fair  face  half-hid,  like  a  ripe  peeping  rose, 

'Neath  that  veil  —  o'er  the  velvets  and  furs  which  enfold  her, 
Leaning  back  with  a  queenly  repose  — 
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*  As  she  glides  up  the  mm-Iight  I .  . .  Ton  'd  aaj  she  wm  mmde 

To  loU  back  in  a  carriage,  all  daj,  with  a  smile ; 
And  at  dusk,  on  a  sofa,  to  lean  in  the  shade 
Of  soft  lamps,  and  be  wooed  for  a  whUe.* 

If  Miss  HacFlimsey  walks,  it  is  worse ;  the  dust  that  sticks  to  her 
heavy  drapery  is  disgusting  to  her  fiustidionsness,  and  irritates  her 
lungs,  while  the  sense  of  weight  and  warmth  is  x^ouUed ;  but  walk- 
ing or  driving  most  be  endured  till  she  achieves  the  blessed  consum- 
mation which  is  the  chief  end  of  her  butterfly  being. 

The  shopdom  of  Gotham  comes  gallantly  to  the  r^ef  of  Mitt 
MacFlimsey ;  for  her  all  Broadway,  hung  with  spring  garlands  and  hol- 
iday streamers,  is  converted  into  a  grand  fl^te-ground,  wherein  are  col- 
lected treasures  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  do  homage 
to  her  loveliness.  Our  metropolitan  Autolycus,  prince  of  peddlers, 
strides  on  hb  triumphal  march  through  the  scene  of  his  fabtdous  suc- 
cesses, *'  singing  his  wares  as  they  were  indeed  gods  and  goddesses,^  in 
characteristic  rhymes : 

*  Lawk  as  white  as  driren  snow ; 
Cyprus  black  as  e*er  was  crow ;  * 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 
Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses ; 
Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber ; 
Perfume  for  a  lady*s  chamber ; 
Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers. 
For  m  J  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 
Fins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel. 
What  muds  lack  from  head  to  heel : 
Come,  buy  of  mo,  come :  come,  buy — obme,  buy ! ' 

And  he  of  the  next  booth  takes  up  the  refrain, '  Come,  buy ;  come, 
buy ; '  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  till  the  echo  resounds  a&r,  and 
enters  every  dwelling  wherein  a  woman  sits  in  blank  dismay,  wcmdering 
what  she  shall  wear. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  invitation  meets  with  universal 
response ;  let  us  see  what  of  new  or  strange  meets  this  sisterhood  of 
a  common  necessity  in  the  bewildering  Fairyland  of  Dress. 

Conspicuous  in  swelling  proportions  stands  CrinoUne,  mnltit\^dinous 
and  multiformed,  from  the  stifl^  uncompromising  circumferences,  which, 
like  that  wherein  Queen  Anne  delighted,  ^  is  no  more  a  petticoat,  than 
Diogenes'  tub  was  his  breeches,'  to  the  hoop  of  steel-skjsleton  perfection. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  feature  of  female  costume  in  1859,  it 
seems  by  its  steadily-growing  popularity  to  demand  more  serious  con- 
sideration than  the  passing  whims  of  the  fickle  goddess.  Indeed  it  does 
not  appear  absurd  to  hazard  the  prediction,  thai  crinoline,  in  one  shape 
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or  another,  will  become  a  recognized  institution  in  women's  dress,  not  to 
be  subject  henceforth  to  tii-monthly  mutations  in  common  with  the  cut 
of  boddices  or  the  poise  of  head-gear ;  certain  it  is  that,  in  the  days 
of  its  flagrant  abominations,  of  *  supporters,  postures,  £trthingales,'  and 
commodes  or  bustles,  it  was  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  ladies  of  &shion 
and  sapposed  good  taste,  notwithstanding  lesthetic  and  even  clerical 
interference ;  and  how  that  the  *•  bewitching  round '  incloses  within 
its  magic  circle  utility,  comfort,  and  almost  perfect  grace,  what  may 
we  not  expect  ? 

Intimately  associated  with  the  improved  hoop-skirts,  we  Should  be 
grateful  for  the  toumure  corset,  an  invention  tliat  must  prove  equally 
popular,  as  combining  in  the  best  manner  the  requirements  of  corset 
and  skirt-supporter.  The  corset  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  me- 
mento-mori  of  social  and  medical  monitors ;  this  may  be  owing  partly 
to  the  incalculable  improvement  in  its  construction,  but  more  probably 
to  the  &ct  that  tight-lacing  has  become  exceptional ;  it  is  no  longer  a 
crying  evil.  Wasp  waists  and  thin  sallow  faces  are  now  by  no  means 
fouhionahle^  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  women  are  at 
last  sensible  of  the  immensely  snpe'rior  attraction  of  firm,  dastic,  well- 
developed  forms,  and  countenances  beautiM  with  the  radiance  of 
perfect  health. 

There  are  still  many  grave  errors  to  be  corrected  in  the  physical 
education  of  women ;  but  we  have  made  long  strides  already  on  the 
right  track. 

Women's  dress,  at  the  head-quarters  of  Fashion  — the  Imperial 
Court  of  *his  uncle's  nephew' — is  characterized  by  almost  incredible 
extravagance.  When  we  hear  that  at  a  bridal  dinner  in  Paris,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  persons,  the  ladies  wore  jewels  to  the  amount  of  five 
or  dx  millions  of  dollars;  the  flowers  decorating  the  «ald»  and  the 
tables  costing  the  bagatelle  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ; 
that  six  or  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  precious  stones,  and  lace 
flounces  seven  yards  long,  at  forty  dollars  per  yard,  are  common  items 
of  garniture  for  a*  ball  or  dinner-dress,  in  a  modiste's  report  of  current 
modes,  we  can  but  sigh  for  our  Republican  frog,  that  will  strain  every 
muscle  to  compete  with  the  Parisian  ox. 

We  are  told  already  that  *  the  expense  of  a  well-dressed  wife  or 
daughter,  in  the  simple  article  of  jewelry  for  a  single  evening,  is  often- 
times as  much  as  would  originally  have  bought  the  entire  island  of 
Manhattan  before  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant ; '  and  that  a  New- 
York  matron  appeared  at  the  Napier  ball  in  Washington  last  winter, 
in  such  a  costly  profusion  of  lace  and  diamonds,  that  she  was  forced 
to  maintain  a  solitary  and  secure  position  during  the  entertainment. 
Prom  this,  we  may  easily  anticipate  the  possible  follies  of  the  future. 

In  the  materials  simply  for  ^  robes,'  there  is  nothing  absolutely  new 
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to  notice :  it  is  only  by  combinations  and  designs  that  novel  effects  are 
produced.  Great  latitude  is  obtained  in  this  respect  by  the  prevailing 
mode  of  double  skirts,  or  jupes  in  technical  parlance ;  the  upper  one 
may  be  made  of  velvet,  the  lower  being  of  satin  of  the  same  color ;  or 
one  may  be  profusely  ornamented,  the  other  plain ;  one  striped,  the 
other  plaided ;  striped  latitudinally,  or  striped  longitudinally ;  barred, 
buttoned,  or  ^nged ;  trimmed  with  bows,  bugles,  or  box-plaiting :  in 
fitct,  admitting  of  means  to  vary  the  monotony  of  a  lady's  wardrobe 
too  complicated  for  any  but  a  milliner's  brain  to  conceive  or  contain. 
This  is  ^  no  means  a  safe  mode  to  be  blindly  followed :  very  becom- 
ing to  some  figures,  it  deforms  others. 

Flounces  divide  the  day  with  the  double  jupes,  and  are  perhaps  even 
more  hazardous.  Though  we  are  not  inclined  to  pronounce  the  £t- 
trick  Shepherd  in&Uible  authority,  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  so 
just  and  forcible,  that  we  shall  let  him  have  his  say :  ^  Tak  for  ex- 
ample floonces.  What 's  mair  ridiculous  than  sax  tier  o'  floohces  on 
the  tail  o'  the  gown  o'  a  bit  fat,  dumpy  cretur,  wi'  unco  short  legs,  and 
sticken'  out  gey  and  sair,  baith  before  and  behin',  beside  a  tall,  straught, 
elegant  lassie,  wha  bears  alang  her'floonces  as  gloriously  as  the  rismg 
morning  trails  her  clouds  through  amang  the  diews  on  the  mountain- 
tops  I ' 

Artistically  considered,  the  advantage  of  breaking  up  the  harmonious 
lines  of  drapery  by  flounces  or  over-skirts  or  latitudinal  embellishment 
of  any  kind,  may  be  justly  questioned ;  still,  as  fashion  prescribes 
them  rather  peremptorily,  the  classic  will,  naturally,  be  ignored ;  we 
have  only  to  beg  those  most  concerned,  to  carefully  consult  a  cheval 
mirror,  before  they  lay  aside  the  surely  elegant  plain  skirt  for  a  ruffled 
risk. 

The  marked  preference  for  black  in  promenade  costume  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  we  welcome  as  the  proof  of  a  dawning  per- 
ception  among  our  most  cultivated  women  of  the  vulgarity  of  street- 
dress  in  America,  and  especially  in  New- York. 

A.  touch  of  that  innate  coquetry  which  makes  the  whole  feminine 
world  kin,  may  have  had  an  equal  share  in  this  obvious  reform ;  for  it  is 
indisputable,  that  eight  women  in  every  ten,  of  whatever  age,  com- 
plexion, or  size,  will  appear  more  beautiful,  more  elegant,  more  distin- 
gue in  black  (not  necessarily  mourning)  than  in  any  color,  or  combina- 
tion of  colors.  The  peculiar  properties  of  this  hue  have  been  shame- 
fully overlooked  by  those  who  devote  their  talents  to  the  art  of  dress ; 
it  possesses  preeminently  the  gift  of  ladyfying  the  coarse,  of  softening 
into  a  species  of  beauty  the  plain,  and  of  imparting  style  to  the  com- 
mon-place. 

The  most  charming  street-toilettes  are  composed  of  these  *  suits  of 
gable,'  relieved  by  a  judicious  conmiinglmg  of  their  associated  tints 
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of  lavender,  violet,  purple,  or  gray  ;  a  lady,  confident  of  the  purity  of 
.  ber  taste,  may  combine  white  with  black  with  excellent  effect ;  but  to 
be  successful,  it  must  be  done  with  rare  tact. 

Two  superb  &sbion-plate  robes  in  a  modiste^s  monthly  for  March 
were  of  black  velvet ;  one,  an  ^  at  home,'  was  made  with  high  but- 
toned boddice,  having  close  sleeves  with  broad  cuffs  reversed,  and  em- 
broidered with  bugles ;  the  other  was  an  indescribably  elegant  ball- 
dress,  trinmied  profusely  on  the  sides  of  the  skirt  with  a  wavy  pyramid 
of  broad  lace,  the  decoUette  boddice  and  short  sleeves  being  covered 
with  the  same  costly  web. 

The  basque,  so  long  popular,  is  at  last  discarded ;  a  few  soften  its 
abrupt  depaiture  in  little  basquines  about  the  waist ;  but  Za  Mode  in- 
exorably deniands  the  round  boddice  finished  neatly  with  a  belt  and 
jewelled  buckle,  or  extending  into  sharp,  short  points  over  the  swell- 
ing fulness  of  the  skirt.  About  the  neck,  the  dress  may  be  cut  a  la 
Pompadour  of  to-day,  a  slight  modification  of  the  somewhat  too  luxu- 
rious style  of  costume  indulged  in  by  the  feir  Marchioness  who  origin- 
ated it ;  to  a  person  of  desirable  embonpoint^  this  fashion  is  peculiarly 
becoming ;  but  let  her  of  the  doubtful  bust  or  throat  beware  of  it, 
unless  she  adopt  with  it  the  pretty  chemisette  of  tulle  and  ribbon, 
invented  expressly  for  her  benefit. 

With  the  round  waist,  close  sleeves  are  happily  restored  ;  in  thick 
materials,  those  formed  of  graduated  puffs  ^om  the  shoulder  to  the 
hand,  are  extremely  becoming  to  a  slim  person,  and  quaint  to  a 
ohann. 

The  loose  flowing  sleeve,  so  long  in  vogue,  is  still  preferred  for  thin 
goods,  and  is  particularly  graceful  for  evening-dress,  while  it  affords  a 
desirable  concealment  to  arms  that  are  not  of  the  plumpest. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  sleeves  or  no  sleeves,  a  'professional 
painter '  says,  'A  very  short  sleeve,  though  it  should  not  quite  allow 
sight  of  the  shoulder,  is  better  than  a  longer,  because  it  shows  more 
of  the  entire  arm,'  and  '  Few  arms  are  fine  enough  to  maintain  a  fair 
appearance,  when  covered  to  within  a  little  of  the  elbow,  while  almost 
every  one  would  look  well,  if  uncovered  from  the  shoulder.'  For  ex- 
amples, he  refers  to  the  antique  statues:  Canova's  'Dancing-Girl 
Reposing '  is  a  good  case  in  point. 

Unfortunately,  this  artiist's  advice  can  be  followed  now  only  by  hav- 
mg  no  sleeve  whatever,  which  was  a  last  year's  fashion,  and  therefore 
impracticable ;  moreover,  the  present  style  of  full-dress  is  so  decoUete^ 
that  the  arm  is.  necessarily  very  much  covered  by  even  the  shortest 
sleeve.  A  Paris  letter-writer  declares  that  the  evening-toilette  there  in 
vogue  transcends  the  bounds  of  propriety ;  and  he  is  particularly  j&ce- 
tious  on  the  IvjXrderdos  indulged  in  by  ladies  who  are  very  fiur  from 
being  a  load  for  a  camel  —  the  eastern  standard  of  beauty. 
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We  had  hoped  that  an  English  dinner-table  was  the  only  stake  at 
which  these  anatomical  specimens  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves, and  in  such  necessary  humiliation  we  were  disposed  to  regard 
them  more  in  pity  than  ridicule.  The  woman  who,  being  beautiful  in 
the  rare  beauty  of  a  pei-fect  bust,  is  induced  by  an  almost  pardonable 
vanity,  seconded  by  the  authority  of  Fashion,  to  display  it  promiscu- 
ously, might  not  be  insensible  to  a  well-timed  appeal  to  her  sense  of 
delicacy,  her  own  interests,  her  good  tapte ;  but  what  can  one  hope  of 
a  woman  who  intrudes  upon  the  public  gaze  an  attenuated  and  repul- 
sive bareness  ? 

Apropos^  that  conscious  offspring  of  French  meretriciousness,  in  old 
feshioned  designation  the  *  modesty-piece,'  is  once  more  resuscitated 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  ridicule  not  over-nice  had  consigned  it. 
It  appears  no'ftr  in  a  fan-form  {eventaU)  of  rich  lace,  within  the  front  of 
the  corsage ;  it  is  as  if  Parisian  belles  should  say  with  the  Cardinal  de 
Bemis  when  assisting  at  the  toilette  of  Madame  de  Pompadour : 

*  Or  being  nude,  th*  embarrassment 
^  Giyes  nudity  its  greatest  charm.' 

And  forthwith  *th'  embarrassment'  is  personated  by  the  lace 
eventailf 

With  this  exception,  the  present  style  of  evening  costume  is  pictu- 
resquely beautiful. 

Moiri  antique^  and  similarly  rich  fabrics,  are  chosen  by  the  dowagers, 
while  tulle,  tarletane,  and  tissue  are  monopolized  by  their  daughters ; 
the  skirts  of  these  latter,  made  in  demi-train,  are  covered  with  countless 
puffings  or  ruffles  of  the  same  gauzy  materials ;  and  these  are  taste- 
fully decorated  with  a  shower  of  exquisite  flowers  —  roses,  violets, 
hyacinths,  camelias,  which  involuntarily  suggest  to  the  poetic  beholder 
Petrarch's  picture  of  Laura : 

*  How  well  I  call  to  mind, 
When  from  the  boughs  the  wind 
Shook  down  upon  her  bosom  flower  on  flower  ; 
And  there  she  sat,  meek-ejcd, 
In  midst  of  all  that  pride, 

Sprinkled  and  blushing  through  an  amorous  shower, 
Some  to  her  hair  paid  dower. 
And  seemed  to  dress  the  curls, 
Queen-like,  with  gold  and  pearls ; 
Some,  snowing  on  her  draperj,  stopped.' 

On  the  hair,  which  is  dressed  low  behind,  or  with  broad  braids,  are 
worn  flower  head-dresses  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  dress ;  while 
combinations  of  velvet  and  jewels  accompany  the  more  elaborate 
toilettes.    Too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  paid  to  the  decoration 
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of  the  head ;  it  is  at  ODce  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important 
point  in  dress. 

The  French  bonnet  is  so  irrevocably  fixed  in  feminine  preference, 
wherever  *  modem  improvements '  aasert  their  pretentions  sway,  that 
it  is  absurd  to  hope  for  its  eradication,  however  well  satisfied  each 
individual  woman  may  be  of  its  absolute  fidlure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  comfort,  grace  or  beauty.  So  we  must  e'en  accept  the  hate- 
ful exotic,  and  make  the  best  of  it ;  for  very  change  it  must  occasion- 
ally assume  a  shape  somewhat  less  objectionable  than  the  one  it  h^s 
worn  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  we  believe  this  to  be  the  accepted 
time  for  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection  than  we  could  have  reason- 
ably hoped  for  in  the  next  ten  years. 

On  this  unfortunate  article  of  head-gear  La  Mode  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted to  wreak  her  wildest  whimsicalities :  from  the  '  flour-barrel ' 
structures  of  our  great-grandmothers  to  the  abortions  of  yesterday, 
what  has  it  not  sufiered  at  her  hands  ? 

The  ultra-j^hionable  bonnet  this  season  is  perceptibly  larger ;  quite 
large  enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  promenade  costume ;  indeed 
for  the  last  eighteen  months  the  extremely  small  bonnet  has  indicated 
only  loud  vulgarity.  The  vavolet,  or  cape  of  the  hat,  which  was  last 
spring  so  large  as  to  conceal  the  most  attractive  point  in  a  fine  figure, 
the  graceful  poise  of  the  head  on  the  neck,  is  now  reduced  to  a  desir- 
able size,  subordinate,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  main  structure. 

The  prevailing  style  is,  to  trim  or  form  the  bonnet  of  two  strongly 
contrasting  colors,  which  is  open  to  many  objections,  but  maybe 
managed  with  skill.  Blonde  streamers  and  voiUettes^  together  with 
spring  flowers,  are  used  as  decorations;  face-trimmings  were  never 
more  becoming — full  ruches  of  tulle,  blonde-edged,  with  wreaths  or 
clusters  of  flowers,  or  narrow  ribbons  plaited  and  bordered  with  silky 
lace.  In  shape,  the  bonnet  flares  in  front  much  more  than  those  of 
the  past  season,  allowing  a  freer  display  of  the  hair,  which  is  always  to 
be  desired ;  the  Marie  Stuart  comes  forward  on  the  head  in  a  point, 
and  fits  closely  to  the  face. 

Straw  bonnets,  fine  and  coarse,  and  Leghorns,  are  the  most  popular 
till  the  extreme  warm  weather  demands  an  even  lighter  head-dress. 
These  straw  goods  form  a  large  item  in  the  spring  trade ;  one  State 
alone  furnishes  over  three  millions  of  bonnets  a  year,  while  the  impor- 
tations amount  in  the  same  time  to  as  many  dollars'  worth.  This  pre- 
ference may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fiict,  that  a  straw  bonnet  is  the 
only  one  suitable  for  summer  wear  ;  the  only  one  that  is  at  <)nce  lady- 
like, durable,  and  cheap ;  a  one  dollar  straw  bonnet,  tastefully  trimmed, 
is  incalculably  preferable  to  any  sort  of  thin  hat  that  costs  twice  as 
much. 

Leghorns  are  superlatively  elegant,  but  by  far  the  most  extravagant 
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bonnets  worn.  And  for  the  coontiy,  or  the  sea-side,  straw  hats,  by 
all  means ;  the  broader  the  brim  the  better. 

"We  must  not  over-look  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  now-a- 
days  dress  —  the  profuse  ornamentation  of  ladies'  under-linen.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  the  sum  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  famished  an  outfit,  complete  and  in  good  style,  will  now 
barely  suffice  for  the  one  item  of  ^  fringed,  embroidered  petticoats.' 
The  simply-ruffled  petticoat,  from  which  these  dainties  sprung,  is  said 
to  have  originated  from  a  picture  by  Albert  Durer,  in  which  he  put 
one  on  the  angel  who  is  driving  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Paradise  —  the 
solitary  instance  in  female  afiairs.  where  it  was  only  the  ^ premier pas"^ 
that  did  not  cost. 

Let  us  beg  our  fair  friends  to  eschew  the  cape,  so  fashionable  and 
so  tasteless,  prescribed  for  the  morning  negligh^  with  which  these 
pretty  skirts  are  worn ;  let  the  accompanying  slippers  be  quite  as 
dainty,  if  not  so  small,  as  Cinderella's;  and  to  perfect  the  charm  of  these 
*  robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free,'  study  that  *  sweet  neglect '  which 
Ben  Jonson  sings,  to  the  disparagement  of  ^  all  the  adulteries  of  art,' 
and  stiff  preciseness  of  appareling. 

For  outside  wrappings,  we  have  the  French  loose  basques  of  light 
cloth,  and  the  large  lace  mantles  or  shawls,  tastefully  hooded,  for 
mid-summer ;  besides,  the  usual  variety  of  not  very  noticeable  silk 
mantillas. 

To  be  able,  without  violating  any  social  law,  to  dress  according  to 
one's  individual  peculiarities  of  person,  position,  and  means,  and  taste, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  costumary  millennium,  far-distant  but 
certain.  However  desirable  this  state  of  things  would  be,  we  dare  not 
hold  such  a  promise  to  the  hearts  of  Fashion's  hapless  victims,  nor  bid 
them  hope  for  more  latitude  than  they  enjoy  now.  This  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable ;  there  are,  of  course,  certain  articles  which  are 
par  excellence  the  Fashion,  but  there  are  those,  far  preferable  and  of 
infinitely  Larger  variety,  which  are  not  out  of  Fashion,  in  the  selection 
of  which  individual  taste  may  be  exercised  to  almost  any  extent. 

So,  if  the  '  bit,  fat,  dumpy  cretur '  wears  *  sax  tier  o'  floonces,'  or  the 
dear  lady  of  five  feet  nine,  chooses  in  her  gown,  a  pattern  one  foot 
square,  of  every  color  in  the  rainbow,  it  is  her  own  &ult. 
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Through  the  blue  aisles  of  March, 
Across  the  brown  sides  of  the  bare  old  hills, 
By  lakes  moss-rimmed  and  silver  gliding  rills, 

Comes  April,  ^ad  and  arch. 
With  quiet  stir  she  moves  across  the  fields, 

And  to  her  footstep  yields 
The  softened  soil,  whose  cool  breath,  fresh  and  sweet, 

Rises  beneath  her  feet : 

Her  long  and  sunny  hair, 
With  all  its  wealth  of  rippling  gold  unbound. 
Casts  wavy  shadows  o'er  the  furrowed  ground ; 

While  on  the  clinging  air 
Floats  out  her  misty  veil  of  gyay  and  white, 
Touched  with  red  dashes  as  of  morning  light 

Earth  to  her  influence  wakes, 
And  clears  her  hills  and  valleys  of  the  snow, 
And  autumn  leaves  that  drifted  long  ago. 
Then  lifts  her  head  to  meet  the  spring-time's  glow. 

The  tiny  ferns  and  brakes. 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  birchen  woods. 
Unroll  their  graceful  lengths  in  waving  floods 

The  sweet  blue  violet  — 
That  opes  its  eyes  the  merry  brook  beside, 
Just  where  the  meadow  flows  out  far  and  wide  — 

Lists,  when  the  stars  are  set, 
And  the  pale  moon  sunk  to  the  plains  below. 
And  the  gay  dawn  with  bright  and  blushing  mirth 

Heralds  the  morning's  birth, 
For  the  faint  rustle,  delicate  and  low. 
Of  the  young  corn-blades  striking  through  the  earth  ; 

The  stately  maple-trees, 
Red-budded  watchers  of  the  youthful  year. 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  rich  atmosphere. 

Bend  to  the  first-born  breeze. 
Beside  the  last  year  acorn's  downy  cup 

The  mossy  grass  looks  up ; 
Daisies  lie  on  the  hills  in  starry  shrouds  ; 

While  snowy-footed  clouds 
Troop  o'er  the  highways  of  the  heavenly  lands, 

And  from  their  hasty  hands 
Scatter  swift  showers  upon  the  eager  earth 

In  drops  of  dewy  mirth ; 

The  huge  old  Titans  wake, 
With  strength  renewed,  imto  their  daily  toil, 
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And  through  the  rich  and  ever-yielding  soil, 

New  paths  and  furrows  make ; 
Their  long  and  mighty  arms  with  heavy  sweep 
Break  up  the  mists  that  veil  the  river*s  sleep, 

Which  in  mute  dulness  lies  ; 
But  as  their  ponderous  tools  with  clanging  cries 

Ring  up  into  the  skies, 
It  hursts  the  fetters  that  has  bound  it  long, 

With  power  unknown  and  strong  — 
It  creeps  no  longer  sluggishly  and  slow. 

But  with  a  quickened  flow 
Leaps  up  to  meet  the  willows  on  its  brink, 
Whose  long  attendant  shadows  slowly  sink 

Its  pearly  depths  below. 

The  restless,  fearless  breeze, 
Singing  the  murmurs  of  a  thousand  pines. 
With  pleasant  interludes  of  swinging  vines. 

Flutters  amongst  the  trees. 

The  slowly  winding  rills 
Ripple  soft  chimes  as  low  they  lie  apart, 
Like  the  pale  drops  within  the  diamond*s  heart. 

Beneath  the  proud  high  hills ; 
Where,  crowned  with  dewy  light,  and  azure  zoned, 

Young  April  sits  enthroned. 
Her  work  all  done  in  its  appointed  time, 
Her  seeds  all  sown,  her  beauty  in  its  prime^ 
She  resteth  from  her  labors  lUce  a  queen, 

Dispensing  joy  serene. 

But  now  the  golden  light, 
That  wavered  softly  on  her  forehead  white. 
Like  the  rare  halo  round  some  hallowed  saint, 

Is  waxing  dim  and  fiunt 

The  large^yed,  silent  dreams. 
Lifting  their  presence  from  her  shadowed  hair, 
Fold  their  white  wings  upon  the  sleeping  air, 

And  sink  into  the  streams ; 
And  with  wild  weeping  for  the  flowers  she  leaves, 

With  heavy  heart  she  grieves 
For  the  pure  treasures  of  the  well-filled  earth, 

Which  she  has  given  birth ; 
For  the  sweet  buds  and  promises  of  spring, 

Which  now  are  blossoming ; 
And  with  her  arms  raised  upward  to  the  skieSi 
With  mute  imploring  in  her  longing  eyes. 
She  passeth  from  the  woods  and  fields  away, 

To  the  white  land  of  May  I 
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Boranm  eord«  I  (Idit  up  your  haarU.) 

PART     8BCOND. 

Friday,  April  2«^ 

This  morDing,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  rang  at  M.  Laub6pm's  door,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  something  might  have  hastened  his  return  ;  but  he  is 
not  expected  before  to-morrow.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  Mme.  Laubepin,  and  to  tell  her  of  the  extreme  annoy- 
ance to  which  her  husband's  absence  subjected  me.  While  I  was  hesi- 
tating between  shame  and  want,  the  old  servant,  apparently  frightened 
at  the  hungry  look  which  I  fixed  on  her,  cut  the  dbcussion  short  by 
suddenly  shutting  the  door.  I  then  came  to  a  determination,  and  re- 
solved to  fast  until  to-morrow.  I  said  to  myselfj  'Afler  all,  a  man  does 
not  die  of  a  single  day's  fasting  :  if  I  was  to  be  blamed  in  this  course 
for  an  excess  of  pride,  I  alone  had  to  suffer  for  it,  and  consequently 
it  concerned  no  one  but  myself. 

Upon  this  I  took  my  way  to  the  Sorbonne,  where  I  attended  several 
lectures  in  succession,  trying,  by  dint  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  to  fill 
the  void  which  inade  itself  felt  in  the  flesh  ;  but  the  time  came  when 
this  resource  failed  me,  and  I  soon  began  to  find  it  ineffectual.  I  felt 
particularly  an  intense  nervous  irritation,  which  I  hoped  to  soothe  by 
walking.  It  was  a  cold  and  foggy  day.  As  I  was  crossing  the  bridge 
des  Saints  Peres,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  in  spite  of  myself;  I  leaned 
on  the  parapet,  and  watched  the  troubled  waters  of  the  river  tumbling 
through  the  arches.  I  know  not  what  accursed  thoughts  at  that  mo- 
ment crossed  my  weary  and  weakened  brain :  on  a  sudden  I  pictured 
to  myself,  in  the  most  dreary  colors,  the  future  of  ceaseless  strife,  of 
dependence  and  humiliation,  on  which  I  was  entering  through  the  gate 
of  hunger ;  I  felt  a  deep  and  positive  loathing,  and  as  it  were  an  in- 
capability for  life.  At  the  same  moment  a  flood  of  wild  and  brutal 
rage  rushed  to  my  brain,  a  dizzy  sensation  seized  me,  and  leaning  over 
the  empty  space,  I  saw  the  whole  surface  of  the  river'  studded  with 
stars. 

I  will  not  say  in  common  phrase,  *  It  was  not  God's  will.'  I  do  not 
like  those  unmeaning  expressions.  I  venture  to  say,  it  was  not  my 
wilL  God  has  made  us  free ;  and  if  I  could  have  doubted  it  previously, 
that  supreme  moment  when  the  soul  and  the  body,  courage  and  coward- 
icQ,  good  and  evil,  were  so  clearly  in  mortal  combat  within  me,  that 
moment  would  have  removed  my  doubts  forever. 

Once  more  master  of  myself  I  no  longer  felt,  in  looking  on  those 
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dreadful  waters,  any  thing  siivo  the  y^xj  harmless  and  tolerably  stupid 
temptation  to  quencli  the  thirst  which  was  consuming  me.  I  rejected, 
moreover,  that  in  my  own  room  I  should  find  much  clearer  water,  and 
I  qaiekly  made  my  way  toward  the  hotel,  summing  up  a  delight  fid 
image  of  the  pleaisures  wLieh  awaited  me  there.  In  my  wretched 
eliildishoess  I  was  astonished,  nay,  coidd  not  get  over  the  fact,  that  I 
harj  not  sooner  thought  of  this  victorious  device.  On  the  boidevard  1 
suddenly  came  across  Gaston  de  Vaiix,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  two 
years.  After  a  moment^s  hesitation  he  stopped,  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  said  a  word  or  two  about  my  travels,  and  lefl  me  hastily. 
Then  returniiij^,  lie  said  :  '  My  friend,  you  nmst  allow  me  to  shai-e  with 
you  a  piece  of  good  kick  w^hich  has  befallen  me  within  these  f^\sr  days. 
I  have  got  hold  of  a  treasure :  I  have  received  a  lot  of  aegars  which 
cost  me  two  francs  apiece,  but  they  are  above  price.  Here  's  one, 
you'll  tell  me  \vhat  you  think  of  it.     Good  morning,  my  dear  fellow/ 

I  mounted  painfully  the  six  stories,  and,  trembhng  with  emotion, 
seized  my  lucky  carafe,  the  contents  of  which  I  swallowx*d  in  litile 
mouthfula  ;  after  which  I  lighted  my  friend*H  segar,  giving  myself  an 
encouraging  smile  in  the  glass,  I  left  the  house  again  at  once,  oon- 
\  iuced  that  walking  and  the  sights  in  the  street  were  good  for  me. 
On  opening  my  door,  I  Wiis  surprised  and  displeased  to  see  in  the  nar- 
row passage  the  w^ife  of  the  porter  of  the  hotel,  wdio  seemed  discon- 
certed by  my  sudden  appearance.  This  woman  was  formerly  in  the 
service  of  my  mother,  who  became  fond  of  her,  and  gave  her  a  hus- 
band and  the  lucrative  post  which  she  still  holds,  1  had  thought  I 
noticed  for  several  days  tliat  she  was  keeping  a  watch  on  me,  and,  sur- 
jirising  her  this  time  almost  in  the  \iiYj  fact,  I  siiid  violently ;  *  What 
do  you  want  ?  *  '  Nothing,  Monsieur  Maxime  —  nothing,'  she  replied, 
much  agitated :  *  I  was  turning  on  the  gas.*  I  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
and  walked  away. 

The  day  was  closing.  I  could  walk  in  the  most  frequented  places 
without  fear  of  the  annoyance  of  meeting  acquaintances.  I  was  ob- 
liged to  throw  away  my  segar,  which  disagreed  with  me.  My  walk 
lasted  two  or  three  hours  — ■  liours  of  torture.  There  is  sometliing 
peculiarly  bitter  in  feeling  youi-^elf  attacked,  in  the  midst  of  all  ihe 
splendor  and  opulence  of  civilized  life,  by  the  scourge  of  savage  life, 
by  hunger.  It  is  akin  to  madness;  it  is  a  tiger  that  springs  at  your 
throat  on  the  crowded  Boulevard. 

I  made  fresh  reflections.  It  is  not,  then,  an  idle  word,  this  hunger  I 
There  is  really  a  disease  of  this  name  j  there  really  are  human  being* 
w^ho  suffer  usually,  almost  every  day,  w^hat  I  am  suffering  by  chance 
once  in  my  life.  And  for  how  many  of  those  beings  is  not  that  suffer^ 
ing  increased  by  complications  which  are  spared  me  ?     The  only  per- 

n  in  the  world  for  whom  I  care,  I  know  her  at  least  to  be  sheltered 
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firom  the  evils  which  I  am  undergoing :  I  see  her  dear  fece,  happy,  rosy, 
and  smiling.  But  those  who  do  not  suffer  alone,  those  who  hear  the 
heart-rending  cry  of  their  own  bowels  repeated  by  beloved  and  sup- 
plicatmg  lips,  those  for  whom  in  their  cold  lodgings  wait  pale-cheeked 
wives  and  little  ones  that  cannot  smile  I  Poor  people  I  O  holy 
charity! 

These  thoughts  robbed  me  of  the  courage  to  complain,  and  gave  me 
the  courage  to  endure  the  trial  to  the  end.  I  had,  in  feet,  the  means 
of  shortening  it.  There  are  two  or  three  restaurants  here  where  I  am 
known ;  and  it  often  happened,  when  I  was  rich,  that  I  would  enter 
them  unhesitatingly,  though  I  had  forgotten  my  purse.  I  could  make 
use  of  this  device.  It  would  not  have  been  more  difficult  for  me  to 
manage  to  borrow  a  hundred  sous  in  Paris ;  but  these  plans,  which 
savored  of  wretchedness  and  trickery,  decidedly  displeased  me.  It  is 
a  slippery  descent  for  the  poor,  and  I  will  not  even  set  foot  on  it.-  I 
would  as  soon,  I  think,  lose  honesty  itself  as  lose  the  delicacy  which 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  that  conmion  virtue.  Now  I  have  so 
often  observed  with  what  a  dreadful  fecility  this  exquisite  sentiment 
of  honor  loses  its  flower  and  its  rank,  even  in  the  best-endowed  souls, 
not  only  at  the  breath  of  misery,  but  on  simple  contact  Avith  difficul- 
ties, that  I  must  watch  over  myself  with  strictness,  and  reject  henceforth, 
as  suspicious,  the  most  harmless-seeming  compromises  of  conscience. 
When  evil  days  come  on  us,  we  must  not  accustom  the  soul  to  pliancy ; 
it  has  only  too  much  inclination  of  itself  to  yield. 

Weariness  and  cold  brought  me  to  the  house  again  toward  nine 
o^dock.  The  door  of  the  hotel  happened  to  be  open ;  and  I  was  walk- 
ing to  the  stairs  with  the  step  of  a  ghost,  when  I  heard  from  the 
porter's  lodge  the  sound  of  an  animated  conversation,  apparently  at 
my  expense,  for  just  at  that  moment  the  tyrant  of  the  place  pro- 
nounced my  name  in  a  contemptuous  tone.  *  Do  me  the  favor,  Mme. 
Vanberger,'  be  said, '  to  leave  me  in  peace  about  your  Maxime.  Did 
I  ruin  your  Maxime  for  you  ?  Very  well,  then :  why  do  you  keep 
talking  about  him  ?    If  he  kills  himself,  he  '11  be  buried,  I  suppose ! » 

*  I  tell  you,  Vanberger,'  the  woman  rejoined,  *  it  would  have  out  you 
to  the  heart,  if  you  had  seen  him  swallow  the  carafe  of  water.  And 
if  I  thought  that  you  mean  what  you  say,  when  you  say  so  coolly,  like 
an  actor, '  If  he  kills  himself,  he  '11  be  buried ! '  But  I  do  n't  think  so ; 
because  you  are  a  good  man  at  heart,  though  you  do  n't  like  to  have 
your  habits  disturbed.  Just  think,  Vanberger,  to  be  in  want  of  fire 
and  bread  I  A  gentleman  who  has  been  fed  all  his  life  on  blancmange, 
and  wrapped  in  furs  like  a  pet  cat !  It  is  n't  a  shame  and  a  disgrace, 
oh  I  no  !  and  it  is  n't  a  queer  government  to  allow  such  things,  I  sup- 
pose, either  I ' 

'  But  that  does  n't  concern  the  government  at  all,'  M.  Vanberger 


replied,  reasonably  enough.  'And  then  you  *re  mistaken,  I  tell  you : 
he's  not  in  that  position :  ho  does  n't  want  for  bread.  It 's  impossible ! 
*'  Well,  Yanberger,  I  ivill  tell  you  every  thing ;  I  have  followed  him, 
played  the  spy  on  him  up  there,  and  set  Edward  to  play  the  spy,  too ; 
Well,  I  'ra  certahi  he  did  not  dioe  yesterday,  and  ate  no  breakfast  this 
morning ;  and  as  I  hare  searched  al!  his  pockets  and  all  his  drawers,  and 
there  is  not  a  red  farthing  left  in  them,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will 
have  had  no  dinner  again  to-day ;  for  he  is  too  proud  to  go  and  beg  a 
dinner,* 

*  Well^  80  much  the  worse  for  him.  When  a  man  is  poor,  he  must 
not  be  proud,'  said  the  worthy  porter,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
expressing  the  true  feelings  of  a  dooi^keeper, 

I  had  had  enough  of  this  dialogue,  and  closed  it  abruptly  by  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  asking  M,  Vanbcrgcr  for  a  light :  I 
think  he  would  not  have  been  more  astonished  if  I  had  asked  for  hii 
head.  In  spite  of  all  the  desire  I  felt  to  keep  a  good  countenance  be- 
fore these  people,  I  could  not  help  sturabling  once  or  twice  on  the 
staircase  ;  my  head  was  going  round.  On  entering  my  room,  generally 
jcy-cold,  I  was  surprised  to  tind  a  genial  temperature,  pleasantly  kept 
up  by  a  bright,  cheerful  fire.  I  had  not  the  asceticism  to  put  it  out: 
I  blessed  the  excellent  hearts  that  there  are  in  the  world,  and  stretched 
myself  in  an  old  arm-chair,  covered  with  Utrecht  velvet,  which,  like 
myself^  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  fortune  from  the  ground-floor  to 
the  garret,  and  tried  to  slumber.  I  Jiad  been  plunged  for  about  half- 
an-hour  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  in  which  one  unifoim  dream  offered  me 
the  phantom  of  litxurious  feasts,  and  fat  tbansgiving-days,  when  iho 
noise  of  the  door  opening  made  me  spring  up  wide-awake.  I  thought 
I  was  still  dreaming,  when  I  saw  Mrae,  Vanberger  come  in,  adorned 
with  a  huge  tray  on  which  smoked  two  or  three  savory  dishes.  She 
had  already  set  the  tray  down  on  the  floor,  and  began  to  spread  a 
cloth  on  the  table,  before  I  was  able  entirely  to  shake  oflTmy  lethargy. 
At  last  I  rose  abruptly.  *  What  is  that  ?  '  I  said.  '  Wbat  are  you 
doing  ? ' 

Mme.  Yanbcrger  feigned  great  astonishment. 

'  Did  not  Monsieur  ask  for  his  dinner  ?  ' 

^  Not  at  alL  Edward  has  made  a  mistake :  it  is  some  lodger  close 
hy  ;  see  if  it  is  not.* 

'  But  there  is  no  lodger  on  the  same  landing  with  Monsieur. , , .  I 
do  n't  understand/ 

*  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  I.  What  can  it  mean  ?  You  weary  me ! 
Take  it  away  I ' 

The  poor  woman  hereupon  began  sorrowfully  to  fold  up  her  cloth 
I  agtiin,  looking  at  me  meanwhile  as  mournfully  as  a  l*eaten  dog.   *  ^un- 
0ieur  has  dined,  probably  ?  *  she  resumed  in  a  timid  voice. 
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*  Probably.' 

^  It  is  a  pity,  for  the  dinner  was  all  ready.  It  will  be  wasted,  and 
the  child  wiU  get  a  scolding  from  his  father.  If  Monsieur  had  hap- 
pened not  to  have  dined,  Monsieur  would  have  done  me  a  favor.' 

I  stamped  violently.  '  Go  away,  I  tell  you ! »  Then,  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room,  I  walked  toward  her.  *  My  good  Louise,  I  under- 
stand you,  and  thank  you ;  but  I  am  not  quite  well  this  evening,  I  am 
not  hungry.' 

*  Ah  1  Monsieur  Maxime ! '  she  cried,  weeping,  *  if  you  knew  how 
you  mortify  me  1  Well,  then,  you  shall  pay  me  for  the  dinner,  if  you 
like ;  you  shall  put  money  in  my  hand,  when  yon  have  some  again ; 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  you  might  give  me  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  it  would  not  please  me  so  much  as  seeing  you  eat  my  poor 
dinner  I  Why,  it  would  be  giving  me  alms !  You  are  a  sensible  man, 
Monsieur  Maxime,  and  you  must  see  that  it  would ! ' 

*  Well,  my  dear  Louise,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  give  you  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  but  I  am  going  to  eat  your  dinner.  You  will 
leave  me  by  myself  won't  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir.  Oh !  thank  you.  Sir !  Thank  you  sincerely.  Sir !  You 
have  a  good  heart ! ' 

*  And  a  good  appetite,  too,  Louise.  Give  me  your  hand ;  it  is  not 
to  put  money  in  it :  do  n't  be  afraid.    There  1     Good-by,  Louise.' 

The  excellent  woman  went  away  sobbing. 

I  was  finishing  writing  these  lines,  afler  doing  honor  to  Louise's 
dinner,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy,  steady  step ;  at  the  same 
time  I  thought  I  distinguished  the  voice  of  my  humble  providenbe, 
speaking  in  the  tone  of  a  hasty  and  agitated  communication.  A  few 
seconds  afterward  came  a  knock,  and  while  Louise  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  I  saw,  appearing  in  the  frame  formed  by  the  door-way,  the 
solenm  profile  of  the  old  notary.  M.  Laubepin  cast  a  rapid  glance  on 
the  tray  on  which  I  had  placed  the  remnants  of  my  dinner ;  then  ad- 
vanced toward  me,  and  opening  his  arms,  in  token  at  once  of  confu- 
.  sion  and  reproach :  ^  Monseiur  le  Marquis,  in  heaven's  name,  why  did 

you  not  let  me '    He  interrupted  himself,  walked  with  great 

strides  across  the  room,  and  stopping  suddenly,  resumed :  *  Young 
man,  this  is  not  well :  you  have  wounded  a  friend,  you  have  made  an 
old  man  blush.'  He  was  much  agitated.  I  looked  at  him,  a  little 
agitated  myself,  not  clearly  knowing  how  to  answer ;  when  he  abruptly 
caught  me  to  his  breast,  and  pressing  me  as  if  he  would  stifle  me, 
murmured  in  my  ear,  ^  My  poor  child  ! '  A  moment's  silence  ensued. 
He  sat  down.  '  Maxime,'  M.  Laubepin  then  resumed,  *  are  you  still 
in  the  same  mind  in  which  I  lefk  you  ?  Would  you  have  the  courage 
to  accept  the  most  humble  labor,  the  most  modest  employment,  pro- 
vided only  it  is  honorable,  and,  while  securing  a  livelihood  for  your- 
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*  And  when  shall  I  have  to  start,  my  dear  Sir  ? ' 

*Why,  to  speak  the  truth,  my  boy,  (no  mention  any  longer  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis,)  *  the  sooner  the  better ;  for  those  people  yonder  are 
not  capable,  all  put  together,  of  drawing  up  a  receipt.  My  excellent 
friend,  Mme.  Laroque,  especially,  a  woman  otherwise  respectable  on 
many  accounts,  is,  in  business  matters,  careless,  incapable,  and  childish 
beyond  all  imagination.    She  is  a  Creole.' 

*  Ah !  she  is  a  Creole  I »  I  repeated  with  some  eagerness. 

*  Yes,  young  man,  an  old  Creole,'  M.  Laubepin  replied  drily.  *  Her 
husband  was  a  Breton;  but  these  details  will  come  in  their  time. 
TltM  to-morrow,  Maxime,  keep  a  good  heart  I  Ah  I  I  was  forgetting. 
On  Thursday  morning,  before  my  departure,  I  did  a  thing  which  will 
not  be  unpleasant  to  you.  You  had  among  your  creditors  some 
scoundrels  whose  affairs  with  your  father  were  plainly  tainted  with 
usury ;  armed  with  the  thunders  of  the  law,  I  reduced  their  claims 
one  hal^  and  I  have  procured  a  receipt  for  every  thing.  There  now 
remains  to  you  a  clear  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs.  By  adding  to 
this  reserve  the  savings  you  may  be  able  to  lay  aside  each  year  out  of 
your  salary,  we  shall  have,  in  ten  years'  time,  a  nice  fortune  for  Helen. 
Ah  I  well  I  come  and  dine  to-morrow  with  Master  Laubepin,  and  we 
will  finish  arranging  all  this.  Good  night,  Maxime  — ^  a  good  night's 
rest,  my  dear  child.' 

*  God  bless  you.  Sir.'  — 

Chateau  de  Laroque^  (JPArz,)  May  IH. 

I  LEFT  Paris  yesterday.*  My  last  interview  with  M.  Laubepin  was  a 
pdnful  one.  I  tendered  to  the  old  man  the  feelings  of  a  son.  It  was 
then  needful  to  say  good-by  to  Helen.  To  make  her  understand  the 
necessity  I  am  in  of  finding  employment,  it  was  indispensable  to  give 
her  a  glimpse  of  a  portion  of  the  truth.  I  spoke  of  some  temporary 
iembarrassment  in  our  affairs.  The  poor  child  understood  more,  I 
think,  than  I  told  her ;  her  large  wistful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
threw  herself  on  my  neck. 

At  last  I  set  out.  The  railway  brought  me  to  Rennes,  where  I 
passed  the  night.  This  morning  I  took  my  seat  in  a  diligence,  which 
was  to  set  me  down,  some  hours  later,  in  a  small  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  situated  not  far  from  Laroque  chateau.  I  had 
ridden  half-a-score  leagues  beyond  Rennes,  without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  reputation  which  the  ancient  Armorica  enjoys  generally 
for  picturesqueness.  A  flat,  green,  and  monotonous  country,  ever- 
lasting apple-trees  in  everlasting  meadows,  ditches  and  wooded  slopes 
bounding  the  view  on  each  side  of  the  road  ;  at  best  but  a  few  nooks 
of  rustic  grace ;  blouses  and  oil-skin  hats  to  enliven  these  vulgar 
pictures ;  all  this  gave  me  a  strong  idea  since  yesterday,  that  this 
poetical  Brittany  is  but  a  pretentious  and  somewhat  leaner  sister  of 


Lower  Normandy;  Tired  of  deceptions  find  apple-trees,  I  bad  ceased 
j  for  an  hour  to  pay  any  atteDtion  whatever  to  the  landscape ;  and  I 
riras  sadly  si  umbering,  when  I  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  perceive  that 
I'Our  heavy  vehicle  was  leaning  forward  more  than  was  fit,  and  sure 
jenough  the  pace  of  the  horses  became  perceptibly  slower,  and  a  sound 
[of  iron,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  friction,  told  me  that  the  last  of 
^conductors  had  just  fastened  the  last  of  drags  to  the  wheel  of  the  last 
diligence.  An  old  lady  who  was  sitting  near  me,  seized  my  arm  with 
tliat  lively  sympathy  which  springs  from  common  danger*  I  put  my 
head  out  at  the  window ;  we  were  going,  between  two  high  banks, 
down  an  extremely  steep  hill,  a  conception  of  some  engineer  who  was 
certainly  too  fond  of  the  straight  line.  Half-sliding,  half-rolling,  wo 
were  not  long  in  finding  ourselves  in  a  narrow,  gloomyJooking  valley, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  a  puny  rivnlet  flowed  with  difficulty,  and 
without  sound,  through  thick  reeds ;  on  the  crumbling  banks  were  a 
lew  crooked  old  mossy  trunks  of  trees.  The  road  crossed  this  rivulet 
by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  then  ascended  the  opposite  hill,  draw- 
ing its  white  furrow  across  a  boundless  moor,  barren  and  absolutely 
bare,  the  heights  of  which  stood  out  boldly  against  the  sky  before  us. 
Near  the  bridge,  and  by  the  road-side,  stood  a  lonely  ruin :  the  air  of 
utter  desolation  about  it  made  the  heart  ache,  A  stout  young  man 
was  busy  chopping  wood  before  the  door ;  a  black  ribbon  fastened  his 
long  fair  hair  at  the  back  of  bis  head.  He  raised  his  bead,  and  I 
was  astonished  at  the  foreign  character  of  bis  features,  and  the  calm 
gaze  of  his  blue  eyes :  he  saluted  nie  in  au  unknown  tongue,  with  a 
short,  sweet,  and  wild  accent.  At  the  window  of  the  cottage  was  a 
woman  spinning:  her  head-dress  and  the  cut  of  her  garments  brought 
before  me,  with  the  exactness  of  the  stage,  the  image  of  those  slender 
stone  figures  of  ladies  that  we  see  reposing  on  old  tomb-stones.  These 
people  had  not  the  appearance  of  peasants;  they  had  in  the  highest 
degree  that  look  of  ease,  grace,  and  dignity,  which  is  called  a  distin- 
guished air.  Their  faces  wore  that  sad  and  dreamy  expression  which 
I  have  oflen  noticed  wdth  emotion  in  nations  that  have  lost  their 
nationality. 

I  had  got  down  to  walk  up  the  hill.  The  moor,  which  was  not  fenced 
off  from  the  road,  stretched  all  round  me,  far  as  the  eye  could  see; 
every  where  straggling  rushes  were  creeping  over  a  black  soil ;  here 
and  there  were  ravines,  holes,  abandoned  quarries,  and  a  few  rocks 
just  showing  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  not  a  tree.  Only, 
on  reaching  the  height,  I  saw  the  dusky  line  of  the  moor  meeting  on 
my  right,  in  tlie  far  distance,  a  band  on  the  honzon  still  more  ulistant, 
slightly  indented,  blue  as  the  sea,  bathed  in  sunhght,  and  apparently 
opening  out  in  the  midst  of  this  desolate  scene  the  sudden  prospect  of 
a  radiant  fairy-land  :  it  was  Brittany  at  last ! 


-*-  -^^ 
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I  had  to  charter  a  post-chaise  in  the  little  town  of ^  in  order 

to  accomplish  the  two  leagues  which  still  lay  between  me  and  my 
journey's  end.  During  the  ride,  which  was  none  of  the  quickest,  I 
dimly  recollect  seeing  woods,  lawns,  lakes,  and  oases  of  fresh  green, 
hidden  in  valleys ;  but  on  approaching  Laroque  chateau,  I  found  my- 
self attacked  by  a  thousand  painful  thoughts,  which  lefb  little  room 
for  the  observations  of  the  tourist.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  about  to 
enter  an  unknown  family,  on  the  footing  of  a  kind  of  disguised  servitude, 
with  a  position  that  would  scarcely  secure  me  the  attention  and  respect 
of  the  servants  of  the  house :  this  was  a  new  thing  to  me.  At  the 
time  when  M.  Laubepin  proposed  to  me  this  situation  as  bailiff,  all  my 
instincts  and  habits  revolted  strongly  against  the  character  of  peculiar 
dependence  attached  to  such  an  office.  I  thought,  however,  that  I 
could  not  refuse  it,  without  seeming  to  disparage  and  discourage  my 
old  friend's  cordial  efforts  on  my  behalfi  Beside,  I  qould  not  hope  to 
obtain,  for  several  years,  in  a  more  independent  situation,  the  advan- 
tages here  afforded  me  at  the  outset,  which  would  allow  me  to  work 
without  delay  for  my  sister's  prospects.  Accordingly,  I  had  overcome 
my  distaste  —  but  it  was  very  strong  —  and  awoke  again  with  greater 
sti-ength  before  the  impending  reality.  I  had  need  to  read  again,  in 
the  code  which  every  man  can-ies  in  his  breast,  the  chapters  on  duty 
and  sacrifice ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  repeated  to  myself  that  there  is 
no  situation,  however  humble,  in  which  personal  dignity  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  which  it  cannot  elevate.  Then  I  marked  out  a  plan 
of  conduct  toward  the  members  of  the  Laroque  family,  promising  my- 
self to  show  a  conscientious  zeal  for  their  interests,  and  a  becoming 
deference  for  their  persons,  equally  removed  from  servility  and  stiff- 
ness. But  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  this  last,  and  indis- 
putably most  delicate  part  of  my  task,  would  be  wonderfully  simpli- 
fied or  complicated  by  the  particular  nature  of  the  dispositions  and 
nunds  with  which  I  was  thus  brought  into  contact.  Now  M.  Laube- 
pin, while  fully  recognizing  the  legitimate  character  of  my  anxiety  on 
this  personal  matter,  had  shown  himself  studiously  sparing  of  informa- 
tion and  detail  on  this  point.  Nevertheless,  at  the  moment  of  my  de- 
parture, he  had  given  me  a  confidential  note,  with  a  recommendation 
to  throw  it  in  the  fire  after  using  it.  I  drew  this  note  from  my  port- 
folio, and  began  to  study  its  sibylline  contents,  which  I  will  reproduce 
exactly. 

*Laroqv4  Chateau^  {^^') 

*  Description  of  the  inmates  of  the  said  chateau. 

*  Ist.  M.  Laroque,  (Louise  Auguste,)  octogenarian,  head  of  the 
&mily,  principal  source  of  its  fortune ;  old  sailor,  celebrated  under 
the  first  empire  as  a  privateer  with  letters  of  marque ;  appears  to  have 

•  become  rich,  while  following  the  sea,  by  legitimate  undertakings  of 
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of  soul  which  she  professed.  Mile.  Laroque,  who  had  at  first  seemed 
to  me  very  tall,  owes  that  appearance  only  to  the  full  and  perfectly 
harmonious  style  of  her  beauty.  She  is  really  of  the  ordinary  height. 
Her  face,  of  a  slightly-rounded  oval,  and  lier  neck,  exquisitely  and 
l)roudly  set,  are  lightly  covered  with  a  tint  of  dusky  gold.  Her  hair, 
which  forms  a  thick  setting  to  her  forehead,  throws  wavy  bluish  re- 
flections with  every  movement  of  her  head  ;  the  nostrils,  delicate  and 
thin,  seem  copied  from  the  divine  model  of  a  Roman  Madonna,  and 
sculptured  in  living  mother-of-pearl.  Below  the  large,  deep,  pensive 
eyes,  the  golden-brown  tint  of  the  cheeks  is  shaded  by  a  kind  of 
browner  glory,  which  seems  a  mark,  projected  by  the  shadow  of  the 
eyc-lashcs,  or  as  it  were  burnt  in  by  her  ardent  gaze.  I  can  vfixh  diffi- 
culty give  the  supreme  sweetness  of  the  smile,  which  at  intervals  ani- 
mates that  fine  face,  and  tempers,  by  a  kind  of  graceful  shrinking,  the 
brilliancy  of  those  large  eyes.  Certainly  the  very  goddess  of  po«8y, 
the  goddess  of  dreams  and  enchanted  worlds,  might  boldly  offer  her- 
self for  human  worship  under  the  form  of  that  child  who  loves  nothing 
but  her  dog.  Nature  often  prepares  these  cruel  mysteries  for  us  in 
her  choicest  works. 

For  the  rest,  it  matters  little  enough  to  me.  I  am  convinced  that  I 
am  destined  to  play  in  Mile.  Marguerite's  imagination  the  part  which 
might  be  played  by  a  negro  ;  an  object,  as  is  known,  of  slight  attrac- 
tion for  a  Creole.  Still,  I  flatter  myself  I  am  as  proud  as  Mile. 
Marguerite ;  the  most  impossible  of  all  attachments  for  me  would  be 
one  that  would  expose  me  to  suspicions  of  intrigue  and  scheming.  I 
do  not  think,  moreover,  that  I  shall  need  arming  with  any  great  mend 
force  agamst  a  danger  which  does  not  seem  to  mo  a  probable  one ;  for 
Mile.  Laroque's  beauty  is  of  the  kind  which  calls  for  the  pure  contem- 
plation of  the  artist,  rather  than  for  any  more  human  and  tenderer 
feeling. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  name  of  Mervyn,  which  Mile.  Margaerite 
had  given  to  her  body-guard,  my  neighbor  on  the  left.  Mile.  Helonio, 
launched  under  full-sail  into  the  cycle  of  Arthur,  and  was  so  kind  as  to 
infonn  me  that  Mervyn  was  the  true  name  of  the  fiimons  enchanter 
whom  the  vulgar  style  Merlin.  From  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Tabic  she  ascended  to  the  times  of  Coisar,  and  I  saw  pass  before  me  in 
a  somewhat  tedious  procession,  the  whole  hierarchy  of  diTiidSy  bards, 
and  Ovates,  after  which  we  fell  fiitally  from  'menhir'  to  *  dolmen,'  and 
from  '  galgal '  to  '  cromlech.' 

While  I  was  losing  myself  in  the  Celtic  forests  under  the  gnidaoet 
of  Mile.  Helouin,  who  wants  nothing  but  a  little  more  flesh  to  be  a 
very  passable  druidess,  the  broker's  widow,  seated  near  us,  was  wak- 
ing the  echoes  >nth  a  continued  monotonous  complaining,  like  that  of 
a  blind  man :  they  had  forgotten  to  give  her  a  foot-warmer ;  they 
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sures  of  an  impetuons  waltz.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  note  the  animated 
&ces  of  the  dancers,  their  loose  flowing  hair,  the  large  hats  floating 
over  their  shoulders :  my  sudden  appearance  was  greeted  by  a  general 
shout,  followed  immediately  by  a  deep  silence :  the  dancing  ceased, 
and  the  whole  band,  in  order  of  battle,  gravely  waited  for  the  stranger 
to  pass.  Nevertheless  the  stranger  stopped,  not  without  showing  a 
little  embarrassment.  Although,  for  some  time,  my  thoughts  scarcely 
meddle  with  mundane  things,  I  confess  I  would  have  sold  my  little  bag 
at  a  bargain  just  then.  It  was  necessary  to  decide.  As  I  advanced, 
bat  in  hand,  toward  the  double  flight  of  steps  whiqh  leads  to  the  hall 
of  the  chateau,  the  piano  suddenly  became  still.  I  saw  fii*st  an  enor- 
mous dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed  appear  at  the  open  window, 
resting  his  lion-like  muzzle  between  two  velvety  paws  on  the  cross- 
bar ;  then  a  moment  afterward  appeared  a  young  girl  of  a  tall  figure, 
whose  somewhat  brown  face  and  serious  countenance  were  set  in  a 
thick  mass  of  lustrous  black  hair.  Her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  me  of 
an  unusual  size,  interrogated  with  careless  curiosity  the  scene  which 
was  going  on  outside. 

*  Well !  what  is  the  matter  ?  '  she  said  in  a  tranquil  tone.  I  made 
her  a  deep  bow,  and,  once  more  cursing  my  bag,  which  clparly  amused 
the  young  ladies,  I  hastened  to  cross  the  terrace. 

A  gray-haired  servant,  dressed  in  black,  whom  I  found  in  the  hall, 
took  my  name.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  ushered  into  a  vast  parlor, 
hung  with  yellow  silk,  where  I  at  once  recognized  the  young  lady 
whom  I  had  just  seen  at  the  window,  and  who  was  truly  very 
beautiful.  Near  the  fire-place,  in  which  a  real  furnace  was  blazing, 
sat  a  middle-aged  lady,  whose  features  strongly  attested  the  Creole 
type,  buried  in  a  large  easy-chair,  which  was  arranged  with  eider- 
pillows,  cushions,  and  ottomans  of  all  sizes.  A  tripod  of  antique  shape, 
surmounted  by  a  lighted  brazier,  was  placed  within  her  reach,  and  at 
intervals  she  extended  toward  i^  her  thin  pale  hands.  By  the  side  of 
Mme.  Laroque  sat  a  lady  knitting ;  by  her  morose  and  displeasing 
countenance  I  could  not  mistake  the  second-cousin,  the  widow  of  the 
broker  deceased  in  Belgium. 

The  first  look  which  Mme.  Laroque  cast  on  me  seemed  stamped  with 
a  surprise  bordering  on  stupefaction.     She  made  me  repeat  my  name. 

*  Pardon  !  Monsieur ? ' 

*Odiot,  Madame.' 

*Maxime  Odiot,  the  agent,  the  manager  whom  M.  Laub^pin -' 

*Tes,  Madame.' 

*  You  are  quite  sure  ? ' 

I  could  not  help  smiling.     '  Yes,  Madame,  perfectly.' 
She  gave  a  rapid  glance  at  the  broker's  widow,  then  at  the  young 
^rl  with  the  serious  brow,  as  if  to  say :  '  Think  of  that ! ' 
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After  which  she  shuffled  a  little  among  the  ottomans,  and  resumed : 
'  Please  to  take  a  seat,  Monseiur  Odiot.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
Sir,  for  being  so  kind  as  to  devote  your  talents  to  us.  We  have  great 
need  of  your  help,  I  assure  you ;  for,  in  fact,  we  have,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
the  unhappiness  of  being  very  rich.'  Perceiving  that  at  these  words 
the  second-cousin  shrugged  her  shouldei*s,  'Yes,  my  dear  Mme. 
Aubry,'  continued  Mme.  Laroque, '  I  maintain  it.  In  making  me  rich, 
God  determined  to  try  me.  I  was  in  reality  bom  for  poverty,  priva- 
tion, devotedness,  and  sacrifice ;  but  I  have  always  been  crossed.  For 
instance,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  an  infirm  husband.  WeU,  M.  La- 
roque was  a  man  of  admirable  health.  That  is  the  way  my  destiny  has 
been,  and  will  be,  thwarted  from  be^ning  to  end.* 

*  Stop  there,'  said  Mme.  Aubry  drily, '  poverty  would  suit  you  finely: 
you  who  cannot  deny  yourself  a  single  luxury,  a  single  refinement  I ' 

'  With  your  permission,  my  dear  lady,»  replied  Mme.  Laroque,  *  I 
have  no  taste  for  useless  self-denial.  If  I  should  condemn  myself  to 
the  greatest  hardships  and  privation,  who  or  what  would  get  any 
good  by  it  ?  If  I  were  to  freeze  from  morning  to  night,  should  you 
be  any  the  happier  ?  ' 

Mme.  Aubry  gave  it  to  be  understood  by  an  expressive  gesture, 
that  she  should  be  none  the  happier,  but  that  she  considered  Mme. 
Laroque's  language  excessively  affected  and  absurd. 

'  Well,'  continued  the  latter,  '  happiness  or  unhappiness,  it  matters 
little.  We  are  very  rich,  then,  M.  Odiot ;  and  however  little  I  may 
care  for  this  wealth  myself,  it  is  my  duty  to  preserve  it  for  my 
daughter,  though  the  poor  child  troubles  herself  about  it  no  more 
than  I  do  :  do  you.  Marguerite  ?  ' 

At  this  question,  a  slight  smile  half  parted  the  disdainfiil  lips  of  MDe. 
Marguerite,  and  the  long  arch  of  her  eyebrows  wad  slightly  nused, 
after  which  that  serious  and  superb  countenance  returned  to  its  repose. 

'  Monsieur,'  Mme.  Laroque  resumed, '  you  shall  be  shown  the  apart- 
ment selected  for  you  at  the  express  desire  of  M.  Laubepin ;  but  first 
allow  them  to  conduct  you  to  my  father-in-law,  who  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  you.  Will  you  ring,  my  dear  cousin  ?  I  hope,  M.  Odiot,  you  will  do 
us  the  pleasure  to  dine  with  us  to-day.    Good-by,  Sir,  for  the  present.' 

I  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  servant,  who  begged  me  to  wait, 
in  a  room  adjoining  that  I  had  just  lefl,  till  he  had  received  M.  La- 
roque's orders.  The  man  had  left  the  door  of  the  parlor  halfopened, 
and  I  could  not  help  hearing  these  words  spoken  by  Mme.  Laroque 
in  the  tone  of  good-natured  banter  which  is  habitual  with  her. 

*  Who  can  understand  Laubepin,  who  announces  a  bachelor  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  very  simple  and  very  grave,  and  then  sends  me  a  gentleman 
like  that  ? ' 

Mile.  Marguerite  murmured  a  few  words  which  escaped  me,  to  my 
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lively  regret,  I  own,  and  to  which  her  mother  immediately  replied:  'I 
say  nothing  to  the  contrary,  my  daughter,  but  it  is  none  the  less  absurd 
of  Laub6pin.  How  can  you  expect  a  gentleman  like  that  to  go  trot- 
ting about  in  sabots  over  ploughed  ground  ?  I  wager  the  man  has 
never  worn  sabots.  He  does  not  even  know  what  sabots  are.  Well, 
perhaps  I  am  wrong,  my  daughter,  but  I  cannot  fancy  a  good  bailiff 
without  sabots.  What  do  you  say,  Marguerite,  to  going  with  him  to 
see  your  grand-father  ? » 

Mile.  Marguerite  entered  almost  immediately  the  room  where  I  was. 
She  seemed  but  little  satisfied  at  seeing  me.  '  Pardon,  Mademoiselle ; 
but  the  servant  told  me  to  wait  here.' 

*  Please  to  follow  me,  Sir.'  • 

I  followed  her.  She  led  me  up  a  stair-case,  through  several  passages, 
and  finally  showed  me  into  a  kind  of  gallery,  where  she  left  me.  I  be- 
gan to  examine  some  pictures  on  the  wall.  These  paintings  were 
mostly  very  indifferent  sea-pieces,  devoted  to  the  glory  of  the  old 
privateer  of  the  Empire.  There  were  several  sea-fights,  somewhat 
smoky,  in  which  it  was  nevertheless  apparent  that  the  little  brig 
*  Aimable,'  Captain  Laroque,  twenty-six  guns,  yfB&  causing  John  Bull 
the  most  evident  dissatisfaction.  Then  came  some  full-length  portraits 
of  Captain  Laroque,  which  naturally  attracted  my  particular  attention. 
They  all  represented,  with  slight  variations,  a  man  of  a  gigantic  size, 
wearing  a  kind  of  republican  uniform  with  large  facings,  his  hair  like 
Heber's,  and  sending  straight  before  him  a  look  of  energy,  ardor,  and 
melancholy :  on  the  whole,  a  kind  of  man  with  nothing  cheerful  about 
him.  While  I  was  curiously  studying  this  tall  form,  which  wonder- 
fully realized  the  idea  we  generally  fashion  to  ourselves  of  a  privateer, 
and  even  of  a  pirate,  Mile.  Marguerite  begged  me  to  enter.  I  then 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  thin,  decrepit  old  man,  whose  eyes 
scarcely  preserved  the  vital  spark,  and  who,  in  token  of  welcome, 
touched  with  a  trembling  hand  a  black  silk  cap,  which  covered  a  skull 
shining  like  ivory. 

'  Grand-fiither,'  said  Mile.  Marguerite,  raising  her  voice,  *  this  is  M. 
Odiot.' 

The  poor  old  privateer  rose  a  little  in  his  easy-chair,  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  dim  and  undecided  expres^on.  At  a  sign  from  Mile. 
Marguerite,  I  took  a  seat,  and  she  repeated:  *M.  Odiot,  the  new 
baiM,  father  I ' 

*  Ah  I  Good  morning.  Sir,'  the  old  man  murmured,  A  pause  of 
most  painful  silence  folio  wed%  Captain  Laroque,  his  body  bent  double 
and  his  head  drooping,  continued  to  fix  on  me  an  unmeaning  stare. 
At  last,  apparently  finding  a  subject  for  conversation  which  was  of  the 
highest  interest,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  dull  and  deep  voice :  *  M.  de  Beau- 
chene  is  dead  I ' 
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I  could  find  no  answer  to  this  unexpected  communication.  I  was 
absolutely  ignorant  who  this  M.  de  Beauchene  might  be,  and,  as  Mile. 
Marguerite  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  me,  I  confined  myself 
to  expressing,  by  a  slight  exclamation  of  condolence,  the  interest 
which  I  took  in  the  unhappy  event.  Apparently  this  did  not  quite 
satisfy  the  old  captain's  expectation,  for  he  repeated  a  moment  after- 
wards, in  the  same  mournful  tone  :  '  M.  de  Beauchdne  is  dead ! » 

My  embarrassment  was  doubled  at  this  perseverance.  I  saw  Mile. 
Marguerite's  foot  tapping  impatiently  on  the  floor :  despair  took  pos- 
session of  me,  and  seizing  the  first  expression  that  came  into  my  mind  : 
'  And  what  did  he  die  of  ? '  I  asked. 

This  question  had  no  sooner  escaped  me  than  an  angry  look  from 
Mile.  Marguerite  warned  me  that  I  was  suspected  of  some  sarcastic 
disrespect.  Although  I  felt  myself  guilty  of  nothing  but  foolish  awk- 
wardness, I  hastened  to  give  the  conversation  a  happier  turn.  I  spoke 
of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery,  of  the  strong  emotions  they  must  recall 
to  the  captain,  of  the  respectful  interest  I  felt  in  seeing  the  hero  of 
those  glorious  annals.  I  even  went  into  detail,  and  spoke  with  some 
warmth  of  two  or  three  engagements  in  which  the  '  Aimable '  seemed 
to  me  really  to  have  perfonned  miracles.  While  I  was  practising  this 
refined  politeness.  Mile.  Marguerite,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  continued 
to  look  at  me  with  evident  dissatisfaction  and  vexation.  Still  her 
grand-father  gave  me  an  attentive  ear;  I  saw  his  head  gradually  rise. 
A  strange  smile  lighted  up  his  emaciated  face,  and  seemed  to  efiace 
its  wrinkles.  Suddenly,  seizing  with  both  hands  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height ;  a  war-like  flame  shot  from  bis 
deep-set  eyes,  and  he  cried  in  a  sonorous  voice,  which  made  me 
tremble :  '  Keep  her  up  to  the  wind !  Full  up  to  the  wind  I  Fire  on 
the  larboard  side  !  Close  with  her  I  close  with  her  I  Throw  out  the 
grappling-irons !  Quick !  Now  we  have  her.  Fire  yonder  !  a  good 
clean  sweep,  clear  her  deck !  Now  follow  me  I  All  together  I  Dowti 
with  the  Englishman,  the  accursed  Saxon  I  Hurrah  I '  While  utter- 
ing this  last  cry,  which  rattled  in  his  throat,  the  old  man,  ineffectually 
supported  by  the  pious  hands  of  his  grand-daughter,  fell  back,  as  if 
crushed,  in  his  chair.  Mile.  Laroque  made  me  an  imperious  sign,  and 
I  left  the  room.  I  found  my  way  back  as  well  as  I  could  through  the 
maze  of  passages  and  staircases,  congratulating  myself  warmly  on  the 
tact  which  I  had  displayed  in  my  intei*view  with  the  old  captain  of  the 
*  Aimable.' 

The  gray-haired  servant  who  had  received  me  on  my  arrival — his 
name  is  Alain  —  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall,  to  tell  me,  from  Mme. 
Laroque,  that  I  had  not  time  now  to  go  to  my  own  apartment  before 
dinner,  and  that  my  dress  would  do  as  it  was.  At  the  moment  that  I 
entered  the  parlor,  a  company  of  about  twenty  persons  was  leaving  it 
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with  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  go  to  the  dining-room.  It  was  the  first 
time,  since  the  change  in  my  circumstances,  that  I  had  been  at  a 
&shionable  party.  Accustomed  formerly  to  the  little  distinctions 
which  the  etiquette  of  society  usually  makes  in  favor  of  birth  and  for- 
tune, I  did  not  receive  without  bitterness  the  first  tokens  of  neglect 
and  disdain  to  which  my  new  position  unavoidably  condemns  me.  Re- 
pressing as  well  as  I  could  the  rising  of  false  pride,  I  offered  my  arm 
to  a  young  girl  of  a  short  but  well-shaped  and  graceful  figure,  who  was 
staying  alone  behind  all  the  guests,  and  who  was,  as  I  supposed.  Mile. 
H^louin,  the  governess.  My  place  at  table  was  set  n,ear  hers.  While 
we  were  taking  our  seats,  Mile.  Marguerite  appeared,  leading,  Hke 
Antigone,  the  slow  and  heavy  steps  of  her  grand-father.  She  came 
and  took  a  seat  on  my  right,  with  that  air  of  calm  majesty  which  be- 
longs to  her,  and  the  powerful  Newfoundland,  who  seems  to  be  the 
accredited  protector  of  this  princess,  did  not  fail  to  take  his  position  as 
sentinel  behind  her  chair.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  express  to  my 
neighbor,  without  delay,  the  regret  which  I  felt  at  having  awkwardly 
awakened  memories  which  seemed  to  disturb  and  annoy  her  grand- 
&ther. 

*  It  is  for  me  to  excuse  myself  Sir,'  she  replied ;  '  I  ought  to  have 
warned  you  never  to  mention  the  English  before  my  fiither.  Are  you 
acquainted  with  Brittany,  Sir  ?  ' 

I  said  that  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  it  before  to-day,  but  that  I 
was  very  happy  to  know  it  now ;  and  further,  to  prove  myself  worthy 
of  it,  I  spoke  in  lyrical  style  of  the  picturesque  beauties  which  had 
struck  me  on  the  journey.  Just  when  I  was  thinking  that  this  adroit 
flattery  was  gaining  me  the  young  Breton's  good-will  in  the  highest 
degree,  I  was  astonished  to  see  symptoms  of  impatience  and  weariness 
depicted  on  her  brow.  I  was  decidedly  unlucky  with  this  young 
girl. 

'  Come,  Sir ! '  said  she  with  a  peculiar  ironical  expression,  '  I  see  you 
love  what  is  beautiful,  all  that  speaks  to  the  imagination  and  the  soul ; 
nature,  greenness,  heather,  rocks,  and  the  fine  arts.  You  will  ,get 
along  wonderfully  with  Mile.  Helouin,  who  also  adores  all  those 
things ;  for  my  own  part,  I  scarcely  love  them  at  all.' 

'  Why,  in  heaven's  name,  what  then  do  you  love.  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

At  this  question,  which  I  addressed  to  her  in  a  tone  of  amiable 
pleasantry.  Mile.  Marguerite  turned  abruptly  towards  me,  and  an- 
swered drily :  '  I  love  my  dog.    Here,  Mervyn  I ' 

Then  she  affectionately  plunged  her  hand  into  the  thick  fur  of  the 
Newfoundland,  who  was  seated  on  his  haunches  and  already  thrusting 
his  formidable  head  between  my  plate  and  that  of  Mile.  Marguerite. 

I  could  not  help  observing  with  a  fresh  interest  the  countenance  of 
this  strange  person,  and  looking  for  the  outward  signs  of  the  deadness 
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gave  her  cold  soup ;  tbey  gave  her  bones  without  any  meat :  that  wa? 
the  way  they  treated  her.  But  she  was  used  to  it.  It  is  sad  to  be 
poor,  very  sad.     She  wished  she  was  dead. 

*  Yes,  Doctor,'  she  addressed  herself  to  her  neighbor,  who  seemed 
to  be  listening  to  her  grievances  with  a  rather  ironical  affectation  of 
interest ;  '  yes,  Doctor,  I  am  not  joking :  I  wish  I  was  dead.  Besides, 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  every  body.  Think,  Doctor,  when  one 
has  been  in  my  position,  and  dined  off  plate  with  one's  own  crest  on  it, 
to  be  reduced  to  charity,  and  to  find  one's  self  a  plaything  for  servants  I 
It  is  not  known,  it  never  will  be  known,  how  much  I  suffer  in  this 
house  I  Those  who  are  proud,  can  suffer  without  complaining ;  and  so 
I  hold  my  peace.  Doctor,  but  I  think  none  the  less.' 

*  Exactly,  my  dear  lady,'  said  the  Doctor,  whose  name,  I  think,  is 
Desmarets ;  *  let  us  speak  no  more  of  it ;  drink  some  cold  water,  it  will 
calm  you.' 

*  Nothing  will  calm  me,  Doctor  ;  nothing,  but  death.' 

*Very  well,  Madame,  whenever  you  please,'  the  Doctor  replied 
resolutely. 

At  a  more  central  part  of  the  table,  the  attention  of  the  guests  was 
riveted  by  the  careless,  caustic,  conceited  rattle  of  a  person  whom  I 
heard  called  M.  Bevallan,  and  who  seems  to  enjoy  here  all  the  rights 
qf  particular  intimacy.  He  is  a  man  of  tall  figure,  past  his  first  youth ; 
his  head  recalls  with  tolerable  fidelity  that  of  King  Francis  I.  He  is 
listened  to  like  an  oracle,  and  Mile.  Laroque  herself  bestows  on  him  as 
much  interest  and  admiration  as  she  seems  able  to  conceive  for  any 
thing  in  the  world.  For  my  own  part,  as  the  majority  of  the  sallies 
which  I  heard  applauded  related  to  local  stories  and  events  of  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  I  could  appreciate  thus  far  but  imperfectly  the 
merits  of  this  Armorican  lion. 

I  had  occasion,  however,  to  congratulate  myself  on  his  politeness ; 
he  offered  me  a  cigar  after  dinner,  and  took  me  to  the  smoking-room. 
He  did  the  honors  at  the  san^e  time  to  three  or  four  young  men, 
scarcely  past  boyhood,  who  evidently  regarded  him  as  a  model  of  good- 
manners  and  exquisite  wickedness. 

*  Well !  Bevallan,'  said  one  of  these  young  rufflers,  *  you  do  n't  give 
up  the  priestess  of  the  sun,  then  ? ' 

^  Never  I '  replied  M.  B6vallan.  '  I  will  wait  ten  months,  ten  years, 
if  need  be  ;  but  I  will  have  her,  or  no  one  shall.' 

*  You  are  not  unlucky,  old  fellow ;  the  governess  will  help  you  to 
keep  patient.' 

*  Shall  I  slit  your  tongue  or  your  ears,  young  Arthur  ? '  replied  M. 
de  Bevallan  in  an  under-tone,  advancing  towards  the  speaker,  and 
pointing  out  my  presence  to  him  by  a  rapid  gesture. 

Then  they  brought  on  the  carpet,  in  charming  confusion,  all  the 
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horses,  all  the  dogs,  all  the  women  of  the  neighborhood.  Jt  might  be 
wished,  by-the-by,  that  women  could  be  present,  once  in  their  lives,  in 
secret,  at  one  of  those  conversations  which  take  place  between  men  in 
the  first  excitement  after  a  generous  repast ;  they  would  there  learn 
the  exact  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  our  morals,  and  of  the  confidence 
with  which  it  should  inspire  them.  I  do  not  in  any  degree  pique  my- 
self on  prudishness ;  but  the  conversation  at  which  I  was  present  had, 
in  my  opinion,  the  grave  fitult  of  ovei*stepping  the  bounds  of  the  freest 
pleasantry :  it  touched  lightly  on  every  thing,  outraged  every  thing 
gayly,  and  finally  assumed  a  very  uncalled-for  tone  of  universal  dese- 
cration. Now,  my  education,  doubtless  too  imperfect,  has  left  in  my 
heart  a  fund  of  respect,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  kept  intact 
even  in  the  liveliest  outbreaks  of  gayety.  Still  we  have  now-a-days  in 
France  our  Young  America,  who  is  not  happy  if  he  does  not  blas- 
pheme a  little  after  drinking  ;  wo  have  some  agreeable  little  ruffians, 
the  hope  of  the  future,  who  have  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  who 
have  no  country  and  no  God,  but  seem  to  be  the  brute  production  of 
some  heartless  and  soulless  machine,  which  has  dropped  them  by 
chance  upon  this  globe,  to  become  its  very  indifferent  ornament. 

In  short,  M.  de  Bevallan,  who  is  not  afraid  to  appoint  himself  pro- 
fessor of  cynicism  to  these  beardless  rakes,  did  not  please  me,  any  more 
than  I  think  I  pleased  him.  I  alleged  a  little  &tigue,  and  took  my 
leave. 

At  my  request,  old  Alain  armed  himself  with  a  lantern,  and  led  me 
across  the  park  toward  the  apartments  intended  for  me.  After  a  walk 
of  a  few  minutes,  we  crossed  a  brook  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  found 
ourselves  before  a  massive  arched  door-way,  surmounted  by  a  kind  of 
belfry,  and  flanked  by  two  turrets.  It  is  the  entrance  of  the  old  cha- 
teau. Aged  oaks  and  firs  form  a  mysterious  girdle  round  this  feudal 
ruin,  and  give  it  an  air  of  deep  retirement.  It  is  in  this  ruin  that  I  am 
to  live.  My  apartments,  consisting  of  three  rooms  very  prettily  hung 
with  chintz,  stretched  above  the  gate  from  one  turret  to  the  other. 
This  melancholy  abode  did  not  fail  to  please  me  ;  it  suits  my  fortunes. 
As  soon  as  I  was  released  from  old  Alain,  who  is  of  a  somewhat  garru- 
lous disposition,  I  began  to  write  an  account  of  this  important  day, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  listen  to  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  brooklet 
running  beneath  my  windows,  and  to  the  cry  of  the  legendary  owl, 
celebrating  his  mournful  loves  in  the  neighboring  woods. 

Jidy\$L 

It  is  time  to  try  and  unravel  the  thread  of  my  personal  and  private 
existence,  which  has  been  a  little  lost  these  two  months  in  the  active 
duties  of  my  office. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  after  several  hours  spent  in  my  retirement 
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in  studying  the  papers  and  registers  of  Father  Hivart,  as  they  call  my 
predecessor,  I  went  to  breakfast  at  the  chateau,  where  I  found  re- 
maining but  ieyi  of  the  guests  of  the  day  before.  Mme.  Laroqne,  who 
lived  a  good  deal  in  Paris  before  the  health  of  her  father-in-law  con- 
demned her  to  a  perpetual  country  life,  faithfully  preserves  in  her  re- 
tirement the  taste  for  the  elevated,  elegant,  or  fiivolous  pursuits,  which 
were  reflected  in  the  kennel  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  in  the  time  of  Mme. 
de  Stael's  turban.  She  seems,  moreover,  to  have  visited  most  of  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  and  has  brought  back  from  them  certain  lite- 
rary inclinations  which  go  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  Parisian  learn- 
ing and  curiosity.  She  takes  in  a  number  of  papers  and  reviews,  and 
endeavors  to  follow  from  afar,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  movements  of 
that  refined  civilization,  of  which  the  theatres,  museums,  and  new 
books,  are  the  more  or  less  transient  flower  and  fruit.  In  the  course 
of  breakfast,  a  new  opera  was  spoken  of,  and  Mme.  Laroque  addressed 
a  question  relative  to  it  to  M.  de  B^vallan  :  he  was  not  able  to  answer 
it,  though,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  he  has  always  one  foot  and  one  eye 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Mme.  Laroque  then  fell  back  on  me, 
though  showing,  by  her  distracted  look,  the  small  hopes  she  had  of 
finding  her  man  of  business  well  acquainted  with  such  things ;  but,  un- 
luckily, they  are  precisely  the  only  things  I  do  know.  I  had  heard  in 
Italy  the  opera  which  had  just  been  played  in  Paris  for  the  first  time. 
The  very  reserve  of  my  reply  excited  Mme.  Laroque's  curiosity,  and 
she  began  to  press  me  with  questions,  and  soon  condescended  to  im- 
part to  me,  of  her  own  accord,  her  impressions,  remembrances,  and  en- 
thusiastic ideas  of  travel.  In  short,  we  did  not  stop  before  reviewing 
in  company  the  most  celebrated  theatres  and  galleries  of  the  Continent ; 
and  our  conversation  was  so  animated  when  we  left  the  table,  that,  not 
to  break  it  off",  she  took  my  arm  without  noticing  it.  We  went  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  continued  our  sympathetic  outpourings :  Mme. 
Laroque  forgetting  more  and  more  the  tone  of  kind  protection,  which 
hitherto  had  a  good  deal  disturbed  me  in  her  language  to  me. 

She  confessed  to  me  that  the  demon  of  the  theatre  tormented  her  in 
a  high  degree,  and  that  she  contemplated  having  a  play  represented 
at  the  chateau.  She  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  management  of  this 
diversion.  I  spoke  to  her  in  some  detail  of  the  priK^ate  theatricals 
which  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  then,  not  wishing  to  presume  upon  her  fiivor,  I  rose  abruptly, 
stating  that  I  intended  to  inaugurate  my  office  without  delay,  by  ex- 
ploring a  large  farm  situated  two  short  leagues  from  the  castle.  At 
this  announcement,  Mme.  Laroque  seemed  suddenly  astounded :  she 
looked  at  me,  shuffled  among  her  ottomans,  stretched  out  her  hands 
to  the  brasierj  and  finally  said  in  a  half-whisper :  '  Oh  I  what  does  that 
matter?    Leave  it  for  the  present.'    And  when  I  persisted,   'But, 
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good  heaven  I '  she  returned  with  charming  embarrassment,  *  the  roads 
are  frightful !    At  least,  wait  for  fine  weather  I » 

*  No,  Madame,'  said  I,  laughing,  *  I  will  not  wait  a  minute ;  I  am 
bailiff,  or  I  am  not.' 

*  Madame,'  said  old  Alain,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  toom,  *  we 
could  harness  Father  riivart's  wagon  for  M.  Odiot ;  it  has  no  springs, 
but  it  is  all  the  stronger  for  that.' 

Mme.  Laroque  looked  thunderbolts  at  the  unlucky  Alain  for  daring 
to  propose  Father  Hivart's  wagon  to  a  bailiff  of  my  stamp,  who  had 
been  at  a  play  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  f  Would 
not  the  buggy  get  through  the  roads  ? '  she  asked. 

*The  buggy,  Madame?  No,  indeed.  No  fear  of  its  getting 
through,'  said  Alain ;  *  or  if  it  does  get  through,  it  won't  all  of  it  get 
through  ;  and  besides,  I  do  n't  think  it  can  get  through.' 

I  asserted  that  I  could  go  perfectly  well  on  foot. 

*  No,  no,  impossible ;  I  won't  have  it !  Let  us  see,  let  us  see.  We 
have  half-a-dozen  saddle-horses  doing  nothmg  —  but  probably  you  do 
not  ride  ? ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame ;  but  really  it  is  useless ;  I  will  go ' 

*  Alain,  have  a  horse  saddled  for  Monsieur.    Which,  Marguerite  ? ' 

*  Give  him  Proserpine,'  murmured  M.  de  Bevallan,  laughing  in  his 
beard. 

'  No,  no,  not  Proserpine  I '  cried  Mile.  Marguerite  impetuously. 

*  Why  not  Proserpine,  Mademoiselle  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Because  she  would  throw  you,'  said  the  young  girl,  flatly. 

*  Ah !  would  she  really  ?  Pardon,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  you 
ride  the  animal  in  question,  Mademoiselle  ? » 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  but  I  have  some  trouble.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  you  will  have  less  after  I  have  ridden  her  two  or 
three  times.    That  decides  me.    Have  Proserpine  saddled,  Alain.' 

Mile.  Marguerite  knitted  her  black  brows,  and  sat  down,  making  a 
gesture  of  the  hand,  as  if  to  disclaim  all  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  catastrophe  which  she  foresaw  to  be  impending. 

*  If  you  want  spurs,  I  have  a  pair  at  your  service,'  said  M.  de  Beval- 
lan, who  certainly  expected  that  I  should  not  return. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  the  reproachful  look  which  MUe.  Margue- 
rite directed  at  the  obliging  gentleman,  I  accepted  his  spurs.  In  five 
minutes,  a  sound  of  irregular  pawing  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  Proser- 
pine, who  was  being  led  with  some  difficulty  to  the  foot  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  private  garden.  I  may  state  that  she  was  a  fine  half- 
bred  mare,  as  black  as  jet.  I  immediately  descended  the  steps.  Some 
young  men,  with  M.  de  Bevallan  at  their  head,  followed  me  on  the 
terrace,  out  of  humanity,  I  fancy ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  three  win- 
dows of  the  drawing-room  were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies 
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and  the  old  men.  I  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  all  this  cere- 
mony,  but  of  course  I  had  to  submit  to  it ;  and,  besides,  I  had  no  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  upshot  of  the  adventure ;  for  if  I  am  a  young  bailiff, 
I  am  a  very  old  horseman.  I  could  scarcely  walk  when  my  father  be- 
gan to  set  me  on  horseback,  to  my  mother's  great  despair ;  and  subse- 
quently  he  spared  no  pains  to  make  me  his  equal  in  an  art  in  which  he 
excelled.  He  had  even  carried  this  branch  of  my  education  to  a  re- 
finement, occasionally  making  me  put  on  some  old,  heavy  armor  that 
was  in  the  family,  that  I  might  go  through  my  exercises  of  the  grand 
manege  more  at  my  ease. 

Meanwhile,  Proserpine  allowed  me  to  untie  the  bridle,  and  even  to 
touch  her  shoulder,  without  giving  the  least  sign  of  hesitation ;  but  she 
no  sooner  felt  the  weight  of  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  than  she  swerved 
abruptly  aside,  giving  three  or  four  magnificent  flings  above  the  large 
marble  vases  which  ornamented  the  steps ;  then  reared,  by  way  of 
doing  the  agreeable,  beating  the  air  with  her  fore-feet,  after  which 
she  stood  still,  trembling. 

*  Not  easy  to  moimt,'  said  the  groom,  with  a  wink, 

*  So  I  see,  my  boy ;  but  I  '11  astonish  her,  you  '11  see.'  At  the  same 
time  I  sprang  into  the  saddle  without  touching  the  stirrup,  and  while 
Proserpine  was  thinking  over  what  had  occurred  to  her,  I  got  a  firm 
seat.  The  next  moment  we  were  vanishing  at  a  hand-gallop  down  the 
avenue  of  chestnuts,  followed  by  a  sound  of  clapping  of  hands,  for 
which  M.  de  Bevallan  had  had  the  wit  to  give  the  signal. 

This  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  did  not  fail,  as  I  could  perceive  even 
the  same  evening  in  the  faces  of  the  party,  wonderfully  to  raise  my 
credit.  A  few  other  accomplishments,  of  equal  value,  completed  the 
work  of  securing  for  me  all  the  importance  I  wish  for  here,  enough  to 
guarantee  my  personal  dignity.  For  the  rest,  they  can  easily  see  that 
I  make  no  attempts  to  abuse  the  care  and  consideration  which  are 
shown  me,  with  an  idea  of  playing  a  part  in  the  chateau  out  of  keeping 
with  the  modest  post  which  I  fiU.  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  tower  as 
often  as  I  cap,  without  distinctly  failing  in  politeness ;  in  a  word,  I  keep 
strictly  in  my  place,  that  no  one  may  ever  be  tempted  to  put  me  down 
into  it. 

TO  BB  OOHTIWOBO. 


FROM       MARTIAL. 

When  no  living  soul  is  nigh, 
Gellia*s  filial  grief  is  dry ; 
Call  some  morning  and  I  '11  warrant 
Gellia  '11  shed  a  perfect  torrent : 
Tears  unforced  true  sorrow  draws, 
Gellia  weeps  for  mere  applause. 
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FRESCOTT. 

The  portrait  of  the  late  William  H.  Prescott  which  accompanies  the 
present  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  is  from  a  daguerrotype  taken 
in  1858.  It  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  portraits  of  the  great 
liistorian  which  have  been  heretofore  engraved,  but  it  is  considered  by 
those  who  from  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Prescott  are  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  its  merits,  to  be  an  extremely  faithful  representation  of 
him  as  he  appeared  in  his  study,  absorbed  in  composition,  with  a 
thoughtful,  resolute  aspect,  firmly  bent  on  overcoming  whatever  ob- 
stacles impeded  his  path,  and  seeking  by  earnest,  patient  thought,  the 
resolution  of  some  high  problem  in  the  mazes  of  Spanish  history. 
Almost  all  the  portraits  hitherto  given  to  the  public  depict  him  as  he 
appeared  in  his  hours  of  courteous,  familiar,  and  easy  intercourse  with 
the  world,  gay,  good-humored,  and  cheerful,  with  something  that 
brought  to  mind,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  happily  expresses  it,  the  beautiful 
disdain  that  hovers  on  the  countenance  of  the  Apollo. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  descended  from  John  Prescott,  an  English  black- 
smith and  mill-wright,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1640,  and  settled 
in  Lancaster,  Mass.  He  was  a  hardy  and  resolute  man,  and  rendered 
good  service  to  the  Colony  as  an  Indian  fighter.  According  to  tradi- 
tion he  brought  from  England  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  array  himself  when  about  to  take  the  field  agamst  the 
savages.  His  grandson,  Benjamin  Prescott,  lived  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Groton,  which  he  represented  for  many  years  in  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  the  Colony,  besides  serving  as  a  magistrate  and  an 
oflScer  of  militia  —  then  a  post  of  considerably  more  importance  and 
honor  than  it  has  since  become.  He  died  in  1 735,  and  his  son  William 
succeeded  to  his  large  estate,  which  lay  partly  in  Groton,  and  in  the 
town  of  Pepperell,  adjoining  Groton.  William  Prescott,  bom  in  1726, 
served  for  a  few  months  in  the  old  French  war,  and  accompanied  Win- 
slow  on  the  famous  expedition  against  the  Acadians  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  news  of  Concord  fight  called  him  from  his  plough,  and  he  led  the 
militia  regiment  of  north-west  Middlessex,  of  which  he  was  colonel,  to 
join  the  army  that  was  gathering  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Boston. 
When  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteen t^h  of  June,  1775,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Safety  determined  on  the  desperate  measure  of  seizing 
and  holding  Bunker  Hill,  with  their  ill-appointed  and  ill-armed  forces. 
Colonel  Prescott  was  selected  to  command  the  brigade  of  a  thousand 
men  that  was  dispatched  for  that  purpose  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth. 
Though  the  Committee  had  designated  Bunker's  Hill  as  the  one  to  be 
occupied,  Gen.  Ward,  from  whom  Prescott  had  received  his  orders, 
directed  him  to  march  to  Breed's  Hill,  which  was  nearer  Boston,  and 
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better  suited  to  annoy  the  town  and  the  shippmg  in  the  harbor.  It  is  a 
singnlar  fact  that  the  first  hostile  demonstration  against  Prescott's  force 
was  made  by  the  guns  of  the  sloop-of-war  Lively,  which  was  lying  in 
the  stream  between  Boston  and  Charlcstown,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Linzee,  whose  grand-daughter  long  afterward  became  the 
wife  of  Col.  Prescott's  grandson,  the  historian.  As.  the  day  advanced 
and  the  fire  from  the  men-of-war  and  from  the  batteries  on  Copp's  Hill 
became  more  severe,  Prescott,  to  encourage  his  men,  mounted  the 
parapet  of  the  redoubt  and  calmly  paced  backward  and  forward  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy.  The  British  General  Gage  with  a  glass  recognized 
him  and  asked  of  Councillor  Willard  who  stood  by  his  side :  '  Will  he 
fight ? '  'To  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,'  was  the  reply.  Willard 
was  Prescott's  brother-in-law.  It  is  the  contemporary  record,  says 
Bancroft,  that  during  the  battle  no  one  appeared  to  have  any  com- 
mand but  Col.  Prescott,  and  that  his  bravery  could  never  be  enough 
acknowledged  and  applauded.  The  camp  long  repeated  the  story  of 
his  self-collected  valor,  and  a  historian  of  the  war,  who  best  knew  the 
judgments  of  the  aimy,  has  rightly  awarded  the  highest  prize  of  glory 
to  Prescott  and  his  companions.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776, 
*  Prescott  the  brave,'  as  Washington  liked  to  term  him,  returned  to 
his  farm  in  Pepperell,  and  resumed  his  usual  peaceful  avocations,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  brief  service  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  Gates,  at 
Saratoga,  where  he  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  He  died 
October  thirteenth,  1795. 

His  son,  and  only  child,  William  Prescott,  the  father  of  the  historian, 
who  somewhere  speaks  of  him,  as  '  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  line,' 
was  bom  in  1762,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1783. 
He  taught  school  for  two  years,  and  studied  law,  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1817,  which  office 
he  held  only  for  a  year,  though  it  gave  him  the  title  of  Judge  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  became  very  eminent  at  the  bar,  and  was  repeat- 
edly offered  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he  mo- 
destly declined.  As  a  practising  lawyer,  says  Mr.  Hillard,  no 
person  ever  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  respect  of  the  courts.  To  say  that  Judge  Prescott  was 
a  man  of  sense  and  sagacity  is  not  enough,  for  in  him  these  qualities 
ripened  into  wisdom.  Within  his  sphere  of  action  and  experience  his 
judgment  commanded  the  greatest  respect,  was  sought  in  the  most 
difficult  questions,  and  reposed  in  with  the  utmost  confidence.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  there  was  no  one  in  Boston  whose  coun- 
sel was  more  solicited  or  more  valued  in  important  matters,  whether 
public  or  private. 

Mr.  Hillard  thus  describes  his  personal  appearance  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life :  '  His  figure  was  tall,  thin  and  slightly  bent ;  his 
movements  active  and  his  frame  untouched  by  infirmity.    His  features 
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were  regular  in  outline  and  proportion,  resembling  the  portraits  of  a 
kindred  spirit,  the  late  illustrious  John  Jay  —  and  their  expression  be- 
nevolent and  intellectual.  His  manners  were  simple,  but  marked  by 
an  air  of  high  breeding,  flowing  from  dignity  and  refinement  of  cha- 
racter. He  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  whether  judged  by  a  natural  or 
a  conventional  standard.  Who  can  estimate  too  highly  the  privilege 
of  having  had  such  a  father — so  fitted  for  .the  patems^  office  that  if 
the  son  could  have  had  the  impossible  boon  bestowed  upon  him  of  se- 
lecting the  parent  of  whom  he  would  have  been  bom,  he  could  never 
have  found  a  better  guide,  a  wiser  counsellor,  a  truer  friend,  than  he 
upon  whom  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  trust  was  actually  de- 
volved.' 

Judge  Prescott  died  December  eighth,  1844,  suddenly,  like  his  illus- 
trious son,  in  the  same  house  and  surrounded  by  almost  the  same  house- 
hold. His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  American  Consul  at  the  Azores, 
Mr.  Hickling,  whence  the  name  of  their  son  William  Hickling  Prescott. 
This  middle  name  was  the  only  thing  belonging  to  his  parents  with 
which  Mr.  Prescott  was  dissatisfied.  He  disliked  its  similarity  in  sound 
to  higgling^  which  above  aQ  things  was  foreign  to  his  generous  habits 
and  character. 

William  H.  Prescott,  as  he  always  preferred  to  write  his  name,  was 
born  at  Salem,  May  fourth,  1796.  He  removed  with  his  fitther  to  Boston 
in  1808;  entered  Harvard  College  in  1811,  and  was  graduated  in  1814. 
During  his  last  term  in  college,  while  sitting  at  the  commons'  table  in 
th<>  college  dining-hall,  a  playful  skirmish  began  among  the  students 
around  him ;  one  of  whom,  named  Foster,  threw  at  him  a  crust  of 
bread,  which  struck  him  in  the  left  eye,  inflicting  so  severe  an  injury 
that  he  ultimately  lost  entirely  the  sight  of  that  eye  ;  while  the  other, 
from  sympathy,  became  so  affected  that  it  could  only  be  used  to  a  very 
slight  extent  for  purposes  of  study.  This  accident  compelled  Mr. 
Prescott  to  relinquish  his  intended  study  of  the  law.  He  visited 
Europe,  and  passed  two  years  in  travel  in  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  with  the  aid  of  an  aman- 
uensis, and  contributed  to  the  North  American  Meview^  in  1824,  in  an 
article  on  Italian  naiTative  poetry ;  a  subject  which  he  had  made  an 
especial  object  of  research.  It  was  his  design  at  this  time  to  write  a 
history  of  Italian  literature.  He  made  for  this  purpose  an  almost  com- 
plete collection  of  standard  Italian  literature,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  excellent  private  library  of  his  latter  years.  As  late  as  July, 
1831,  the  pages  of  the  North  American  bear  witness  to  his  partiality 
for  this  topic  in  an  article  on  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  Italians. 

Another  favorite  project  was  a  life  of  Moliere,  including  a  critical 
examination  of  his  plays  and  of  all  that  had  been  written  about  him« 
For  this,  also,  with  his  usual  zeal  and  diligence,  he  had  made  a  colleo- 
tion  of  volumes  embracing  every  thing  that  he  could  hear  of^  in  any 
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way  relating  to  the  French  dramatist.  The  only  fruit  of  his  labors  in 
this  direction,  however,  was  an  article  on  Moliere  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can  Review  for  October,  1828.  Mr.  Prescott  about  this  time  formed 
the  plan  of  writing  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  wisely 
gave  up  his  schemes  of  merely  literary  history.  For  ten  years,  from 
1828  to  1838,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  task,  amid  obstacles  and  di^ 
ficulties  that  would  have  utterly  discouraged  any  but  a  man  of  the 
highest  force  of  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  His  eyes  at  this  time 
were  in  their  worst  condition.  Instead  of  the  trained  and  competent 
secretaries,  whom  he  employed  in  later  years,  he  had  to  depend  on  the 
services  of  a  youth  ignorant  of  any  language  but  English,  who  stum- 
bled painfully  and  slowly  through  the  dreary  folios  in  antique  Spanish 
and  Italian,  which  were  Mr.  Prescott's  chief  authorities. 

When  the  work  was  written,  and  when  the  advice  of  his  fether  and 
of  wise  and  candid  friends  had  overcome  the  modest  timidity  with 
which  he  shrank  from  publication,  Mr.  Prescott,  for  a  considerable 
period,  in  vain  sought  for  a  publisher.  The  trade,  as  usual,  distrusted 
where  they  should  have  welcomed,  and  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  for  some  months  went  begging  for  a  publisher.  It  was  at  last 
accepted  by  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  and  appeared  in  1838.  Its  success 
was  immediate  and  decisive.  It  has  already  gone  through  fourteen  or 
fifteen  editions  in  this  country,  besides  several  in  England. 

Mr.  Prescott's  next  work,  *'The  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico ^^ 
appeared  in  1843,  the  result  of  five  years  of  labor;  his  ^Conquest  of 
Peru^^  a  work  of  four  years,  in  1847.  For  the  remaining  twelve 
years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  upon  the  history  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Of  this  work,  which  was  to  have  filled  six  volumes,  three  volumes  have 
been  published,  and  the  fourth  is  left,  half-done,  in  ms.  It  was  an- 
nounced, shortly  after  Mr.  Prescott's  decease,  that  Philip  11.  would  be 
completed  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  J.  F.  Kirk.  But  we  understand  that 
this  plan  has  been  given  up,  Mr.  Kirk  preferring  to  devote  himself  to 
the  completion  of  a  history  of  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  upon 
which  he  has  been  for  many  years  engaged. 

A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Prescott,  whose  general  health  had  always 
been  extremely  good,  had  a  slight  paralytic  shock,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  soon  recovered.  He  was  apparently  perfectly  well  on  Friday, 
January  twenty-eighth,  of  this  year,  when  at  noon-day,  while  in  a  closet 
adjoining  his  study,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  apoplexy  and  died  in 
a  few  minutes.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  not  only  his 
own  country,  but  the  whole  civilized  world,  regretted  his  loss.  In  almost 
every  land  he  had  warm  friends  and  admirers  —  certainly,  he  had  no 
enemies  either  at  home  or  abroad.  His  pure  and  gentle  and  peaceful 
life  had  gathered  around  him  its  proper  harvest  of  *  troops  of  friends,' 

*  Honor,  love, 
And  all  that  should  accompany  old  age.' 
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TUB      HABVBBTBB. 

A  REAPER  unto  whom  had  heen  assigned 

Some  portion  of  a  ripened  haryest  field — 

Few  sheaves  at  most  the  ydlow  grain  would  yidd, 
Which  he  with  care  alone  could  reap  and  bind — 
Commenced  lus  task  with  cheerful  stroke  and  song ; 

But  soon  the  melody  more  fitful  grew, 

More  tardily  the  sharpened  sickle  drew 
Full,  even  swaths  of  grain  the  field  iiloiig^ 
Until  the  woik  and  song  together  niapBi! 

*  How  great  the  harvests  of  the  wiiid  I '  he  liioi^t^ 

t  How  uselenly  my  own  poor  flheinr^  we  hrou^it* 
And  as  he  reckoned,  stijfl  the  weig^  faoreasea,    ^  ;:t^   -.    .,    . 

JSl  by  the  bm-d^  time  and  strangth  mniifm^'.  ,  %  ^;  ^', 

The  iday  passed  on  and  died,  in  idle  discoiitent 

■  ■  ;  ■  ^,  'I  ■  *■ 

Poor  ifooll—and  yet  ftysd?  0  heartl  behold-^-  --^t^f*^  i^"' 
With  thy  small  task  in  God's  ftlr  hamBt  i**-/;"^,  '^"^ '  ; ^   " 
Brooding  in  vain,  no  work  aooonipUahed  yM|  "'■  --/  -^      ^"-  - 
Half  of  thy  day  and  stnngCh  already  told  ■ 
Sig^ng:  'HowwidellMfleldgfaaMa&tfaemmt       ,^^ 
How  &w  th«  bboren  qOkd  to  woilc.dmin  L  .  "«'^;.^  j: 
How  tuM  incraae  of  orar,  wrongi  and  rii^  •  .  ~  r  ■  r  t  -f,-,.7  ^:  -i  .. 
What  duff  'to  winnoir  when  crpr  bert  ia  do^  I  ^.^^^:^  /  1  -  ' 
Up  1  they  Vho  wiir  iwt  wo^  iiiaU  W  no  brea^  "^ 
Such  questioning  but  makes  thy  day  more  brie( 
Thrust  in  the  sidde  1  rn^  thine  own  fiill  sheaf  t 
See  how  thy  comrades  patiently  have  sped, 
And  oh  I  beware^  lest  when  with  shoat  they 
Thou  hast  no  part  in  that  great  Harvatfe  Home. 


BBVBBBING-    THE    FiaUBEB. 

■■r    ■*•? 

Maria,  just  at  twenty,  swore  T 

That  no  man  less  than  six  feet  four  -  -v; 

Should  be  her  chosen  one. 
At  thirty  she  is  glad  to  fix 
A  spouse  exactly  four  feet  six, 

As  better  &r  than  none.  ./ ' 


■.f 
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RVIXS    or    BAALBKO. 


*  Allah  akbar  !  and  you  Americans  are  great  travellers !'  used  to 
exclaim  an  old  Mussulman  near  whom  we  once  smoked,  and  drank 
coffee,  and  tried  to  sleep  in  a  wretched  Khan  at  Varna.  But  the  most 
ambitious  of  American  tourists  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  author  of 
the  book  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  have  in  one 
large  octavo,  copiously  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  the  author,  and  got 
up  in  the  best  style  of  the  honorable  book-making  guild,  the  record  of 
a  journey  through  more  countries  and  among  more  peoples  than  we 
dare  mention. 

The  author  is  an  American  all  over  —  that  is,  an  individual  who 
prides  himself  on  his  countrymen's  whitening  the  seas  with  ships,  and 


*  Jonrnal  of  Five  Tears  tn  Asto^  Africa,  an4  Eompo ;  eomprtsing  VMta  dorfng  19S1,  i,  8,  i,  S,  and  4. 
to  the  DNnemora  Iron  Mines,  the  *  Seven  Chureb«^*  Plains  of  Troj,  PalmTra,  Jernsalem,  Petra,  Berinpi- 
pfttam,  Sunt;  with  the  scenes  of  the  recent  matfnles,  (Benare^  Agns  Oawnpore,  Lneknow,  Delhi,  «te , 
etc ,)  Cashmere,  Peshawar,  the  Khyber  Pass  ti)  A%hanlstan,  Java,  China,  and  liBorlUns  By  Jobk  B. 
latLAVD.  With  nearly  one  hnndred  Illnstrstlons,  tram  sketches  made  on  ttr  npot  by  the  Anth<>r. 
Pl».  580.    8.  A.  BoLLO  &  Co.,  New-Vork. 
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clotliing  the  nations  in  cotton,  and  who  is  equally  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  killing  bears  at  the  North  Polo  or  converting  the 
heathen. 

Mr.  Ireland  has  the  three  esaontial  elements  of  a  good  traveller  —  in- 
dustry, enthusiasm,  an<l  truthfulness.  With  brevity  in  many  instanceSy 
almost  unpardonable,  he  *doe»'  a  city  in  a  single  paragraph,  and  ex- 
hausts a  kingilom  in  a  single  page.  But  then  a  line  written  upon  the 
spot,  with  the  aceuracy  and  the  enthusiasm  which  the  quorian  pars  fui 
oixn  alon(»  inspire,  is  worth  pages  milked  from  the  memory ;  and  we 
are  certain  that  the  portions  of  Mr.  Ireland's  journal  «lated  at  Ca>\-n- 
pore  and  Ilydaspes  were  not  written  in  the  Astor  Library;  and  also 
that  the  sujKTb  illustrations,  nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  are  the 
work  of  his  own  hand,  instead  of  being  appropriated  from  French  or 
(merman  tourists,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  our  illustrated  books 
of  travel.  Nor  do  we  underrate  his  good-humor  and  gentlemanly  be- 
havior. Whetlior  engaged  in  ethnological  pursuits  by  day  or  ento- 
mological pursuits  by  night,  whether  resisting  supplications  for  ^  back- 
sheesh '  or  taking  his  turn  at  ablutions  with  negroes  and  donkeys,  he 
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maintains,  under  all  circumstances,  the  same  apparent  cheerfulness. 
Sheiks  and  pashas  are  also  spared  the  humiliation  of  being  choked,  or 
the  greater  humiliation  of  having  their  beards  pulled  by  the  ambitious 
bowadji ;  at  least  we  are  not  afflicted  with  apochryphal  narratives  of 
that  kind. 


BCArs  or  ram  mi  qskat  aid  biotrbb  fbom  tiis  ■TaiLimcB  iiao  TwmiKi  MOKAtmr. 


In  less  than  a  dozen  opening  lines  our  tourist  bids  good-by  to  the 
bulls  and  bears  and  bricfis  of  Wall  Street,  looks  in  at  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  sees  the  Queen  and  the  Hippopotamus,  and,  taking 
Paris  in  his  way,  is  off  for  a  glimpse  at  the  tombs  of  Odin.  At  Dane- 
mora,  in  Sweden,  he  and  his  companions  descended  five  himdred  feet 
into  one  of  the  eighty  mines  whidi  produce  the  best  iron  in  the  world 
for  steel,  passing  on  the  way  down  a  great  number  of  caYems  and  also 
little  birds  flying  about.  There  was  oonsidcrable  ice  at  the  bottom. 
Old  Jove's  best  thunderbolts  were  child^s  play  to  the  succession  of  ter- 
rific blasts. 

At  Abo  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  they  entered  Russia,  and  the  Fins 
took  them  a  drive  through  the  town  in  low  droskiea,  the  funniest  con- 
trivances one  can  imagine,  with  Bucephalus  at  full  gallop.  At  St. 
Petersburg,  where  John  Randolph  behaved  so  rudely  to  the  court  that 
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his  recall  was  requested,  they  saw  manj  gorgeous  palaces  and 
churches ;  and  also  steamers  and  iron  bridges  built  by  Americans. 
The  military  reviews  were  superb,  and  our  travellers  heard  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  ^  blowing  up '  his  cadets  savagely.  The  knout  b  said 
to  be  abolished  in  the  army,  but  the  delinquent  has  to  run,  instead, 
the  gauntlet  between  a  double  line  of  soldiers  with  rods  in  their  hands, 
which  they  use  lustily,  and  if  the  wretch  survives,  he  is  sent  to  Siberia. 
A  grand  jollification  over  the  buried  bones  of  relatives  is  one  of  the 
anuuvA  fetes  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  Moscow  our  travellers  visited  the  Kremlin  and  from  Sparrow 
Hill,  where  Napoleon  first  viewed  the  city,  witnessed  the  departure  of 
eighty  exiles  on  foot  and  in  chains  to  Siberia.  Dr.  Hass,  the  Howard 
of  Russia,  was  present  to  cheer  the  unfortunates.  At  the  monastery 
of  Troitzka,  where  Peter  the  Great  took  refuge  when  his  life  was 
threatened  by  the  Strelitzes,  they  bought  tarantas,  odd  vehicles  to 
look  at,  with  maximum  of  axle-trees  and  minimum  of  wheels,  for  the 
jaunt  of  a  thousand  miles  to  Odessa,  to  be  performed  in  nine  days. 

On  the  way  they  halted  occasionally  to  ^  Tchai,'  to  drink  tea,  the 


VI  aw   or  piKOi  »trs  . 


befvemg€  most  prized  in  Russia  after  brandy.  A  French  restaurateur 
wlio  had  travelled  all  over  England  without  getting  a  beefsteak  well- 
cooked,  gave  them  a  delicious  dejeuHer  a  la  /hurc/ietle.  Pull  ova, 
celebrated  tor  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  they  found  situated 
on  a  high  hill,  with  [>oor  buildings  and  an  indifferent  monument,  Orel 
was  passed  tnth  the  cool  remark  that  filleeu  hundred  persons  had 
frozen  to  death  there  the  previous  winter. 


ThwuritHl  iu  their  inttMiiM»ri  to  visit  the  Criniua,  and  finding  it  <]uile 
as  difficult  to  get  out  of  Russia  a»  to  get  into  It,  our  travellers  took 
the  steamer  from  Odeiisa  to  Constantinople;  whose  mosques  mid 
cemeteries,  veiled  women,  braying  donkeys,  and  wonderful  dogs, 
however,  detauied  them  but  a  few  days.  Stopping  at  the  Dardanelles 
to  visit  the  Phiins  of  Troy,  they  wondered  at  the  immense  cAnnon  with 
which  the  Turks  used  to  project  granite  balls  nearly  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter. There  are  to  be  seen  the  three  mounds  pointed  out  as  the  tombs 
of  Hector,  Ajax,  and  the  valiunt  Achilles,  and  to  verify  the  description 
of  the  locality  by  Virgil,  Tenedos  est  in  cofispectu.     Inside  of  an  old 
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wall  was  a  large  ruin,  called  Priam's  Palace,  where  they  unfurled  the 
American  flag.  Tlie  famed  Scamaiidcr  and  Simois  were  nearly  dry. 
Many  of  the  classical  rivers,  it  nmy  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  are 
humbugs.  The  Cephissns  could  not  drive  a  saw-miU,  and  the  IlLssus 
does  not  suffice  even  for  the  washerwomen  of  Athens. 

A  year's  journey  carried  the  tourists  through  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt, 
back  to  Spain,  over  Central  Europe,  and  down  the  Daimbe,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they  are  again  on  the  Plants  of  Troy,  en  route 
for  the  Seven  Churches.  There  was  no  end  of  amusing  incidents  and 
experiences,  though  to  sleep  in  a  small  room  tenanted  by  »x  gentlemen, 
live  servants,  and  seven  dogs,  besides  hosts  of  persevering  fleas,  is  not 
calculated  to  put  one  into  good-humor.  At  Pergamus  they  found 
many  Roman  ruins,  and  at  Sardis  the  tumuli  of  the  Ijydian  kings,  one 
of  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  vieing  with  the  iinest  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  robbei-s  hearing  that  some  travel- 
lers were  about  to  arrive,  probably  with  a  coniuderable  sum  of  money, 
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waited  for  them  near  Secleciii,  aiir],  ^ pour  passer  U  tmnpa^^  robbeJ  the 
mail  only  three  railea  from  the  city. 

At  Smyrna  the  travellers  separated,  oar  author  to  proceed  to  the 
, farther  Orient,  takint:  T*  "i  ,^  and  Pahnyra  b  the  way.  At  Beirut 
J  lie  met  onr  well-kirtk  ■  i  >einetrius,  and  fonnd  Dr.  Smith,  whost* 

l^riendly  visit  to  us  while  languishing  with  the  Dead  Sea  fever  we  shaH 
T never  forget^  hard  at  work  upon  his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible. 
[  His  method  was  to  get  a  good  translation  from  Hebrew  into  Arabic, 
I'T     I  It  with  other  trai    1     >   1 1 -  of  the  Bible  in  hi^  i  ^ion,  and 

kii         ,    1  xamination,  send  - n^m  a  hundred  priii  .<;tilothe 

rarious  Arabic  scholars  in  Europe  and  America  for  their  suggestiouH 
id  correctioes.  The  road  to  Baalbeo  led  over  Moimt  Lebanon*  some 
^ttr  or  live  himdred  of  whose  famous  oedars  still  remain  scattered 
over  a  few  acres  of  ground  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountmn.  A  few  of  the 
patriarchs  only  were  over  two  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  tlie  blocks 
[»f  stone  composing  the  rains  of  Baalbec  measured  sixty  feet  long  by 
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twelve  fuet  square.    The  Mussulmans  say  they  were  moved  by  the 
d.iiis. 

While  he  was  recruiting  at  Damascus  the 'Iladj,' or  caravan  of 
liil<(rhn.s,  entered  the  city  on  its  way  from  Mecca.  It  being  incum- 
bent on  the  faithtul  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  at  least  once  dunng  their 
lives,  to  the  holy  city,  the  return  of  the  annual  caravan  is  made  the 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  In  one  we  saw  at  Grand  Cairo  there  were 
ten  thousand  camels,  and  the  pilgrims  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  had  con- 
gregated from  all  Northern  Afrira  and  the  distant  regions  of  the  Upper 
Nile.  The  friends  of  the  i>ilgrims  painted  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
and  went  a  long  way  out  on  the  desert  to  meet  those  returning.  The 
Orientals  have  no  conception  of  travelling  f«)r  hiformation  or  pleasure. 
JLulji  is  the  honorable  name  assumed  by  any  one  who  has  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  iVlecca.  Jloicadjl  is  the  trader,  usually  on  a  picayune 
scale,  who  not  unfrecpiently  travels  in  the  same  caravan. 


TI1EW     or     DOWLATABAD     TOIITBBIS,     I>BCCA!V. 

A  view  of  Palmyra,  the  ruined  ciipital  of  the  Queen  of  the  East, 
amply  repaid  the  danger  and  fatigue  experienced  in  reaching  it. 
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Baalbec^  with  its  immense  foundations,  portals,  and  columns,  is  grander^ 
Oarnac,  with  fallen  oMisks  and  towering  pylons,  is  niagniiioent ;  bat," 
in  extent  and  ligl»t  grace  fill  btuinty,  Palm^^a  is  onetiualled.  Ruined 
temples  and  eolonnsides  cover  a  space  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long* 
One  traveller  '  cuffee'd'  in  the  '  Great  Temple,'  occu|iied  by  a  Sheik. 
While  he  was  absent  the  rascally  Arabs  *  tasted  away'  his  only  remain- 
ing bottle  of  wine,  and  complained  that  their  heads  felt  quOer. 


*- 
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Retnnilng  to  Beirut  he  proceeded  to  India  by  the  usual  route 
tbi'ough  E2f>pt  and  the  Red  8ea.  At  Bombay  he  was  delighted  wiih 
the  Bplenjlid  views,  the  varieties  of  oraft  that  skimmed  the  harbor, 
the  'Joss  Honse.s'  and  Hin<1oo  temples,  and  the  remarkable  com- 
mingling of  Rtrarigo  peoples  and  costumes,  embnicing  hmg-tailed 
Chinamen,  Arabs  n\  the  *  dirty  picturesque,*  drunken,  rollicking  sailors, 
grave  Persians  in  high  pointed  hats,  white-gowned  Parsees  and  Hin- 
doos, from  the  '  Baboo  *  in  gossamer  to  the  port«r  in  his  shght  winter 
dresn  of  a  small  pocket-handkerchief  and  three  ieet  of  twine.     On 
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Malabar  Ilill  he  saw  the  '  Towera  of  Silence,'  wliere  the  Parsee  fire- 
worshippers  expose  their  dead  until  the  bodies  decompose  or  are  eaten 
by  carrion-birds. 


DAK     TBATKLLIMO     IM     B K N 0  A  L  . 


'  Ireland  Saib,'  as  the  natives  called  the  author,  now  made  a  jonmey 
into  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  travelling  in  a  bullock-cart,  and  8toj>- 
l>ing  over  night  at  the  numerous  bungalows.  No  white  person  in 
India  ever  goes  to  bed  without  first  taking  a  look  for  cobras,  or  dresses 
without  shaking  his  clothes  and  boots,  to  get  rid  of  these  unpleasant 
customers.  On  the  way  he  met  immense  trains  of  bullock-carts, 
and  bullocks  carrying  sacks  of  grain  on  their  backs.  At  the  ^  Moan- 
tain  of  Pilgrimage,'  ascended  by  nine  hundred  granite  steps,  he  saw 
tlw  pilgrims,  after  their  devotions  to  the  white-eyed,  ring-Tlosed  idol, 
feeding  the  monkeys  which  scrambled  down  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock  three  hundred  feet  high. 

In  India  every  person  of  consideration  has  a  large  train  of  servants 
—  a  house  of  handsome  income,  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty.  Erery 
horse  must  have  a  groom,  and  if  you  do  not  buy  the  grass  or  hay,  an 
extra  man  to  cut  it  for  him.  If  you  keep  a  dog,  there  must  be  an  ad- 
diticnial  servant  to  take  care  of  him.  Five  servants  sometimes  asmst  a 
gentleman  in  dressing.     Their  wages  of  course  are  very  low. 
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At  Aurungabad,  not  far  from  the  Dowlatabad  Fortress,  (The  Hill  of 
God,)  '  Ireland  Saib '  unconsciously  excited  the  ire  of  the  people  by 
seating  himself  on  the  altar  of  a  household  god.  He  also  rode  to  the 
tomb  of  the  wife  of  Aurungzebe,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
perors. At  Beejapore,  which  our  traveller  reached  by  way  of  Karlee 
and  Sattare,  he  made  a  sketch  of  Mohammed  Shah's  tomb.  Under 
eight  successive  Mohammedan  sovereigns  this  city,  whose  walls  were 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  became  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
India.  Its  glory  however  passed  away  after  the  conquest  of  Aurung- 
zebe. It  contained  no  less  than  seven  hundred  mosques  of  stone  and 
as  many  of  plaster.  In  and  near  the  city  there  are  said  to  be  a  thou- 
sand wells,  these  being  in  the  sultry  east  one  of  the  indications  of 
weath  and  importance.  The  Hindoo  temple  was  cool  and  inviting  'to 
put  up  in.'  In  the  midst  of  his  nap  a  wedding  party  came  up  to  do 
'  pooja.' 

At  Goa,  where  formerly  lived  no  less  than  seven  hundred  monks, 
and  whose  Catholic  churches  and  cathedral  are  still  imposing,  the 
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butler  laid  himself  out  for  a  grand  dinner.  For  dessert  there  were  six 
kinds  of  fruit,  including  plantains,  mango,  qaava,  and  cashoo.  One  of 
his  gorawallas,  grooms,  was  fond  of  strong  drink.  From  the  sap  of  the 
palm  tlio  natives  manufacture  an  intoxicating  beverage  called  bhanff. 
Some  trees  yield  four  or  five  gallons.  The  government  is  said  to  derive 
an  income  of  £30,000  from  this  source.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  men 
climbing  and  tapping  the  trees  near  the  branches.  Thanks  to  Boston 
ships,  ice-creams  and  ice- water  are  obtainable  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
to  say  nothing  of  Yankee  clocks,  or  Sam  Slicks  as  they  are  generally 
termed,  rocking-chairs,  and  preserved  lobsters. 

From  Madras,  Mr.  Ireland  made  a  voyage  to  China,  Java,  etc. ;  and 
after  a  few  months  rctunied  westward  to  Calcutta,  whence  we  follow 
him  to  localities,  made  &mou8  since  his  visit  by  the  events  of  the  India 
rebellion. 

Arriving  at  Calcutta,  he  was  beset  by  porters  and  peddlers.     It  was 
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80  hot  in  his  room  that  he  employed  two  men  to  poll  his  ^  parka '  nXl 
night.  A  servant  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  brushing  up  our  tourist's 
rusty  Hindostanee,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drawn  out  to  the  greatest 
length  and  smallest  breadth.  The  native  population  of  Calcutta  is  es-. 
timated  at  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand ;  its  exports  fifty 
million  dollars  and  the  imports  only  about  half  that  sum.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  residing  there,  received,  including  various  allow- 
ances, seventy  thousand  pounds  per  year.  The  system  of  railways  begun 
in  India,  and  the  electric  telegraph,  have  more  than  ever  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  Before  the  recent  rebellion  the  missionaries  main- 
tained  twenty-five  printing-presses  in  the  country.  The  missionaries 
themselves  numbered  four  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  and  the  native  Christ- 
ians one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand.  ITie  Bible  has  been  translated 
into  ten  of  their  languages  and  the  New  Testament  into  ^yq  others. 


PALAOS    GBAHD    AITOTKVOV    HALl,    DII.BI. 


From  Calcutta  Mr.  Ireland  travelled  toward  the  Punjaub  by  •  dak.' 
The  horses  attached  to  these  vehicles  are  an  odd  set  of  ugly  brutes ; 
every  one  baulks,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  number  of  times  or 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get  him  off  again.  Benares  our  touiist 
found  to  be  the  chosen  seat  of  Hindooism.  Twenty  thousand  pilgrims 
sometimes  visit  the  sacred  city  daily.  Some  of  the  devotees  measure 
their  distance,  that  is,  lie  down  at  full  length,  mark  the  spot  where  the 
head  reached,  and  lie  down  again  with  their  feet  at  the  last  mark,  and 
so  on  until  they  aiTive  at  the  holy  place.  This  mode  of  making  pilgrim- 
age, as  may  be  supposed,  is  very  slow.  Yet  one  man  had  come  seven 
hundred  miles  and  had  four  hundred  still  to  go.  Benares  is  also  the 
centre  of  the  opium-growing  interest.  Not  far  from  the  city  is  the 
fortress  of  Chunar,  in  which  Warren  Hastings  took  refuge  from  the 
Benares  insurrection. 
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From  Benares  '  Ireland  Sjiib '  travelled  rapidly  throngh  Central  India 
to  Cashmere,  pausing  only  for  a  short  time  at  Allahabad,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  at  Cawnj)ore,  never  to  be  forgotten  for 
the  tragedy  that  occurred  there  during  the  rebellion,  at  Murat  and 


IKTBEIOX    or    TAJ     MAHAL    AffD    TOMB,    AOBA. 

Lahore.  The  weather  became  cold  at  night  on  accoant  of  the  prox- 
imity to  the  Himalayas.  At  Punch  he  was  quartered  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  old  Fakir,  who  showed  many  certificates  from  Knglisii 
travellers,  one  of  them  —  a  stupid  attempt  at  wit  —  declaring  him  to 
be  a  humbug,  and  whoso  cat,  notwithstanding  the  holy  character  of 
its  master,  had  a  predatory  disposition.  The  roar  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents in  the  vicinity  sounded  like  the  ocean  surf  after  a  fltorm.  Ilia 
horse  and  its  owner  having  vanished  there  was  danger  of  being  com- 
pelli»(l  to  make  the  journey  into  Cashmere  on  foot.  The  view  at  times 
was  magnificent.  Near  Hyderabad  they  found  the  snow  two  or  three 
fee^  deep.  The  coolies  had  a  jollification  over  a  sheep  which  *  Ireland 
Saib '  gave  them  ;  he  had  the  pick  of  a  Cashmcrean  flock  for  thirty- 
seven  cents. 

At  Ilydaspes,  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  after  various 
adventures  among  the  mountains,  turned  back  to  the  Punjaub.  At 
Jheluen  he  found  a  half  Grecian,  half-Mussulman  monument,  said  to  have 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Bucephalus.  Delhi,  now  associate<l 
with  jnllage  and  carnage,  was  a  beautiful  city.  We  might  well  devote 
j)ages  to  its  description,  but  must  be  satisfied  with  as  many  lines.  In 
the;  Palace  Hall  there  is  a  pavilion  on  the  walls  of  which  our  traveller 
saw  the  grandiloquent  inscription  :  '  And  oh  I  if  there  be  an  Elysium 
on  earth  it  is  here,  it  is  here.' 

At  Ai^ra  he  of  course  visited  the  marvellous  Taj  Mahal,  upon  which 
twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  engaged  twenty-two  years. 
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On  Darhar  Hill  once  stood  the  &mous  Peacock  throne,  removed  by 
N«dir  Shah.  And  here,  in  the  city  of  Agra,  we  take  leave  of  our  en- 
terprising traveller,  thanking  him  for  the  pleasure  of  wandering  with 
him  over  so  many  countries,  and  bringing  us  in  contact  with  so  many 
peoples. 


'^ii»(f;[':v 
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T  H  ifi     O  L.  I>     APPLE-WOMAN 

Oncb  she  was  fair  as  thou ; 
Had  ringlets  on  her  brow : 
Do  not  despise  her  now  — 
Not  now. 

She  sitteth  in  the  cold ; 
She  seemeth  very  old ; 
Be  not  to  her  too  bold, 
Too  bold. 

She  sitteth  in  the  heat ; 
In  the  hot  and  jostling  street ; 
She  never  seems  to  eat, 
To  eat 
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From  earliest  morning  light, 
To  the  dun  shades  of  niglit  — 
A  patient  weari'  sight. 

Wear}-  sight 

Ko  one  e'er  comes  to  greet, 
As  hhe  sits  on  the  street — 
Sits  ever  o'er  her  feet 
Her  feet 

Yet  all  do  pass  that  war. 
The  young,  okl  grave,  and  gaj ; 
Yet  no  one  goes  to  say, 
Good-day. 

8he  looketh  on  her  stand. 
She  ivipcs  it  with  her  hand ; 
Wi{)e3  apples  diu^t  and  sand 
With  her  hand. 

You  stop  and  ask  the  way : 
*  One  cent'  you  hear  her  say  ; 
Xaught  else  she  saith  all  day. 
All  day. 

The  crowd  it  cbhs  and  flows, 
P^ch  season  comes  and  goes ; 
Tlie  only  *  change  *  she  knows, 
One  cent 

No  one  e'er  calls  the  name 
Of  that  aged  crooning  daiuc ; 
None  knoweth  whence  she  came  - 
She  came. 

Yet  she  hath  been  a  bride ; 
Stood  by  a  mother's  side ; 
Was  once  a  husband's  pride, 
His  pride. 

She  had  a  home  as  thou  — 
Gone  are  both  fruit  and  bough !  — 
Deal  gently  with  her  now, 
Gently  now. 

One  home  ye  both  shall  haye : 
One  hope  beyond  the  grave ; 
One  faith  ye  both  shall  save, 
Shall  save. 


LITERARY      NOTICES. 


IiBCTOEBS  OH  Metaphysics  and  Looio.  By  Sir  William  Haioltok,  Bart.,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Unlrersitvof  Bdiobttrgh.  etc.,  etc.  Edited  bythe  Rer. 
H.  L.  Mansbl,  B.D.,  Oxford,  and  JohkYbitcb,K> A.,  Edinburgh.  In  twoYolumes: 
Gould  and  Lincoln. 

Nothing  less  than  a  new  gospel  wouM  be  read  with  such  avidity  by  the  admirers 
of  Sir  "William  Pamilton  as  will  this  volume  of  his  *  Lectures  on  Metaphysics.* 
They  are  confessedly  imperfect:  by  the  author  they  were  never  prepared  for  publi- 
cation ;  the  phenomena  of  the  cognitive  fkculties  are  discussed  at  length ;  those  of  feel- 
ing more  briefly ;  those  of  conation  (including  will  and  desire)  still  more  briefly ; 
whOe  the  questions  of  ontology,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  lectures  ad- 
dressed to  young  college  students,  are  touched  upon  only  incidentally.  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  the  lacuna  in  these  lectures,  and  even  apart  from  their  abounding 
merit,  to  every  student  of  philosophy  this  volume  is  a  godsend.  There  is  a 
charm  about  Sir  William's  name,  and  about  all  memories  of  him,  to  the  lovers  of 
*•  divine  philosophy,'  as  imaccountable,  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
his  writings,  as  was  the  power  which,  in  spite  of  his  vices,  Fox  wielded  over  the 
House  of  Commons  and  over  England.  When  Pnr  was  questioned  regarding  it 
by  an  incredulous  foreigner,  *Ah ! '  said  he,  *  you  have  never  been  under  the  speU 
of  the  magician.' 

Singularly  little  is  known  of  his  private  life,  personal  character,  and  habits,  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic :  Thomas  Spenser  Baynes'  admirable  contribu- 
tion to  the  Edinburgh  Essays,  and  the  half-dozen -&cts  in  De  Quincet's  three  tor- 
menting papers  in  Hogg's  Instructor,  being  the  principal  sources  of  information. 
His  writings  are  all  fragmentary,  consisting  of  review  articles,  brief  essays,  sup- 
plementary notes  to  other  authors.  He  lived,  and  is  dead.  And  yet  to  the  brief 
record  of  his  uneventful  life,  all  competent  scholars  would  insist  upon  adding  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  that  ever  lived  —  a  monster  of  erudition :  all 
save  envious  Pharisees  would  unite  in  calling  his  the  most  massive  yet  thoroughly 
trained  intellect  of  modem  times,  whose  breadth  of  reasoning  powers  and  certainty 
of  logic  were  a  marvel  of  mind,  and  to  whom  his  boundless  learning  was  only  a  light 
and  pliant  weapon,  and  never  a  crushing  coat  of  mail  too  heavy  to  be  borne :  the 
purest  men  would  add,  as  their  tribute  upon  his  tomb,  that  this  boundless  wealth 
of  power  and  possession  was  balanced,  not  by  pyrrhonism,  but  by  faith ;  that  he 
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whose  mind  touched  the  circumference  of  mind's  iKtssibilities,  was  first  to  fix 
most  reverently  and  humbly  its  limits,  and  thai  his  life  was  white  and  spotless ;  and 
finally  the  most  competent  of  living  men  assert^  that  tiie  revival  of  philosophy  in 
England  is  owing  to  hira ;  and  that  he  is  one  with  whom  Bacon  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared, and  who  has  known  no  peer  since  Plato, 

There  Is  no  space  left  us  to  set  forth  adequately  any  thing  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  or  more  than  the  most  meagre  sketch  of  his  life. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  bom  at  Gliusgow,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1778. 
His  lather,  Dr,  William  Hamilton^  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the 
University,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  leaving  heliind  him  a  great  repute 
tion,  superior  oven  to  that  of  his  fitthcr,  who  had  occupied  the  same  chair  before 
hiuL     They  descended  from  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston  and  Fingalton,     Sir  HoBsnT 
HAMiLTOjf,  of  Preston,  fifth  of  the  name,  commanded  the  Cameronian  insurgents 
at  Dnimclog  and  Bothwell  Brig,     In  his  first  paper  upon  the  Scotch  philosopher, 
Db  Quincey  mcntionB  the  fact,  tliat  Sgalioer  the  elder,  so  fierce  a  oontrovorslAlisti 
was  a  cavalry  ofiScer  up  to  his  fortieth  year,  and  fancies  that  he  can  trace  now  and 
then,  in  Sir  William's  fatal  polemics,  the  sword-arm  that  charged  at  Drumclog. 
When  quite  young,  Sir  William  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Summbbs^ 
of  Mid-Caliler.     He  attended  the  junior  classes  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  when 
only  twelve  years  old ;  then  passed  an  interval  of  two  years  at  Dr.  Dean's  school 
in  Bromley ;  and  finally  returned  to  the  {senior  class  of  the  University,  carrying 
off  the  first  priaes.     Sir  Wiluam  in  1809  proceeded  on  the  Snell  foundation  to 
!  Balltol  College,  Oxford,  where  his  course  was  unprec:edented.     His  honor-examina* 
tion  stands  to  this  day  without  its  ctpial.     On  going  up  for  his  degree,  ho  *  pro- 
fessed* every  classic  author  of  mark  —  poet,  orator^  historian,  philosopher — whether 
Greek  or  RoniaiL     Under  the  head  of  science,  he  took  in  all  AitisTotLE,  with  the 
works  of  his  early  commentators ;  the  whole  of  Plato,  ^*ith  Proclus  and  Plotixts^ 
'to  say  nothing  of  the  fragments  preserved  by  Laertius,  Stob^ets,  and  the  other 
eollcctors.     Hia  examination  in  philosophy  alone  lasted  for  two  days,  six  hours 
each  day ;  and  in  fourteen  of  hLs  books  on  the  abstruse  subjects  of  Greek  philosophy, 
the  examiners  declined,  with  the  most  flattering  compliments,  to  examine  him  at 
.  all.     Besides  the  honors  of  the  University,  he  received  the  thanks  and  pubUc  ac- 
,  knowledgments  of  the  examiners,  that  he  had  never  been  surpassed,  either  in  the 
,  minute  or  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  systems  on  which  he  had  been  exam- 
lined.     The  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Latin  authors  of  mark  were  not  his  only  acquisi- 
i  tions.     He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief  of  the  schoolmen,  the  scholars 
^  of  the  revival,  and  his  contemporaries  on  tlie  Continent     A\L  these  monstrous 
acquisitions  wi^w  made  before  his  twenty-fourth  year.     De  Qutncet  humorously 
computCvS  Itiat  if  all  the  days  of  his  life  had  been  ground  down  to  globules  of  five 
minutefi  each,  the  rosary  would  not  begin  to  equal  the  number  of  books  he  waa 
known  to  have  familiarly  used ;  so  tliat  nothing  is  left  but  to  think  him  indebted  to 
'  ft  'iamiliar* — to  which  hypothesis  his  attachment  to  a  large  Newfoundland  dog 
iJends  color. 

In  1813  Sir  William  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Edinburgh.  Here 
'  he  met  Duoalo  Stewart  —  to  ^dit  whose  works  was  one  of  the  latest  labors  of  hijs 
[jifo — ^d  Dr.  Parr,  whose  colossal  learning  was  equalled  even  then  by  the 
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young  adyocate.  In  1820  he  was  defeated  by  his  friend  Professor  Wilson  (Kit 
North)  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  University. 
Politics  carried  the  day.  The  year  foUowing,  Sir  William  entered  the  University 
as  Professor  of  Universal  History.  His  private  studies  at  this  period  took  the  di- 
rection of  the  material  organs  and  instruments  of  the  mind,  and  then  and  subse- 
quently by  a  multitude  of  accurate  experiments  he  tested  the  crucial  doctrines  of  the 
phrenologists,  and  developed  the  truths  set  forth  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume, 
such  as  the  relative  size  and  formation  of  the  cerebellum,  the  age  at  which  the  brain 
is  fully  developed,  the  presence  and  value  of  the  frontal  sinus,  which  overthrow 
once  and  forever  the  doctrines  of  that  pseudo-science,  and  degrade  its  future  fol- 
lowers to  the  level  of  charlatans  or  fools. 

In  1829  Sir  William  Hamilton  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  the  cele- 
brated article  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  At  first  it  was  not  under- 
stood by  more  than  fifty  men  in  England,  though  on  the  Continent  Cousin  pro- 
nounced it  a  master-piece.  Its  depth  of  thought,  precision,  and  solid  brevity  of  lan- 
guage made  it  incomprehensible  to  the  multitude  of  scholars.  It  was  the  high 
mark  to  which  they  at  once  b^an  to  struggle.  During  the  next  seven  years  he 
furnished  two  or  three  articles  annually  to  the  Review,  in  eadi  sounding  those 
shoreless  seas  of  erudition  which  to  others  were  so  fathomless,  and  so  commanding 
all  the  literature  and  science  of  logic  and  metaphysics  that  Whatelt  was  demonstrat- 
ed a  school-boy  in  the  former,  and  Brown  ignorant  of  the  latter.  In  1836  tHb  chair 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  became  empty,  and  Sir  William  became  a  candidate,  and 
was  elected,  though  such  was  the  stupidity  and  bigotry  of  his  electors,  that  the 
nominee  by  acclamation  of  all  the  philosophers  of  Europe  and  England,  was  near 
being  the  rejected  of  the  city  council  During  the  next  few  years  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  given  to  his  classes.  The  qualities  which  had  placed  him  in  the  fix>nt  rank 
of  speculative  thinkers,  joined  to  his  love  of  precision  and  system,  and  his  lofty  ideal 
of  philosophical  composition,  made  him  keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task  of 
combining  the  elementary  instruction  in  philosophy  with  the  dignified  discussion  of 
its  topics.  The  opening  of  the  college  session  found  him  still  reading  and  reflecting, 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  this  volume  of  such  bulk,  each  page  the  gate-way  to 
some  &r-reaching  vista  of  learning  and  of  thou^^  fell  to  be  written  during  the 
currency  of  the  session  of  1836-7,  a  period  of  five  months,  at  the  rate  of  three  lec- 
tures a  week,  and  each  lecture  the  work  of  the  evening  and  night  previous  to  its 
delivery.     Such  a  feat  puts  the  Magliabeccdis  and  the  Scalioers  to  the  blush. 

In  this  post  he  continued  till  his  death  in  May,  1856,  exercising  an  unparalleled 
influence  over  his  pupils,  the  influence  of  the  true  educator  determining  them  to 
intelligent  individual  activity,  and  in  a  larger  field  the  champion  also  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, reforming  the  degeneraey  of  the  great  English  universities.    Since,  two 

years  ago,  he  went  to  join 

'thb  grreatof  old, 
The  dead  but  sceptr^  Bovrans,  who  still  rale 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns/ 

the  world  has  begun  to  learn  the  greatness  of  its  loss.  Daily  his  influence  grows. 
For  a  few  short  years  that  noble  soul  survived  and  breathed  the  air  of  life  ere  it 
sank  forever  into  the  waters  of  death.  Yet  he  has  not  whoUy  died,  for  from  that 
little  spot  on  the  ocean  of  eidstence  where  his  bark  went  down,  forever  widening 


leaves  extend,  and  will  not  cease  to  flow,  reversing  the  law  of  nature  and  growing 
grtator  as  the  circles  wideiv  so  long  as  on  eartb  there  is  nothing  great  but  maOf 
and  in  man  nothing  great  but  mind. 

The  second  volume  of  these  lectures  (treating  of  logie)  will  be  published  in  a  few 
montlis.  Then  wo  hope  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  this  article,  and  speak  of 
Sir  William's  personal  character,  appearance^  and  habits,  and  to  present,  it  may 
be,  in  outline  the  result  of  Sir  Whxiam's  labors  for  the  advancement  of  his  favorite 
science. 


tan  Lrm  or  North  Amkrica!*  Ikseots.  By  B.  JAaaaa,  late  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Botany  in  the  College  of  New-Jeracj,  af*»i»ted  by  H.  C.  Phistox,  M.D,  With  numerous 
Ilitist rations  from  Specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author.    HAftPSits. 

A  LITTLE  girl  of  our  acquaintance  presented  for  our  entertainment  a  few  evenings 
since,  two  or  three  thin  white- wood  boxes,  neatly  made,  and  secured  ynih  a  book, 
telling  us  to  open  them.  On  doing  so,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  suddenly  fidlen  upon 
a  national  congress  of  the  insect  creation.  There  were  assembled  tiger-beetles, 
tumbl(?bugs,  carrion-l:>eetles  and  dandy-beetles,  bedbugs,  squash-bugs,  and  tree- 
bugs  ;  lo^nists  and  lic«  j  grasshoppers,  crickets,  caterpillars,  tiger-moths,  dragon- 
flies,  wasps,  bees,  ants,  horse-flies,  house-flies,  and  butterflies,  all  arranged  in  pand* 
lei  line^  like  squadrons  of  cavalry  troops.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  been  collected 
by  the  little  girl  during  the  summer  sojourn  of  her  parents  among  the  pleasant 
MUs  of  Berkshire.  The  garrlener  had  appendc<l  the  fonindable  Lntin  names  of  the 
insects  under  each  pair ;  but  if  our  little  friend  was  ignorant  of  some  of  these,  she 
was  certainly  well  infornietl  regarding  the  hiibits  of  their  owners.  Rambles  in  the 
woods;  examinations  of  the  trunks  of  tree^,  of  thick  moss  and  under  fallen  leaves; 
flying  chases,  net  in  lianrl,  over  the  meadows,  after  butterflies  and  moths  and 
dnigon-flies  and  devirs-darningncedles,  had  been  the  simple  means  by  which  she 
had  made  this  collection,  which  a  natiu*silist  would  not  despise.  Health,  happinesi, 
and  the  best  kind  of  e<iiicatiun  she  had  also  caught,  though  they  were  not  pinned 
among  these  specimens,  nor  of  the  sort  usually  promised  in  honrding^chool  circu- 
lars. She  was  a  practical  commentary  upon  the  lecture  of  Professor  Agassit,  de- 
livered a  few  weeks  since  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  She  saw  more  of 
the  beauty  and  the  wonders  of  Nature  with  her  twelve-year-old  eyes,  than  many 
&  pair  that  have  looked  mthout  j>erceiving  for  half  a  century.  Professor  Jaeoeh^s 
book  will  be  a  godsend  to  her.  It  is  scientific  enough  for  aO  not  strictly  scientific 
purposes,  illustrated  with  frequent  drawings  from  specimens  in  the  author  s  col- 
lection, and  comprehends  the  principal  fruits  of  his  entomological  labors  during 
many  years  of  travel  in  this  and  the  old  world  The  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
oompwiions  tliat  swarm  around  us  every  where,  in  tree  and  flower,  in  the  air  above 
and  the  earth  beneath,  is  a  source  of  unfailing  interest  to  any  one  that  will  engage 
in  it.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  departments  of  natural  hiistory,  so  called| 
fi^om  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest,  if  on^i  bo  lower  tlian  another.     The  study  of  ia'ioct- 
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life,  however,  has  two  special  advantages.    Specimens  are  the  easiest  collected,  and 
insects  are  the  most  abounding  of  any  class,  in  use  or  injury  to  man. 


Tbi  Histobt  of  MnnrssoTA :  from  the  Earliest  French  Explorations  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  Edward  DnrFiBLD  Nbill,  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  P.  LiPPINCOTT  AND  GOMPAKT. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  doubted  the  statements  put  forth  in  the  conclusion 
iA  an  article  in  our  last  October  issue,  regarding  the  north-western  areas  of  this 
continent ;  their  habitability,  their  o^cities  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate,  and 
their  consequent  importance  in  the  future  development  of  this  Republic,  he  will 
fhid  that  they  are  amply  confirmed,  directly  and  incidentally,  in  Mr.  Neill^s  *"  His- 
tory of  Minnesota,^  as  they  have  also  been  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St 
Paul  Of  Minnesota,  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  r^ons  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  it,  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan  —  those  statements 
were  preeminently  true.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  North-jrest, 
the  d^pot  and  entrepot  of  all  the  trade  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
north  of  the  Black  Hill  range ;  and  when  those  areas  are  weU  populated,  as  in  less 
than  half  a  century  they  will  be,  to  be  the  centre  of  the  North-west,  will  be  more 
than  to  be  Boston,  the  centre  of  the  North-east,  or  than  Charleston,  the  centre  of 
the  South-east 

Historical  Societies  are  a  modem  invention ;  but  that  they  have  come  into  pretty 
general  use,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  flourishing  one  in  Minnesota, 
and  that  its  Secretary  has  found  in  its  archives  and  elsewhere,  the  matter  to  fiU  a 
stout  octavo  with  the  records  of  her  progress,  from  the  time  when  her  native  tribes 
were  visited  by  the  earliest  French  traders  or  priests,  in  1640,  until  the  seventh  of 
April  last  year,  when,  with  a  vigorous,  highly  civilized,  and  growing  population,  she 
took  her  place  among  the  sovereign  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  menda- 
cious Father  Hennepin  was  the  first  European  to  explore  the  Mississippi  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  He  first  described  the  Palls  of  St  Anthony  and  of 
Niagara,  naming  the  former  after  his  patron  saint,  Anthony  of  Padua.  With  his 
narrative  begins  the  recorded  history  of  the  State  in  which  those  Falls  are  located. 
It  would  be  agreeable,  if  we  had  the  space,  to  trace  in  detail  the  principal  events 
of  this  history :  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  early  Canadian  settlers  to  Lake 
Superior  and  beyond ;  the  small  beginnings  of  the  extensive  fur-trade,  which  has  since 
grown  so  great ;  the  battles  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  the  French  and  Indian  war ;  the 
coming  of  the  English,  after  the  treaty  of  1760,  by  which  France  ceded  to  England 
all  the  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  the 
latter  power;  the  arrival  of  Jonathan  Carver,  whose  descendants  have  since 
laid  claim  to  the  site  of  St  Paul  and  the  land  for  many  miles  adjacent ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson's  remarkable  letter,  written  in  1768,  in  which  he  hints  at  the  value 
of  a  future  Erie  Canal ;  the  formation  of  the  North-west  Company ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  North-west  Territory  as  a  possession  of  the  United  States ;  the  explora- 
tion parties  set  on  foot  by  President  Jefferson  ;  the  establishment  of  United 


states  ketones ;  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Fur  Company  by  Jonrr 
Jacob  Astor  ;  the  settlement  of  the  Earl  of  Sclkirk*s  SwJss  emigrants  at  Fort 
Snelling ;  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  the  Prairie  Du 
Chien  ti-eaty  of  1825;  ih^  explorations  of  Nicollet;  the  early  missions,  Catholic 
and  Prote!5timt ;  the  saw-milb  and  incipient  cmlization  of  1837;  tlie  passage  of 
the  bill  organizing  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  in  1849  ;  the  advent  of  the  printing- 
press  at  St  Paul,  (once  called  Pig's  Eye ;)  and  finally  the  admission  of  Mmnesot^ 
this  gai*den-spot  of  the  North-wcst»  aa  a  State^  in  1858. 

Thus  skimming  the  surface,  we  liave  omitted  to  mention  t!io  very  thorough  ex- 
position of  the  Indian  character  which  Mr.  Neill  has  intenvoven  in  his  Tolume. 
Perhaps  these  and  other  parts  might  have  been  compressed  with  benefit  to  Ins 
readers^  and  his  work  still  left  the  most  thorough  local  history,  of  its  kuad  A 
State  which,  by  its  enterprise,  its  geograpliieul  position,  its  rich  soil,  and  precipi- 
tous rivers,  is  soon  destined  to  become  the  centre  of  the  North-west,  deserves,  how- 
ever, the  very  fullest  record  of  its  inchoate  period.  So  full  is  this,  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  occupation  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Socie^  is  gone. 


Tns  PoBTiCAt  WonKS  of  James  MoN-rrioMERT.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Aotbor.    la  fire 
Volumes.    Boston  :  Littlb,  Bbou'N  and  Cohpaxt. 

Montgomery's  poems  are  among  the  latest  additions  to  Little,  Brown  and 
CoMPAifY^s  superb  edition  of  the  English  poets.  The  first  four  volume*  are  a  re- 
print, page  for  page,  of  the  poems  collected  and  revised  by  the  author  Iiimsclf 
in  1841.  The  fifth  volmao  contains  the  *  Original  Hymns,*  also  ooUected  and  re- 
vised by  the  author  twelve  years  later,  and  an  appendix  includes  a  few  pieces  of 
ephemeral  verse. 

It  is  doiibtfLil  whether  a  common  book-ca:?e  wonld  contain  all  of  the  poems  which, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  bachelor  and  exemplary  life,  Mr.  Montgoscerv 
wrote.  Indeed,  if  his  pres<mt  editor  has  erred,  it  has  been  from  printing  too  much, 
though  his  biographers  went  far  ahead  of  him  in  this  respect. 

A  stanza  which  we  recal  from  a  long  poem,  published  some  years  ago  by  an  Eng^ 
lish  newspaper,  hits  the  white  in  its  criticism  of  MoNTGOM:ERy. 

Tub  Devil  sat  in  his  ensy-chair  : 

Sippjnff  bis  sulphur  tea ; 
lie  looked  out  with  a  pensive  »ir 

0*er  the  broad  bitumen  Ben  : 
For  the  Devil  can  be  .nad  at  timeB, 

In  apite  of  all  hh  fluinmerv  : 
Be  sad ;  but  not  s^o  prosy  quite 

Jii  drawQ  by  bis  irieud  MoXTaoiiaiT.* 

The  implication  i*»,  of  course  ^ — and  it  is  a  just  one  —  that  Mojttgoxert  neror 
rose  to  the  demands  of  a  great  occasion,  or  wa.**  competent  to  draw  the  outlines  of 
ft  great  character.  Sopo  prose  sketches  which  he  once  wrote  for  annuals,  were  after- 
ward collected  and  published  under  llic  quaint  title  of  '  Prose  by  a  Poet'  It  will 
seryc  for  a  title  to  much  of  hi^  verse.     The  poems  are  often  prosy,  and  yet  their 
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author  is  a  poet  In  popular  sacred  poetry,  however,  he  is  surpassed  only  by  Watts 
and  CowPER ;  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  domestic  affections,  he  had,  in  his  early 
life,  few  equals.  His  descriptive  blank-verse,  as  shown  in  *The  Pelican  Island* 
and  *  Greenland,*  was  another  point  in  which  he  exceUed;  but  his  high-toned 
morality,  and  the  simple  int^rity  which  marked  his  personal  and  political  career, 
are  the  points  which  endear  him  most  to  his  race,  and  do  not  &il  to  lend  a  charm 
even  to  his  feeblest  verse. 


Thb  Pillar  of  Fire  :  or  Israel  in  Bondage.    Bj  Rev.  J.  H.  Inqbaham.     New-York : 

PUDNET  AND  RuSSBL. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  in  *  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,*  Mr.  In- 
ORAHAM  now  follows  that  work  with  *  The  Pillar  of  Fire.*  Their  subjects  are  dif- 
ferent, but  their  methods  of  treatment  identical.  This  method  is  to  paraphrase  the 
brief  records  of  Holy  "Writ,  of  the  evangelists  or  the  Book  of  Exodus,  into  the 
elaborate  detail  of  a  romance.  For  labor  like  this,  Mr.  Ingraham  is  peculiarly 
qualified.  His  *  Lafitte,  or  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf;  *  the  *  Dancing  Feather ; '  and 
other  novels  of  the  same  kind  —  to  the  production  of  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  has  been  devoted  —  show  his  command  of  all  the  resources  of  fiction  to  a  de- 
gree hardly  excelled  by  G.  W.  M  Reynolds,  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  or  Ned  Bunt- 
line.  He  has  used  them  here  with  the  utmost  freedom ;  and  thus  so  far  is  his 
narrative  firom  having  the  faults  of  tameness,  or  lack  of  incident  and  ornament,  that 
on  the  contrary,  one  who  did  not  know  that  Moses  was  his  principal  character,  might 
be  led  to  suppose  himself  following  the  more  exciting  adventures  of  a  freebooter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Not  that  the  Bible  so  represents  Moses  :  we  all  know  that 
it  does  not ;  but  it  is  clear  that  if  Mr.  Ingrahah  set  himself  to  work  to  make  the 
narratives  of  the  Bible  as  interesting  as  his  own  novels,  by  fringing  their  few  and 
plain  details  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  romance,  he  must  be  allowed  some  lati- 
tude. His  readers  have  for  their  security,  that  the  author  will  not  transcend  the 
region  of  possible  fact,  the  experience  and  knowledge  which  he  must  have  ac- 
quired in  correcting  more  than  fifteen  hundred  anachronisms,  historical  errors,  and 
the  like,  which  disfigured  the  first,  but  are  removed  in  the  second  edition  of  *  The 
Prince  of  the  House  of  David.* 

A  squeamish  prejudice  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  against  Mr.  In- 
graham's  choice  of  a  subject  We  have  even  heard  persons  believing  in  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture  say  that  any  uninspired  addition  to  them,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  is  infamous  blasphemy,  expressly  denounced,  and  that  with  a  curse,  in 
the  Scriptures  themselves ;  but  these  objectors  do  not  sufficiently  consider  that 
Prof  Ingraham  has  recently  become  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ingraham,  and  is  therefore  of 
necessity  restricted  in  the  choice  of  subjects  to  the  department  of  sacred  fictioa 
That  this  squeamishness  is  not  shared  by  any  large  proportion  of  the  reading 
Christian  world,  seems  to  bo  proved  by  the  sale  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
his  first,  and  nearly  half  as  many  of  his  second  work ;  its  presence  in  so  many 
Sunday-school  libraries,  and  its  unstinted  commendation  by  so  many  pious  pastors 
and  religious  newspapers. 


E  D  I  T  O  R'S     TABLE. 


Editorial  Xarbattve  of  the  Rnickbrbockeb  Magazike:  Pakt  Four.— We 
open  our  present  number,  with  a  few  brief  words  from  ^An  Old  Friend  and  an 
Old  Subscriber,''  who  writes :  *  I  hayo  been  induced^  by  the  last  number  of  tha 
*  Narratiye-History '  of  your  Magazine,  to  examine,  at  our  Athensoum,  in  the  lliird 
Volume  of  the  Knickerbocker,  the  paper  upon  ^American  PoeU  and  tkeir 
Critics,^  What  a  *  crusher  I '  But  I  am  induced  to  ask,  is  it  possible  that  the 
quotations,  so  admirably  satirized,  are  correct  t  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  reputation  of  the  *  American  Quarterly  Reriew,'  under  the  editorial  conduct  of 
Hr.  Robert  Walsh,  such  as  to  secure  that  journal  against  the  publication  (at  kast 
of  *  criticisms ')  of  the  writings  of  such  a  person  —  such  an  evident  literary  charla- 
tan.* To  this,  thanking  our  correspondent  for  his  kind  expressions  of  regard,  we 
beg  leaye  to  reply :  The  facts  and  passages  adduced  in  the  article  in  question  mere 
all  truly  quoted ;  no  distortion  nor  perycrsion  was  allowed  in  any  instance ;  and 
what  is  equally  true,  as  much  more  could  haye  been  giyen  in  each  casa  The 
dramatic  quotations  were  deriyed  from  the  pieces  ae  played^  and  remembered  by 
the  audience ;  many  of  whom  took  *  notes,'  and  afterward  compared  them :  gentle- 
men, let  us  add,  whoUy  incapable  of  misrepresentation.  There  is  a  yariation,  in 
one  instance,  from  the  printed  copy ;  to  wit,  the  burst  of  eloquent  inquiry  which 
oyerwhelmed  the  supernumerary,  in  the  tragedy  of  *  The  Usurper : '  namely :  *•  Sir,* 
said  our  *  critic*  to  an  unfortunate  gentleman  whom  he  held  by  the  button  in 
Ghestnutfitreet,  *the  decline  of  this  production  was  principally  owing  to  one  of  the 
supernumeraries.  He  was  dispatched  to  secure  a  distinguished  prisoner,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  play.  When  he  returned  without  him,  he  should  haye  replied  to  the 
question,  *  Where  *s  your  prisoner  ?  *  thus : 

*  Mr  lord,  we  caught  him,  and  we  held  him  long, 
Bat,  «s  d  —  d  Fate  decreed,  he  'scaped  oar  Krasp, 
Andfledl' 

*Now,  Sir,  this  is  poetry :  it  stirs  the  blood,  and  makes  an  audience  feel  Tcry  un- 
easy :  but  how  do  you  think  this  passage  was  spoken  ?    Why,  it  was  done  in  thu 

wise: 

Qunr. :  *  Well,  bare  jovl  catch*d  the  prisoner? ' 
Airs. :  '  Yes,  Sir,  we  catch'd  him,  bat  we  could  n't 
Hold  him — and  he 's  off  I ' 
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'That  yery  passage,  my  friend,  together  with  the  pre-disposed  stupidity  of  the 
audience^  ruined  my  tragedy,  and  it  is  lost  to  the  stage  I ' 

The  simple  truth  was,  that  the  play  was  so  intolerably  bad,  that  many  of  the 
aetors  burnt  their  written  ' parts'  in  the  green-room,  when  it  was  repeated,  being 
determined  to  enact  their  characters  no  more.  On  its  second  representation  at  the 
Walnut-street  theatre,  a  quondam  circus,  there  were  about  a  dozen  persons  in  th^ 
boxes,  some  twenty  in  the  pit,  and  one  enterprising  Cyprian  in  the  *  third  tier/ 
The  piece  was  listened  to  with  great  solemnity.  It  was  '  written  for  amusement,* 
bat  the  author  had  all  the  fun  to  himself  And  now,  briefly  as  to  the  *  American 
Quarterly  Review : '  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  one  fact,  namely,  that  no 
tnedium  of  communication  with  the  public,  however  dignified  its  pretension^  can 
sanctify  dulness,  or  give  force  to  that  false  acumen  at  which  sense  and  reason  re- 
Tolt,  with  a  smile  of  ridicule.  The  Public  is  the  umpire  in  letters,  and  look  upon 
opinions  which  clash  with  a  general  verdict  firom  diat  source,  as  of  very  little  value 
indeed.  Nor  are  they :  but  in  answering  the  query  of  a  friendly  correspondent, 
we  find  ourselves  digressing,  as  usual 

A  single  thought  in  passing,  (as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  in  immediate  connection 
with  this  briefly-re^ed  '  critical  *  witness)  upon  Tha  Benefit  of  Cordial  Praise 
f/:om  those  whose  Praise  is  Valuable,  to  Laborers  in  the  Literary  Vineyard. 
This  was  hinted  at,  in  the  conclusion  of  Number  Three.  Let  us  be  a  little  more 
particular  now,  although  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  apparent  egotism.  Hon. 
Jambs  K.  Paulding's  letter,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  as  follows :  Coming 
from  an  American  writer,  whose  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  gave  additional 
force  to  his  opinions,  it  was  all  the  more  gratifying,  that  it  was  alike  unexpected 
and  unsolicited : 

Jfmo-Torh,  U  OaldUr,  1884. 

*  Gentlemen  :  I  have  just  fimshed  reading  the  last  number  of  the  Enickjbrbookkb, 
and  cousider  it  little  leas  than  my  bounden  duty  to  bear  my  testimony  to  its  increasing 
excelleQce.  I  have  observed  that  it  has  been  rapidly  improving  since  it  #ame  into 
your  hands,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  now  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  eotemporaries,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

*  The  last  number,  most  especially,  is  fuH  of  spirit,  variety,  and  just  sentiments,  am- 
mated  by  a  proper  national  feeling,  which  I  consider  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
taste  and  literature,  and  consequently  our  national  character.  Exercising,  as  they 
certainly  do,  a  great  influence  over  the  public  mind,  periodical  publications  are  charged 
with  the  important  duty  of  guarding  their  readers  from  the  inroads  of  foreigi^fiuihien 
and  foreign  affectations,  which  are  equally  injurious  to  our  tastes  and  our  morals.  I 
particularly  notice  the  two  articles  on  *  Music,*  and  that  on  the  *  Token,'  as  abounding 
in  just  remarks,  and  well-directed  satire.  All  together,  you  will  allow  me,  as  an  old 
fellow-laborer  in  the  cause  of  national  literature  and  national  feeling,  to  congratulate 
yoq  on  the  certain  prospect  of  eminent  success,  should  you  persevere  in  this  course, 
and  to  assure  you  of  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity. 

*"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

*  Your  Friend  and  Well-wisher, 
*  Messrs.  Clark  and  Edson.  J.  K.  Paulding.' 

One  of  the  papers  upon  *  Music,'  here  alluded  to  by  Mr.  PAULDiNa,  was  from  a 
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pen  from  whose  neb  much  '  matter  *  has  dropped  upon  these  pageSb  It  was  a 
simple  essay,  or  sketch,  of  some  four  or  fire  pages,  in  a  coarse  type ;  and  was  an 
unstudied  exemplification  of  a  plaiii^  country-bom  young  man's  impressioii  i^what 
he  considered  *  Music ; '  who,  when  a  boy,  used  on  Sundays  to  sit  in  the  '  singiiig- 
seat'  with  *the  leader,*  his  &ther,  in  the  old  Presbyterian  *  meetin'-house,'  and 
hold  his  red  pine  pitch-pipe,  while  the  chorister,  standing  up  before  him,  surveyed 
with  impatient  glances  his  chosen  '  band '  until  they  *  chorded '  in  all '  parts,'  and 
were  ready  to  lift  up  their  Toices  together^  in  singing  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  his  antecedents,  he  had,  after  coming  to  town,  swallowed 
many  a  stave  of  fashionable  music ;  had  cried  *  Brava  I  *  at  the  opera,  and  shouted 
*  Encore  1 '  from  the  stage-box  of  a  theatre ;  pretending  to  admire  lofty  '  sound- 
flourishes,*  which  *  played  round  the  head,  but  came  not  near  the  heart'  But  be 
had  no  sinister  motive  now :  there  sat  no  present  incubus  upon  his  breast :  he 
was  *  older  now,'  and  proposed  to  *  speak  his  mindy^  which  he  did  with  much 
plainness,  illustrating  his  position  with  a  laughable  example  of  *  opinionated  Opii^ 
ionSy^  which  no  one  man  had  any  right  to  force,  or  to  try  to  force,  upon  another. 
This,  condensed,  was  his  anecdote :  '  I  remember  reading,  some  years  ago,  an  ac- 
count of  a  pugnacious,  opinionated  fellow,  who  stepped  into  the  box  of  an  eating- 
house,  in  the  Strand,  London,  and  called  for  a  pork-chop.  A  man  who  entered  the 
same  box,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  called  for  the  same  dish.  Both  were  soon 
brought,  *all  hot,  smoking  hot,'  and  slided  upon  the  table.  When  placed  before 
them,  and  each  one  had  began  to  apply  his  favorite  condiments,  the  following  col- 
loquy ensued : 

*  You  take  mustard,  of  course,  with  your  pork-chop  ? '  said  the  last-oomer. 

*  I  never  use  it,'  was  the  reply, 

*  You  had  better  try  it :  every  body  does  so :  pork-chops  are  not  worth  eating 
without  it,'  responded  the  other. 

*  It  may  suit  others  —  it  may  suit  you  ;  but  it  is  not  to  my  taste.' 

*  Theniyou  won't  eat  mustard,  just  for  once,  with  that  dish  ? ' 

'  Distinctly,  Nbf    I  decline,  emphatically.    I  do  n't  like  it,  and  I  won't  eat  itV 
Arising  in  great  wrath,  the  *  Man  of  Opinion '  cocked  his  hat  sideways  and  in- 
dignantly upon  his  head,  thrust  his  hands  to  the  very  elbows  into  his  breeches- 
pockets,  and  darting  at  the  obstinate  individual  a  glance  of  mingled  scorn,  he 
strode  toward  the  door,  swearing  with  a  round  oath,  as  he  vacated  the  premises : 

*  I  'II  be (we  omit  the  *  intensive')  if  I  'II  sit  in  the  same  box  with  a  man 

who  dote  n't  know  enough  of  good-eating  to  take  mustard  with  his  poric-chops !  * 

Reflecting  upon  this,  the  writer  remarks:  *How  would  the  admirers  of  a 
thousand  fashionable  follies  of  the  present  day  bo  lessened,  were  the  spirit  of  the 
man  who  refused  mustard  with  his  pork-chops  more  extensively  prevalent!' 
After  describing  his  first  visit  to  a  country  travelling-theatre,  and  listening;  between 
the  acts  of  the  play,  to  2^  Braes  of  Balquithery  a  Scottish  song,  very  sweetly 
sung  by  one  of  the  lady-performers  of  the  little  company,  ho  observes,  (in  a  veiy 
short  passage,  which  we  quote,  to  palliate  if  not  to  justify  Mr.  Paulding's  praise,) 
as  follows : 

'  Thx  romantic  sway  of  the  melodies  of  Scotland  over  her  sons  who  are  '  far  awa.' 
If  they  possess  the  power  to  thrill  or  to  subdue  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  never 
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stepped  upon  the  soQ  of  that  ^loriooa  county  —  glorious  in  scenery,  in  deeds  of  anns, 
and  in  mighty  minds  —  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  exert  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  natiye-born,  who  associate  those  airs  with  the  purple  heath,  the  blue  loch,  the 
hazy  mountain-top,  and  the  ralley  sleeping  below  ?  The  association  is  touching,  not 
alone  because  it  awakens  old  recollections,  but  because  the  music  is  ncUural  —  it  is  the 
language  of  the  heart.  Affectation  has  not  interpolated  tortuous  windings,  and  trills, 
to  mar  its  beauty,  and  to  clip  the  full,  melodious  notes  of  their  fair  proportions.  How 
much  does  the  world  owe  to  the  simple  songs,  sung  in  their  early  childhood  to  Walter 
Scott  and  Robert  Burns  I 

*  Fashion,  potent  as  it  is,  has  not  remored  the  evidences  of  deep  attachment  to  the 
simpler  melodies.  Witness  the  exhibition  of  popular  emotion  at  our  theatres  and  con- 
certs. Even  the  notes  of  that '  Sweet  Bird  of  Song,*  whose  Toice  has  but  recently 
melted  from  among  us,  even  Tier  ^  difficult'  music,  given  in  notes  which  could  atone  for 
any  vagary  —  was  thrown  into  the  shade,  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  poured  from 
voice  and  hand  upon  her  ^Black-eyed  Susan.*  A  Sinclair  may  be  applauded  in  the 
mazes  of  an  opera ;  but  does  the  house  tremble  with  applause,  or  is  the  heart  touched, 
as,  when  encoredy  he  tenders  his  obeisance  to  an  audience,  entranced  with  the  simple 
song  of '  John  Anderson^  my  JoV  It  is  on  occasions  like  these  that  the  heart  always 
overleaps  the  boundaries  of  fashionable  surveillance ;  and  those  Who  have  heard  at  our 
theatres  the  unaffected  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  songs,  from  the  lips  of  the  Woods, 
Sinclair,  and  Power,  need  no  corroborative  evidence  of  this  assertion.  Nor  are  these 
proofs  alone  to  be  met  with  at  our  theatres.  Disguise  it  as  he  may,  the  most  obstinate 
enthusiast  of  the  opera  reaUy  loves  such  melody,  more  than  he  admires  the  most  '  ardu- 
ous ixecution.^  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  encountered  a  young  friend  —  a  man 
whose  golden-headed  cane,  kid-gloved  hands,  and  sonorous  *  Brava  1 '  have  disturbed 
quiet  visitors  at  the  opera  for  half  the  season  —  following  *  furtively,*  as  Mr.  Cooper 
would  say,  after  the  foot-steps  of  a  blind  fiddler,  in  an  obscure  street,  who  was  slipping 
his  unraised  feet  along  the  pavement;  threading  indeed  his  *  difficult  passages* 
through  the  town,  but  exhibiting  none  in  the  plaintive  songs  with  which  he  was  be- 
guiling the  listeners  of  their  sixpences  and  their  tears.' 

We  made  mention,  in  speaking  of  the  same  volume  in  which  the  foregoing 
article,  with  others,  appeared,  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Metcalf, 
upon  *  Molecular  Attraction,*  *  Terrestrial  Magnetism,*  *  The  Past  and  the  Future,* 
*  Life,*  etc  We  cannot  pass  the  writer  of  these  extraordinary  articles,  without  pre- 
senting to  our  readers  sometbmg  farther  in  relation  to  him.  But  as,  on  his  death, 
which  happened  a  comparatively  short  period  ago,  we  gave  in  these  pages  a  notice 
of  the  incidents  of  his  professional  history  and  career,  we  shall  at  present  only 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  character  of  his  Writings,  and  give  a  few  particulars 
touching  the  characteristics  of  the  Man.  The  very  titles  of  his  papers  indicate  the 
propositions  which  it  was  his  determination  to  elucidate:  that,  under  Supreme 
direction,  Heat  was  Life,  and  its  absence.  Death.  Caloric  was  at  the  bottom, 
and  was  the  base  of  all  Life.  Never  was  there  a  more  fiiithful  explorer  of  every 
field  from  which  the  slightest  fact  might  be  ^eaned,  which  tended  to  enhance  his 
favorite  argument  After  his  series  of  articles  had  appeared  in  the  Knickebbocker, 
he  sailed  for  England :  he  spent  seven  years  in  London,  pursuing  his  researches ; 
and  at  every  new  opening  upon  his  mind,  through  the  discoveries  which  he  had 
made,  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he  would  communicate  them  to  us,  with  the  de- 
li«;ht  of  a  child. 
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And  he  toaa  a  child,  at  least  in  simplicity  and  guilolessDess  of  hearty  although  % 
Man  in  perseverance  and  firmness  of  purpose.  His  writings  excited  much  attca- 
tion  in  London,  in  the  most  learned  and  scientific  quarters;  and  though  often 
laboring  in  cUmott  indigence,  he  labored  cfaeerfullj,  and  with  all  his  heart  He  was 
enabled  to  bring  out  his  *  great  work,*  by  the  assistance  of  those  who  knew  his 
worth,  and  appreciated  his  remarkable  intellectual  power ;  but  its  thane  was  too 
recondite,  too  little  understood,  and  the  work  too  costly,  ta  permit  his  yiews  and 
arguments  to  be  transferred  and  infused  into  the  public  mind. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Mbtcalf  would  have  attracted  attention  in  any  as- 
sembly. He  had  none  of  the  mauvai$e  honte  which  is  too  frequently  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  mere  student  He  was  six  feet  in  height ;  had  a  fine  head,  large 
dark  eyes,  and  features  of  great  mobility,  as  well  as  marked  kindness  of  expression. 
He  was  utterly  without  ostentation:  his  manners  were  'easy'  without  being 
fiimiliar,  and  courteous  without  affectation.  It  is  because  we  seem  to  see  him  be- 
fore us  as  we  write,  that  we  venture  to  detain  the  reader  with  this  personal  de- 
scription of  one  who  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this 
Magazine ;  who  had  *■  a  mission  *  to  fulfil,  and,  so  far  as  health  and  life  permitted, 
fulfilled  it :  who  *  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented.* 

It  was  our  intention,  which  we  had  fully  prepared  ourselves  to  carry  out,  to 
vary  our  own  poor  part  of  the  present  number  of  this  narrative  with  matter-fidl 
passages  of  correspondence,  firom  friends  among  the  living  and  the  dead,  intimat^ 
connected  with  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  Rnicicerbocker  :  but  we  are  com- 
pelled, for  two  reasons,  to  omit  it :  we  had  forgotten,  as  usual,  that  this  is  our 
Index  and  T^tle-Page  Kumber  for  the  present  volume,  which  excludes  several 
pages  from  this  department :  and  in  the  second  place,  we  are  most  desirous  so  ikr 
to  retrace  our  steps  as  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  one  who  was  amoi\g  the  earliest 
of  our  contributors ;  a  tribute  such  as  our  twin-brother  Willis  would  have  de- 
lighted to  pay,  had  he  not,  like  his  friend  and  contemporary,  been  untimely 
beckoned  to  the  *  Silent  Land.* 

Joseph  C.  Neal,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  contributor  to  one  among  the  earliest 
numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker.  At  the  time  he  wrote  his  first  communication  fer 
our  Magazine,  he  was  the  editor  of  ^The  Pennsyhaniany*  a  daily  morning  journal 
of  Philadelphia^  of  the  Democratic  *  persuasion ;  *  the  publishing-ofiBce  of  which 
news])apcr,  if  we  remember  rightly,  adjoined,  at  that  time,  the  establishment  of  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette,  a  daily  evening  journal,  of  the  opposite  *  stripe'  in  politics, 
edited  by  Willis  Gatlord  Clark.  Often  have  we  heard  Willis  describe  the 
commencement  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  high  courtesy  and  frankness  with 
which  their  political  and  personal  controversies  were  conducted.  Mr.  Nbal's 
journal,  the  ^ Pennayltanian^  was  the  Democratic  organ :  the  ^Philadelphia  0€h 
tette  *  sustained  the  opposite  side,  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day :  jet  the 
editors  of  each,  whose  offices,  as  we  have  said,  adjoined  each  other,  never  permitted 
their  political  opinions  to  interfere  for  a  moment  with  their  private  friendships.  It 
was  their  wont  to  attack  each  other,  in  their  papers,  with  great  vehemence ;  in 
such  a  manner,  sometimes,  as  to  menace  (in  type)  a  perpetual  severance  of  their 
fiiendship :  but  *  the  beauty  of  it*  was,  that  the  one  being  a  morning  and  the  other 
an  evening  journal,  the  two  editors  used  to  read  to  each  other  their  severe  *leaden|' 
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before  the  manuscript  went  to  the  compositors.    Many  and  many  a  time,  when 

*  midst  multitudes  of  men  commercing,'  from  the  near  *  Exchange,*  on  Third  and 
Dock  streets,  they  entered  *  Neil's,  and  snatched  a  hasty  *  glass  of  ale  and  a  pret- 
zel,' those  who  knew  them  would  say ;  *  Willis  hasn't  seen  the  ^ Pennsylvanian^ 
this  morning,  or  he  would  n't  be  quite  so  thick  with  Jo.  Neal  :  he  has  abused  him 
like  a  pick-pocket  in  his  this  morning's  paper ! '     *  Johnny  Thompson's  news ! ' 

*  Willis'  had  seen  and  enjoyed  it  all,  the  afternoon  before ;  and  his  reply  (which 
Neal  had  also  seen,  and  approved  oQ  was  already  in  type,  and  would  be  out  in 
the  ^Gazette''  at  two  o'clock :  *  severe,  but  just  I  * 

The  *  Charcoal  Sketches '  of  Neal,  so  quaint,  so  full  of  quiet  humor,  made  his 
name  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  country.  *  Pickwick  '  itself,  on 
its  first  publication  in  numbers  in  London,  was  not  more  universally  quoted,  in 
passages,  by  the  provincial  press,  than  were  the  *  Charcoal  Sketches '  *  conveyed,' 
piecemeal,  to  the  columns  of  American  newspapers,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The 
kindred  spirit  of  Darlet  has  illustrated  them,  and  they  are  extant  in  a  handsome 
volume.     They  have  the  *  element  of  vitality,'  and  'still  live.' 

In  the  number  of  the  ELnickerbockeb  for  May,  1835,  appeared  Neal's  review 
of  a  *■  Tragical  Tragedy,^  He  had  been  waited  upon  by  the  author,  and  the 
tragedy  had  leen  read  to  him :  a  lovely  '  circumstance,'  as  all  who  have  had  expe- 
rience can  testify.  He  says :  It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  sit  bolt  upright  in 
company  with  an  author  whose  name  figured  upon  the  title-page  of  a  Tragedy  in 
five  Acts.  There  was  a  witchcraft  about  him,  which,  like  the  potent  eye  of  the 
royal  Vathek,  curved  our  vertebral  column,  and  abased  our  countenance.  We 
shrank  before  the  blaze  of  his  glories,  as  wet  woollen  shrinks  before  the  sun. 
Familiarity,  since  then,  with  distinguished  men,  however,  has  somewhat  abated 
our  personal  reverence.  There  is  so  much  of  humanity  about  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  race ;  so  few  of  them  can  exhibit  their  genius  in  common  intercourse,  as 
they  do  their  buttons ;  that  our  reverence  is  soon  transferred  from  them  to  their 
works.  We  turn  from  the  inhabitant  of  a  coat  and  pantaloons,  to  the  great 
achievements  of  the  mortal,  invested  with  those  ungraceful  memorials  of  our  com- 
mon fall :  it  has  turned  from  the  grosser  matter,  to  its  essence.  JSfoWy  we  can  meet 
the  author  of  a  Tragedy  in  five  Acts  very  nearly  as  we  would  encounter  an  equal ; 
and  can  .contrive,  when  in  his  presence,  to  wear  a  composed  aspect,  and  occupy 
quite  as  much  of  our  chair  as  comports  with  gentlemanly  ease  and  elegance.  Emo- 
tion is  reserved  for  a  copy  of  the  said  tragedy :  it  is  the  embodying  of  a  superipr 
intellect ;  and  soulless  indeed  must  he  be,  who  can  toss  it  about  like  a  flapjack,  or 
see  others  do  so,  without  sensations  of  horror  and  compunction ! ' 

In  this  spirit  our  critic  approaches  the  great  production,  ^  Orlando^  or  a  Woman^s 
Virtue^''  *  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron' — a  story  of  love  and  hoiror, 
'  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  tragic  muse.'  Scene,  Grenada :  Orlando  is  a  Spanish 
general,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  fair  Ianthb,  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  up,  both  supposing  that  they  were  brother  and  sister ;  from  which  im- 
pression they  are  made  very  miserable  through  sev^^  acts.  Ianthb  was  right  in 
supposing  she  Jiad  a  brother ; '  the  difficulty  arose  from  being  *  mistaken  in  the 
person.'    The  youth  Sabyro,  a  prisoner  among  the  Moors,  immured  in  a  dungeon, 
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and  about  to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel,  he  is  her  brother :  and  this  is  one  of  hk 

soliloquies: 

<  Ob  !  that  thoueht 
Does  fall  deep  within —a<^  a$  a  wheel^ 
And  as  it  there  revolves,  more  agoniiing 
To  my  heart  it  is,  than  yonder  dread  one 
Unto  the  mortal  frame  of  mine  can  be.' 

*  Painful  indeed  I  A  *  reTolving-thought  *  which  acts  in  the  interior  of  a  gentleman^ 
body-corporate  in  the  wheel-like  manner  above  described,  must  hurt  him  Tery  much. 
The  world  is  tired  of  such  common-place  images  as  *■  harrowing/  '  splitting/  '  rending,* 
and  *  ploughing  *  thoughts,  and  will  hail  with  delight  the  advent  of  a  thought  quite  aa 
painful,  and  perfectly  fresh ;  a  thought  which  acts  on  the  cofTee-mill  principle,  and 
grinds  up  the  heart  and  other  intestines  of  the  sufferer.*  Sabtro  is  visited  in  prison 
by  his  *  Uncle  Soltman,'  although  his  '  prophetic  soul  *  has  not  as  yet  divined  the  re- 
lationship : 

SoLTXAN :  '  Thon  shalt  not  die  I ' 

Sabtbo  :  '  Thou  dost  mock  me,  Soltman.' 

SoLTMAX :  '  I  mock  thee  not : 

Ay,  by  Allah,  nephew,  thou  shalt  not  die ! ' 

Sabtbo :  '  What  wonder 's  this?    If  rightly  I  did  hear, 

If  that  my  reason  lives,  thou  calledst  me 

Thy  nephew  ? ' 

*  We  share  the  astonishment  of  Sabtbo,  and  turn  with  eagerness  to  Soltv aji.  The 
reply  is  conclusive  : 

SoLTV AX :  '  And  with  truth  I  called  thee  so, 
For  Vm  thine  uncle.  Sir,* 

*  SoLTif  AN  reasons  closely,  and  is  indisputably  correct  in  his  deduction  from  the  pre- 
mises :  for  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  if  one  individual  is  uncle  to  another,  proba- 
bilities favor  the  conclusion  that  the  hitter  is  nephew  to  the  former.    Sabtso  is 

thunder-struck : 

Sab.  :  *  Uncle  I  mine ! ' 
Sol.:  'Uncle!  thine!* 
Sab.  :  '  Allah  !  —  what  meanest  thou  f    Say  direct  / ' 

*  Fair  and  softly !  The  cool  old  Tcteran  is  not  to  be  hurried,  and  checkB  the  im- 
patience of  his  agitated  visitor : 

Sol.  :  *  Dear  Sir,  haul  in  the  bridU  of  your  tongue  ! ' 

*  Now  we  have  heard  a  hundred  times  of  *  reining  in*  and  ^  curbing '  the  tongoe, 
but  no  other  writer  with  whom  we  are  conversant,  has  taken  the  bull  ao  manfully  by 
the  horns  as  he,  in  seizing  the  hrxHt  of  that  unruly  member,  and  ordering  the  loqua- 
cious Sabtbo  to  *  haul  in.* 

'  The  scene  shifts  to  Ibbbia  castle.  The  fair  Ianthk  enters  grieving  oyer  her  pas- 
sion for  her  supposed  brother.    She  soliloquizes  as  follows : 

•  Iaktkb  :  '  I  fly,  and  misery  pursues.    Come  Night, 

Come  endless  Night,  and  shut  me  itdy  in  : 
Oh  !  all  around  me,  wrap  thy  dark  mantle. 
And  hide  me,  hide  me  from  my  own  sad  self: 
Oh !  for  a  shelter,  an  aUeviatimt  little  shed^ 
To  hide  me  from  the  tempest  or  my  woes ! ' 

*This  passage  well  expresses  the  distress  of  the  damsel,  and  Avidly  depicts  the 
pelting  of  stormy  despair.    In  such  a  tempest,  an  alleviating  little  nmbrelUi  would  b« 
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worse  than  useless.  It  would  turn  inside  out  in  a  twinkling,  and  be  an  annoyance 
rather  than  a  comfort,  pulling  the  sufferer,  in  all  likelihood,  into  the  kennel :  whereas 
an  *  alleviating  little  shed,*  stout  and  well-timbered,  would  enable  one  to  remain  in 
safety,  and  shut  irdy  in  t  * 

*Mattkbs  now  take  a  happier  turn  by  the  arriyal  of  Sabtbo,  (who  has  been  *  freed 

from  his  chains/)  and  renders  Orlando  the  happiest  of  men,  by  the  knowledge  that 

Ianthe  is  not  his  sister !     The  Spanish  leader  rushes  to  his  love  so  wild  with  delight, 

that  Ianthx  remarks : 

'I'd  almost  opine 
And  my  fond  heart  would  Ut  the  idea  off^ 
My  brother  *8  crazed.' 
Oblando  :  '  Tes :  crazed  with  ecstaoy ! ' 

'  So  much  so,  that  he  cannot  explain  the  reason  for  his  joy : 

Oblando  :  '  Come  in. 

Come  in :  the  good  friar  shall  tell  thee  alL 

Oh !  this  excess  of  joy  I ' 

Iakthb  :  *  But  this  is  strange ' 

Oblando  :  *  We  HI  he  married  ! — we*Ub4  married  /  * 

Ianthb:  'Married!' 

Oblando  :  '  Come  in  —  come  in — come  in ! ' 

*  ^  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends.*    The  Moors  approach  in  battle-array : 

Oblando  :  *  How  I  —  the  Moors  \h  arms  ? 
Mbssbngbb  :  *  Unwelcome,  I  fear,  is  mjr  intelligence.' 
Oblando  :  '  I  was  to  be  married,  and  this  hinders  me  ! ' 

*  The  General  droops :  if  the  piece  were  melodramatic,  it  would  be  advisable  to  in- 
troduce at  this  point :  '  Music  expressive  of  not  being  able  to  get  married.' ' 

So  neatly  was  this  sly,  burlesque  criticism  accomplished,  that  the  author  of  the 
*  Tragical  Tragedy'  was  perfectly  delighted  with  it,  and  sent  for  several  numbers 
of  the  Magazine  containing  it,  *  for  circulation  among  his  Mends ! '  But  we  must 
pause :  meantime,  await  our  next  number,  as  some  atonement  for  the  dulness  of 

this. 


Taking  of  the  Malakoff  :  *  Horrid  War.' — As  you  pass  down  the  shady  side 
of  Broadway,  reader,  in  the  morning,  pause  for  a  moment  (you  will  make  it  minutes) 
at  the  art-window  of  Goufil  and  Company,  of  Paris  and  New-York,  and  9uroey  the 
great  picture  of  The  Taking  of  the  Malakoff:  and  see  how  perfect  was  the  limning 
of  the  Horrors  of  War^  which  we  quoted  from  Timothy  Flint,  in  our  April  number. 
Observe  it  is  not  only  the  *  central  point '  of  the  picture  which  te  drew,  that  is  pre- 
sented in  this  painting,  so  terribly  true ;  but  all  around,  and  in  all  the  visible  dis- 
tance, the  grand  scene  and  its  sublime  accessories  are  preserved,  and  paintod  from 
nature  and  ^from  life,*  and  alas!  from  death.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture,  of  the 
*  French  school,'  to  be  sure,  but  without  any  trickery  of  art ;  as  vast  in  its  scope 
and  extent,  as  it  is  comprehensive  and  effective  in  detail 
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Qossip  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents. — When  we  read  the  sul^ined,  in 
the  Kf)incwhat  crabbed  *  hand-of-write '  of  our  San  Fcancisoo  ooirespondcnt,  we  in- 
continently called  to  mind  the  *  Stout  Gentleman '  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  beguiling 
the  tedium  of  a  wet  Sunday  in  a  countiy  inn,  by  reading  all  the  advertisementA 
and  business  affiches  which  garnished  the  walls  of  the  *  Travellers'  Room.'  Very 
little  was  known,  at  that  day,  of  Bail-road  Posting  Literature :  yet  see  what 
sweeps  of  distance,  what  transitions  of  time,  what  immensity  of  space,  arc  hinted 
at  in  this  familiar,  off-hand,  literally  *  running  epistle,'  which  we  received,  late  in 
March,  from  the  New- York  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisoa  The  writer,  (from  whom 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again,)  in  his  note  to  the  Editor  says :  *  I  have  a  friend^ 
a  curious  fellow,  who  for  some  time  has  been  travelling  through  those  States  which 
you  call '  Western,'  but  which  are  some  distance  east  of  u».  He  has  but  lately 
landed  upon  these  shores :  and  the  other  day  I  received  from  him  a  letter,  from 
which  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  short  *  excerpt'  Any  person  of  a  *  nervous 
diathesis,'  who,  in  travelling  much  by  land,  has  been  obliged  to  spend  weary  hours 
in  waitinij;  for  trains  in  cheerless  hotels,  or  still  more  desolate  rail-road  stations, 
trying  meanwhile  to  extract  some  particle  of  interest,  after  all  other  sources  of  relief 
liavo  been  exliausted,  even  from  the  dingy  *  Traveller's  Guide '  upon  the  walls,  can 
appreciate  my  friend's  almost  monomantocal  troubles:  but  let  him  speak  for 
himself: ' 

*GivR  me  joy  O  Tlovgl  —  I  have  escaped  a  nuisance!  I  can  smoke  in  peace:  I 
can  loun^o  of  an  evening :  I  can  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  walk  about  like  a 
coiniiioii  man :  I  can  cock  my  hat,  and  whistle  —  for  I  am  free  again !  An  incubus 
IiaR  boon  taken  off  from  me :  a  hydra-headed,  hundred-fisted  Nionr-MARK,  which  has 
liauntod  inc.  What  form  do  you  think  it  was  in  f  Listen :  I  will  tell  yon :  Potttrt  I 
Yofl,  Sir :  JUfh  and  l^onUrs  I  *  The  IllinoU  Central  Rail-road^  has  haunted  me :  '  TTke 
MichUjnn  CeiUraV  has  haunted  me:  so  has  ^The  Chicago  and  Alton:'*  so  has  ^The 
Ohio  and  Afhxixsippi : '  *  The  Xew-York  Central : '  *  The  yew-York  and  Erie  ; '  et  omnB 
idijcnua.  Tlioy  have  dogged  my  foot-steps  by  day  and  by  night.  In  the  East,  they 
wore  then* :  to  tlie  South  I  journeyed  —  and  lo !  they  were  there :  if  I  took  the  wings 
of  tho  nioi'nuig,  and  fled  to  tlic  West,  tlicy  were  tkere  also !  I  buried  myself  in  the 
wiUlernovSfl :  I  sought  tlie  lone  liut  of  wandering  woodsmen :  I  journeyed  for  many 
dayri  beyond  the  haunts  of  enlightened  men,  across  the  lonesome  plains,  where  the 
bufTaloes  roamed,  the  serpents  hl<«Acd,  and  the  wild-fox  dug  his  hole  ungeared.  I  said 
to  inysdf :  ^  I  will  flee  from  my  torments  to  the  untrodden  wild :  ikert  at  least  I  can 
rest.*  At  niglitfall  a  distant  hut  appeared.  I  sought  its  shelter ;  nor  did  I  apply  in 
vain.  Wourily  I  c:u<t  my  toil-worn  limbs  upon  the  rude  but  grateful  seat,  breathing  a 
si^h  of  fi'oedoni  and  of  peace :  *  0  blessed  Pkace  I '  I  cast  my  eyes  around  the 
room;  and  (here  —  yc9^  there  I  Doyou«ccit?  Look  —  over  the  mantel  —  tbiri  1 
^Air-Linr  /'  over  the  mantel;  running  out  from  the  centre  to  the  comers  each  way  : 
*77/f  Onfi/  Unnte  to  the  Kast! '  at  the  top,  and  a  map  to  show  you  the  fact:  ihaif^M  the 
road,  that  hlood-red  line  running  from  the  *  South  Pass '  straight  through  Lake  Michi- 
gan into  the  City-IIall :  that  'a  the  only  way  to  go !  Start  from  St  Paul,  and  keep  on 
a  Htrai^lit  line  through  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia,  crossing  the  State  of  Illinois  four 
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times,  and  Lake  Erie  twice  —  that '«  the  road :  do  n't  that  painted  Night-mare  tell  you 
80  ?  Oh !  we  are  a  persecuted  race  I  —  there  is  no  escape.  Climb  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  you  'U  find  a  *  Broad  Gauge  *  stuck  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees.  How  many 
a  weary  night  have  I  sat  trying  to  smoke,  trying  to  think,  trying  to  keep  from  reading 
the  horrid  things! — reading,  reading,  and  reading  again,  ''The  Only  Safe  and  Sure 
Route  1  Be  sure  and  call  for  tickets  by  the  Moon-shine  Air-Line : '  cocking  my  feet 
on  the  stove,  and  pulling  my  hat  over  my  eyes  to  keep  out  the  torturing  vision  :  but 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  would  not  *  down  at  bidding ;  *  I  believe  they  were  stuck  full 
of  *  Evil  Eyes,*  that  had  a  wicked  charm  about  them :  always  drawing  you  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  compelling  you  to  read  them,  whether  you  would  or  no :  compelling  you 
to  repeat  them,  little  by  little,  the  same  words  over  and  over  again,  until  they  *  mixed 
in  *  with  your  common  thoughts,  and  you  went  to  sleep  muttering  them  in  a  strange, 
half-somniferous  jumble.  *  Now  I  lay  me  down '  the  *  Broad-Gauge  : '  I  pray  *  Great 
Western  Route '  to  keep :  If  *  The  Central  *  bu'st  before  I  wake :  I  pray  the  *  Air-Line ' 
my  trunk  to  take  !  *  Despair  *  got  hold  upon  me  :  *  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear :  I 
flew  to  the  sea-shore,  and  sailed  out  on  its  broad  bosom ;  rough  it  was,  and  continually 
heaving  in  its  wild  unrest :  but  its  fiercest  storm  was  peace  — sweet  peace :  no  *  Broad- 
Gauge  —  no  *  Air-Line  * — no  *  Through-Route,*  could  pierce  its  oozy  breast  I ' 

*Well  put,'  for  an  *  amateur.'  -  -  -  Seldom  has  there  been  a  truer  thing 
said,  than  Dickens,  or  some  one  after  his  manner,  has  said,  in  a  recent  number  of 
^Household  WordsJ  touching  the  *  Over -work  of  the  Brain^  concemmg  which  so 
much  sympathetic  *  bosh '  is  uttered.  An  over-fed,  unexercised,  dyspeptic  clergy- 
man acquires  a  reputation  for  the  *  great  strain  on  his  brains,'  caused  by  the  weekly 
out-pouring  of  a  puddle  of  words ;  rattling  about  in  his  empty  head,  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  the  few  ideas  of  other  men  which  he  has  contrived  to  borrow  and 
disguise :  a  lawyer  elevates  his  routine  into  a  *  crush  of  brain-work : '  the  author 
and  the  merchant  account  themselves  flattered  by  the  compliment  of  *  over-work  of 
the  brain ; '  yet  it  is  *  not  by  a  good  deal  so  dangerous  as  under-work  of  the  brain, 
that  rare  and  obscure  calamity,  from  which  nobody  is  ever  supposed  to  suffer. 
The  truth  is,'  says  the  writer,  Hhat  hard  work  of  the  brain,  taken  alone;  apart 
from  griefe  and  fears,  from  forced  or  voluntary  stinting  of  the  body's  need  of  food 
or  sleep,  and  the  mind's  need  of  social  intercourse ;  does  infinitely  more  to  prolong 
life  and  strengthen  reason  in  the  workers  than  to  cut  or  fitiy  the  thread  of  either.' 
True,  every  word  of  it  Sound  brains,  in  a  sound  head,  upon  a  sound  body,  are 
not  often  over-worked.  -  -  -  Who  wrote  these  lines?  *  Candidly,'  we 
do  n't  know :  but  *  whoever  did  or  not,'  there  is  a  smack  of  just  satire,  and  a 
touch  of  honest  truth  in  them,  which  will  oonmiend  them  to  the  discriminating 

reader. 

' '  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.'    Hark !  I  bear 
A  well-known  voice  that  murmurs  in  my  ear : 
The  voice  of  Candor.    Hail !  most  solemn  sage, 
Thou  drivelling  virtue  of  this  moral  age : 
Candor,  which  softens  party's  headlong  rage. 
Candor  —  which  spares  its  foes,  nor  e'er  descends 
With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends. 
Candor  —  which  loves  in  see-saw  strain  to  tell 
Of  acting  foolishly y  but  meaning  well  / 
Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame, 
Convinced  that  all  men's  motives  are  the  same : 
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And  finds,  with  keen  discriminatinp^  sight, 
Black  *b  not  ao  black — nor  whitb  &o  tery  white. 
*  Give  me  th'  ayowed,  th*  erect,  the  manlj  foe, 
Bold  I  can  meet  —  perhaps  maj  turn  his  blow ; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send, 
SarCy  savcy  oh  I  save  me  from  the  Candid  Friend/* 

Reading  this  to  a  friend,  he  says :  *  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  that  is  by 
Canning,  the  brilliant  English  statesman,  satirist,  and  humorist'  Possibly,  but 
*  expect  not*  ...  One  among  the  many  pleasant  things  in  the  life- 
editorial,  is  the  intimate  personal  *  communion'  which  it  inspires  in  the  mind 
and  hearts  of  many  and  myriad-minded  readers,  in  distant  and  different 
sections  of  our  *  dear,  favored  land.*  Our  readers  know  how  often,  we  might  say 
how  irrepressibly,  we  respond  to  friendly  missives,  confirming  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  coming  from  the  West  and  from  the  East,  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South:  Listen  then,  an*  it  please  you,  to  the  greeting  of  *F.  R  M.'  ^Nueva 
Rancho,  Corpus  Christi,*  whose  home  is  on  one  of  the  boundless  prairies  of  Texas, 
and  whose  heart,  it  is  quite  pbun  to  see,  is  in  her  pen  as  she  writes : 

*  Dear  Old  Friend  Enickerboceer  :  I  wish  I  could  spirit  you  awaj  from  the  dust 
and  din  of  your  *  Great  Metropolis '  to  my  *  Prairie-IIome,*  for  a  few  hours  this  charm- 
ing afternoon.  Our  house  is  situated  in  a  thick  cluster  of  trees,  called  here  a  *Mat : ' 
the  long  moss  waves  its  sombre  curtains  over  the  roof,  and  forms  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  Live-oak.  Although  the  rough,  new-looking,  on- 
painted  little  buildings  can  boast  uo  architectural  beauty,  yet  the  coup  d*cnl  Is  decid- 
edly picturesque,  even  to  a  scrutinizing  artistic  eye.  *27ie  Prairie,*  vast  and  illin^table, 
extends  out  all  around :  the  air  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers  :  the  sky  Is 
azure-crimson  and  gold :  the  earth  beneath  is  rich  with  a  verdure  of  emerald-green : 
in  the  distance  wild  horses  and  deer  are  feeding :  nearer  the  *  Ranche,*  flocks  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  quietly  winding  their  way  home.  The  peace  and  content  of  a  shepherd't 
life  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  your  restless,  toiling  denizens  of  the  World  of  Newt 
and  Steam.  Here  there  arc  no  mad  mobs  to  contaminate  the  purity  of  my  abode  with 
profanity :  here  is  no  Apolitical  wire-pulling  :^  no  *  manoeuvring  Mammas  *  nor  coquetting 

daughters :  no  *  Patent  Medicine  *  venders :  no I  am  wrong  I     An  Italian  oi^gan* 

grinder  did  get  ^  in  sight  *  of  us  one  day,  when  his  tired  limbs  failed  to  bear  him 
farther.  According  to  the  custom  of  such  characters  in  other  places,  he  was  on  foot, 
and  carried  his  instrument  on  his  back,  which  weighed  sixty  pounds.  Wearied  and 
exhausted,  he  fell  prostrate  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Fortunately  help  reached  him. 
and  he  at  length  arrived  at  ^La  Casa.^  He  regaled  us  with  Music  and  tl^e  Monkey, 
when  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  fatigue.  We  could  scarcely  restrain  our  laughter, 
when  he  told  us,  in  his  broken  language,  that  he  had  started  for  Califomia,  and  ex- 
pected to  pay  his  expenses  with  the  Organ  and  Monkey :  ^  but  dere  was  no  plenty 
houses  in  dis  country :  walk!  walk!  — no  see  any  body!  * 

*  CoLCKBUs  could  not  have  more  surprised  the  aborigines,  on  his  advent  to  their 
shores,  than  did  this  kst  vestige  of  Citydom  our  *  Rancho.*  Vulcan  in  his  smoky 
domain  eyed  not  more  curiously  the  capricious  Venus,  when  she  descended  to  his  fiery 
regions,  than  did  we  this  poor  Organ  Man  and  Monkey.  We  extended  to  him  the 
hoHpitalitics  of  our  house ;  and  the  next  morning  he  started  to  walk  across  a  stretch 
of  country,  in  which  there  is  not  a  house  for  miles ;  and  what  is  worse,  no  timber,  and 
very  little  water.  He  left  us,  however,  in  good  spirits,  for  his  dreary  journey ;  con« 
fident  that  he  had  afforded  us  unbounded  amusement!  * 
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*  We  are  forty  mUes  from  town,  chnrob,  school,  and  Post-office.  When  our  : 
arriyes,  it  is  tnilj  *  an  event '  in  the  even  tenor  of  our  pastoral  life ;  and  you  may  well 
imagine  the  *  sensation*  which  it  causes.  The  *  Piccolohiki  '  furor  is  tame,  when 
compared  with  it.  I  read  aloud  to  '  the  loredones  at  home,'  around  our  humble  fire- 
side, your  last  magazine.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  merits  of  these  pages, 
which  f|re  read  of  so  many :  eyen  we,  the  dmple  ''Jtaneheraa '  of  the  great  Western 
llanos  I 

*  I  send  this  little  messenger  to  your  Sanctum,  trusting  that  you  will  receiTe  it  as  a 
wild-flower  culled  from  the  far-away  prairie ;  and  I  pray  you,  estimate  it  not  for  its 
real  value,  but  for  its  incense  of  Love  and  GraUtude.    Adios  I ' 

Accepted,  with  thanks.  ...  Thxbi  is  not  fjsolj  an  ^iUustmtion'  of  an 
incident  of  *  Animal  History,'  out  of  the  Good  Book,  in  the  fi^wing,  but  alao^  as 
we  think,  a  still  more  fordble  exemplification  of  unusually  *  Toung  America.'  At 
any  rate,  the  juvenile  &ct  is  unquestionable :  '  A  firiend  of  mine  has  a  fine  little 
son,  of  some  five  years  of  age.  Among  his  neighboro  is  an  dd  gentleman,  who 
happens  to  be  bald ;  a  &ct  which  the  mischievous  urchins  of  the  yidnity  are  in  the 
habit  of  proclaiming  after  him  in  the  streets.  Little  Ghabue,  on  one  occasion, 
having  joined  in  this  performance,  his  mother  took  him  seriously  to  task  for  the 
same,  and,  as  eminently  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  narrated  the  histoiy  of  the 
children  who  had  saluted  the  prophet  Elisha  in  a  similar  way.  Ilie  stoty  of  their 
fiite  seemed  to  affect  Chaklib  very  deeply ;  but  the  next  day  the  old  gentleman 
happened  to  pass  agaia  Charlie  hesitated ;  but  finally  the  temptation  was  too 
strong  to  be  restrained  by  consequences.  He  rushed  out,  exdaiming :  '  Baldt  t 
Baldy!  Baldt  I'  and  then,  *  squaring  himself*  he  added:  ^Naw  came  an  with 
yaiir  Bears  I ''^  -  -  -  Solomon  in  his  *  Songs,'  and  the  'sweet  singer  of 
Israel,'  '  numerously '  celebrate  the  odor  of  the  Cedar — the  'cedar  of  Lebanon,' 
the  ^  cedar  upon  Libanus.'  But  if  you  wish  to  haye  the  sweet  smeU  of  the 
cedar  permeate  your  person,  and  take  entire  possession  of  the  dfiu;tory  sense, 
let  our  city  friends,  *  taking  board'  ibr  the  summer  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  above  the  Palisades,  drop  in  at  the  Ceda^-Ware  Manufaetorp  of  th0 
Brothers  Storms,  at  Nyack.  We  often  walk  there,  not  only  to  delight  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  the  senses,  but  to  see  how  neatly,  how  quietly,  bow  pmfeetly  Steam 
Engine,  Esq.,  the  *  Boss '  of  the  establishment,  does  hi^  woric :  all  ^e  while  as  neat 
and  clean  as  a  pin  himself  and  yet  all  the  while  at  hard  labor,  turning  out  the  most 
beautiful  ware,  of  every  description;  putting  the  staves  together,  placing  tiiem, 
sand-papering  them,  polishing  them,  brightening  their  brass  hoops  until  they  shine 
like  gold,  sticking  handles  upon  them — every  thing  they  require,  in  short,  he  does 
for  them ;  while  his  own  wants  are  very  few :  he  drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  a 
few  shavings  and  dry  bits  of  cedar  oonstiiute  his  almost  only  Ibod :  cheaper  e?eii 
than  bran-bread,  and  for  him  quite  as  wholesoma  Messrs.  Stobxs  inform  us  that 
he  has  never  had  the  dyspepsia  since  they  first  made  his  acquaintance^  several  years 
ago.  He  came  to  them  soon  after  the  fire  which  destroyed  their  establishment^ 
and  has  remained  with  them  ever  since.  -  .  .  Cub  Philaddphia  fiiend,  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  ^Steam-hoat  Fog-Line  on  the  Mississippi^^  whidi 
is  running  the  circuit  of  the  press,  appends  to  a  recent  private  note  to  the  Editor, 
the  following  postscript :  ^  One  evening  last  week,  cm  my  way  to  New-York  by  the 
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evening  train,  the  funereal  quiet  of  the  car  in  which  I  sat  was  ludicrously  broken 
up  by  an  incident,  which,  in  your  hands,  could  be  made  to  *  telL*  This  jt  was  : 
Whenever  the  train  stops  at  any  of  the  numerous  stations,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

*  brakeman '  to  open  the  door,  and  announce  the  town  or  station.  Of  course  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  names  has  rendered  the  pronunciation  brief  and  scarcely  in- 
telligible. For  example :  Rahway  sounds,  *  Or-wa,'  and  Elizabethtown,  *  Zz-bith- 
town.  As  we  *  slowed  down  ^  at  New-Brunswick,  and  gradually  came  to  a  full 
stop — half  the  passengers  sound  asleep,  and  the  rest  trying  to  be  so  —  a  wag 
opened  the  door,  and  sung  out  in  a  clear,  loud  voice,  imitating  only  the  monotonous 
tones  of  the  brakeman :  ^All  out  far  States  Prison  and  the  Lunatic  Atylum  /* 
The  effect  was  positively  electrical :  one  imiversal  burst  of  laughter  acknowledged 
the  wit  to  be  genuine.  And  after  all,  there  was  no  less  wit  than  truth  in  the  call : 
for  how  many  who  heard  it,  *  tried  by  their  deserts,^  were  not  entitled  to  a  cell  in 
one  of  these  public  Institutions !  *  -  -  -  The  following  comes  to  the  Editor 
hereof  *  with  the  regards  and  compliments  of  his  friend,  Scott  Thompson,  Craw- 
fordville,  Mississippi : '  with  the  distich  below  affixed  to  the  autograph : 

*  A  LITTLE  nonsense,  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.' 

We  are  delighted  to  receive  it :  and  *  why,  0  trAy,'  did  n't  he  send  it  to  us  in  the 
first  place  ?  It  has  never  appeared  in  these  pages ;  and  therefore  we  *  amberize  * 
it  for  the  readers  who  are  to  come  after  us.  A  newspaper  may  be  torn  up,  but  as 
a  general  thing,  perhaps  a  Magazine  like  the  Knickerbocker  is  hound  up :  so  thia 

*  good  thing,*  among  others,  will  be  preserved  and  perpetuated.  We  should  pre- 
mise, that  the  sheet  upon  which  we  receive  it,  is  of  imperial  size,  of  a  fine  and 
durable  texture,  embellished  with  a  cut  of  the  Hard-Shell  Baptist  preacher,  stand- 
ing upon  a  pile  of  boxes  containing  *  Water-proo^*  contiguous  to  a  certain  barrel 
containing  *  Sperits,*  and  surrounded  by  a  congregation,  the  varied  '  portraiture  *  of 
whose  fixed  and  striking  countenances  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  pencil  of  Dab- 
ley.  Let  us  add,  that  this  sheet  affords  us  the  first  sketch  we  have  ever  seen  of 
the  history  Bnd  personnel  of  the  preacher,  although  his  *  discourse'  has  convulsed 
thousands  of  readers.  We  have  seen  prelates  and  clergymen  of  the  Church,  while 
reading  it,  convulsed  with  laughter,  as  hearty  as  it  was  irrepressible.  It  is,  in 
short,  entirely  unique  in  its  kind.  The  Brandon  {Miss,)  Register^  in  which  the 
sermon  first  appeared,  states  that  the  locale  of  this  apostolic  effort  was  the  small 
village  of  Waterproof,  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Louisiana.  Morally  speaking,  it 
was  rather  a  hard  place ;  a  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  where  the  pruning-knife 
of  the  Gospel  had  not  lopped  off  the  rank  and  luxurious  shoots  of  sin  and  widted- 
ness.  There  had  not  been  a  ^sarmint'  preached  in  the  place  for  half-a-dozen 
years.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  when  a  free  missionary  came 
along,  presenting  spuitual  privileges  of  all  kinds  at  *  a  low  figure,'  that  he  should 
at  once  engage  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  *  the  natives.'  He  came  down  the 
river  on  a  flat-boat  from  the  Wabash,  in  the  interior  of  the  Hoosier  State ;  tied 
up  at  Waterproof;  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  a  preacher;  and 
they,  not  having  had  any  thing  in  that  line  for  several  years,  thought  it  would 
be  a  favorable  opportunity  to  take  a  benefit;  and  as  *  Brother  Zekb'  seemed 
to  be  rather  on  the  verdant  order,  they  expected  to  have  a  little  amusement 
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mixed  up  with  the  ezerdses.  The  'b'hoys'  rustled  up  »  house  for  the  ser- 
yices  to  be  held  in;  and  on  Sunday  morning  *Bro.  Zbkb'  rigged  himsdf  up 
in  his  finest  tackle,  his  Sunday's  best^  and  roDed  up  to  the  *  place  where 
prayer  was  (not)  wont  to  be  made.'  His  dress  consisted  of  a  pair  of  Kentudy 
jean  pants,  very  much  too  short,  and  fitting  ti^t  to  the  skin ;  a  corduroy  vest ;  red 
neckdoth,  and  a  blue  doth  coat,  the  style  of  whidi  reaches  back  to  a  by-gone  period 
that  knows  no  recent  date.  The  collar  was  stiffly  braced  with  buckram  and  coarse 
flannel,  and  mounted  up  very  nearly  to  the  top  of  his  head — the  skirts  preceded 
bdow  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  set  off  each  from  the  other,  like  the  prongs  of  » 
boot-jack.  These  were  the  leading  features  of  the  costume,  the  whole  taut-^mmnbls 
of  the  flat-boat  Apostle,  presenting  the  extreme  conyerse  and  opposite  of  our 
modem  Shanghai  gentlemen.    Rising  in  the  pulpit^  he  ddivered  himself  as  follows : 

*  I  MAT  say  to  you,  my  breethring,  that  I  am  not  a  edecated  man,  an*  I  am  not  one 
of  them  as  bleeTes  that  edecation  \a  necessary  for  a  Qospel  minister,  for  I  bleere  the 
Lord  edecates  his  preachers  jest  as  he  wants  'em  to  be  edecated ;  an*  although  I  say 
it  that  oughtn't  tu  say  it,  yet  in  the  State  of  Indianny,  whar  I  Ure,  than  no  man  as 
gits  a  bigger  congergation  nor  what  I  gits. 

*■  Thar  may  be  some  here  to-day,  my  breethring,  as  don*t  know  what  persuasion  I  am 
UT.  Well,  I  may  say  to  you,  my  breethring,  that  I  'm  a  Hard-SheU  Baptist.  Thar 's  some 
folks  as  do  n*t  like  Hard-Shell  Baptists,  but  I*d  ruther  have  a  hard  shell  as  no  shell  at 
all  Tou  see  me  here  to-day,  my  breethring,  dressed  up  in  these  fine  dothes ;  you 
mout  think  I  was  proud ;  but  I  am  not  proud,  my  breethring,  and  although  I  We  been 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  for  twenty  year,  an*  although  Fm  Capting  of  the  flat-boat 
that  lies  at  your  landing,  I  am  not  proud,  my  breethring. 

*I*m  not  a  gwine  to  tell  you  adiockly  whar  my  text  may  be  found :  suffice  it  to  say, 
it*s  in  the  leds  of  the  Bible,  and  you'll  find  it  some  whar  between  the  fust  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Generations  and  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Bevohitiona,  and  ef 
you'll  go  and  sarch  the  Scriptures  as  /  have  sarched  the  Soriptores,  you*ll  not  only 
find  my  tez  thar,  but  a  great  many,  other  texes  as  wUl  do  you  good  to  read ;  and  my 
tez,  when  you  shill  find  it,  you  shill  find  it  tu  read  thus : 

*  'And  Ju  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  thaiuand  strings — speriis  of  Just  men  mads  perfsekJ 
*My  tex,  breethring,  leads  me  to  speak  uv  sperits.    Now  thar*8  a  great  many  kinds 

uv  sperits  in  the  world :  in  the  fust  place,  thar 's  the  sperits  as  some  folks  call  ghosts, 
and  then  thar's  the  sperits  uv  turpen-time,  and  thar*s  the  sperits  as  some  folks  calls 
liquor,  an*  I*ve  got  as  good  an  artekel  uv  them  kind  uv  sperits  on  my  flat-boat  as  ever 
was  fetch  down  the  Mississippi  River;  but  thar*s  a  great  many  other  kind  uv  sperits, 
for  the  tex  says :  *  He  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  ihou-eand  strings,  sperits  uv  Just  men 
made  perfeck.' 

*  But  1 11  tell  you  the  kmd  uv  sperits  as  is  ment  hi  the  tex :  it's  Jire.  That*k  the 
kind  uv  sperits  as  is  ment  in  the  tex,  my  breethring.  Now  thar 's  a  great  many  kinds 
uv  fire  in  the  world.  In  the  fust  place,  thar  *s  the  common  sort  uv  fire  yon  lights  your 
pipe  or  segar  with,  and  then  thar  *s  fox-fire  and  champUre,  fire  before  yoor  ready,  and 
fire  and  fall  back,  and  many  other  kinds  uv  fire,  for  the  tex  says :  *He  played  on  a 
harp  uv  a  ikou-s&nd  strings,  sperits  uv  just  men  made  perfeok.' 

*  But  1 11  tell  you  the  kind  uv  fire  as  is  ment  m  the  tex,  my  breethring :  it  *s  hsUfirs  ; 
and  that  *8  the  kind  of  fire  as  a  great  many  av  you  11  come  to,  ef  you  do  n*t  do  better 
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nor  what  you  have  been  doin* :  for  *  He  played  on  a  harp  nr  a  <Aoi»-Band  strings, 
sperita  ut  just  men  made  perfeck.' 

*■  Now  the  different  sorts  ut  fire  in  the  world  may  be  likened  unto  the  different  per- 
suasions of  Christians  in  the  world : 

*  In  the  fust  place  we  have  the  Piscapaleyuns ;  an'  they  're  a  high-sailin'  and  a  high- 
falntin'  set ;  and  they  may  be  likened  unto  a  turkey-buzzard  that  flics  up  into  the  ar, 
and  he  goes  up  and  up,  till  he  looks  no  bigger  nor  yur  finger-nail,  and  the  fust  thing 
you  know,  he  kums  down,  and  down,  and  down,  and  is  a  fillin'  himself  on  the  karkiss 
uv  a  dead  boss  by  the  side  uv  the  road :  and  *  He  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  ^Aou-sand 
strings,  sperits  of  just  men  made  perfeck.' 

'  And  then  thar  's  the  Methedis ;  and  they  may  be  likened  unto  the  squirrel,  runnin' 
up  into  a  tree,  for  the  Methedis  beleeves  in  gwine  on  from  one  degree  of  grace  to  an- 
other, and  finally  on  to  perfeckshun ;  and  the  squirrel  goes  up  and  up,  and  up  and  up, 
and  he  jumps  from  limb  to  limb,  and  from  branch  to  branch,  and  the  fust  thing  you 
know,  he  falls,  and  down  he  cums  ker-flumux ;  and  that 's  like  the  Methedis,  for  they 
is  allers  fallin'  from  gracc-ah  ;  and  *  He  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  thousand  strings,  sperits 
uv  just  men  made  perfeck.' 

*  And  then,  my  breethring,  thar 's  the  Baptist-ah  !  and  they  have  been  likened  unto 
a  possum  on  a  'simmon-tree  ;  and  the  thimders  may  roll  and  the  yarth  may  quake,  but 
that  possum  clings  thar  still-ah !  and  you  may  shake  one  foot  loose,  and  the  other 's 
thar,  and  you  may  shake  all  feet  loose,  and  he  laps  his  tail  round  the  limb,  and  he 
clings,  and  he  clings,  and  he  clings  furever ;  fur  *  He  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  thousand 
strings  — sperits  of  just  men  made  perfeck.' ' 

Not  new,  but  very  capital  -  -  -  A  mere  description  of  Church's  Picture  of 
*The  Heart  of  the  Andes '  would  afford  little  gratification  to  our  distant  readers, 
who  cannot  see  it ;  and  our  metropolitan  readers  who  can^  will  have  enjoyed  it  long 
before  these  brief  remarits  will  come  before  them.  We  but  speak  the  universal 
judgment,  when  we  say,  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  very  first  painting  in  its 
kind  which  has  been  produced  within  the  last  hundred  years.  It  combines  all  the 
elements  of  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  of  beauty  manifold ;  and  of  Nature  her  very 
self  Such  effects  of  color,  of  perspective,  of  grouping,  of  sunlight,  and  atmo- 
sphere, we  never  beheld  before.  The  throng  of  carriages  before  the  door,  and 
the  crowd  in  the  exhibition-room,  avouched  the  appreciation  of  Church's 
predminent  genius.  -  -  -  ''An  Adventure  in  Bamhoo-Town,^  from  a  new 
correspondent,  *  Colonel  Canopy  Jenifer,'  (a  nom  de  plume^  as  we  infer,)  needed 
no  apology  for  the  brief  and  life-like  sketch  thus  entitled,  which  he  has  had 
the  kindness  to  send  us.  These  little  incidental  narratives,  connected  with  our 
later  national  history,  we  have  always  found  to  possess  attractions  for  by  &r  the 
greater  number  of  our  readers : 

'  Of  all  the  regiments  that  carried  the  banners  of  our  Republic,  in  their  triumphal 
march  through  Mexico,  none  entered  or  left  with  a  higher  reputation  for  *  deeds  of 
derring  do '  than  the  Texas  Rangers ;  not  even  excepting  the  intrepid  Mississippians, 
the  reckless  *  Bowery  Boys,'  or  the  chivalrous  sons  of  South-Carolina.  Varied  and 
many  were  the  characters  and  classes  of  those  border  warriors.  The  gray-haired 
veteran,  whose  brothers  or  kinsmen  mayhap  had  fallen  at  Gbliad  or  the  Alamo,  rode 
side  by  side  with  his  sturdy  sons,  or  even  grandsons,  as  the  *  yearlings '  were  neither  few 
nor  far  between.    There  also  might  be  seen  men  who  by  birth  and  early  education 
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were  better  fitted  for  the  haUs  of  state,  or  ohamben  of  justice,  than  the  tamu^  and 
danger  of  the  ranger's  camp.    Some  were  thus  fonnd  there  from  a  fondness  for  ex- 
citement and  the  national  sfMt  of  adyenture ;  some  whom  dissipation  and  prodigality 
had  rendered  desperate ;  others,  and  I  sincerely  beliere  the  mijoritj,  solely  from  a 
desire  to  *  render  the  state  some  service.'    Among  sach  a  motley  crowd,  of  oonrse  eos- 
mopolitans  were  not  rery  rare ;  and  many  wondrons  tales  of  adrentnres  in  lands  be-, 
yond  the  sea  were  told  by  the  camp-fires,  and  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  nntatored 
frontiersman,  whose  knowledge  of  life  was  limited  to  such  parts  of  the  earth's  surfitce 
as  lay  between  Spanish  Peaks  and  Red  River.    There  were  seyeral  such  indiTiduals  in 
our  Company,  (commanded  by  the  gallant  and  talented  Ford.)   One  in  particular,  who 
merits  a  passing  description.    His  name  was  *  Cms. ; '  that  is,  it  was  all  the  name  we 
knew  him  by :  and  as  he  himself  said  he  neyer  knew  any  other,  we  hailed  him  aoccHrd- 
ingiy.    In  appearance  he  was  short  and  chunky,  with  .prodigiously  bandy  legs.    His 
face  gnarled  like  the  root  of  a  chestnut-tree,  contained  a  pair  of  small  8tony«gray  eyes, 
set  and  unvarying  in  the  expression.    His  age  no  one  could  tell,  or  even  guess  lit; 
although  he  must  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  Judging  from  his  eztenslTe  acquaint- 
ance with  all  quarters  of  the  globe.    That  fi^ct  was  indi^putaUe,  as  he  bore  on  hia 
body  and  limbs  the  tattooing  of  divers  savage  and  distant  islanders.    His  conversa- 
tional powers  were  good,  and  many  hours  that  would  otherwise  have  been  tedious,  did 
he  cause  to  pass  swiftly  by.    Once,  when  acting  as  an  escort  to  a  wagon-train,  we  had 
halted  for  the  night :  Cms  was  called  upon  for  a  narration.    After  swallowing  a  huge 
pot  of  coffee,  he  exclaimed :  *  Well,  gentlemen,  I  wUl  tell  you  how  I  got  pretty  well 
bamboozled,  many  years  ago.    I  was  before  the  mast  in  the  old  ship  'Beaver,'  trading 
between  the  East-Indies  and  New- York.     During  a  fearful  hurricane,  in  which  we 
came  near  going  to  the  bottom,  a  number  of  our  water^casks  broke  adrift,  and  stove 
in,  rendering  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  nearest  land  where  that  highly-essential 
article  could  be  had.   A  day  or  two  brought  us  to  one  of  the  numerous  small  idands  In 
the  China  Seas,  where  was  a  good  harbor,  and  where  we  found  an  EngHah  man-of-war 
on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves.    We  landed :  and  wandering  through  a  thick  grove 
of  cocoa-nut  trees  that  fringed  the  beach,  saw  a  sloping  ascent,  on  iop  of  which  was 
a  large  collection  of  cabins,  forming  quite  an  exten^ve  village.    It  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  warm  afternoon ;  and  we  sauntered  up  among  the  houses  that  seemed  deserted,  as 
the  wicker  doors  were  shut.     I  entered  an  inclosed  space,  and  was  about  pushing  one 
open,  when  I  received  a  tremendous  blow  upon  my  seat  of  honor.    Smarting  under 
the  infliction,  I  turned  and  beheld  a  skinny  native  in  the  act  of  repeatix^  the  dose 
with  a  club.    I  promptiy  knocked  him  down ;  and  was  proceeding  to  adn^nister  » 
sound  kicking  with  my  searboots,  when  I  was  startied  by  loud  cries  of  rage  and  pain. 
Hastily  leaving  the  inclosure^  I  beheld  my  oompanions  dashing  madly  down  the  hiU, 
hotiy  pursued  by  a  number  of  natives,  each  bearing  aloft  with  both  hands  a  lengthy 
bamboo  stick.    There  was  no  time  to  lose,  so  oif  I  put ;  and  as  the  alarm  spread,  each 
hut  sent  forth  two  or  three  impish-looking  creatures  similarly  equipped.    Well,  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  heard  somewhere  that  the  mark  of  CiJ9  is  on  the  brow;  but  we  did  not 
find  the  marks  on  our  browz  exactiy  —  no,  8ir9,    Howsoever,  on  we  sped  down 
through  the  cocoa-tree  grove  to  the  beach,  where,  to  our  intense  delight,  we  beheld 
three  boats  from  the  man-of-war,  with  theur  crews  engaged  filling  up  with  water.    The 
jolly  tars,  ever  ready  for  fun  or  fight,  saw  in  an  instant  our  predicament ;  and,  sehting 
boat-hooks  and  stretchers,  rushed  to  our  assistance  with  yells  of  delight.    The  combat 
for  a  few  moments  was  terrific ;  but  their  long  poles  were  no  protection  against  our 
heavy  oaken  stretchers.    They  were  soon  put  to  utter  rout,  and  sought  safety  in  flight. 
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The  cries  of  those  who,  eadeavoring  to  escape,  were  goaded  in  the  rear  bj  boat-hooks, 
accelerated  the  moTements  of  the  as  yet  uninjured  We  pursued  them  in  all  directions, 
and  stopped  only  from  sheer  exhaustion.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  way  I  was  bamboo* 
zled ;  although  I  reckon  they  would  not  like  to  try  it  again  with  the  same  results/ 

^  When  *  Oris  *  finished,  a  low  *■  Wagh  I '  expressire  of  deep  admiration,  ran  around 
joar  circle.  Then,  as  one  by  one  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  in  a  short  time  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  tramp  of  the  sentinels  keeping  watch  and  ward  orer  their 
slumbering  comrades.' 

Let 's  hear  from  you  again,  *  Colonel'  -  -  -  We  have  been  made  aware,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  considerate  kindness  of  advance-sheets  from  the  hand  of  the  author. 
Gen.  J.  Watts  De  Petster,  of  Tivoli  on  the  Hudson,  of  his  indefatigable  labors  of 
research  and  condensation,  in  producing  a  ''History  of  CarusiuSy  the  Dutch  Au- 
gu8tu8  and  Emperor  of  Britain.^  The  work  is  now  before  us,  complete ;  a  goodly 
and  most  comely  volume,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages :  in  which  is  inter- 
woven an  historical  and  ethnological  account  of  The  Menappii,  the  ancient  Zee- 
landers  and  Dutch  Flemings.  It  reaches  us  just  as  our  last  sheet  passes  to  the 
press :  so  that  it  must  needs  form  the  subject  of  a  future  notice.  In  its  externals, 
good  taste,  good  paper,  and  good  printing,  we  are  glad  to  see,  attest  the  ability  and 
care  of  the  author's  printers  and  publishers.  -  -  -  There  is  a  corps  of  Maririei 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard,  to  whom  our  correspondent  should  address  the  sub- 
joined :  *  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  of  a  Btach-Snake  Milking  a 
Cow  f  My  nearest  neighbor  but  one  solemnly  avers  that  he  beheld  the  other 
morning  a  large  black-snake  drawing  upon  the  udder  of  a  fine  cow,  and  the  lacteal 
fluid  undulating  along  down  the  earpent's  body  with  every  swallow  ? '  What  do 
we  think  of  it  ?  Why,  that  *  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,'  it  really  *  do  n't 
seem's  cf  it  could  be  so/'  -  -  -  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  merry 
meeting,  or  one  more  numerously  attended,  than  the  '^Pads  Festival  of  the  Saint 
Nicholas  Society  on  Pads  Monday,  It  was  our  full  purpose  to  have  been  present, 
a  pleasure  of  which  we  had  intimated  to  the  stewards  we  should  not  fail  to  '  avail ; ' 
but  pressing  duties  at  the  moment,  (necessarily  including  two  days*  absence  from 
them,)  imperatively  prevented.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the  to-and-fro  daily  trains 
to  Cedar-Hill,  on  our  West-shore  Rail-road.  -  -  -  On  one  occasion  last  winter, 
being  detained  in  town  over  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  by  the  departure  of  our  pleasant 
afternoon-steamer  a  half  an  hour  earlier  than  was  its  wont,  we  stopped  at  the 
*  QiRARD  House ; '  called  for  a  room,  with  a  fire ;  and  presently,  with  our  dean  and 
nice  *  galley-proof  slips  before  us,  were  making  up  into  pages  our  number  for  the 
month.  By  ten  o'clock,  every  thing  was  complete,  in  due  *  form,'  and  the  *  Table 
of  Contents'  carefully  made  out.  Then,  feeling  somewhat  an-hungered,  we  de- 
scended to  the  *  Saloon,'  always  open  for  late  and  early  Hudson-River  Rail-road 
travellers,  and,  mounted  on  a  high  cane-seat  stool,  were  busily  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  plate  of  fireshly-cooked  but  fully-cold  turkey,  and  a  pot  of  delicious  tea, 
green  and  black,  judiciously  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  mingled.  *  Is  this  yoi^ 
Old  Knick  ? '  exclauned  a  deep-toned,  familiar  voice  at  our  side.  Turning,  we  en- 
countered an  old  friend,  long  resident  *  Up  River^  and  not  fiur  distant  from  the 
spot  whence  came  the  pleasant  letters  thus  indicated.  Indeed,  the  writer  of  those 
agreeable^  gossipping  ^istles  onoe  yisitod  his  sequestered  homestead,  from  which 
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be  would  have  returoed  sooner,  with  his  loving  spouse,  had  not  the  horse  (whidi 
in  the  absence  <^  the  coachman,  hunself  had  *  harnessed')  walked  away  finmi  the 
Tehide  to  which,  by  an  over-sight  of  the  Uut '  moment,'  he  had  not  been  attached, 
leaving  the  occupants  glued  to  their  seats  fhmi  sheer  surprise.  'Hitdiing  on' isa 
very  important  part  of  ^harnessing.'  But  this  is  *  neither  here  nor  there.'  *  Come 
up  into  my  parlor,'  said  our  friend :  for,  being  an  important  State  officer  in  the 
city,  his  duties  kept  him  much  in  town,  and  he  had  comfortable  apartments  at  the 
hotel  Affirmatively  we  r0-plied-r- willingly  6<Mi»-plied.  A  cheerful  fire:  books, 
periodicals :  the  evening  papers :  some  unopened  letters.  A  pleasant,  mUd  Havana, 
and  a  glance  at  the  *  Eoming  EjDpreu^  third  edition,  while  the  said  letters  were 
opened  and  read  with  an  unnecessary  apology  for  a  necessary  duty,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  unpostponable  inclination,  on  the  part  of  our  friend.  He  paused  a 
moment,  after  reading  the  last  letter,  which  he  seemed  to  have  h^t  for  the  last, 
as  we  saw  him  take  it  up  and  look  at  it  four  or  five  times,  and  then  lay  it  down 
again.  That  letter  made  mention  of  a  little  boy  of  eight  years,  a  nephew  of  our 
friend,  with  whom  the  child  had  lived  almost  from  in&ncy,  and  to  wIkhu  he  had 
been,  from  circumstances  peculiarly  trying,  exceedingly  attached.  He  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  letter ;  and  taking  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket,  *  from  the  part  nearest 
the  hearty  (as  Suylock  has  it,  with  a  different  meaning,)  an  ^g-shaped  daguerreo- 
type, he  surveyed  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  passed  it  to  us,  for  a  moment's  exami- 
nation. It  was  the  *  counterfeit  presentment '  of  a  little  boy  of  some  seven  or 
eight  years.  As  he  looked  at  it,  with  *  devouring  eyes,'  he  said :  *  It  is  no  great 
merit,  u  it,  for  any  man  to  love  hi»  own  children  ?  I  hope  I  love  mine^  as  well  as 
any  man  need  to  love  hU;  but  in  iku  kind  of  love,  even  many  animals  excel  the 
best  of  us,  so  far  as  affectionate  demonstration  is  concerned.  But  this  little  boy, 
now  gone  hence — and  to-night  is  the -first  anniversary  of  his  death  —  was  en- 
deared to  me  by  ties  so  holy,  that  it  really  seemed  to  be  a  sundering  of  the  heart- 
strings when  he  was  called  to  pass  away.'  This  conversation  arose  from  the 
casual  remark,  that  we  had  forgotten  to  purchase  a  pair  of  skates  for  our  little 

*  Seven-year-Old,'  which  we  had  designed  to  take  home  with  us.  ^Oht  dorCtdo 
it ! '  said  our  friend :  *"  it  was  in  the  use  of  those,  so  unsuited  to  a  child,  that  this 
little  boy  lost  his  life.  I  could  refuse  him  nothing  for  which  he  asked  ;^  and  one 
morning,  as  I  was  coming  down  to  the  city  in  the  cars,  he  asked  me  to  bring  him 
home  a  pair :  I  did  so :  and  the  next  day,  in  his  first  trial  with  them,  he  ftU  back 
upon  his  head,  on  a  little  pond  of  ice  near  our  mansion;  and  in  eight  hoars  was 
dead,  with  his  little  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  under  a  white  sheet,  on  the  table. 
Do  rCt  buy  such  toys  for  mere  children,*  This  should  have  been  a  lesson  to  ua, 
as  we  hope  it  may  be  to  all  parents :  but  we  heeded  it  so  little,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  other  day  a  young  lad  came  past  the  'Cottage'  with  an  old-fiishioned 

*  cross-bow  gun,'  with  stiff  walnut-bow,  strong  *  cat-gut'  stringy  brass-trigger,  arrow 
(or  ^pile,'  as  they  term  it  hereaway,  for  what  possible  reason  we  know  not)  *all 
complete.'  Well,  we  bought  it ;  and  after  brief  personal  target  practice,  consigned 
it  to  the  little  ^  chip  of  the  old  block'- head,  who  went  out  into  an  adjoining  pasture- 
lot  to  renew  the  sport  The  first  thing  we  heard  was  a  scream,  then  we  saw  a 
jumping-up  into  the  air  of  the  small  agile  *  frt>g ; '  and  next,  a  little  hand  placed  to 
an  eye,  through  the  fingers  of  which  the  blood  was  streaming!    Then  came  run- 
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ning  down  a  pale  wee  companion,  who  had  been  firing  at  a  spot  of  red  doth 
&stcned  upon  that  part  of  his  little  person  which  is  usually  the  last  to  become  sun- 
burned. And  the  small  animated  target  had  been  looking  under  and  backward 
through  his  little  sturdy  supporters,  to  %m  the  arrow  when  it  came !  —  and  come 
it  did :  and  wonderful  it  was,  that  instead  of  striking  deeply  abo^e  the  eye-brow,  it 
had  not  p&Mtrated  the  gray-blue  depth  of  the  orb  itself  and  liberated  an  ever- 
varying  *  expression,'  which,  to  a  father's  eye,  we  think  is  as  little  *  easy  to  be 
imagined '  as  it  is  ^  to  be  described.'  That  cross-bow  gun  is  now  of  *  the  things 
which  were : '  and  the  moral  of  all  this  ^screed'  is :  *  Let  children  play  with  things 
which  are  not  dangerous  in  their  unpractised  hands,  and  their  unreflecting  direc* 
tion.'  How  many  parents,  from  sad  experience,  will  admit  the  heedworthiness  of 
this  (to  us  irrepressible)  caution  1  -  -  -  We  have  seldom  seen  any  work,  blend- 
ing entertainment  with  valuable  instruction,  more  widely  commended  by  the  best 
authorities,  than  Mrs,  A,  M.  Hedfield's  Chart  of  the  Animal  Kingd^miy  published 
by  Messrs.  E.  B.  and  E.  C.  Kellogg,  Number  87  Fulton-street,  New-York.  Ex- 
Govemor  Seymour,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  expresses  the  universal  opinion  of  this 
excellent  production ;  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  fully  joined  by  the  most  promi- 
nent dignitaries  and  men  eminent  in  educational  science,  in  this  and  adjacent 
States: 

*  Having  recently  examined  this  chart,  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  of  its  arran^ 
ment.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  It  gives  at  a  glance  avast  amoant  of  in- 
formation, and  serves  to  c«nvev  clear  and  definite  ideas  to  those  who  pay  any  attention  to 
natural  history.    I  hope  it  will  be  placed  in  all  our  schools  and  academies.' 

In  our  last  issue  we  neglected  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Mr.  Philip  Tabb's  Ornamental  Iron  Works,  522  Broadway,  oppo- 
site the  St  Nicholas  Hotel,  including  fountains,  vases,  summer-houses,  dogs, 
lions,  all  kinds  of  furniture  and  appliances  for  private  and  public  use  —  elegant  as 
chiseled  work,  and  as  durable  as  the  everlasting  hills.  -  -  -  OuB  old  friend 
RoLLO,  late  of  the  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  Number  27  Paik-Row, 
(an  open  hand  and  a  staunch  craft  welcome  you  at  the  door,)  has  in  press  a  Sw/n' 
mer  Volume,  which  we  can  commend  to  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  our 
readers.  It  will  be  admirably  executed,  and  ^  somedele '  illustrated  with  good  en- 
gravings :  its  title :  *^Kit  Kelvin's  Kernels.^  The  Knickerbockeb's  readers  hnow 
*  Kit  Kelvin,'  and  what  manner  of  writer  he  is :  they  will  find  more  of  him,  in 
the  volume  to  which  we  have  referred,  -  -  -  We  notice  that  the  firm  of  Dexteb 
AND  BftoTHERS,  Ncws  Agcnts,  who  have  so  long  supplied  many  of  our  subscribers 
with  the  Knickerbocker,  have  removed  to  113  Nassau  Street,  New -York:  under 
the  name  of  H.  Dexter  and  Company,  the  company  includes  Messrs.  Farnswobth 
and  EiciioLL,  long  in  the  establishment.  -  -  -  While  alluding  to  educational 
institutions  in  our  last  Issue,  it  was  our  intention  to  refer  to  the  Youno  Ladies' 
School  of  Mrs.  Williams,  Number  26  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New-York;  where 
are  taught  all  the  branches  requisite  for  a  thorough  and  accomplished  education, 
and  a  home  afforded  for  the  best  training  and  personal  happiness  of  each  pupiL 
Washington  Irving  and  Dr.  Francis  Vinton  arc  among  the  references. 


